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ABYEETISEMINT 


BY THE EDITOR. 


These Volumes contain whatever (with the exception 
of his History of England) is believed to be of the 
most value in the writings of Sir James Mackintosh. 
Something of method, it will be observed, has been 
ajOfected in their arrangement by commencing with 
what is more purely Philosophical, and proceeding 
through Literature to Politics ; each of those heads 
being generally, though not quite precisely, referable 
to each volume respectively. With such selection would 
naturally have terminated his responsibility ; but in 
committing again to the press matter originally for 
the most part hastily printed, the Editor has assumed 
— as the lesser of two evils — a larger exercise of dis- 
cretion in the revision of the text than he could have 
wished to have felt had been imposed upon him. 
Instead, therefore, of continually arresting the eye 
of the reader by a notification of almost mechanical 
alterations, he has to premise here that where inaccu- 
racies and redundancies of expression were obvious, 
these have been throughout corrected and retrenched. 
A few transpositions of the text have also been 
made ;— as where, by the detachment of the eleventh 
chapter of what the present Editor on its original 
publication allowed to be called, perhaps too largely, 
the “ History of the Revolution of 1688 ,” a stricter 
chronological order has been observed, at the same 
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time that the residue — losing thereby much of its 
fragmentary character — may now, it is hoped, fairly 
claim to be aU that is assumed in its new designation. 
Of the contributions to periodical publications, such 
portions only find place here as partake most largely 
of the character of completeness. Some extended 
quotations, appearing for the most part as notes on 
former occasions, have been omitted, with a view to 
brevity, on the present; while, in addition to a 
general verification of the Author’s references, a few 
explanatory notes have been appended, wherever 
apparently needfifl, by the Editor. 


R. J. Mackintosh. 
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The inadequacy of the words of ordinary language 
for the purposes of Philosophy, is an ancient and fre* 
quent complaint ; of which the justness will be felt 
by all Avho consider the state to which some of the 
most important arts would be reduced, if the coarse 
tools of the common labourer were the only insti’u- 
ments to be employed in the most delicate operations 
of manual expertness. The watchmaker, the optician, 
and the surgeon, are provided with instruments which 
are fitted, by careful ingenuity, to second their skill ; 
the philosopher alone is doomed to use the rudest tools 
for the most refined purposes. He must reason in 
words of which the looseness and vagueness are suit- 
able, and even agreeable, in the usual intercourse of life, 
but which ai'e almost as I’emote from the extreme 
exactness and precision required, not only in the con- 
veyance, but in the search of truth, as the hammer 
and the axe would be unfit for the finest exertions of 
skilful handiwork: for it is not to be forgotten, that 
he must himself think in these gross words as un- 
avoidably as he uses them in speaking to others. He 
is in this respect in a worse condition than an astro- 
nomer who looked at the heavens only with the naked 
eye, whose limited and partial observation, however 
it might lead to error, might not directly, and would 
not necessarily, deceive. He might be more justly 
compared to an arithmetician compelled to employ 
numerals not only cumbrous, but used so irregularly 
to denote different quantities, that they not only often 
deceive others, but himself. 

The natural philosopher and mathematician have 
in some degree the privilege of framing their own 
terms of art ; though that liberty is daily narrowed 
by the happy diff^usion of these great branches of 

B 3 
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knowledge, which daily mixes their language with the 
general vocabulary of educated men. The cultivator 
of mental and moral philosophy can seldom do more 
than mend the faults of his words by definition ; — a 
necessary, but very inadequate expedient, and one in 
a great measure defeated in practice by tlie utan'oid- 
ably more frequent recurrence of tlie terms in their 
vague, than in their definite acceptation. The mind, to 
which such definition is faintly, and but occasionally, 
present, naturally suffers, in the ordinary state of 
attention, the scientific meaning to disappear from re- 
membrance, and insensibly ascribes to the word a 
great part, if not the whole, of that popular sense 
which is so very much more familiar even to the most 
veteran speculator. The obstacles which stood in the 
way of Lucretius and Cicero, when they began to 
translate the subtile philosophy of Greece into their 
narrow and barren tongue, are always felt by the phi- 
losopher when he struggles to express, with the neces- 
sary discrimination, his abstruse reasonings in words 
which, though those of his owm language, he must 
take from the mouths of those to whom his distinc- 
tions would be without meaning. 

The moral philosopher is in this respect subject to 
peculiar difficulties. His statements and reasonings 
often call for nicer discriminations of language than 
those which are necessary in describing or discussing 
the purely intellectual part of human nature ; but 
his freedom in the choice of words is more circum- 
scribed. As he treats of matters on which all men 
are disposed to form a judgment, he can as rarely 
hazard glaring innovations in diction, — at least in an 
adult and mature language like ours, — as the oratoi* 
or the poet. If he deviates from common use, he 
must atone for his deviation by hiding it, and can 
only give a new sense to an old word by so skilful a 
position of it as to render the new meaning so quickly 
understood that its novelty is scarcely perceived. 
Add to this, that in those most difficult inquiries 
for which the utmost coolness is not inoi’e than suf- 
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ficient, he is often forced to use terms commonly con- 
nected with warm feeling, with high praise, with se- 
vere reproach which excite the passions of his 
readers when he most needs their calm attention and 
the undisturbed exercise of their impartial judgment. 
There is scarcely a neutral term left in Ethics ; so 
quickly are such expressions enlisted on the side of 
Praise or Blame, by the address of contending pas- 
sions. A true philosopher must not even desire that 
men should less love Virtue, or hate Vice, in order to 
fit them for a more unprejudiced judgment on his 
speculations. 

There are, perhaps, not many occasions where 
the penury and laxity of language are more felt 
than in entering on the history of sciences where 
the first measure must be to mark out the bound- 
ary of the whole subject with some distinctness. 
But no exactness in these important operations can 
be approached without a new division of human 
knowledge, adapted to the present stage of its pro- 
gress, and a reformation of all those barbarous, pe- 
dantic, unmeaning, and (what is worse) wrong- 
meaning names which continue to be applied to the 
greater part of its branches. Instances are needless 
where nearly all the appellations are faulty. The 
term “ Metaphysics” affords a specimen of all the faults 
which the name of a science can combine. To those 
who know only their own language, it must, at their 
entrance on the study, convey no meaning : it points 
their attention to nothing. If they examine the lan- 
guage in which its parts are significant, they iviU be 
misled into the pernicious error of believing that it 
seeks something more than the interpretation of na- 
ture. It is only by examining the history of ancient 
philosophy that the probable origin of this name will 
be found, in its application, as the running title of 
several essays of Aristotle, placed in a collection of 
the manuscripts of that great philosopher, after his 
treatise on Physics. It has the greater fault of an 
unsteady and fluctuating signification ; — denoting 
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one class of objects in the seventeenth centiny, and 
anothei* in the eighteenth ; — even in the nineteenth 
not quite of the same import in the mouth of a (ier- 
man, as in that of a French or English philosopher ; to 
say nothing of the farther objection that it continues 
to be a badge of undue pretension among some of the 
followers of the science, while it has become a name 
of reproach and derision among those who altogether 
decry it. The modern name of the very modern 
sciencecalled“ Political Economy,” though delilierately 
bestowed on it by its most eminent teachers, is ])er- 
Inips a still more notable sample of the like faults. 
It might lead the ignorant to confine it to retrench- 
ment in national expenditure ; and a consideration of 
its etymology alone would lead us into tlie more mis- 
chievous error of believing it to teach, that national 
wealth is best promoted by the contrivance and inter- 
ference of lawgivers, in opposition to its surest doc- 
trine, and the one which it most justly boasts of 
having discovered and enforced. 

If is easy to conceive an exhaustive analysis of 
human knowledge, and a consequent division of it 
into parts corresponding to all tlie classes of objects 
to which it I'elates: — a repre,sentation of that vast 
edifice, containing a pictui'c of what is finished, a 
sketch of what is building, and e^’en a conjectural out- 
line of what, though required by completeness ami 
convenience, as well as symmetr3q is yet altogether 
untouched. A system of names might also be ima- 
gined derived from a few roots, indicating the objects 
of each part, and showing the relation of the parts to 
each other. An order and a language somewhat re- 
sembling those by which the objects of the sciences 
of Botany and Chemistry have, in the eighteenth 
century, been arranged and denoted, are douljtio.-s 
capable of application to the sciences gonerall}-, when 
considered as parts of the system of knowle<lge. 'The 
attempts, however, which have hitherto been nuuie 
to accomplish that analytical division of knowledge 
which must necessarily precede a new nomenclature 
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of tlie sciences, have required so prodigious a supe- 
riority of genius in the single instance of approach to 
success by Bacon, as to discourage rivalship nearly as 
much as the frequent examples of failure in subse- 
quent times could do. The nomenclature itself is 
attended with great difficulties, not indeed in its 
conception, but in its adoption and usefulness. In 
tlie Continental languages to the south of the Rhine, 
the practice of deriving the names of science from the 
Greek must be continued ; which would render the 
new names for a while unintelligible to the majority 
of men. Even if successful in Gei’many, where a 
flexible and fertile language affords unbounded liberty 
of derivation and composition from native roots or 
elements, and where the newly derived and com- 
pounded words would thus be as clear to the mind, 
and almost as little startling to the ear of every man, 
as the oldest terms in the language, yet the whole 
nomenclature would be unintelligible to other nations. 
But, the intei'community of the technical terms of 
science in Europe having been so far broken down 
by tlie Germans, the influence of their literature and 
philosophy is so rapidly increasing in the greater part 
of the Continent, that though a revolution in scien- 
tific nomenclature be probably yet far distant, the 
foundation of it may be considered as already pre- 
pared. 

Although so great an undertaking must be reserved 
for a second Bacon and a future generation, it . is ne- 
cessary for the historian of any branch of knowledge 
to introduce his work by some account of the limits 
and contents of the sciences of which he is about to 
trace the progress; and though it will be found im- 
possil)le to trace throughout this treatise a distinct 
line of demarcation, yet a general and imperfect 
sketch of the boundaries of the whole, and of the 
parts, of our present subject, may be a considerable 
lielp to the reader, as it has been a useful guide to 
the writer. 

There is no distribution of the parts of knowledge 
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roore ancient than that of them into the physical and 
moral sciences, which seems liable to no otlier ofi- 
jection than that it does not exhaust the suliject. 
Even this division, however, cannot be safely em- 
ployed, without warning the reader that no science is 
entirely insulated, and that the principles of one are 
often only the conclusions and results of another. 
Every branch of knowledge has its root in the theory 
of the Understanding, from which even the inathemu- 
tieian must learn what can be known of his magnitude 
and his numbers ; moral science is founded on that 
other, — hitherto unnamed, — part of the philosoph}' of 
human nature (to be constantly and vigilantly distin- 
guished from intellectual philosophy), which contem- 
plates the laws of sensibility, of emotion, of desire and 
aversion, of pleasure and pain, of happiness and 
misery; and on which arise the august and sacred 
landmarks that stand conspicuous along the frontier 
between Right and Wrong. 

But however multiplied the connections of the 
moral and physical sciences are, it is not difficult to 
draw a general distinction between them. The pur- 
pose of the physical sciences throughout all their 
provinces, is to answer the question What is f They 
consist only of facts arranged according to their 
likeness, and expressed by general names given to 
every class of similar facts. The purpose of the 
moral sciences is to answer the question What ought 
to bef They aim at ascertaining the rules which ought 
to govern voluntary action, and to which those ha- 
bitual dispositions of mind which are the source oi 
voluntary actions ought to be adapted. 

It is obvious that “will,” “action,” “habit,” “dis- 
position,” are terms denoting facts in human nature, 
and that an explanation of them must be sought in 
mental philosophy, which, if knowledge be divided into 
physical and moral, must be placed among physical 
sciences, though it essentially differs from them all in 
having for its chief object those laws of thought which 
alone render any other sort of knowledge possible. But 
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it is equally certain that the -word “ought” introduces 
the mind into a new region, to which nothing physical 
corresponds. However philosophers may deal wth 
this most important of words, it is instantly under- 
stood by all who do not attempt to define it. No 
civilised speech, peihaps no human language, is with- 
out coi'respondent terms. It would be as reasonable 
to deny that “space” and “greenness” are significant 
woi'ds, as to affirm that “ought,” “right,” “duty,” 
“ virtue,” are sounds mthout meaning. It would 
be fatal to an ethical theory that it did not explain 
them, and that it did not comprehend a,U the con- 
ceptions and emotions which they call up. There 
never yet was a theory which did not attempt such an 
explanation. 


SECTION I. 

PEELIMINAHY OBSERVATIONS. 

There is no man who, in a case where he was a calm 
bystander, would not look with more satisfaction on 
acts of kindness than on acts of cruelty. No man, 
after the first excitement of his mind has subsided, 
ever whispered to himself with self-approbation and 
secret joy that he had been guilty of cruelty or 
baseness. Every criminal is strongly impelled to 
hide these qualities of his actions from himself, as he 
wmuld do from others, by clothing his conduct in 
some disguise of duty, or of necessity. There is no 
tribe so rude as to be without a faint perception of a 
difference between Eight and Wrong. There is no 
subject on w'hich men of all ages and nations coincide 
in .so many points as in the general rules of conduct, 
and in the qualities of the human character which 
deserve esteem. Even the grossest deviations from 
the general consent will appear, on close examination, 
to be not so much corruptions of moral feeling, as 
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ignorance of facts; or errors ’witli respect to the con- 
sequences of action ; or cases in which the dissentient 
party is inconsistent with other parts of his own 
principles, which destroys the value of his dissent ; 
or where each dissident is condemned by all the otiic-r 
dissidents, which immeasurably augments the ma- 
jority against him. In the first three cases he may 
be convinced by argument that his moral Judgment 
should be changed on principles whicli he recognises 
as just ; and he can seldom, if ever, be condemned 
at the same time by the body of mankind -who agree 
in their moral systems, and by those who on stntie 
other points dissent from that general code, vdthout 
being also convicted of error by inconsistency with 
himself. The tribes who expose new'-born infants, 
condemn those who abandon their decrepit parents to 
destruction : those who betray and murder strangers, 
are condemned by the rules of faith and humanity 
which they acknowledge in their intercourse wit'li 
their countrymen. Mr. Hume, in a dialogue in 
which he ingeniously magnifies the moral heresies of 
two nations so polished as the Athenians and the 
French, has very satisfactorily resolved his own dif- 
ficulties: — “ In how many circumstances would an 
Athenian and a Frenchman of merit certainly re- 
semble each other! — Humanity, fidelity, truth, jus- 
tice, coui’age, temperance, constancy, dignity of mind.” 
“ The principles upon which men reason in Morals are 
always the same, though the conclusions which they 
draw are often very different.” * He might have added, 
that almost every deviation which he imputes to each 
nation is at variance with some of the ^^rtues justly 
esteemed by both, and that the reciprocal condem- 
nation of each other’s errors which appears in his 
statement entitles us, on these points, to strike out 
the suffrages of both when collecting the general 
judgment of mankind. If we bear in mind that the 
question relates to the coincidence of all men in con- 


* Philosophical Works, (Edinb. 1826,) vol. iv. pp. 420, 422. 
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sklering the same qualities as virtues, aud not to the 
preference of one class of virtues by some, and of a 
different class by others, the exceptions from the 
agreement of mankind, in their system of practical 
morality, will be reduced to absolute insignificance; 
and we shall learn to view them as no more affecting 
the harmony of our moral faculties, than the re- 
semblance of our limbs and features is affected by 
monstrous conformations, or by the unfortunate effects 
of accident and disease in a very few individuals. * 

It is very remarkable, however, that though all 
men agree that there are acts which ought to be done, 
and acts which ought not to be done ; though the far 
greater part of mankind agree in their list of virtues 
and duties, of vices and crimes ; and though the 
whole race, as it advances in other improvements, is 
as evidently tending towards the moral system of the 
most civilized nations, as children in their growth 
tend to the opinions, as much as to the experience 
and strength, of adults ; yet there are no questions 
in the circle of inquiry to which answers more various 
have been given than— How men have thus come to 
agree in the ‘ Rule of Life ? ’ Whence arises their ge- 
neral reverence for it ? and What is meant by affirming 


^ “ On convient le plus souvent de ces instincts de la conscience. 
La plus grande et la plus saine partie du genre hiimain leur rend 
temoignage. Les Orientaux, et les Grecs, et les Roinains con- 
viennent en cela; et il faudroit etre aussi abruti que les sauTages 
Americains pour approuver ieurs coutumes, pleines d’une cruaute 
qui passe meme celie des betes. Cepefidant ces memes sauvages 
.sentent Men ce que e^est que la justice en d^autres oecasio7is ; et 
quoique i! n^y ait point de mauvaise pratique peut-etre qui ne soit 
autorisee quelque part, il y en a peu pourtant qui ne soient con- 
damnees le plus souvent, et par la plus grande partie des hommes.^’ — 
Leibnitz, QSuvres PhilosopMques, (Amst et Leipz. 1765, 4to.) p.49. 
There are some admirable observations on this subject in Hartley, 
especially in the development of the 49th Proposition : — The rule 
of life drawn from the practice and opinions of mankind corrects 
and improves itself perpetually, till at last it determines entirely 
for virtue, and excludes all kinds and degrees of vice.’^ — Observ- 
ations on Man, voL ii. p. 214. 
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that it ought to be inviolably observed ? It is sin- 
gular, that where we are most nearly agreed respect- 
ing rules, we should perhaps most widely differ as to 
the of our agreement, and as to the 

which justify us for adhering to it- The discussion 
of these subjects composes what is usually called the 
“Theory of Morals” in a sense not in all rcsjx'cts (.‘oin- 
cident with what is usually considered as theor}’' in 
other sciences. When we investigate the rame.s- of 
our moral agreement, the term “theory” retains its 
ordinary scientific sense ; but 'when we endeavour to 
ascertain the reasons of it, we rather employ the term 
as importmg the theory oJf the I'ules of an art. In the 
first case, ‘theory’ denotes, as usual, the most general 
laws to which certain facts can be reduced ; whereas 
in the second, it points out the efficacy of the observ- 
ance, in practice, of certain rules, for producing the 
effects intended to be produced in the art. These 
reasons also may be reduced under the general sense 
by stating the question relating to them thus : — What 
are the causes why the observance of certaiji rules 
enables us to execute certain purposes ? An account 
of the various answers attempted to be made to these 
inquiries, properly forms the history of Ethics. 

The attentive reader may already perceive, that 
these momentous inquiries relate to at least two per- 
fectly distinct subjects : — 1. The nature of the distinc- 
tion between Right and Wrong in human conduct, and 
2. The nature of those feelings with which Right 
and Wrong are contemplated by human beings. The 
latter constitutes what has been called the ‘ Theory of 
Moral Senti^nents f the former consists in an investiga- 
tion into ihe criterion of Morality in actmi. Other 
most important questions arise in this province : Init 
the two problems which have been just stated, and 
the essential distinction between them, must be clearly 
apprehended by all who are desirous of understanding 
the controversies which have prevailed on ethical 
subjects. The discrimination has seldom been made 
by moral philosophers ; the difference between the 
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two problems has never been uniformly observed by 
any of them : and it will appear, in the sequel, that 
they have been not rarely altogether confounded by 
very eminent men, to the destruction of all just con 
ception and of all correct reasoning in this most im- 
portant, and, perhaps, most difficult, of sciences. 

It may therefore be allowable to deviate so far from 
historical order, as to illustrate the nature, and to 
prove the importance, of the distinction, by an ex- 
ample of the effects of neglecting it, taken from the 
recent works of justly celebrated writers | in which 
they discuss questions much agitated in the present 
age, and therefore probably now familiar to most 
readers of this Dissertation. 

Dr. Paley represents the principle of a Moral Sense 
as being opposed to that of Utility.* Now, it is evi- 
dent that this representation is founded on a confusion 
of the two questions which have been stated above. 
That we are endued with a Moral Sense, or, in other 
words, a faculty which immediately approves what is 
right, and condemns what is wrong, is only a state- 
ment of the feelings with which we contemplate 
actions. But to affirm that right actions are those 
which conduce to the well-being of mankind, is a pro- 
position concerning the outward effects by which 
right actions themselves may be recognised. As 
these affirmations relate to different subjects, they 
cannot be opposed to each other, any mox’e than the 
solidity of earth is inconsistent with the fluidity of 
water; and a very little reflection will show it to be 
easily conceivable that they may be both true. Man 
may be so constituted as instantaneously to approve 
certain actions mthout any reference to their conse- 
quences ; and yet Reason may nevertheless discover, 
that a tendency to produce general happiness is the 
essential characteristic of such actions. Mr. Bentham 
also contrasts the principle of Utility with that of 

^ Frimeiples of Moral and Political ' Fhilosopliy. Compare 
book i. eliap. v. witli book it. chap. 'vL ' 
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Sjonpathy, of which he considers the Moral Sense as 
being one of the forms.* It is needless to repeat, 
that propositions which affirm, or deny, anything of 
different subjects, cannot contradict each other. .\s 
these celebrated persons hare thus inferretl or implied 
the non-existence of a Moral Sense, from tiieir o] anion 
that the morality of actions depends upon their use- 
fulness, so other philosophers of equid name have 
concluded, that the utility of actions cannot ]>e tluj 
criterion of their morality, because a jjerception of 
that utility appears to them to form a faint and in- 
considerable part of our Moral Sentiments, — if indeed 
it be at all discoverable in thein.f These errors are 
the more remarkable, because the like confusion of 
perceptions with their objects, of emotions witli their 
causes, or even the omission to mark the distinctions, 
would in every other subject be felt to be a mo.st 
serious fault in philosophizing. If, for instance, an 
element were discovered to be common to all bodies 
which our taste perceives to be sweet, and to he 
found in no other bodies, it is apparent that this dis- 
covery, perhaps important in other respects, would 
neither affect our perception of sweetness, nor the 
])leasure which attends it : Both would continue to 
be what they have been since the existence of man- 
kind. Every proposition concerning that elemcmt 
would relate to sweet bodies, and belong to the 
science of Chemistry ; while every projwsition re- 
specting the perception or pleasure of sweetness would 
relate either to the body or mind of man, and accord- 
ingly belong either to the science of Physiology, or 
to that of mental philosophy. During the many 
ages which passed before the analysis of the sun’s 

^ Introduction to the Principles of Moi'ality and Legislation^ 
chap. ii. 

* f Smithy Theory of Moral Sentiments, part iv. Even Humes 
in the third book of his Treatise of Human Nature, the most pre- 
cise, perhaps, of his philosophical writings, uses the following as 
the title of one of the sections : Moral Distbictiom^ derived 
from a Moral 
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beams had proved them to be compounded of dif-' 
ferent colours, white objects were seen, and their 
whiteness was sometimes felt to be beautiful, in the 
very same manner as since that discovery. The 
qualities of light are the object of Optics ; the nature 
of beauty can be ascertained only by each man’s ob- 
servation of his own mind ; the changes in the living 
frame which succeed the refraction of light in the 
eye, and precede mental operation, wUl, if they are 
ever to be known by man, constitute a part of Phy- 
siology. But no proposition relating to one of these 
orders of phenomena can contradict or su]>port a pro- 
jjosition concerning another order. 

The analogy of this latter case will justify another 
pi'eliminary observation. In the case of the pleasure 
derived from beauty, the question whether that plea- 
sure be original, or derived, is of secondary import- 
ance. It has been often observed that the same 
properties which are admired as beautiful in the 
horse, contribute also to his safety and speed ; and 
they who infer that the admiration of beauty was 
originally founded on the convenience of fieetness and 
firmness, if they at the same time hold that the idea 
of usefulness is gradually effaced, and that the ad- 
miration of a certain shape at length rises instan- 
taneously "without reference to any purpose, may, 
with perfect consistency, regal’d a sense of bea'.ty as 
an independent and universal principle of human na- 
ture. The laws of such a feeling of beauty are dis- 
covei’able only by self-observation : those of the 
qualities which call it forth are ascertained by ex- 
amination of the outward things which are called 
beautiful. But it is of the utmost importance to bear 
in mind, that he "who contemplates the beautiful pro- 
portions of a horse, as the signs and proofs of security 
or quickness, and has in view these convenient quali- 
ties, is propei’ly said to prefer the liorse for his 
usefulness, not for his beauty ; though he may choo.se 
him from the same outward appearance whicli pleases 
the admirer of the beautiful animal. He alone who 

VOL. I. c 
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derives immediate pleasure from the appearance itself, 
without refiection on any advantages which it may 
promise, is truly said to feel the beauty. The dis- 
tinction, however, manifestly depends, not on the 
origin of the emotion, but on its object and luiture 
when completely formed. Many of our most im- 
portant perceptions through the eye are unh'ersally 
acknowledged to be acquired : but they are as general 
as the original perceptions of that organ ; they arise 
as independently of our will, and human nature would 
be quite as imperfect without them. The case of an 
adult who did not immediately see the diiferent dis- 
tances of objects from his eye, would be thought by 
every one to be as great a deviation from the ordinary 
state of man, as if he were incapable of distinguishing 
the brighest sunshine from the darkest midnight. 
Acquired perceptions and sentiments may therefore 
be termed natural, as much as those which are more 
commonly so called, if they be as rarely found want- 
ing. Ethical theories can never be satisfactorily dis- 
cussed by those who do not constantly bear in mind, 
that the question concerning the existence of a moral 
faculty in man which immediately approves or dis- 
approves without reference to any ferther object, is 
perfectly distinct, on the one hand, from that wdiich 
inquires into the qualities of actions, thus approved 
or disapproved; and on the other, from an inquir^'^ 
whether that feculfcy be derived from other parts of 
our mental frame, or he itself one of the ultimate 
constituent principles of human nature. 


SECTION II, 

EETEOSPECT OE ANCIENT ETHICS. 

Inquiries concerning the nature of Mind, the first 
principles of Knowledge, the origin and government 
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of the world, appear to have been among the earliest 
objects which employed the understanding of civilized 
men. Fragments of such speculation are handed 
down from the legendary age of Greek philosophy. 
In the remaining monuments of that more ancient 
form of civilization which sprung up in Asia, we see 
clearly that the Braminical philosophers, in times 
perhaps before the dawn of Western history, had run 
round that dark and little circle of systems which an 
unquenchable thirst of knowledge has since urged 
both the speculators of ancient Greece and those of 
Christendom to retrace. The wall of adamant wdiich 
bounds human inquiry in that direction has scarcely 
ever been discovered by any adventurer, until he has 
been roused by the shock which drove him back. It is 
otherwise with the theory of Morals. No controversy 
seems to have arisen regarding it in Greece, till the 
rise and conflict of the Stoical and Epicurean schools ; 
and the ethical disputes of the modern world origi- 
nated with the writings of Hobbes about the middle 
of the seventeenth century. Perhaps the longer ab- 
stinence from debate on this subject may have sprung 
from I'everence for Moi’ality. Perhajis also, where 
the world were unanimous in their practical opinions, 
little need was felt of exact theory. The teachers of 
Morals -were content with partial or secondary prin- 
ciples, — with the combination of principles not always 
reconcileable, — even with vague but specious phrases 
which in any degree explained or seemed to explain 
the Rules of the Art of Life, appearing, as these last 
did, at once too evident to need investigation, and too 
venerable to be approached by controversy. 

Peihaps the subtile genius of Greece was in part 
withheld from indulging itself in ethical controversy 
by the influence of Socrates, who was much more a 
teacher of virtue than even a searcher after Truth — 

Wliom, well inspired, the oracle pronounced 

Wisest of men. 

It was doubtless because he chose that better part 

c 2 
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that he was thus spoken of by the man whose com- 
Tnendation is glory, and who, from the loftiest emi- 
nence of moral genius ever reached by a mortal, was 
perhaps alone worthy to place a new crown on tlie 
brow of the martyr of Virtue. 

Aristippus indeed, a wit and a worldling, borrowed 
nothing from the conversations of Socrates but a few 
maxims for husbanding the enjoyments of sense. 
Antisthenes also, a hearer but not a follower, founded 
a school of parade and exaggeration, which caused 
his master to disow him by the ingenious rebidvo, — 
“ I see your vanity through your threadbare ch aik.” ^ 
The modest doubts of the most sober of moralists, 
and his indisposition to fruitless abstractions, were, in 
process of time employed as the foundation of sys- 
tematic scepticism ; — the most presumptuous, inap- 
plicable, and inconsistent of all the results of luiman 
meditation. But though his lessons were thus dis- 
torted by the perverse ingenuity of some who heard 
him, the authority of his practical sense may In’! 
traced in the moral writings of those most celebrated 
philosopliers who were directly or indirectly his 
disciples. 

Plato, the most famous of his scholars, the most 
eloquent of Grecian writers, and the earliest moral 
philosopher whose writings have come down to us, 
employed his genius in the composition of dialogues, 
in which his master performed the princi[>al part. 
These beautiftil conversations would have lost their 
charm of verisimilitude, of dramatic vivacity’, and of 
picturesque representation of character, if they laid 
been subjected to the constraint of method. Tliey 
necessarily presuppose much oral instruction. They 
frequently quote, and doubtless oftener allude to, the 
opinions of predecessors and contemporaries whose 
works have perished, and of whose doctriiies only 
some fragments are preserved. In these cireuvn- 
stanceSjiit must be difficult for the most learned and 

*' Diog. lit). tI, JEiian, lib. lx. cap. 35. 
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j)liilosopMcal of his commentators to giye a just re- 
presentation of his docti’ines, even if he really framed 
or adopted a system. The moral part of his works 
is more accessible.* The vein of thought which runs 
through them is always visible. The object is to in- 
spire the love of Truth, of Wisdom, of Beauty, espe- 
cially of Goodness — the highest Beauty, and of that 
Supreme and Eternal Mind, which containsall Truth and 
Wisdom, all Beauty and Goodness. By the love or de- 
lightful contemplation and pursuit of these transeend- 
ant aims for their own sake only, he represented the 
mind of man as raised from low and perishable objects, 
and prepared for those high destinies which are ap- 
pointed for all those who are capable of enjoying them. 
The application to moral qualities of terms wiiich de- 
note outwai-d beauty, though by him perhaps carried to 
excess, is an illustrative metaphor, as Avell warranted 
by the poverty of language as any other employed to 
signify the acts or attributes of Mind .f The “beautiful” 
in his language denoted all that of which the mere 
contemplation is in itself delightful, without any ad- 
mixture of organic pleasure, and without being re- 
garded as the means of attaining any farther end. 
The feeling which belongs to it he called “love a Avord 
which, as comprehending complacency, benevolence, 
and affection, and reaching from the neighbourhood 
of the senses to the most sublime of human thoughts, 

* HejsCj Init. PiiiL Plat. 1827 ; — a iiitlierto incomplete work 
of great perspicuity and elegance, in wMcli we must excuse the 
partiality which belongs to a labour of love. 

f The most probable etymology of “mXoc” seems to be from Kauo 
to burn. What burns commonly shines. Schon,” in German, which 
means beautiful, is derived from scheinen/^ to shine. Tlie word 
KaXoq was used for right, so early as the Homeric Poems. IX, xyii. 19. 
In the philosophical age it became a technical term, with little 
other remains of the metaphorical sense than what the genius and 
art of a hne writer might sometimes rekindle. Honestum ” the 
term by which Cicero translates the being derived from 

oiit'ward honours, is a less happy metaphor. In our language, the 
terms, being from foreign roots, contribute nothing to illustrate 
the progress of thought. 

c 3 
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is foreign to the colder and more exact language of 
our philosophy; but which, perhaps, then happily 
served to lure both the lovers of Poetry, and the 
votaries of Superstition, to the school of Truth and 
Goodness in the groves of the Academy. He enfoi’ced 
these lessons by an inexhaustible variety of just and 
beautiful illustrations,' — sometimes striking from their 
ferailiarity, sometimes subduing by their grandeur; 
and his works are the storehouse from which moralists 
have from age to age borrowed the means of rendering 
moral instruction easier and more delightful. Tii'tue 
he represented as the harmony of the whole soul; — 
as a peace between all its principles and desires, as- 
signing to each as much space as they can occupy, 
without encroaching on each other; — as a state of 
perfect health, in which every function was perfonncd 
with ease, pleasure, and vigour ; — as a weh-ordered 
commonwealth, where the obedient passions executed 
with energy the laws and commands of Ileason. d'he 
vicious mind presented the odious character, some- 
times of discord, of war; — sometimes of disease; — 
always of passions warring with each other in eternal 
anarchy. Consistent with himself, and at peace with 
his fellows, the good man felt in the quiet of his con- 
science a foretaste of the approbation of God. “ Oh, 
what ardent love would virtue inspire if she could be 
seen.” “ If the heart of a tyrant could l>c laid bare, 
we should see how it was cut and torn by its own evil 
passions and by an avenging conscience.”* 

Perhaps in every one of these illustrations, an eye 
trained in the history of Ethics may discover the genu 
of the whole or of a part of some subsequent theory. 
But to examine it thus would not he to look at it with 
the eye of Plato. His aim was as practical as that of 

* Let it not be forgotten, that for this terrible tleacriptioii, 
Socrates, to whom it is ascribed by Plato (IIoX. 1.) is called 
“ Prasstantisrimns sapientiae,” by a writer of the most masculine 
understanding, the least subject to be transported by cuthusiasin. 
— Tac. Ann. fib. vi. eftp. 6. “ Quae vulnera ! ” says Cicero, in alluding 
to the same passage. — Pe Off lib. iii. cap. 21. 
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Socrates. He employed every topic, witliout regard 
to its place in a system, or even always to its argu- 
mentative force, which could attract the small portion 
of the community then accessible to cultivation ; who, 
it should not be forgotten, had no moral instructor 
but the Philosopher, unaided, if not thwarted, by the 
reigning superstition: for Religion had not then, be- 
sides her own discoveries, brought down the most awful 
and the most beautiful forms of Moral Truth to the 
humblest station in human society. * 

Ethics retained her sober spirit in the hands of his 
great scholar and rival Aristotle, who, though he cer- 
tainly surpassed all men in acute distinction, in subtile 
argument, in severe method, in the power of analyzing 
what is most compounded, and of reducing to simple 
principles the most various and unlike appearances, 
yet appears to be stiU more raised above his fellows 
by the prodigious faculty of laying aside these extra- 
ordinary endowments whenever Ms present purpose 
required it ; — as in his History of Animals, in his 
treatises on philosophical criticism, and in his prac- 
tical writings, political as well as moral. Contrasted 
as his genius was to that of Plato, not only by its 
logical and metaphysical attributes, but by the regard 
to experience and observation of Nature which, in him 
perhaps alone, accompanied them ; (though the two 
may be considered as the original i*epresentatives of 
the two antagonist tendencies of philosophy — that 

* There can hardly be a finer example of Plato’s practical morals 
than iiis observations on the treatment of slaves. Genuine hu- 
manity and real probity,” says he, “ are brought to the test, by the 
behaviour of a man to slaves, whom he may wrong with impunity.” 
Aid^riXog yap b (pvcrsi teal p) irXatrribQ rijp bhcrji'i fiKTUiy M 

TO ddtKov iv tovtoiq tCjv avQptairiay kv (hq ahr^ p^biov abiKEiv^ 
— No/z. lib. vi, cap. 19. That Plato was considered as the fountain of 
ancient morals, would be sufficiently evident from Cicero alone : 

hoc igitur PlatonivS, quasi qiiodam sancto augustoque fonte, 
nostra omnis manabit oratio.” — Tusc. Qusest lib. v, cap. 12. Perhaps 
the sober Quintilian meant to mingle some censure with the highest 
praise: Plato, qui eioquendi facultate divina qiiadam et Home- 
rica, multum supra prosam orationem surgit.” — De Inst. Orat. 
lib. X. cap. I, 
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wliicli would ennoble man, and that which seeks 
rather to explain nature ;) yet opposite as tliey are in 
other I’espects, the master and the scholar combine to 
guard the Rule of Life against the licentious irruptions 
of the Sophists. 

In Ethics alone their systems differed more in 
words than in things. * That happiness consisted in 
virtuous pleasure, chiefly dependent on the state of 
mind, but not unaffected by outward agents, was the 
doctilne of both. Both would with Socrates have 
called happiness “ unrepented pleasure.” Xeither 
distinguished the two elements which they repre- 
sented as constituting the Supreme Good from each 
other; partly, perhaps, from a fear of appearing to 
separate them. Plato more habitually considered 
happiness as the natural fruit of Mrtue ; Aristotle 
oftener viewed Virtue as the means of attaining hap- 
piness. The celebrated doctrine of the Peripatetics, 
which placed all virtues in a medium between op- 
posite vices, was probably suggested by the Platonic 
representation of its necessity to keep up harmony 
between the different parts of our nature. The per- 
fection of a compound machine is attained where all 
its parts have the fullest scope for action. Where 
one is so far exerted as to repress othei's, there is a 
vice of excess : where any one has less activity than 
it might exert without disturbing others, there is a 
vice of defect. The point which all reach vithout 
collision with each other, is the mediocritv in which 
the Peripatetics placed Virtue. 

It was not till near a century after the death of 
Plato that Ethics became the scene of philosophical 
contest between the adverse schools of Epicurus and 

^ ^^TJna et consentiens duobus vocabiilis pbilosopbiiP forma 
iiistituta est, Academicoruin et Peripateticorcini ; qui rebus eou- 
gruentes nominibus differebant.” — Cic. Aead. Qiiipst. lib* i. cup. 4. 

Bovkerai (ApicrrorsXT^g) hirrov uyai rov Kara (j^ikotrofpkiv Xoyor* ruv 
fjLEv TTpaartKOUf rov Be ^swpTjritcoy. h'al rov TrpctKTckot}, ror re .vro, 

TToXtrtKoy* Tov Be ^e(ap7}TtK0v^ tov re mi XijyiKor, — Diog, 

Laert. lib. v, § 28. 
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Zeno ; wliose errors afford an. instructive example, 
that in the formation of a theory, partial truth is equi- 
valent to absolute falsehood. As the astronomer who 
left either the centripetal or the centrifugal force of 
the planets out of his view, would err as completely 
as he who excluded both, so the Epicureans and 
Stoics, who each confined themselves to real but not 
exclusive principles in Morals, departed as widely 
from the truth as if they had adopted no part of it. 
Every partial theory is indeed directly false, inas- 
much as it ascribes to one or few causes what is pro- 
duced by more. As the extreme opinions of one, if 
not of both, of these schools have been often revived 
with variations and refinements in modern times, and 
are still not without influence on ethical systems, it 
may be allowable to make some observations on this 
earliest of moral controversies. 

“ All other virtues,” said Epicurus, “ grow from 
prudence, Avhich teaches that we cannot live plea- 
surably without living justly and virtuously, nor live 
justly and virtuously without living pleasurably.” * 
The illustration of this sentence formed the whole 
moral discipline of Epicurus. To him we owe the 
general concurrence of reflecting men in succeeding 
times, in the important truth that men cannot be 
happy without a virtuous frame of mind and course 
of life ; a truth of inestimable value, not peculiar to 
the Epicureans, but placed by their exaggerations in 
a stronger light ; — a truth, it must be added, of less 
importance as a motive to right conduct than as com- 
pleting Moral Theory, which, however, it is very far 
from solely constituting. With that truth the Epi- 
cureans blended another position, which indeed is 
contained in the first words of the above statement ; 
namely, that because Virtue promotes happiness, 
every act of virtue must be done in order to promote 
the happiness of the agent. They and their modern 


* Diog. Laert, lib. X. §132. 
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followers tacitly assume, tliat the latter position is 
the consequence of the former; as if it were an in- 
ference from, the necessity of food to life, that the 
fear of death should be substituted for the appetite of 
hunger as a motive for eating. “ Friendship,” says 
Epicurus, “is to be pursued by the wise man only 
for its usefulness, but he will begin ; as he sows the 
field in order to reap.” * It is obvious, that if these 
words be confined to outward benefits, they may be 
sometimes true, but never can be pertinent ; for out- 
ward acts sometimes show kindness, but never com- 
pose it. If they be applied to kind feeling, they 
would indeed be pertinent, but they would be evi- 
dently and totally false ; for it is most certain that 
no man acquires an affection merely from his belief 
that it would be agreeable or advantageous to feel it. 
Kindness cannot indeed be pursued on account of the 
pleasure which belongs to it ; for man can no more 
know the pleasure till he has felt the affection, than 
he can form an idea of colour without the sense of 
sight. The moral character of Epicurus was ex- 
cellent ; no man more enjoyed the pleasure, or better 
performed the duties of friendship. The letter of his 
system was no more indulgent to vice than that of 
any other moralist, f Although, therefore, he has 
the merit of having more strongly inculcated the 
connection of Yirtue with happiness, perhaps by the 
faxilty excess of treating it as an exclusive principle ; 
yet his doctrine was justly charged with indisposing 
the mind to those exalted and generous sentiments, 

* Tri%' (filktav dia rijQ ’)(pelaQ, — Diog.Laert. lib. x. § 120* Ilic est 
locus/' Gassendi confesses, quern Epicurus non pariim vexatur, 

quando nemo non repreliendit, paraid amicitiain non sui, sed utili- 
tatis gratia*'^ 

•f It is due to him to observe, that he treated Iiumanitj" towards 
slaves, as one of the characteristics of a wise man. ''Otire mXdaai^ 
oliciraSy iXeifffsiP fiir toI) mi cvyyvutfxiiy rivi UTrra'ui/wr. 

— Diog. Laert. lib. x. § 118. It is not unworthy of remark, tliat 
neither Plato nor Epicurus thought it necessary to abstain from 
these topics in a city full of slaves, many of whom were men not 
destitute of knowledge. 
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without wHch no pure, elevated, bold, generous, or 
tender virtues can exist.* 

As Epicurus represented the tendency oi Virtue, 
which is a most important truth in ethical theory, as 
the sole inducement to virtuous practice ; so Zeno, in 
his disposition towards the opposite extreme, was in- 
clined to consider the moral sentiments, which are the 
motives of right conduct, as being the sole principles 
of moral science. The confusion was equally great 
in a philosophical view, but that of Epicurus was 
more fatal to interests of higher importance than 
those of Philosophy. Had the Stoics been content 
with affirming that Virtue is the source of all that part 
of our happiness which depends on ourselves, they 
would have taken a position from which it would have 
been impossible to drive them ; they would have laid 
down a principle of as great comprehension in practice 
as their wider pretensions ; a simple and incontro- 
vertible truth, beyond which every thing is an object 
of mere curiosity to man. Our information, hoAvever, 
about the opinions of the more celebrated Stoics is 
very scanty. None of their own writings are pre- 
served. We know little of them but from Cicero, 
the translator of Grecian philosophy, and from the 
Greek compilers of a later age; authorities which 
would be imperfect in the history of facts, but which 
are of far less value in the history of opinions, where 
a right conception often depends upon the minutest 
distinctions between words. We know that Zeno was 
more simple, and that Chrysippus, who was accounted 
the prop of the Stoic Porch, abounded more in subtile 
distinction and systematic spirit, f His power was at- 
tested as much by the antagonists whom he called 
foi'th, as by the scholars whom he formed. “ Had 

* generosum, nil magnificum sapit/’ — De Fin. lib. L cap. 7. 

f ^Chrysippus, qui fulcire pntatur porticum Stoicorum.” — Acad. 
Quasst. lib. ii. cap. 24. Elsewhere (De Orat. lib. i. cap. 12.— De Fin, 
lib. iw. cap. 3.), “ Acutissimns, sed in scribendo exilis et jejimus, 
scripsit rlietoricam sen potius obmutescendi artem;” — nearly as 
we should speak of a Schoolman. 
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tliere Ixjon no Chrysippus, there would have been no 
Carneades,” was the saying of the latter philosopher 
himself ; as it might have been said in the eighteenth 
century, “Had there been no Hume, there would 
have been no Kant and no Reid.” Cleanthes, when 
one of his followers would pay court to him by laying 
vices to the charge of his most formidable opponent, 
Arcesilaus the academic, answered with a justice 
and candour unhappily too rare, “ Silence, — do not 
malign him ; — though he attacks Virtue by his ar- 
guments, he confirms its authority by his life.” Ar- 
cesilaus, whether modestly or churlishly, replied, “ I 
do not choose to be flattered.” Cleanthes, witli a 
superiority of repartee, as well as charity, replied, 
“ Is it flattery to say that you speak one thing and 
do another?” It would be vain to expect that the 
fragments of the professors who lectured in the Stoic 
School for five hundred years, should be capable of 
being moulded into one consistent system; and we 
see that in Epictetus at least, the exaggeration of the 
sect was lowered to the level of Reason, by confining 
the sufl&cieney of Virtue to those cases only Avhere 
happiness is attainable by our voluntary acts. It 
ought to be added, in extenuation of a noble error, 
that the power of habit and character to struggle 
against outward evils has been proved by experience 
to be in some instances so prodigious, that no man can 
presume to fix the utmost limit of its possible increase. 

The attempt, however, of the Stoics to stretch the 
hounds of their system laeyond the limits of Nature, 
doomed them to fluctuate between a wild fanaticism 
on the one hand, and, on the other, concessions Avhieh 
left their difierences from other philosophers purely 
verbal. Many of their doctrines appear to be modi- 
fications of their original opinions, introduced as op- 
position became more formidable. In this manner 
they were driven to the necessity of admitting that 
the objects of our desires and appetites are wortby of 
preference, though they are denied to be constituents 
of happiness. It was thus that they were obliged to 
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invent a double morality; one for mankind at large, 
from whom was expected no more than the xaSijxov, 
— -which seems principally to have denoted acts of 
duty done from inferior or mixed motives ; and the 
other (which they appear to have hoped from their 
ideal wise man) xardpScuu-a, or perfect observance of 
rectitude, — which consisted only in moral acts done 
from mere reverence for Morahty, unaided by any 
feelings ; all which (without the exception of pity) 
they classed among the enemies of Eeason and the 
disturbers of the human soul. Thus did they shrink 
from their proudest paradoxes into verbal evasions. 
It is remarkable that men so acute did not perceive 
and acknowledge, that if pain were not an evil, cru- 
elty would not be a vice ; and that, if patience were 
of power to render torture indifferent. Virtue must 
expire in the moment of victory. There can be 
no more triumph, when there is no enemy left to 
conquer. * 

The influence of men’s opinions on the conduct of 
their lives is checked and modified by so many causes ; 
it so much depends on the strength of conviction, on 
its habitual combination with feelings, on the concur- 
rence or resistance of interest, passion, example, and 
sympathy, — -that a wise man is not the most forward 
in attempting to determine the power of its single 
operation over human actions. In the case of an in- 
dividual it becomes altogether uncertain. But when 
the experiment is made on a large scale, when it is 
long continued and varied in its circumstances, and 
especially when great bodies of men are for ages the 
subject of it, we cannot reasonably reject the con- 
sideration of the inferences to which it appears to 
lead. The Roman Patriciate, trained in the conquest 
and government of the civilized world, in spite of the 
tyrannical vices which sprung from that training, 
were raised by the greatness of their objects to an 

* “ Patience, sovereign o’er transmuted ill.” But as soon as the 
ill was really “ transmuted” into good, it is evident that there was 
no longer any scope left for the exercise of patience. 
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elevation of genius and character unmatched by any 
other aristocracy, ere the peiiod when, after pre- 
serving their power by a long course of -wise compro- 
mise with the people, they were betrayed by the army 
and the populace into the hands of a single tyrant of 
their own order — the most accomplished of usurpers, 
and, if Humanity and Justice could for a moment be 
silenced, one of the most illustrious of men. There is 
no scene in history so memorable as that in which 
Cajsar mastered a nobility of which Lucullus and 
Hortensius, Sulpicius and Catulus, Pompe3'and Cicei'o, 
Brutus and Cato were members. This renowned body 
had from the time of Scipio sought the Greek philo- 
sophy as an amusement or an ornament. Some few, 
“in thought more elevate,” caught the love of Truth, 
and were ambitious of discovering a solid foundation 
for the Rule of Life. The influence of the Grecian 
systems was tried, during the five centuries between 
Cameades and Constantine, by their effect on a body 
of men of the utmost originality, energy, and variety 
of character, in their successive positions of rulers of 
the world, and of slaves under the best and under the 
worst of uncontrolled masters. If we had found this 
influence perfectly uniform, we should have justly 
suspected our own love of system of having in part 
bestowed that appearance on it. Had there been no 
trace of such an influence discoverable in so great an 
experiment, we must have acquiesced in the paradox, 
that opinion does not at all affect conduct. The losult 
is the more satisfactory, because it appears to illustrate 
general tendency without excluding very remai'kable 
exceptions. Though Cassius was an Epicurean, the 
true representative of that school was the accomplished, 
prudent, friendly, good-natured time-server Atticus, 
the pliant slave of every tyrant, who could kiss the 
hand of Antony, imbrued as it was in the blood of 
Ciceroi^ The pure school of Plato sent forth Marcus 
Brutus, the signal humanity of whose life was both 
necessary' *TOd sufficient to prove that his daring 
breach of rules flowed only from that dire 
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necessity whicb. left no other means of upholding the 
most sacred principles. The Roman orator, though 
in speculative questions he embraced that mitigated 
doubt which allowed most ease and freedom to his 
genius, yet in those moral writings where his heart 
was most deeply interested, followed the severest sect 
of Philosophy, and became almost a Stoic. If any 
conclusion may be hazarded from this trial of systems, 
— the greatest which History has recorded, we must 
not refuse our decided, though not undistinguishing, 
preference to that noble school which preserved great 
souls untainted at the court of dissolute and ferocious 
tyrants; which exalted the slave of one of Nero’s 
courtiers to be a moral teacher of aftertimes; — which 
for the first, and hitherto for the only time, breathed 
philosophy and justice into those rules of law which 
govern the ordinary concerns of every man ; and 
which, above all, has contributed, by the examples 
of Marcus Portius Cato and of Marcus Aurelius An- 
toninus, to raise the dignity of our species, to keep 
alive a more ardent love of Virtue, and a more awful 
sense of duty throughout all generations.* 

The result of this short review of the practical 
philosophy of Greece seems to be, that though it was 
rich in rules for the conduct of life, and in exhibitions 
of the beauty of Virtue, and though it contains glimpses 
of just theory and fragments of perhaps every moral 
truth, yet it did not leave behind any precise and 
coherent system ; unless we except that of Epicurus, 
who purchased consistency, method, and perspicuity 
too dearly by sacrificing Truth, and by narrowing and 
lowering his views of human nature, so as to enfeeble, 

* Of all testimonies to the character of the Stoics, perhaps the 
most decisive is the speech of the vile sycophant Capito, in the 
mock impeachment of Thrasea Paetns, before a senate of slaves : 
“Ut quondam C. Csesarem et M. Catonem, ita nunc te, Nero, et 

Tliraseam, avida discordiarum eivitas loquitur Ista secta Tu- 

berones et Favonios, veteri quoque reipublicse ingrata nomina, 
genuit.” — Tacit. Ann. lib. xvi. cap. 22. See Appendix, Note A. 
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if not extinguish, all the vigorous motives to arduous 
virtue. It is remarkable, that while of the eight 
professors who taught in the Porch, from Zeno to 
Posidonius, every one either softened or exaggerated 
the doctrines of his predecessor ; and while the beau- 
tiful and reverend philosophy of Plato had, in his own 
Academy, degenerated into a scepticism which did not 
spare Morality itself, the system of Epicurus remained 
without change ; and his disciples continued for ages 
to show personal honours to his memory, in a manner 
which may seem unaccountable among those who 
were taught to measure propriety by a calculation of 
palpable and outward usefulness. This steady ad- 
herence is in part doubtless attributable to the portion 
of truth which the doctrine contains ; in some degree 
perhaps to the amiable and unboastful character of 
Epicurus *, not a little, it may be, to the dishonour of 
deserting an unpopular cause ; but probably most of 
all to that mental indolence which disposes the mind 
to rest in a simple system, comprehended at a glance, 
and easily falling in, both with ordinary maxims of 
discretion, and with the vulgar commonplaces of 
satire on human nature.* Wlien all instruction was 
conveyed by lectures, and when one master taught the 
whole circle of the sciences in one school, it was natural 
that the attachment of pupils to a professor should be 
more devoted than when, as in our times, he can teach 
only a small portion of a Knowledge spreading towards 
infinity, and even in his own little province finds a 
rival in every good writer who has treated the same 
subject. The superior attachment of the Epicureans 
to their master is not without some parallel among 

^ The progress of commonplace satire on sexes or professions, 
and (he might have added) on nations, has been exquisitely fiuielKHl 
by Gray in his Remarks on Lydgate; a fragment containing 
sages as finely thought and written as any in English prose* 
General satire on mankind is still more absurd ; for no invective 
can be so unreasonable as that which is founded on falling short 
of an ideal standard. 
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the followers of similar principles in our own age, 
who have also revived some part of that indifference 
to eloquence and poetry which may be imputed to the 
habit of contemplating all things in relation to hap- 
piness, and to (what seems its uniform effect) the 
egregious miscalculation which leaves a multitude of 
mental pleasures out of the account. It may be said, 
indeed, that the Epicurean doctrine has continued 
with little change to the present day; at least it is 
•• certain that no other ancient doctrine has proved so 
capable of being restored in the same form among the 
moderns : and it may be added, that Hobbes and 
Gassendi, as well as some of our own contemporaries, 
are as confident in their opinions, and as intolerant of 
scepticism, as the old Epicureans. The resemblance 
of modern to ancient opinions, concerning some of 
those questions upon which ethical controversy must 
always hinge, may be a sufficient excuse for a retro- 
spect of the Greek morals, which, it is hoped, wll 
simplify and shorten subsequent observation on those 
more recent disputes which form the proper subject 
of this discourse. 

The genius of Greece fell with Liberty. The Grecian 
philosophy received its mortal wound in the contests 
between scepticism and dogmatism which occupied the 
Schools in the age of Cicero. The Sceptics could only 
perplex, and confute, and destroy. Their occupation 
was gone as soon as they succeeded. They had nothing 
to substitute for what they overthrew; and they ren- 
dered their own art of no further use. They were no 
more than venomous animals, who stung their vic- 
tims to death, but also breathed their last into the 
wound. 

A third age of Grecian literature indeed arose at 
Alexandria, under the Macedonian kings of Egypt ; 
laudably distinguished by exposition, ciiticism, and 
imitation (sometimes abused for the purposes of hte- 
rary forgery), and still more honoured by some learned 
and highly-cultivated poets, as well as by diligent 

VOL.l. D 
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cultivators of History and Science ; among whom a 
few began, about the first preaching of Christianity, 
to turn their minds once more to that high Philosophy 
which seeks for the fundamental principles of human 
knowledge. Philo, a learned and philosophical He- 
brew, one of the flourishing colony of his nation 
established in that city, endeavoured to reconcile the 
Platonic philosophy -with the Mosaic Law and the 
Sacred Books of the Old Testament, About the end 
of the second century, when the Christians, Hebrews, 
Pagans, and various other sects of semi- or pseudo- 
Christian Gnostics appear to have studied in the same 
schools, the almost inevitable tendency of doctrines, 
however discordant, in such circumstances to amal- 
gamate, produced its full effect under Ammonius 
Saccas, a celebrated professor, who, by selection from 
the Greek systems, the Hebrew books, and the Oriental 
religions, and by some concession to the rising spirit 
of Christianity, of which the Gnostics had set the 
example, composed a very mixed system, commonly 
designated as the Eclectic philosophy. The contro- 
versies between his contemporaries and followers, 
especially those of Clement and Origen, the victorious 
champions of Christianity, with Plotinus and Por- 
phyry, who endeavoured to preserve Paganism by 
clothing it in a disguise of philosophical Theism, are, 
from the effects towards which they contributed, the 
most memorable in the history of human opinion.* 
But their connection with modern Ethics is too faint 
to warrant any observation m this place, on the im- 

* The change attempted bj Julian, Porphyry, and their friends, 
by which Theism would have become the popular Religion, may be 
estimated by the memorable passage of Tacitus on the Theism of 
the Jews. In the midst of all the obloquy and opprobrium with 
which he loads that people, his tone suddenly rises, when he comes 
to contemplate them as the only nation who paid religious honoui's 
to the Supreme and Eternal Mind alone, and his style swells at the 
sight of so sublime and wonderful a scene. “ Summum illud et 
asternum, neque mutabile, neque interiturum.” Hist, lib.v. cap. o. 
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perfect and partial memorials of them which have 
reached us. The death of Boethius in the West, and 
the closing of the Athenian Schools by Justinian, may 
be considered as the last events in the history of 
ancient philosophy.* 


SECTION III. 

RETKOSPECT OF SCHOLASTIC ETHICS. 

An interval of a thousand years elapsed between the 
close of ancient and the rise of modern philosophy ; 
the most unexplored, yet not the least instructive 
portion of the history of European opinion. In that 
period the sources of the institutions, the manners, and 
the characteristic distinctions of modern nations, have 
been traced by a series of philosophical inquirers from 
Montesquieu to Hallam ; and there also, it may be 
added, more than among the Ancients, are the well- 
springs of our speculative doctrines and controversies. 
Ear from being inactive, the human mind, during 
that period of exaggerated darkness, produced dis- 
coveries in Science, inventions in Art, and contriv- 
ances in Government, some of which, perhaps, were 
rather favoured than hindered by the disorders of 
society, and by the twilight in which men and things 

* The punishment of death was inflicted on Pagans by a law of 
Constantins. “ Volumus cunetos sacrificiis ahstinere : si aliquid 
hujusmodi perpetraverint, gladio ultore sternantur.” Cod. Just. lib. i. 
tit. xi. ‘ de Paganis.’ From the authorities cited by Gibbon, (note, 
chap, xi.) as well as from some research, it should seem that the 
edict for the suppression of the Athenian schools was not ad- 
mitted into the vast collection of laws enacted or systematized by 
Justinian. 

D 2 
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were seen. Had Boethius, the last of the ancients, 
foreseen, that within four centuries of his death, in 
the province of Britain, then a prey to all the horrors 
of harbaric invasion, a chief of one of the fiercest 
tribes of barbarians * should translate into the jargon 
of his freebooters the work on The Consolations <jf 
Philosophy, of which the composition had soothed the 
cruel imprisonment of the philosophic Roman himself, 
he must, even amidst his sufferings, have derived 
some gratification from such an assurance o£ the 
recovery of mankind from ferocity and ignorance. 
But had he been alloived to revisit the earth in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, wdth what wonder 
and delight might he have contemplated the ncAv and 
fairer order which was beginning to disclose its 
beauty, and to promise more than it revealed. He 
would have seen personal slavery nearly e.xtin- 
guished, and women, first released from Oriental im- 
prisonment by the Greeks, and raised to a higher 
dignity among the Romans f, at length fast approach- 
ing to due equality; — two revolutions the most sig- 
nal and beneficial since the da'wn of civilisation. He 
would have seen the discovery of gunpow'der, wdiich 
for ever guarded civilised society against barbarians, 
while it transferred military strength from the few to 
the many; of paper and printing, which rendei'ed a 
second destruction of the repositories of knoivledge 
impossible, as well as opened a way by which it was 
to be finally accessible to all mankind ; of the com- 
pass, by means of which navigation had ascertained 
the form of the planet, and laid open a new continent, 

^ King Alfred. 

f The steps of this important progress, as far as relates to Athens 
and Rome, are well remarked upon by one of the finest of the Roman 
writers. “ Quern enim Romanorum pndet uxorem diieere in <ton- 
vivium ? ant cujus materfamilias non prinuim ioeum tenet adlinin, 
atque in celebritate versatnr? quod multo fit aliter in (Ineeia : nnm 
neque in conviTinm adhibetur, nisi propinquorum ; lUHpie si.^det 
nisi in interiore parte tedinm, qum Gpmconitis appellator, quo 
nemo accedit, nisi propinqna cognatione conjunctus.” Corn. Nep. 
in Prsefat 
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more extensive than his world. If he had turned to 
civil institutions, he might have learned that some 
nations had preserved an ancient, simple, and seem- 
ingly rude mode of legal proceeding, which threw 
into the hands of the majority of men a far larger 
share of judicial power, than was enjoyed by them in 
any ancient democracy. He would have seen every- 
where the remains of that principle of representation, 
the glory of the Teutonic race, by which popular 
government, anciently imprisoned in cities, became 
capable of being strengthened by its extension over 
vast countries, to which experience cannot even now 
assign any limits; and which, in times still distant, 
was to exhibit, in the newly-discovered Continent, a 
republican confederacy, likely to surpass the Mace- 
donian and Eoman empires in extent, greatness, and 
duration, but gloriously founded on the equal rights, 
not like them on the universal subjection, of man- 
kind. In one respect, indeed, he might have la- 
mented that the race of man had made a really 
retrograde movement ; that they had lost the liberty 
of philosophizing ; that the open exercise of their 
highest faculties was interdicted. But he might also 
have perceived that this giant evil had received a 
mortal wound from Luther, who in his warfare 
against Rome had struck a hlow against all human 
authority, and unconsciously disclosed to mankind 
that they wei’e entitled, or rather bound, to form 
and utter their own opinions, and that most certainly 
on whatever subjects are the most deeply interesting : 
for although this most fruitful of moral truths was not 
yet so released from its combination with the wars 
and passions of the age as to assume a distinct and 
visible form, its action was already discoverable in 
the divisions among the Reformers, and in the fears 
and struggles of cml and ecclesiastical oppressors. 
The Council of Trent, and the Courts of Paris, 
Madrid, and Rome, had before that time foreboded 
the emancipation of Reason. 

Though the middle age be chiefly memorable as 

B 8 
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that in ■which the foundations of a new order of 
society were laid, uniting the stability of the (Jrientsil 
system, ■without its inflexibility, to the activity of the 
Hellenic cmlisation, ■without its disorder and incon- 
stancy; yet it is not unwoi’thy of notice by us here, 
on account of the subterranean current wliieh flows 
through it, from the speculations of ancient to those 
of modern times. That dark stream must be un- 
covered before the history of the European Under- 
standing can be thoroughly comprehended. It was 
la'wful for the emancipators of Eeason in their first 
struggles to carry on mortal war against the School- 
men. The necessity has long ceased ; they arc no 
longer dangerous ; and it is now felt by philosophers 
that it is time to explore and estimate that vast por- 
tion of the history of Philosophy from which ■we have 
scornfully turned our eyes.* A few sentences only 
can be allotted to the subject in thivS place. In the 
very depths of the Middle Age, the darkness of Chris- 
tendom was faintly broken by a few thinly-scattered 
lights. Even then, Moses Ben Maimon fought phi- 
losophy among the persecuted Hebrews, whose an- 
cient schools had never perhaps been wholly inter- 
rupted ; and a series of distinguished Mahometans, 
among whom two are known to us by the names of 
Avicenna and Averroes, translated ■the Peripatetic 
■writings into their o-wn language, expounded their 
doctrines in no servile spirit to their follo^w^ers, and 

. * Tennemann, GescMchte der Pliilosopliie. Cousin, Cours de 
Philosophie, Paris, 1828. Mj esteem for tills last admirable writer 
encourages me to say, that tlie beauty of his diction has sometimes 
the same effect on his thoughts that a sunny haze produces on out- 
ward objects ; and to submit to his serious consideration, whether 
the allurements of Schelling’s system have not betrayed him into 
a too frequent forgetfulness that principles, equally adapted to all 
phenomena, furnish in speculation no possible test of their truth, 
and lead, in practice, to total indifference and inactivity res|)eeting 
human affairs. I quote with pleasure an excellent observation from 
this work : “Le moyen age n’est pas autre chose que la formation 
penible, lente et sanglante, de tous les elemens de la civilisation 
moderne *, je dis la formation, et non leur developpement.^' (2nd 
Lecture, p. 27.) 
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enabled the European Christians to naake those ver- 
sions of them from Arabic into Latin, which in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries gave birth to the scho- 
lastic philosophy. 

The Schoolmen were properly theologians, who em- 
ployed philosophy only to define and support that 
system of Christian belief which they and their con- 
temporaries had embraced. The founder of that 
theological system was Aurelius Augustinus* (called 
by us Augustin), bishop of Hippo, in the province of 
Africa; a man of great genius and ai’dent character, 
who adopted, at different periods of his life, the most 
various, but at all times the most decisive and sys- 
tematic, as well as daring and extreme opinions. 
This extraordinary man became, after some strug- 
gles, the chief Doctor, and for ages almost the sole 
oracle, of the Latin church. It happened by a sin- 
gular accident, that the Schoolmen of the twelfth 
century, who adopted his theology, instead of borrow- 
ing their defensive weapons from Plato, the favourite 
of their master, had recourse for the exposition and 
maintenance of their doctrines to the writings of 
Aristotle, the least pious of philosophical theists. 
The Augustinian doctrines of original sin, predesti- 
nation, and grace, little known to the earlier Christian 
writers, who appear indeed to have adopted opposite 
and milder opinions, were espoused by Augustin him- 
self in his old age ; when, by a violent swing from 
his youthful Manicheism, which divided the sove- 
reignty of the world between two adverse beings, he 
did not shrink, in his pious solicitude for tracing the 
power of God in all events, from presenting the most 
mysterious parts of the moral government of the Uni- 
verse, in their darkest colours and their sternest shape, 
as articles of faith, the objects of the habitual medi- 
tation and practical assent of mankind. The prin- 
ciples of his rigorous system, though not with all 
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tlvfir legitimate consequences, wei'c taught in the 
schools ; respoetfully proinulgatod I'ather than much 
inculcated by the Western Church (for in the hast 
these opinions seem to have been tinknovni) ; scarcely 
perlmps distinctly assented to by the majority of the 
clergy ; and seldom heard of hy laymen till the s}-s- 
teinatic genius and fervid eloquence of Calvin ren- 
dered them a popular creed in the most devont and 
moral portion of the Christian world. Anselm the 
Piedmontese Archbishop of Canterbury, was the earl iest 
reviver of the Augustinian opinions. Aquinas f was 
their most redoubted champion. To them, however, 
the latter joined others of a different spirit. Faith, 
according to him, was a virtue, not in the sense in 
which it denotes the things believed, but in that in 
which it signifies the state of mind which leads to 
right Belief. Goodness he regarded as the moving 
principle of the Divine Government ; Justice, as a 
modification of Goodness ; and, with all his zeal to 
magnify the Sovereignty of God, he yet taught, that 
though God always wills what is just, nothing is just 
solely because He ■wills it. Scotiis the most subtile 
of doctors, recoils from the Augustinian rigour, 
though he rather intimates than avows his doubts. 
He was assailed for his tendency towards the Pela- 
gian or Anti- Augustinian doctrines liy many oppo- 
nents, of whom the most famous in his own time Avas 
Thomas Bradwardiue§, Archbishop of Canterhury, 

* Born, 1033; died, 1109. 

f Boi-n, 1224 ; died, 1274. Sec Note C. 

If Born about 1265 ; died at Cologne (where his grave is still 
shown) in 1308. tVliether he was a native of Dunston in North- 
innberlaml, or of Dunse in Berwickshire, or of Down in Ireland, 
was a question long and warmly contested, but wliielt seems to be 
settled by his biographer, Luke Wadding, who ([notes a jiassage of 
Scottra’s Commentary on Ai'istotlc’s Metajdiysics, tvhere h(( illus- 
tetites' Ms author thus : “ As in the definition of St. Francis, or 
St. Fatrki, man is necessarily presupposed.” Scot. Oi». i. 3. As 
Seotus was a Franciscanj the mention of St. Patrick seems to show 
that he was Irishman. See Note D. 

§ Bom about 129Uj died in 1349 ; the contemporary of Chaucer, 
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formerly confessor of Edward III., whose defence of 
Predestination was among the most noted works of 
that age. hie revived the principles of the ancient 
philosophers, who, from Plato to Marcus Aurelius, 
taught that error of judgment, being involuntary, is 
not the proper subject of moi-al disapprobation ; which 
indeed is implied in Aquinas’s account of Paith.* But 
he appears to have been the first whose language in- 
clined towards that most pernicious of moral heresies, 
which represents Morality to be founded on Will.f 
William of Ockham, the most justly celebrated of 
English Schoolmen, went so far beyond this inclination 
of his master, as to affirm, that “ if God had com- 
manded his creatures to hate Himself, the hatred of 
God would ever be the duty of man — a monstrous 
hyperbole, into which he was perhaps betrayed by his 
denial of the doctrine of general ideas, the pre-exist- 
ence of which in the Eternal Intellect was commonly 
regarded as the foundation of the immutable nature 
of Morality. This doctrine of Ockham, which by 
necessary implication refuses moral attributes to the 
Deity, and contradicts the existence of a moral go- 
vernment, is practically equivalent to atheism.J As 
all devotional feelings have moral qualities for their 
sole object ; as no being can inspire love or reverence 
otherwise than by those qualities which are naturally 
amiable or venerable, this doctrine would, if men were 
consistent, extinguish piety, or, in other words, anni- 
hilate Eeligion. Yet so astonishing are the contra- 
dictions of human nature, that this most impious of 
all opinions probably originated in a pious solicitude 
to magnify the Sovereignty of God, and to exalt His 
authority even above His own gooffiiess. Hence we 

aiicl probably a fellow-student of Wicliffe and Roger Bacon. His 
principal woi'k was entitledj ‘ De Causa Dei contra Pelagium, et de 
¥irtute Gaxisarumj Jibritres/: . . ■ 

* See Note E. f See Note F. 

I A passage to tliis effect, from Ockbam, with nearly the same 
remark, lias, since the text was written, been discovered on a re- 
perusal of Cudwortifs Immutable Morality, p. 10. 
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may understand its adoption by Jolin Gerson, the 
oracle of the Council of Constance, and the great op- 
ponent of the spiritual monarchy of the Pope, — a 
pious mystic, who placed religion in devout feeling.* * * § 
In further explanation, it may he added, that Gers(»n 
was of the sect of the Nominalists, of which (Jckham 
was the founder, and that he was the more ready to 
follow his master, because they both courageously 
maintained the independence of the State on the 
Church, and the authority of the Church o-v'er the 
Pope. The general opinion of the schools was, Iiow- 
ever, that of Aquinas, who, from the native soundness 
of his o-^vn understanding, as well as from the excellent 
example of Aristotle, was averse from all rash and 
extreme dogmas on questions which had any relation, 
however distant, to the duties of life. 

It is very remarkable, though hitherto tmobserved, 
that Aquinas anticipated those controversies respecting 
perfect disinterestedness in the religious aftections 
which occupied the most illustrious members of his 
communion f four hundred years after his death; and 
that he discussed the like question respecting the 
other affections of human nature with a fulness and 
clearness, an exactness of distinction, and a justness 
of determination, scarcely surpassed by the most acute 
of modern philosophers. J It ought to be added, that, 
according to the most natural and I’easonable con- 
struction of his words, he allowed to the Church a 
control only over spiritual concerns, and recognised 
the supremacy of the civil powers in all temporal 
affairs.§ 


* “ Remitto ad quod Occam de Me materid in Lib. Sentent. 
dicit, in qua explicatione si rudis judicetur, nescio quidappellabitur 
subtilitas.” De Vita Spirit. Op. iii. 14. 

t Bossuet and Penelon. 

f See Aquinas — > “ Utrum Deus sit super omnia diligetidus ex 
caritate.” — “Utrum in dilectione Dei possit liaberi respectus ad 
aliquam mercedem.” Opera, ix. 322, 325. Some illustration.s of tJii.s 
memorable anticipation, wbicb. has escaped the research even of 
the industrious Tennemann, will be found in the Kote G. 

§ See Note H. 
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It has already been stated that the scholastic system 
was a collection of dialectical subtilties, contrived for 
the support of the coiTupted Christianity of that age, 
by a succession of divines, whose extraordinary powers 
of distinction and reasoning were morbidly enlarged 
in the long meditation of the Cloister, by the exclusion 
of every other pursuit, and the consequent palsy of 
every other faculty ; — who were cut off from all the 
materials on which the mind can operate, and doomed 
for ever to toil in defence of what they must never 
dare to examine ; — to whom their age and their con- 
dition denied the means of acquiring literature, of 
observing Nature, or of studying mankind. The few 
in whom any portion of imagination and sensibility 
survived this discipline, retired from the noise of 
debate, to the contemplation of pure and beautiful 
visions. They were called Mystics. The greater 
part, driven back on themselves, had no better em- 
ployment than to weave cobwebs out of the terms of 
art which they had vainly, though ingeniously, mul- 
tiplied. The institution of clerical celibacy, originat- 
ing in an enthusiastic pursuit of Purity, promoted by 
a mistake in moral prudence, which aimed at raising 
religious teachers in the esteem of their fellows, and 
at concentrating their whole minds on professional 
duties, at last encouraged by the ambitious policy of 
the See of Rome, which was desirous of detaching 
them from all ties but her own, had the effect of 
shutting up all the avenues which Providence has 
opened for the entrance of social affection and vir- 
tuous feeling into the human heart. Though this 
institution perhaps prevented Knowledge from be- 
coming once more the exclusive inheritance of a 
sacerdotal caste ; though the rise of innumerable lay- 
men, of the lowest condition, to the highest dignities 
of the Church, was the grand democratical principle 
of the Middle Age, and one of the most powerful agents 
in impelling mankind towards a better order; yet 
celibacy must be considered as one of the peculiar 
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infelicities of these secluded philosophers ; not only 
as it abridged their happiness, nor even solely, though 
chiefly, as it excluded them from the school in wliich 
the heart is humanized, but also (an infei’ior con- 
sideration, but more pertinent to our present jnirposc) 
because the extinction of these moral feelings 'n'as as 
much a subtraction from the moralist’s store of facts 
and means of knowledge, as the loss of sight or of 
touch could prove to those of the natui'alist. 

xS either let it bethought that to have been destitute 
of Letters was to them no more than a want of an orna- 
ment and a curtaihnent of gratification. Every poem, 
every history, every oration, every pictui’e, every 
statue, is an experiment on human feeling, — the grand 
object of investigation by the moralist. Every work 
of genius in every department of ingenious Art and 
polite Literature, in proportion to the extent and 
duration of its sway over the Spirits of men, is a re- 
pository of ethical facts, of which the moral philoso- 
pher cannot be deprived by his own insensibility, or 
by the iniquity of the times, without being robbed of 
the most precious instruments and invaluable materials 
of his science. Moreover, Letters, which are closer to 
human feeling than Science can ever be, have another 
influence on the sentiments with which the sciences 
are viewed, on the activity with which they are pur- 
sued, on the safety with which they ai’c preserved, 
and even on the mode and spirit in which they are 
cultivated: they are the channels by which ethical 
science has a constant intercourse with general feeling. 
As the arts called useful maintain the popular honour 
of physical knowledge, so polite Letters allure the 
world into the neighbourhood of the sciences of Mind 
and of Morals. Whenever the agi'eeahle vehicles of 
Literature do not convey their doctrines to the public, 
they are liable to be interrupted by the dispersion of 
a handful of recluse doctors, and the overthrow of 
their baiven and unlamented seminaries. Xor is this 
all: these sciences themselves suffer as much when 
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they are thus released from the curb of common sense 
and natural feeling, as the public loses by the want 
of those aids to right practice which moral knowledge 
in its sound state is qualified to afibrd. The necessity 
of being intelligible, at least to all persons who join 
superior understanding to habits of reflection, and 
who are themselves in constant communication with 
the far wider circle of intelligent and judicious men, 
which slowly but surely forms general opinion, is the 
only effectual check on the natural proneness of meta- 
physical speculations to degenerate into gaudy dreams, 
or a mere war of words. The disputants who are set 
free from the wholesome check of sense and feeling, 
generally carry their dogmatism so far as to rouse 
the sceptic, who from time to time is provoked to 
look into the flimsiness of their cobwebs, and rushes 
in with his besom to sweep them, and their systems, 
into oblivion. It is true that Literature, which thus 
draws forth Moral Science from the schools into the 
world, and recals her from thorny distinctions to her 
natural alliance with the intellect and sentiments of 
mankind, may, in ages and nations otherwise situated, 
produce the contrary evil of rendering Ethics shallow, 
declamatory, and inconsistent. Europe at this moment 
affords, in different countries, specimens of these op- 
posite and alike-mischievous extremes. But we are 
now concerned only with the temptations and errors 
of the scholastic age. 

We ought not so much to wonder at the mistakes 
of men so situated, as that they, without the restraints 
of the general understanding, and with the clogs of 
system and establishment, should in so many instances 
have opened questions untouched by the more unfet- 
tered Ancients, and veins of speculation since mis- 
takenly supposed to have been first explored in more 
modern times. Scarcely any metaphysical controversy 
agitated among recent philosophers was unknown to 
the Schoolmen, unless we except that which relates 
to Liberty and Necessity, and this would be an excep- 
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tion of doubtful propriety ; for tlie disposition to it is 
clearly discoverable in tbe disputes of the Tbomists 
and Scotists respecting the Augustinian and Pelagian 
doctrines*, although they were restrained from the 
avowal of legitimate consequences on either side by the 
theological authority which both parties acknowledged. 
The Scotists steadily affirmed the blamelessness of 
erroneous opinion ; a principle which is the only ef- 
fectual security for conscientious inquiry, for mutual 
kindness, and for public quiet. The controversy be- 
tween the Nominalists and Eealists, treated by some 
modem writers as an example of bai’barous vTangling, 
was in truth an anticipation of that modern dispute 
which still divides metaphysicians, — MTiether the 
human mind can form general ideas, or Whether the 
words which are supposed to convey such ideas be 
not terms, representing only a number of particular 
perceptions? — questions so far from frivolous, that 
they deeply concern both the natui'e of reasoning 
and the structure of language ; on which Hobbes, 
Berkeley, Hume, Stewart, and Tooke, have followed 
the Nominalists ; and Descartes, Locke, Reid, and 
Kant have, with various modifications and some in- 
consistencies, adopted the doctrine of the Realists, f 
With the Schoolmen appears to have originated the 
form, though not the substance, of the celebrated 
maxim, which, whether true or false, is pregnant 
with systems, — “ There is nothing in the Under- 
standing which was not before in the Senses.” 
Ockham J the Nominalist first denied the Peripatetic 

* See Note I. 

f Locke speaks on tMs subject inconsistently; lleicl calls Inm-* 
self a conceptualist ; Kant uses terms so different, that be ought 
perhaps to be considered as of neither party. Leibnitz, Tarying in 
some measure from the general spirit of his speculations, warmly 
panegyrizes the Nominalists : Secta Nominaiiiim, omnium inter 
scholasticos profundissima, et hodiemm reformats pIiiloso})handi 
rationi congruentissima.” Op. iy. 59. 

I Maximi vir ingenii, et eruditionis pro illo mro summm, Wil- 
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doctrine of the existence of certain species (since the 
time of Descartes called “ideas”) as the directobjects of 
perception and thought, interposed between the mind 
and outward objects ; the modern opposition to which 
by Dr. Reid has been supposed to justify the allot- 
ment of so high a station to that respectable philoso- 
pher. He taught also that we know nothing of Mind 
but its acts, of which we are conscious. More in- 
clination towards an independent philosophy is to be 
traced among the Schoolmen than might be expected 
from their circumstances. Those who follow two 
guides will sometimes choose for themselves, and may 
prefer the subordinate one on some occasions. Aristotle 
rivalled the Church ; and the Church herself safely 
allowed considerable latitude to the philosophical 
reasonings of those who were only heard or read in 
colleges or cloisters, on condition that they neither 
impugned her authority, nor dissented from her wor- 
ship, nor departed from the language of her creeds. 
The Nominalists were a freethinking sect, who, not- 
withstanding their defence of kings against the Court 
of Rome, were persecuted by the civil power. It 
should not be forgotten that Luther was a Nomi- 
nalist.* 

If not more remarkable, it is more pertinent to our 
purpose, that the ethical system of the Schoolmen, or, 
to speak more properly, of Aquinas, as the Moral 
Master of Christendom for three centuries, was in its 
practical part so excellent as to leave little need of 
extensive change, with the inevitable exception of the 
connection of his religious opinions with his precepts 
and counsels. His Rule of Life is neither lax nor 

helmus Occam, Anglus.” Ib. 60. Tte writings of Ockham, which 

are very rare, I have never seen. I owe my knowledge of them 
to Tennemann, who however quotes the words of Ockham, and of 
his 'disciple Biel. 

* In Martini Lutheri scriptis prioribus amor Nominalium satis 
elncet, donee procedente tempore erga omnes monachos sequaliter 
affectus esse ccepit.” Ib. 
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impracticable. His grounds of duty are solely laid 
in the nature of man, and in the wellbeing of society. 
Such an intruder as Subtilty seldom stivnys into his 
moral instructions. With a most imperfect knowledge 
of the Peripatetic writings, he came near the Great 
Master, by abstaining, in practical philosoph^y, from 
the unsuitable exercise of that faculty of distinction, 
in which he would probably have shown that he was 
little inferior to Aristotle, if he had been equally 
unrestrained. His very frequent coincidence with 
modern moralists is doubtless to be ascribed chiefly 
to the nature of the subject; but in pai’t also to that 
unbroken succession of teachers and VTiters, which 
preserved the observations contained in what had 
been long the text -book of the European Schools, after 
the books themselves had been for ages banished and 
forgotten. The praises bestowed on Aquinas by 
every one of the few great men who appear to have 
examined his writings since the downfal of his power, 
among whom may be mentioned Erasmus, Grotius, 
and Leibnitz, are chiefly, though not solely, referable 
to his ethical works. * 

Though the Schoolmen had thus anticipated many 
modern controversies of a properly metaphysical sort, 
they left untouched most of those questions of ethical 
theory which were unknown to, or neglected by, the 
Ancients. They do not appear to have disci'iminated 
between the nature of moral sentiments, and the cii- 
terion of moral acts ; to have considered to what 
faculty of our mind moral approbation is referable; 
or to have inquired whether our Moral Faculty, what- 
ever it may be, is implanted or acquired. Those who 
measure only by palpable results, have very consist- 
ently regarded the metaphysical and theological con- 
troversies of the Schools as a mere waste of intellectual 
power. But the contemjflation of the athletic vigour 
and versatile skill manifested by the European under- 

* See especially the excellent Preface of Leibnitz to Nizolius, 
§37. Ib. 59. 
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standing, at tlie moment when it emerged from this 
tedious and rugged discipline, leads, if not to appro- 
bation, yet to more qualified censure. What might 
have been the result of a difierent combination of 
circumstances, is an inquiry which, on a large scale, 
is beyond human power. We may, however, venture 
to say that no abstract science, unconnected with 
Religion, was likely to be respected in a barbarous 
age ; and we may be allowed to doubt whether any 
knowledge dependent directly on experience and aji- 
plicable to immediate practice, would have so trained 
the European mind as to qualify it for that series of 
inventions, and discoveries, and institutions which 
begins with the sixteenth century, and of which no 
end can now be foreseen but the extinction of the race 
of man. 

The fifteenth century was occupied by the disputes 
of the Realists with the Nominalists, in which the 
scholastic doctrine expired. After its close no School- 
man of note appeared. The sixteenth may be con- 
sidered as the age of transition from the scholastic to 
the modern philosophy. The former, indeed, retained 
possession of the Universities, and was long after dis- 
tinguished by all the ensigns of authority. But 
the mines were already prepared : the revolution in 
Opinion had commenced. The moral writings of the 
preceding times had generally been commentaries on 
that part of the Summa Theologim of Aquinas which 
relates to Ethics. Though these still continued to be 
published, yet the most remarkable moralists of the 
sixteenth century indicated the approach of other 
modes of thinking, by the adoption of the more inde- 
pendent titles of “ Treatises on Justice” and “Law.” 
These titles were suggested, and the spirit, contents, 
and style of the writings themselves were materially af- 
fected by the improved cultivation of the Roman law, 
by the renewed study of ancient literature, and by 
the revival of various systems of Greek philosophy, 
now studied in the original, which at once mitigated 
and rivalled the scholastic doctors, and while they 
: :-;tol.:l.- e.; ' 
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rendered Philosophy more free, re-opened its commu- 
nications with society and affairs. The speculative 
theology which had arisen under the French govern- 
ments of Paris and London in the twelfth century, 
which flourished in the thirteenth in Italy in the 
hands of Aquinas, which was advanced in the British 
Islands by Scotus and Ockham in the fourteenth, w^as, 
in the sixteenth, with unabated acuteness, but with a 
clearness and elegance unknown before the restoration 
of Letters, cultivated by Spain, in that age the most 
powerful and magnificent of the European nations. 

Many of these writers treated the law of wmr and 
the practice of hostilities in a juridical form.* Francis 
Yictoria, who began to teach at YaUadolid in 1525, is 
said to have first expounded the doctrines of the 
Schools in the language of the age of Leo the Tenth. 
Dominic Sotof, a Dominican, the confessor of Charles 
Y., and the oracle of the Council of Trent, to whom 
that assembly were indebted for much of the precision 
and even elegance for which their doctrinal decrees 
are not unjustly commended, dedicated his Treatise 
on Justice and Law to Don Carlos, in terms of praise 
which, used by a writer who is said to have declined 
the high dignities of the Church, lead us to hope that 
he was unacquainted with the brutish vices of that 

^ Many of tlie separate dissertations, on points of tliis nature, 
are contained in the immense collection entitled “Tractatiis Trae- 
tatuum/’ published at Venice in 1584, under the patronage of the 
Eoman see. There are three De Bello ; one by Lupus of Segovia 
Tvben Francis 1. was prisoner in Spain ; another, more celebrated, 
by Francis Arias, who, on the llth June 1532, discussed before 
the College of Cardinals the legitimacy of a war by the Emperor 
against the Pope. There are two De Pace ; and others De Potes- 
tate Regia, De Poena Mortis, &c. The most ancient and scholastic 
is that of J. de Lignano of Milan De Bello. The above writ<?rs 
are mentioned in the prolegomena to Grotius, De Jure Belli. Pietro 
Bellonij Counsellor of the Duke of Savoy (De Re Militari), treats 
his subject with the minuteness of a Judge- Advocate, and has more 
modern examples, chiefly Italian, than Grotius. 

t Bom, 1494; died,^ 1560. Antonii Bib. Hisp. Nov. The 
opinion of the extent of Soto’s knowledge entertained by his con- 
temporaries is expressed in a jingle, Qui scit Sotum seit Mum. 
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wretched prince. It is a concise and not inelegant 
compound of the Scholastic Ethics, which continued 
to he of considerable authority for more than a cen- 
tury. * * * § Both he and his master Victoria deserve to 
be had in everlasting remembrance, for the part which 
they took on behalf of the natives of America and of 
Africa, against the rapacity and cruelty of the Span- 
iards. Victoria pronounced war against the Ame- 
ricans for their vices, or for their paganism, to be 
unjust, t Soto was the authority chiefly consulted 
by Charles V., on occasion of the conference held 
before him at Valladolid, in 1542, between Sepulveda, 
an advocate of the Spanish colonists, and Las Casas, 
the champion of the unhappy Americans, of which the 
result was a very imperfect edict of reformation in 
1543. This, though it contained little more than a 
recognition of the principle of justice, almost excited 
a rebellion in Mexico. Sepulveda, a scholar and a 
reasoner, advanced many maxims which were specious 
and in themselves reasonable, but which practically 
tended to defeat even the scanty and almost illusive 
reform which ensued. Las Casas was a passionate 
missionary, whose zeal, kindled by the long and near 
contemplation of cruelty, prompted him to exag- 
gerations of fact and argument J ; yet, with all its 
errors, it afibrded the only hope of preserving the 
natives of America from extirpation. The opinion of 
Soto could not fail to be conformable to his excellent 
principle, that “there can be no ditference between 
Christians and pagans, for the law of nations is equal 
to all nations.” § To Soto belongs the signal honour 
of being the first writer who condemned the Ajfrican 
slave-trade. “ It is aflS^rmed,” says he, “ that the 
unhappy Ethiopians are by fraud or force carried 

* See Note K 

f “ Indis non debere auferri imperium, ideo quia sunt peccatores, 
vel ideo quia non sunt Christiani,” were the words of Victoria. 

t See Note L. 

§ “ Neque discrepantia (ut reor) est inter Cliristianos et infldeles, 
quoniam jus gentium cunctis gentibus asquale est.” 

B 2 , 
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away and sold as slaves. If tMs is true, neither those 
who have taken them, nor those who purchased them, 
nor those who hold them in bondage, can ever have a 
quiet conscience tiU they emancipate them, even if no 
compensation should be obtained.”* As the work 
which contains this memorable condemnation of man- 
stealing and slavery was the substance of lectures for 
many years delivered at Salamanca, Philosophy and 
Eeligion appear, by the hand of their faithful minister, 
to have thus smitten the monsters in their earliest 
infancy. It is hard for any man of the present age 
to conceive the praise which is due to the excellent 
monks who courageously asserted the rights of those 
whom they never saw, against the prejudices of their 
order, the supposed interest of their religion, the 
ambition of their government, the avarice and pride 
of their countrymen, and the prevalent opinions of 
their time. 

Francis Suarezf, a Jesuit, whose voluminous works 
amount to twenty-four volumes in folio, closes the list 
of writers of his class. His work on Laws and on 
God the Lawgiver, may be added to the above treatise 
of Soto, as exhibiting the most accessible and perspi- 
cuous abridgement of the theological philosophy in its 
latest form. Grotius, who, though he was the most 
upright and candid of men, could not have praised a 
Spanish Jesuit beyond his deserts, calls Suarez the 
most acute of philosophers and divines. J On a prac- 
tical matter, which may be naturally mentioned here, 
though in strict method it belongs to another subject, 
the merit of Suarez is conspicuous. He first saw that 
international law was composed not only of the simple 
principles of justice applied to the intercourse be- 
tween states, but of those usages, long observed in 
that intercourse by the European race, which have 

* De Just, et Jure, lib. iv. qussst. ii. art. 2. 

t Born, 1538; died, 1617. 

i Tantae subtilitatis pbilosopbum et tlieologum, ut vix quem- 
quam habeat parem.’’ Grrotii Epist. apud Anton. Bib. Hisp. Nov. 
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since been more exactly distingnished as the consue- 
tudinary law acknowledged by the Christian nations 
of Europe and America. * * * § On this important point 
Ms views are more clear than those of his contempo- 
rary Alberico Gentili.f It must even be owned, that 
the succeeding intimation of the same general doctrine 
by Gi’otius is somewhat moi’e dark,— perhaps from his 
excessive pursuit of concise diction. J 


SECTION IV. 

MODEEH ETHICS, 

GEOTIUS HOBBES. 

The introduction to the great work of Grotius§, com- 
posed in the first years of his exile, and published at 
Paris in 1625, contains the most clear and authentic 
statement of the general principles of Morals prevalent 
in Christendom after the close of the Schools, and be- 
fore the writings of Hobbes had given rise to those 
ethical controversies which more peculiarly belong to 
modern times. That he may lay down the funda- 
mental principles of Ethics, he introduces Carneades 
on the stage as denying altogether the reality of moral 

* “Nunquam enim civitates sunt sibi tarn suiScientes quin in- 
digeant mutuo juvamine et societate, interdum ad majorem utili- 
tatem, interdum ob necessitatem moraiem. Hac igitur ratione 
indigent aliquo jure quo dirigantur et recte ordinentur in hoc 
genere societatis. Et quamvis magna ex parte hoc hat per rationem 
naturalem, non tamen sufficienter et immediate quoad omnia, 
ideoque specialiajura poterant mu earundem qentium introduce* 
De Leg., lib, ii. cap* ii. 

f Born in the March of Ancona, 1550; died at London, 1608. 

j De Jur. Bell., lib. i. cap. i. § 14. 

§ Prolegomena. His letter to Vossius, of 1st August 1625, 
determines the exact period of the publication of this famous work. 
Epist. 74. 
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distinctions ; teaclimg that law and morality are con- 
trived by powerful men for their own interest ; that 
they vary in dilFerent countries, and change in suc- 
cessive ages ; that there can he no natural law, since 
Nature leads men as well as other animals to pi'e- 
fer their own interest to every other object; that, 
therefore, there is either no justice, or if there he, it 
is another name for the height of foUy, inasmuch as it 
is a fond attempt to persuade a human being to injiu’e 
himself for the unnatural purpose of benefiting his 
fellow-men.* To this Grotius answered, that even 
inferior animals, under the powerftil, though transient, 
impulse of parental love, prefer their young to their 
own safety or life ; that gleams of compassion, and, 
he might have added, of gratitude and indignation, 
appear in the human infant long before the age of 
moral discipline; that man at the period of maturity 
is a social animal, who dehghts in the society of his 
fellow-creatures for its own sake, independently of the 
help and accommodation which it yields ; that he is a 
reasonable being, capable of framing and pursuing 
general rules of conduct, of which he discerns that 
the observance contributes to a regular, quiet, and 
happy intercourse between all the members of the 
community ; and that from these considerations all 
the precepts of Morality, and all the commands and 
prohibitions of just Law, may be derived by impartial 
Reason. “ And these principles,” says the pious phi- 
losopher, “ would have their weight, even if it were 
to be granted (which could not be conceded without 
the highest impiety) that there is no God, or that He 
exercises no moral government over human affairs.” f 

* The same commonplace paradoxes were retailed by the So- 
phists, whom Socrates is introduced as chastising in the Dialogues 
of Plato. They were common enough to be put by the Historian 
into the mouth of an ambassador in a public speech. ’AvSpi U 
Tvj>a.vv<g u TTtiXet dpxhy f-xova^ ovSey aXoyov 6 ri ^vjjfipoy. Thucyd. 

■ Ijb. vi. cap. 85. 

_ f . “ Ethsee quidem locum aliquem haberent, etiamsi daretur (quod 
sine summo scelere dari nequit) non esse Deum, aut non curari ab 
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“ Natural law is the dictate of right Eeason, pro- 
nouncing that there is in some actions a moral ob- 
ligation, and in other actions a moral deformity, 
arising from their respective suitableness or repug- 
nance to the reasonable and social nature ; and that 
consequently such acts are either forbidden or en- 
joined by God, the Author of Nature. Actions which 
are the subject of this exertion of Eeason, are in them- 
selves lawful or unlawful, and are therefore, as such, 
necessarily commanded or prohibited by God.” 

Such was the state of opinion respecting the first 
principles of the moral sciences, when, after an im- 
prisonment of a thousand years in the Cloister, they 
began once more to hold intercourse with the general 
understanding of mankind. It will be seen in the 
laxity and confusion, as well as in the prudence and 
purity of this exposition, that some part of the method 
and precision of the Schools was lost >vith their end- 
less subtilties and their barbarous language. It is 
manifest that the latter paragraph is a proposition, — 
not, what it affects to be, a definition ; that as a pro- 
position it contains too many terms very necessary to 
be defined ; that the purpose of the excellent writer 
is not so much to lay down a first principle of Morals, 
as to exert his unmatched power of saying much in 
few words, in order to assemble within the smallest 
compass the most weighty inducements, and the most 
effectual pei’suasions to well-doing. 

This was the condition in which ethical theory was 
found by Hobbes, with whom the present Dissertation 
should have commenced, if it had been possible to 
state modern controversies in a satisfactory manner, 

eo negotia linmana.” Proleg. IL And in another place, ^^Jus 
naturale est dictatnm rectse rationis, indieans actui alicui, ex ejus 
convenientia ant discon venientia cum ipsa natura rationali et 
sociali, inesse moralem turpitudinem ant necessitatem moralem, ac 
consequenter ah auctore naturae Deo talem actum aut vetari aut 
prsecipi.’* ‘‘ Actus de quibus tale exstat dictatum, debiti sunt aut 
illiciti per se, atque ideo a Deo necessario pr^cepti aut vetiti in- 
telliguntur.” — De Jur. Bell, lib. i. cap, i, § 10. 

E 4 
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without a retrospect of the revolutions in Opinion from 
which they in some measure flowed. 

HOBBES.* 

Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury may be numbered 
among those eminent persons born in the latter half 
of the sixteenth century, who gave a new character 
to European philosophy in the succeeding age.f He 
was one of the late writers and late learners. It was 
not till he was nearly thirty that he supplied the 
defects of his early education, 'by classical studies so 
successfully prosecuted, that he "wrote well in the 
Latin then used by his scientific contemporaries ; and 
made such proficiency in Greek as, in his earliest 
work, the Translation of Thucydides, published when 
he was forty, to afford a specimen of a version still 
valued for its remarkable fidelity, though written with 
a stiffness and constraint very opposite to the masteidy 
facility of his original compositions. It was after 
forty that he learned the first rudiments of Geometry 
(so miserably defective was his education) ; but yield- 
ing to the pai'adoxical disposition apt to infect those 
who begin to learn after the natural age of commence- 
ment, he exposed himself, by absurd controversies 
■with the masters of a Science which looks down with 
scorn on the sophist. A considerable portion of his 
mature age was passed on the Continent, where he 
travelled as tutor to two successive Earls of Devon- 
shire; — a family "with whom he seems to have passed 
near half a century of his long life. In France his 
reputation, founded at that time solely on personal 

* Born, 1588 ; died, 1679. 

I Bacon, Descartes, Hobbes, and Grotius. The writings of tlie 
first are still as delightful and wonderful as they ever were, and 
Ms authority will have no end, Descartes forms an era in the 
Mstory of Metaphysics, of Physics, of Mathematics. Tiie con- 
troversies exciti^ by Grotius have long ceased, but the powerful 
influence of Ms yrorks will be doubted by those only who are un- 
acquainted with the disputes of the seventeenth century. 
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intercourse, became so great, that his observations on 
the meditations of Descartes were published in the 
works of that philosopher, together >vith those of 
Gassendi and Arnauld.* It was about his sixtieth 
year that he began to publish those philosojihical 
writings which contain his peculiar opinions which 
set the understanding of Europe into general motion, 
and stirred up controversies among metaphysicians 
and moralists, not even yet determined. At the age 
of eighty-seven he had the boldness to publish metrical 
versions of the Iliad and Odyssey, which the greatness 
of his name, and the singularity of the undertaking, 
still render objects of curiosity, if not of criticism. 

He owed his influence to various causes ; at the 
head of which may be placed that genius for system, 
which, though it cramps the growth of Knowledge f, 
perhaps finally atones for that mischief, by the zeal 
and activity which it rouses among followers and 
opponents, who discover truth by accident, when in 
pursuit of weapons for their warfare. A system which 
attempts a task so hard as that of subjecting vast pro- 
vinces of human knowledge to one or two principles, 
if it j)resents some striking instances of conformity to 
superficial appearances, is sure to delight the framer, 
and, for a time, to subdue and captivate the student 
too entirely for sober reflection and rigorous examina- 
tion, The evil does not, indeed, very frequently 
recur. Perhaps Aristotle, Hobbes, and Kant, are the 
only persons who united in the highest degree the 
great faculties of comprehension and discrimination 

* The prevalence of freethinking under Louis XIII., to a far 
greater degree than it was avowed, appears not only from the 
complaints of Mersenne and of Grotius, but from the disclosures of 
Guy Patin ; who, in his Letters, describes his own conversations 
with Gassendi and Naude, so as to leave no doubt of their oijinions. 

f “Another error,” says the Master of Wisdom, “is the over- 
early and peremptory I’cduction of knowledge into arts and methods, 
from which time commonly receives small augmentation.” — Ad- 
vancement of Learning, book i. “Method,” says he, “carrying a 
show of total and perfect knowledge, has a tendency to generate 
acquiescence.” What pregnant words! 
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which compose the Genius of System. Of the three, 
Aristotle alone could throw it off where it was 
glaringly unsuitable; and it is deserving of obser- 
vation, that the reign of system seems, from these 
examples, progressively to shorten in proportion as 
Eeason is cultivated and Knowledge advances. But, 
in the first instance, consistency passes for Truth. 
When principles in some instances have proved suffi- 
cient to give an unexpected explanation of facts, the 
delighted reader is content to accept as true all other 
deductions from the principles. Specious premises 
being assumed to be true, nothing more can be re- 
quired than logical inference. Mathematical forms 
pass current as the equivalent of mathematical cer- 
tainty. The unwary admirer is satisfied with the 
completeness and symmetry of the plan of his house, 
— ^unmindful of the need of examining the firmness of 
the foundation and the soundness of the materials. 
The system-maker, like the conqueror, long dazzles 
and overawes the world ; but when their sway is 
past, the vulgar herd, unable to measure their aston- 
ishing faculties, take revenge by trampling on fallen 
greatness. 

The dogmatism of Hobbes was, however unjustly, 
one of the sources of his fame. The founders of sys- 
tems deliver their novelties with the undoubting 
spirit of discoverers ; and their followers are apt to 
be dogmatical, because they can see nothing beyond 
their own ground. It might seem incredible, if it 
were not established by the experience of all ages, 
that those who differ most from the opinions of their 
feUow-men are most confident of the truth of their 
own. But it commonly requires an overweening con- 
ceit of the superiority of a man’s own judgment, to 
make him espouse very singular notions ; and when 
he has once embraced them, they are endeai’ed to 
him by the hostility of those whom he contemns as 
the prejudiced vulgar. The temper of Hobbes must 
have been originally haughty. The advanced age at 
^ which he pubHshed his obnoxious opinions, rendered 
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him more impatient of the acrimonious opposition 
which they necessarily provoked ; until at length a 
strong sense of the injustice of the punishment im- 
pending over his head, for the publication of what he 
believed to be truth, co-operated with the peevishness 
and timidity of his years, to render him the most im- 
perious and morose of dogmatists. His dogmatism 
has indeed one quality more offensive than that of 
most others. Propositions the most adverse to the 
opinions of mankind, and the most abhorrent from 
their feelings, are introduced into the course of his 
argument with mathematical coldness. He jiresents 
them as demonstrated conclusions, without deigning 
to explain to his fellow-creatures how they all hap- 
pened to believe the opposite absurdities, and without 
even the compliment of once observing how widely 
his discoveries were at variance with the most ancient 
and universal judgments of the human understand- 
ing. The same quality in Spinoza indicates a recluse’s 
ignorance of the world. In Hobbes it is the arrogance 
of a man who knows mankind and despises them. 

A permanent foundation of his fame remains in his 
admirable style, which seems to be the very perfec- 
tion of didactic language. Short, clear, precise, pithy, 
his language never has more than one meaning, which 
it never requires a second thought to find. By the 
help of his exact method, it takes so firm a hold on 
the mind, that it will not allow attention to slacken. 
His little tract on Human Nature has scarcely an am- 
biguous or a needless word. He has so great a power 
of always choosing the most significant term, that he 
never is reduced to the poor expedient of using many 
in its stead. He had so thoroughly studied the genius 
of the language, and knew so well how to steer between 
pedantry and vulgarity, that two centuries have not 
superannuated probably more than a dozen of his 
AYords. His expressions are so luminous, that he is 
clear without the help of illustration. Perhaps no 
writer of any age or nation, on subjects so abstruse, 
has manifested an equal power of engi'aving his 
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thoughts on the mind of his readers. He seems never 
to have taken a word for ornament or pleasure ; and 
he deals mth eloquence and poetry as the natural 
philosopher who explains the mechanism of children’s 
toys, or deigns to contrive them. Yet his style so 
stimulates attention, that it never tires ; and, to those 
who are acquainted with the subject, appears to have 
as much spirit as can be safely blended with Reason. 
He compresses his thoughts so unaffectedly, and yet 
so tersely, as to produce occasionally maxims which 
excite the same agreeable surprise with wit, and have 
become a sort of philosophical proverbs; — the suc- 
cess of which he partly owed to the suitableness of 
such forms of expression to his dictatorial nature. 
His words have such an appearance of springing from 
his thoughts, as to impress on the reader a strong 
opinion of his originality, and indeed to prove that he 
was not conscious of borrowing: though conversation 
with Gassendi must have influenced his mind ; and it 
is hard to believe that his coincidence with Ockham 
should have been purely accidental, on points so im- 
portant as the denial of general ideas, the reference 
of moral distinctions to superior power, and the ab- 
solute thraldom of Religion under the civil power, 
which he seems to have thought necessary, to main- 
tain that independence of the State on the Church 
with which Ockham had been contented. 

His philosophical writings might be read without 
reminding any one that the author was more than an 
intellectual machine. They never betray a feeling 
except that insupportable arrogance which looks 
down on his feUow-men as a lower species of beings ; 
whose almost unanimous hostility is so far from 
shaking the firmness of his conviction, or even ruf- 
fling the calmness of his contempt, that it appears 
too petty a circumstance to require explanation, or 
even to merit notice. Let it not be forgotten, that 
part of his renoAvn depends on the application of his 
admirable powers to expound Truth when he meets it. 
This great merit is conspicuous in that part of his 
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treatise of Human Hature which relates to the per- 
cipient and reasoning faculties. It is also very re- 
markable in many of his secondary principles on the 
subject of Government and Law, which, while the 
principles are false and dangerous, are as admirable 
for truth as for his accustomed and unrivalled pro- 
priety of expression.* * * § In many of these observations 
he even shows a disposition to soften his paradoxes, 
and to conform to the common sense of mankind, f 
It was with perfect truth observed by my excellent 
friend Mr. Stewart, that “the ethical principles of 
Hobbes are completely interwoven with his political 
system.” J He might have said, that the whole of 
Hobbes’s system, moral, religious, and in part philo- 
sophical, depended on his political scheme ; not indeed 
logically, as conclusions depend upon premises, but 
(if the word may be excused) psychologically^ as the 
formation of one opinion may be influenced by a dis- 
position to adapt it to others previously cherished. 
The Translation of Thucydides, as he himself boasts, 
was published to show the evils of popular govern- 
ment.§ Men he represented as being originally equal, 

* SeeDe Corpore Politico, Parti, chap.ii. iii. iv. and Leviathan, 
Part i. chap. xiv. xv. for remarks of this sort, full of sagacitj. 

f “ The laws of Nature are immutable and eternal ;iQv injustice, 
ingratitude, arrogance, pride, iniquity, acception of persons, and 
the rest, can never he made lawful. For it can never he that war 
shall preserve life, and peace destroy it,” Leviathan^ Parti, 
chap. XV. See also Part ii. chap, xxvi, xxviii. on Laws, and on 
Punishments. 

J See Encyc. Brit. i. 42. The political state of England is 
indeed said hy himself to have occasioned his iirst philosophical 
puhlication. 

Nascitxzr interea scelus execrahile belli, 

Horreo spectans, 

Meque ad dilectam confero Lutetiam, 

Postque duos annos edo Be Give Lihelium. 

§ The conference between the ministers from Athens and the 
Melean chiefs, in the 5th hook, and the speech of Euphemus in 
the 6th hook of that historian, exhibit an undisguised Ilohbism, 
which was very dramatically put into the mouth of Athenian 
statesmen at a time when, as we learn from Plato and Aidstophanes, 
it was preached by the Sophists. 
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and having an equal right to all things, but as being 
taught by Reason to sacrifice this right for the ad- 
vantages of peace, and to submit to a common au- 
thority, "which can preserve quiet, only by being the 
sole depositary of force, and must therefore be absolute 
and unhmited. The supreme authority cannot be 
sufficient for its purpose, unless it be "wielded by a 
single hand ; nor even then, unless his absolute power 
extends over Religion, which may prompt men to dis- 
cord by the fear of an evil greater than death. The 
perfect state of a community, according to him, is 
where Law prescribes the religion and morality of the 
people, and where the will of an absolute sovereign is 
the sole fountain of law. Hooker had inculcated the 
simple truth, that “ to live by one man’s will is the 
cause of many men’s misery:” — Hobbes embraced 
the daring paradox, that to live by one man’s will is 
the only means of all men’s happiness. Having thus 
rendered Religion the slave of every human tyrant, it 
was an unavoidable consequence, that he should be 
disposed to lower her character, and lessen her power 
over men ; that he should regard atheism as the most 
effectual instrument of preventing rebellion, — at least 
that species of rebellion whicli prevailed in his time, 
and had excited his alarms. The formidable alliance 
of Religion "with Liberty haunted his mind, and urged 
him to the bold attempt of rooting out both these 
mighty principles ; which, when combined with in- 
terests and passions, when debased by impure support, 
and provoked by unjust resistance, have indeed the 
power of fearfully agitating society ; but which are, 
nevertheless, in their own nature, and as far as they 
are unmixed and undisturbed, the parents of Justice, 
of Order, of Peace, as well as the sources of those hopes, 
and of those glorious aspirations after higher excel- 
lence, which encourage and exalt the Soul in its pas- 
sage through misery and depravity. A Hobbist is 
the only consistent persecutor ; for he alone considers 
himself as bound, by whatever conscience he has re- 
maining, to conform to the religion of the sovereign. 
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He claims from others no more than he is himself 
ready to yield to any master * ; while the religionist 
who persecutes a member of another communion, 
exacts the saci'itice of conscience and sincerity, though 
professing that rather than make it himself, he is 
prepared to die. 


EESIAKKS. 

The fundamental errors on which the ethical system 
of Hobbes is built are not peculiar to him ; though 
he has stated them with a bolder precision, and placed 
them in a more conspicuous station in the van of his 
main force, than any other of those who have either 
frankly avowed, or tacitly assumed, them, from the 
beginning of speculation to the present moment. They 
may be shortly stated as follows. 

1. The first and most inveterate of these errors is, 
that he does not distinguish thought from feeling, or 
rather that he in express words confounds them. 
The mere perception of an object, according to him, 
ditfers from the pleasure or pain which that perception 
may occasion, no otherwise than as they affect dif- 
ferent organs of the bodily frame. The action of the 
mind in perceiving or conceiving an object is precisely 
the same with that of feeling the agreeable or dis- 

^ Spinoza adopted pi'ecisely tlie same first principle witli Hobbes, 
that aU men have a natural right to all things. Tract. TheoL 
Pol. cap. ii. § 3. He even avows the absurd and detestable 
maxim, that states are not bound to observe their treaties longer 
than the interest or danger which first formed the treaties continues. 
But on the internal constitution of states he embraces opposite 
opinions. Servitutis enim^ non pacis^ interest omnem potestatem ad 
unum transferre. (Ibid. cap. vi. § 4.) Limited monarchy he 
considers as the only tolerable example of that species of govern- 
ment. An aristocracy nearly approaching to the Dutch system 
during the suspension of the Stadtholdership, he seems to prefer. 
He speaks favourably of democracy, but the chapter on that sub- 
ject is left unfinished. ^^IsTulla plane templa urbium suniptibus 
gedificanda, nec jura de opinionibus statuenda.” He was the first 
republican atheist of modern times, and probably the earliest ir- 
religious opponent of an ecclesiastical establislmient. 
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agreeable.’* The necessary result of this original con- 
fusion is, to extend the laws of the intellectual part 
of our nature over that other part of it, (hithei'to 
without any adequate name), Arhich feels, and desires, 
and loves, and hopes, and walls. In consequence of 
this long confusion, or want of distinction, it has hap- 
pened that, while the simplest act of the merely intel- 
lectual part has many names (such as “ sensation,” 
“perception,” “impression,” &c.), the correspondent 
act of the other not less important portion of man is not 
denoted by a technical term in philosophical systems ; 
nor by a convenient word in common language. “ Sen- 
sation ” has another more common sense ; “ Emotion ” is 
too warm for a generic term ; “ Feeling” has some de- 
gree of the same fault, besides its liabihty to confusion 
with the sense of touch; “Pleasure” and “Pain” repre- 
sent only two properties of this act, Avhich render its 
repetition the object of desire or aversion ; — AA^hich last 
states of mind presuppose the act. Of these AA'ords, 
“ Emotion” seems to be the least objectionable, since it 
has no absolute double meaning, and does not require 
so much Augilance in the choice of the accompanying 
words as would be necessary if we were to prefer “ Feel- 
ing; ” which, however, being a more familiar word, may, 
with due caution, be also sometimes employed. Every 
man who attends to the state of his own mind will 
acknowledge, that these words, “Emotion” and “Feel- 
ing,” thus used, are perfectly simple, and as incapable 

* This doctrine is explained in his tract on Human Nature, 
c. vii. Conception is a motion in some internal substance of 
the head, which proceeding to the heart, when it helpeth the motion 
there, is called pleasure; when it weakeneth or hindereth the 
motion, it is called painr The same matter is handled more cur- 
sorily, agreeably to the practical purpose of the wmih, in Leviathan, 
part i. chap, vi. These passages are hex'e referred to as proofs of 
the statement in the text. With the materialism of it we have 
here no concern. If the multiplied suppositions were granted, we 
should not advance one step towards understanding what they 
profess to explain. The first four words are as unmeaning as if 
one were to say that greenness is very loud. It is obvious that 
many motions which promote the motion of the heart are extremely 
painful. 
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of further explanation by words as sight or hearing ; 
which may, indeed, be rendered into synonymous 
words, but never can be defined by any more simple 
or more clear. Reflection will in like manner teach 
that pei’ception, reasoning, and judgment may be 
conceived to exist without being folloAved by emotion. 
Some men hear music without gratification : one may 
distinguish a taste without being pleased or displeased 
by it ; or at least the relish or disi-elish is often so 
slight, without lessening the distinctness of the sapid 
qualities, that the distinction of it from the perception 
cannot be doubted. 

The multiplicity of errors which have flowed into 
moral science from this original confusion is very 
great. They have spread over many schools of phi- 
losophy ; and many of them are prevalent to this day. 
Hence the laws of the Understanding have been applied 
to the Affections ; virtuous feelings have been con- 
sidered as just reasonings ; e\’il passions have been 
represented as mistaken judgments ; and it has been 
laid down as a pxinciple, that the Will ahvays follows 
the last decision of the Practical Intellect.* 

2. By this great error, Hobbes was led to represent 
all the variety of the desires of men, as being only so 
many instances of objects deliberately and solely pur- 
sued ; because they were the means, and at the time 
perceived to be so, of directly or indirectly procuring 
organic gratification to the individual.f The human 
passions are described as if they reasoned accurately, 
deliberated coolly, and calculated exactly. It is as- 
sumed that, in performing these operations, there is 
and can be no act of life in which a man does not 
bring distinctly before his eyes the pleasure which is 
to accrue to himself from the act. Prom this single 
and simple principle, all human conduct may, accord- 
ing to him, be explained and even foretold. The 

^ “Voluntas semper seqiiitur ultimum judicium intelleetus 
practici.” [See Spinozie Cog. Met. pars. ii. cap. 12. Eel.] 

f See the passages before quoted. 

VOL. I. V 
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true laws of this part of our nature (so totally dif- 
ferent from those of the percipient part) were, by 
this grand mistake, entirely withdra'wn from- notice. 
Simple as the observation is, it seems to have escaped 
not only Hobbes, but many, perhaps most, philoso- 
phers, that our desires seek a great diversity of 
objects; that the attainment of these objects is indeed 
foilowed by, or rather called “ Pleasure ; ” but that it 
could not be so, if the objects had not been previously 
desired. Many besides him have really represented 
self SiS the ultimate object of every action ; but none 
ever so hardily thrust forward the selfish system in 
its harshest and coarsest shape. The mastery which 
he shows over other metaphysical subjects, forsakes 
him on this. He does not scruple, for the sake of 
this system, to distort facts of which all men are con- 
scious, and to do violence to the language in which 
the result of their uniform experience is conveyed. 
“ Acknowledgment of power is called Honour.”* His 
explanations are frequently sufficient confutations of 
the doctrine which required them. “ Pity is the 
imagination of future calamity to ourselves, proceed- 
ing from the sense (observation) of another man’s 
calamity.” “Laughter is occasioned by sudden glory 
in our eminence, or in comparison with the infirmity 
of others.” Every man who ever wept or laughed, 
may determine whether this be a true account of the 
state of his mind on either occasion. “ Love is a 
conception of his need of the one person desired ; ” — 
a definition of Love, which, as it excludes kindness, 
might perfectly well comprehend the hunger of a 
cannibal, provided that it were not too ravenous to 
exclude choice. “ Good-will, or charity, which con- 
taineth the natural affection of parents to their chil- 
dren, consists in a man’s conception that he is able 
not only to accomplish his own desires, but to assist 

• Human Nature, chap. viii. The ridiculous explanation of 
the admiration of personal beauty, “ as a sign of power generative,” 
shows the difficulties to which this extraorffinary man was reduced 
by a false system. 
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other men in theirs : ” from which it follows, as the 
pride of power is felt in destroying as well as in 
saving men, that cruelty and kindness are the same 
passion.* Such were the expedients to which a man 
of the highest class of understanding was driven, in 
order to evade the admission of the simple and evident 
truth, that there are in our nature perfectly disin- 
terested passions, which seek the weU-lieing of others 
as their object and end, without looking beyond it to 
self, or pleasure, or happiness. A proposition, from 
which such a man could attempt to escape only by 
such means, may be strongly presumed to be true. 

3. Hobbes having thus struck the atfections out of 
his map of human nature, and having totally mis- 
understood (as will appear in a succeeding part of 
this Dissertation) the nature even of the appetites, it 
is no wonder that we should find in it not a trace of 
the moral sentiments. Moral Good f he considers 
merely as consisting in the signs of a power to produce 
pleasure ; and repentance is no more than regret at 
having missed the way : so that, according to this 
system, a disinterested approbation of, and I'everence 
for Virtue, are no more possible than disinterested 
affections towards our fellow-creatures. There is no 
sense of duty, no compunction for our own offences, 
no indignation against the crimes of others, — unless 
they affect our own safety; — no secret cheerfulness 
shed over the heart by the practice of well-doing. F rom 
his philosophical \vritings it would be impossible to 
conclude that there are in man a set of emotions, de- 
sires, and aversions, of which the sole and final objects 
are the voluntary actions and habitual dispositions of 
himself and of all other voluntary agents ; which are 

* Ibid, cliap. ^ I forbear to quote the passage on Platonic 
love, wMcli immediately follows : but, considering Hobbes’s blame- 
less and honourable character, that passage is perhaps the most 
remarkable instance of the shifts to which Ms selfish system re- 
duced him. 

f Which he calls the ‘^pulchrum,” for want, as he says, of an 
English word to express it. Leviathan, parti, c* vi. 

F 2 : 
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properly called “ moral seHtiments ; ” and which, though 
they vary more in degree, and depend more on cultiva- 
tion, than some other parts of human nature, are as sel- 
dom as most of them found to be entirely wanting. 

4. A theory of Man which comprehends in its ex- 
planations neither the social affections, nor the moral 
sentiments, must be owned to be sufficiently defective. 
It is a consequence, or rather a modification of it, that 
Hobbes should constantly represent the deliberate 
regard to personal advantage, as the only possible 
motive of human action ; and that he should altogether 
disdain to avail himself of those refinements of the sel- 
fish scheme which allow the pleasures of benevolence 
and of morality, themselves, to be a most important 
part of that interest which reasonable beings pursue. 

5. Lastly, though Hobbes does in effect acknow- 
ledge the necessity of Morals to society, and the 
general coincidence of individual with public interest, 
— truths so palpable that they never have been ex- 
cluded from any ethical system, he betrays his utter 
want of moral sensibility by the coarse and odious 
form in which he has presented the first of these great 
principles; and his view of both leads him most 
strongly to support that common and pernicious error 
of moral reasoners, that a perception of the tendency 
of good actions to preserve the being and promote the 
well-being of the conununity, and a sense of the de- 
pendence of our own happiness upon the general 
security, either are essential constituents of our moral 
feelings, or are ordinarily mingled with the most 
effectual motives to right conduct. 

The court of Charles II. were equally pleased with 
Hobbes’s poignant brevity, and his low estimate of 
human motives. His etfiical epigrams became the 
current coin of profligate wits. Sheffield, Duke of 
Buckinghamshire, who represented the class still more 
perfectly in his morals than in his faculties, has ex- 
pressed their opinion in verses, of which one line is 
good enough to be quoted : 

“ Fame bears no fruit till the vain planter dies.” 
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Bryden speaks of “tke pliilosoplier (for such 

is the condescending tenn employed) of Malmesbury,” 
as resembling Lucretius in haughtiness. But Lucre- 
tius, though he held many of the opinions of Hobbes, 
had the sensibility as well as genius of a poet. His 
dogmatism is full of enthusiasm; and his philosophical 
theory of society discovers occasionally as much ten- 
derness as can be shmvn without reference to indi- 
viduals. He was a Hobbist in only half his nature. 

The moral and political system of Hobbes Avas a 
palace of ice, transparent, exactly proportioned, ma- 
jestic, admired by the unwary as a delightful dwell- 
ing ; but gradually undermined by the central warmth 
of human feeling, before it was thawed into muddy 
water by the sunshine of true Philosophy. 

When Leibnitz, in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, revicAved the moral writers of modern times, 
his penetrating eye saAv only tAvo Avho were capable 
of reducing Morals and Jurisprudence to a science. 
“ So great an enterprise,” says he, “ might have been 
executed by the deep-searching genius of Hobbes, if 
he had not set out from evil principles; or by the 
judgment and learning of the incomparable Grotius, 
if his powers had not been scattered over many sub- 
jects, and his mind distracted by the cares of an agi- 
tated life.” * Pei’haps in this estimate, admiration of 
the various and excellent qualities of Grotius may 
have overrated his purely philosophical powers, great 
as they unquestionably were. Certainly the failure 
of Hobbes was owing to no inferiority in strength of 
intellect. Probably his fundamental eri'ors may be 
imputed, in part, to the faintness of his moral sensi- 
bilities, insufficient to make him familiar Avith those 
sentiments and affections Avhich can be known only 
by being felt ; — a faintness perfectly compatible 

“ Et tale aliqiiid potuisset, vel ab incomparabilis Grotii juclicio 
et doctrina, vel a profundo Hobbii ingenio preestari; nisi illiini 
miilta distraxissent ; iiic verb prara constituisset pi’incipia.” 
Leib, Op. iv. pars iii. 276. 
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with Hs irreproachable life, but which obstructed, 
and at last obliterated, the only channel through 
which the naost important materials of ethical science 
enter into the mind. 

Against Hobbes, says Warburton, the whole Church 
militant took up arms. The answers to the Levia- 
than would form a libi’ary. But the far greater part 
have followed the fate of all controversial pamphlets. 
Sir Robert Filmer was jealous of any rival theory of 
servitude : Harrington defended Liberty, and Cla- 
rendon the Church, against a common enemy. His 
philosophical antagonists were, Cumbeidand, Cud- 
worth, Shaftesbury, Clarke, Butler, and Hutcheson. 
Though the last four writers cannot be considered as 
properly polemics, their labours were excited, and 
their doctrines modified, by the stroke from a vigour- 
ous arm which seemed to shake Ethics to its founda- 
tion. They lead xis far into the eighteenth century ; 
and their works, occasioned by the doctrines of Hobbes, 
sowed the seed of the ethical writings of Hume, Smith, 
Price, Kant, and Stewart; in a less degree, also, of those 
of Tucker and Paley : — not to mention Mandeville, 
the buffoon and sophister of the alehouse, or Helve- 
tins, an ingenious but flimsy writer, the low and loose 
Moralist of the vain, the selfish, and the sensual. 


SECTION V. 

COKTEOVEKSIES COKCEENING THE MOEAL EACUITIES 
AKD THE SOCIAL AEFECTIONS. 

CTJMBEELAKD — CUDWOETH — CLAEKE — SHAFTESBURY— BOSSnET— 
EENELON — LEIBNITZ— MALEBEANCHB — EDWAEDS — BUFFIER. 

Dk. Richaeb Chmbeeland*, raised to the see of Pe- 
terborough after the Revolution of 1688, w’as the only 

• Born, 1632 ; died, 1718. 
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professed answerer of Hobbes. His work On tbe Laws 
of Nature still retains a place on the shelf, though 
not often on the desk. The philosophical epigrams of 
Hobbes form a contrast to the verbose, prolix, and lan- 
guid diction of his answerer. The forms of schol- 
astic argument serve more to encumber his style, 
than to insure his exactness. But he has substantial 
merits. He justly observes, that all men can only be 
said to have had originally a right to all things, in a 
sense in which “right” has the same meaning with 
“ power.” He shows that Hobbes is at vaiiance with 
himself, inasmuch as the dictates of Eight Eeason, 
which, by his o\vn statement, teach men for their 
own safety to forego the exercise of that right, and 
which he calls “ laws of Nature,” are coeval with it ; 
and that mankind perceive the moral limits of their 
power as clearly and as soon as they are conscious of 
its existence. He enlarges the intimations of Grotius 
on the social feelings, which prompt men to the plea- 
sures of pacific intercourse, as cei’tainly as the appre- 
hension of danger and of destruction urges them to 
avoid hostility. The fundamental principle of his 
system of Ethics is, that “ the greatest benevolence 
of every rational agent to all others is the happiest 
state of each individual, as well as of the whole.”* 
The happiness accruing to each man from the ob- 
servance and cultivation of benevolence, he considers 
as appended to it by the Supreme Ruler ; through 
which he sanctions it as His law, and reveals it to the 
mind of every reasonable creature. From this prin- 
ciple he deduces the rules of Moi’ality, which he calls 
the “ laws of Nature.” The surest, or rather the only 
mark that they are the commandments of God, is, 
that their observance promotes the happiness of man : 
for that reason alone could they be imposed by that 
Being whose essence is Love. As our moral faculties 

* DeLeg. Nat. cap. i. § 12. ftrst puiblished in London, 1672, and 
then so popular as to be reprinted at Lubeck in 1683. 

F 4- ' 
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must to US be the measure of all moral excellence, he 
infers that the moral attributes of the Divinity must 
in their nature be only a transcendent degree of those 
qualities which we most approve, love, and revere, in 
those moral agents with whom we are familiar.* He 
had a momentary glimpse of the possibility that some 
human actions might be performed with a view to the 
happiness of others, without any considei'ation of the 
pleasure reflected back on ourselves.f But it is too 
faint and transient to be worthy of observation, other- 
wise than as a new proof how often great truths must 
flit before the Understanding, before they can be 
firmly and finally held in its grasp. His only at- 
tempt to explain the nature of the Moral Faculty, is 
the substitution of Practical Reason (a phrase of the 
Schoolmen, since become celebrated from its renewal 
by Kant ) for Right Reason J ; and his definition of the 
first, as that which points out the ends and means of 
action. Throughout his whole reasoning, he adheres 
to the accustomed confusion of the quality which 
renders actions virtuous, with the sentiments excited 
in us by the contemplation of them. His language- 
on the identity of general and individual interest is 
extremely vague ; though it be, as he says, the found- 
ation-stone of the Temple of Concord among men. 

It is httle wonderful that Cumberland should not 
have disembroiled this ancient and established con- 
fusion, since Leibnitz himself, in a passage where he 

* Ibid. cap. T. §19. t Ibid. cap. ii. § 20. 

J “ 'WliocTer determines Ms Judgment and Ms WiU by Eiglit 
Reason, must agree witb all others who judge according to Eight 
Reason in the same matter.” Ibid. cap. ii. § 8. This is in one 
sense only a particular instance of the identical proposition, that 
two things wMch agree with a third thing must agree with each 
other in that, in which they agree with the third. But the diffi- 
culty entirely consists in the particular third thing here introduced, 
namely, “ Right Reason,” the nature of which not one step is made 
to explain. The position is curious, as coinciding with “ the 
universal categorical imperative,” adopted as a first '’principle by 
Kant. 
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reviews the theories of Morals which had gone before 
him, has done his utmost to perj)etuate it. “ It is a 
question,” says the latter, “ whether the preservation 
of human society be the first principle of the law of 
Nature. This our author denies, in opposition to 
Grotius, who laid down sociability to be so; — to 
Hobbes, who ascribed that character to mutual fear ; 
and to Cumberland, who held that it was mutual 
benevolence ; which are all three only difierent names 
for the safety and welfare of society.” * Here the 
great philosopher considered benevolence or fear, two 
feelings of the human mind, to be the first principles 
of the law of Nature, in the same sense in which the 
tendency of certain actions to the well-being of the 
community may be so regarded. The confusion, 
however, was then common to him with many, as it 
even now is with most. The comprehensive view 
was his own. Pie perceived the close resemblance of 
these various, and even conflicting opinions, in that 
important point of view in which they relate to the 
effects of moral and immoral actions on the general 
interest. The tendency of Virtue to preserve ami- 
cable intercourse was enforced by Grotius ; its ten- 
dency to prevent injury was dwelt on by Hobbes ; 
its tendency to promote an interchange of benefits 
was inculcated by Cumberland. 

CUDWOKTH.f 

Cudworth, one of the eminent men educated or 
promoted in the English Universities during the 
Puritan rule, was one of the most distinguished of 
the Latitudinarian, or Arminian, party who came 

* Leib. Op. pai's iii. 271. The unnamed work which occa- 
sioned these remarks (perhaps one of Thomasius) appeared in 1699. 
How long after this Leibnitz’s Dissertation was written, does not 
appear. 

f Born, 1617; died, 1688. 
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forth at the Restoration, mth a loye of Liberty im- 
bibed from their Calvinistic masters, as well as from 
the writings of antiquity, yet tempered by the expe- 
rience of their own agitated age ; and with a spirit 
of religious toleration more impartial and mature, 
though less systematic and professedly compre- 
hensive, than that of the Independents, the first sect 
who preached that doctrine. Taught by the errors 
of their time, they considered Religion as consisting, 
not in vain efforts to explain unsearchable mysteries, 
but in purity of heart exalted by pious feelings, and 
manifested virtuous conduct.* The government 
of the Church was placed in their hands by the Revo- 
lution, and their influence was long felt among its 
rulers and luminaries. The first generation of their 
scholars turned their attention too much from the 
cultivation of the heart to the mere government of 
outward action : and in succeeding times the tolerant 
spirit, not natural to an establishment, was with diffi- 
culty kept up by a government whose existence 
depended on discouraging intolerant pretensions. 
No sooner had the first sketch of the Hobbian philo- 
sophy! been privately circulated at Paris, than Cud- 
worth seized the earliest opportunity of sounding the 
alarm against the most justly odious of the modes of 
thinking which it cultivates, or foinis of expression 

* See the beautiful account of them by Burnet, (Hist, of His Own 
Time, i. 321. Oxford, 1823) who was himself one of thenaost distin- 
guished of this excellent body ; with whom may he classed, notwith- 
standing some shades of doctrinal difference, his early master, Leigh- 
ton, Bishop of Dunblane, a beautiful writer, and one of the best of men. 
The earliest account of them is in a curious contemporary pamphlet, 
entitled, “An Account of the new Sect of Latitude-men at Cam- 
bridge,” republished in the collection of tracts, entitled “ Bhomix 
Britannicus.” Jeremy Taylor deserves the highest, and perhaps 
the earliest place among them : hut Cudworth’s excellent sermon 
before the House of Commons (31st March 1647) in the year of 
the publication of Tayloi'’s Liberty of Prophesjdng, may bo com- 
pared even to Taylor in charity, piety, and the most liberal toler- 
ation. 

t De Give, 1642. 
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■wMch it "would introduce* ; — tlie prelude to a war 
■which occupied the remaining forty years of his life. 
The Intellectual System, his great pi’oduction, is 
directed against the atheistical opinions of Hobbes: 
it touches ethical questions hut occasionally and inci- 
dentally. It is a work of stupendous erudition, of 
much more acuteness than at first appears, of frequent 
mastery over diction and illustration on subjects where 
it is most rai'e; and it is distinguished, perhaps be- 
yond any other volume of controversy, by that best 
proof of the deepest conviction of the truth of a 
man’s principles, a fearless statement of the most 
formidable objections to them ; — a fairness rarely 
practised but by him who is conscious of his power to 
answer them. In all his writings, it must be owned, 
that his learning obscures his reasonings, and seems 
even to oppress his powerful intellect. It is an unfor- 
tunate efiect of the redundant fulness of his mind, that 
it overflows in endless digressions, which break the 
chain of argument, and turn aside the thoughts of 
the reader from the main object. He was educated 
before usage had limited the naturalization of new 
words from the learned languages ; before the failure 
of those great men, from Bacon to Milton, who la- 
boured to follow a Latin order in their sentences, and 
the success of those men of inferior powers, from 
Cowley to Addison, who were content with the order, 
as well as the words, of pui’e and elegant convei’sa- 
tion, had, as it were, by a double series of experi- 
ments, ascertained that the involutions and inversions 
of the ancient languages are seldom reconcileable with 
the genius of ours ; and that they are, unless skilfully, 
as well as sparingly introduced, at variance "with the 
natural beauties of our prose composition. His mind 
was more that of an ancient than of a modern philoso- 

^ ^^Daiitiir boni et mali rationes aaternce et iiidispensabiles : ” 
Thesis for the degree of B.D. at Cambridge in 1644. Birch’s 
Life of Cud worth, prefixed to his edition of the Intellectual System, 
(Lond. 1743.) i. 7. 
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pher. He often indulged in that sort of amalgama- 
tion of fancy with speculation, the delight of the 
Alexandrian doctors, with whom he was most fa- 
miliarly conversant ; and the Intellectual System, both 
in thought and expression, has an old and foreign 
air, not unlike a translation from the woi'k of a later 
Platonist. Large ethical works of this eminent writer 
are extant in manuscript in the British Museum.* 
One posthumous volume on Morals was published by 
Dr. Chandler, Bishop of Durham, entitled “A Treatise 
concerning Eternal and Immutable Morality. ”f But 
there is the more reason to regret (as far as relates to 
the history of Opinion) that the larger treatises are 
still unpublished, because the above volume is not so 
much an ethical treatise as an introduction to one. 
Protagoras of old, and Hobbes then alive, having con- 
cluded that Right and "Wrong were unreal, because 
they were not perceived by the senses, and because 
all human knowledge consists only in such perception, 
Cudworth endeavours to refute them, by disproving 
that part of their premises which forms the last-stated 
proposition. The mind has many conceptions (voij- 
jaara) which are not cognizable by the senses ; and 
though they are occasioned by sensible objects, yet they 
cannot be formed but by a faculty superior to sense. 
The conceptions of Justice and Dufy he places among 
them. The distinction of Right from Wrong is dis- 
cerned by Reason ; and as soon as these words are 
defined, it becomes evident that it would be a contra- 
diction in terms to afB.rm that any power, human or 
Divine, could change their nature ; or, in other words, 
make the same act to be just and unjust at the same 
time. They have existed eteimally, in the only mode 
in which truths can be said to be eternal, in the 
Eternal Mind; and they are indestructible and un- 

* A cuiious account of the history of these MSS. by Dr. Ki 2 >pis, 
is to be found in the Biographia Britannica, iv. 549. 

f 8vo. Lend. 1731. 
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changeable like that Supreme Intelligence.* Wliat- 
ever judgment may be formed of this reasoning, it is 
manifest that it relates merely to the philosophy of 
the Understanding, and does not attempt any explana- 
tion of what constitutes the very essence of Morality, 
—its relation to ih.QWill. That we perceive a distinc- 
tion between Right and Wrong, as much as between a 
triangle and a square, is indeed true ; and may possibly 
lead to an explanation of the I’eason why men should 
adhere to the one and avoid the other. But it is not 
that reason. A command or a precept is not a propo- 
sition : it cannot be said that either is true or false. 
Cudworth, as well as many who succeeded him, con- 
founded the mere apprehension by the Understanding 
that Right is different from Wrong, with the practical 
authority of these important conceptions, exercised 
over voluntary actions, in a totally distinct province 
of the human soul. 

Though his life was devoted to the assertion of 
Divine Providence, and though his philosophy was 
imbued with the religious spirit of Platonism f, yet 
he had placed Christianity too purely in the love of 
God and Man to be considered as having much regard 
for those controversies about rights and opinions with 
which zealots disturb the world. They represented 
him as having fallen into the same heresy with Milton 

* “There are many objects of our mind which we can neither 
see, hear, feel, smell, nor taste, and which did never enter into it 
by any sense ; and therefore we can have no sensible pictures or 
ideas of them, drawn by the pencil of that inward limner, or painter, 
which borrows all his colours from sense, which we call ‘Fancy:’ 
and if we reflect on our own cogitations of these things, we shall 
sensibly perceive that they are not phantastieal^ but noematical: 
as, for example, justice, equity, duty and obligation, eogitation, 
opinion, intellection, volition, memory, verity, falsity, cause, effect, 
genus, species, nullity, contingency, possibility, impossibility, and 
innumerable others.” Ibid. 1 40, We have here an anticipation of 
Kant.,'- 

‘j' rf/TPOP, 6 yap £V(xi^u)y Xptartap/fet. (Motto 

aflixed to the sermon above mentioned.) 
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aod with Clarke* ; and some of them even charged 
h im with atheism, for no other reason than that he 
was not afraid to state the atheistic ditficulties in 
their fullest force. As blind anger heaps inconsistent 
accusations on each other, they called him at least 
“an Arian, a Socinian, or a Deist.” f The courtiers 
of Charles II., who were delighted with every pai't of 
Hobbes but his integrity, did their utmost to decry 
his antagonist. They turned the railing of the bigots 
into a sarcasm against Eeligion ; as we learn from him 
who represented them with unfortunate fidelity. “ He 
has raised,” says Dryden, “ such strong objections 
against the being of God, that many think he has not 
answered them ; ” — “ the common fate,” as Lord 
Shaftesbury teUs us, “ of those who dai’e to appear 
fair authors.” I He had, indeed, earned the hatred of 
some theologians, better than they could know from 
the writings published during his life ; for in his pos- 
thumous work he classes Avith the ancient atheists 
those of his contemporaries, (whom he forbears to 
name), who held “ that God may command what is 
contrary to moral rules ; that He has no inclination to 
the good of His creatures ; that He may justly doom 
an innocent being to eternal torments ; and that what- 
ever God does wiU, for that reason is just, because He 
wills it.”§ 

^ The following doctrine is ascribed to Cudwortli bj Nelson^ a 
man of good understanding and great worth: “ Dr. Cudwortli 
maintained that the Father, absolutely speaking, is the only su- 
preme Grod ; the Son and Spirit being God only by his concurrence 
with them, and their subordination and subjection to him,” Life 
of Bull, 339. 

t Turner’s Discourse on the Messiah, 335. 

j Moralists, part ii. § 3. 

§ Etern. and Immut. Mor. 11. He quotes Ockham as haFing 
formerly maintained the same monstrous positions. To many, if not 
to most of these opinions oiv expressions, ancient and modern, 
reservations are ad.* oined, which render them reconcilable 

with practical Morals. But the dangerous abuse to which the in- 
cautious language of ethical theories is liable, is well illustrated by 
the anecdote related in Hutarch’s Life of Alexander, of the syco- 
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It is an intei’esting incident in the life of a philoso- 
pher, that Cud worth’s daughter, Lady Masham, had 
the honour to nurse the infirmities and to watch the 
last hreath of Mr. Locke, who was opposed to her 
father in speculative philosophy, but who heartily 
agreed with him in the love of Timth, Liberty, and 
Virtue. 

CLARKE.* 

Connected with Cudworth by principle, though 
separated by some interval of time, was Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, a man eminent at once as a divine, a mathe- 
matician, a metaphysical philosopher, and a philo- 
loger ; who, as the interpreter of Homer and Caesar, 
the scholar of Newton, and the antagonist of Leibnitz, 
approved himself not unworthy of correspondence 
with the highest order of human Spirits. Housed by 
the prevalence of the doctrines of Spinoza and Hobbes, 
he endeavoured to demonstrate the Being and Attri- 
butes of God, from a few axioms and definitions, in 
the manner of Geometry. In this attempt, with all 
his powers of argument, it must be owned that he is 
compelled sometimes tacitly to assume what the laws 
of reasoning required him to prove ; and that, on the 
whole, his failure may be regarded as a proof that 
such a mode of argument is beyond the faculties of 
man.f Justly considering the Moral Attributes of the 

pliant Anaxarclias consoling that monarch for the murder of Clitns, 
bj assuring him that every act of a ruler must be just. Hay to 
VTCO TOV KpaTOVVTO£ dlKCllOV, Op. i. 639. 

* Born, 1675; died, 1729. 

f This admirable person had so much candour as in effect to 
own his failure, and to recur to those other arguments in support 
of this great truth, which have in all ages satisfied the most elevated 
minds. In Proposition viii. (Being and Attributes of God, 47.) 
which affirms that the first cause must be intelligent ” (wherein, 
as he truly states, “lies the main question between us and the 
atheists ”), he owns, that the proposition cannot be demonstrated 
strictly and properly a priori. See I?7ote M. 
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Deity as what aloae render him the obi’ect of Religion, 
and to us constitutes the difference between Theism 
and atheism, he laboured with the utmost zeal to 
place the distinctions of Right and Wrong on a more 
solid foundation, and to explain the conformity of 
Morahty to Reason, in a manner calculated to give a 
precise and scientific signification to that phraseology 
which all philosophers had, for so many ages, been con- 
tent to employ, without thinking themselves obliged 
to define. 

It is one of the most rarely successful efforts of the 
human mind, to place the understanding at the point 
from which a philosopher takes the views that compose 
his system, to recollect constantly his purposes, to 
adopt for a moment his previous opinions and prepos- 
sessions, to think in his words and to see vith his 
eyes ; — especially when the writer widely dissents from 
the system which he attempts to describe, and after a 
general change in the modes of thinking and in the 
use of terms. Every part of the present Dissertation 
requires such an excuse ; but perhaps it may be more 
necessary in 'a case like that of Clarke, where the 
alterations in both respects have been so insensible, 
and in some respects appear so limited, that they may 
escape attention, than after those total revolutions in 
doctrine, where the necessity of not measuring other 
times by our own standard must be apparent to the 
most undistinguishing. 

The sum of his moral doctrine may be stated as 
follows. Man can conceive nothing without at the 
same time conceiving its relations to other things. 
He must ascribe the same law of perception to every 
being to whom he ascribes thought. He cannot there- 
fore doubt that all the relations of all things to all 
must have always been present to the Eternal Mind. 
The relations in this sense are eternal, however recent 
the things may be between whom they subsist. The 
whole of these relations constitute Truth: the know- 
ledge of them is Omniscience. These eternal different 
relations of things involve a consequent eternal fitness 
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or unfitness in the application of things, one to another; 
lyith a regard to which, the will of God always chooses, 
and which ought likewise to determine the ivills of all 
subordinate rational beings. These eternal differences 
make it fit and I’easonable for the creatures so to act ; 
they cause it to be their duty, or lay an obligatwi on 
them so to do, separate from the will of God* * * § , and 
antecedent to any prospect of advantage or reward.f 
Nay, wilful wickedness is the same absurdity and in- 
solence in Morals, as it would be in natural things to 
pretend to alter the relations of numbers, or to take 
away the properties of mathematical figures. J “ Mo- 
rality,” says one of his most ingenious scholars, “ is 
the practice of reason.” § 

Clarke, like Cudworth, considered such a scheme 
as the only security against Hobbism, and probably 
also against the Calvinistic theology, from which they 
were almost as averse. Not content, with Cumber- 
land, to attack Hobbes on ground which was in part 
his oivn, they thought it necessary to build on en- 
tirely new foundations. Clarke more especially, in- 
stead of substituting social and generous feeling for 
the selfish appetites, endeavoured to bestow on Mo- 
rality the highest dignity, by thus deriving it from 
Reason. He made it more than disinterested; for he 
placed its seat in a region where interest never enters, 
and passion never disturbs. By ranking her prin- 
ciples with the first truths of Science, he seemed to 
render them pure and impartial, infallible and un- 
changeable. It might be excusable to regret the 

* “ Those who foimd all moral obligation on the will of God 
must recur to the same thing, only they do' not explain how the 
nature and -will of God is good and just.” Being and Attributes 
of God, Proposition xii. 

f Evidence of Natural and Revealed Religion, p. 4. Loud. 
■1724. 

: I .Ibid. p. 42. 

§ Lowman on the Unity and Perfections of God, p. 29. Lond. 
1737. 
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failure of so noble an attempt, if tlie indulgence of 
such regrets did not betray an un-worthy apprehension 
that the same excellent ends could only l^e attained 
by such frail means; and that the dictates of the 
most severe reason would not finally prove recuiicii- 
able with the majesty of Virtue. 


EEJtAEKS. 


The adoption of mathematical forms and terms 
was, in England, a prevalent fashion among writers 
on moral subjects during a large part of the eight- 
eenth century. The ambition of mathematical cer- 
tainty, on matters concerning which it is not given 
to man to reach it, is a frailty from which the disciple 
of Newton ought in reason to have been withheld, 
but to which he was naturally tempted by the ex- 
ample of his master. Nothing but the extreme 
di-fficulty of detaching assent from forms of expres- 
sion to which it has been long wedded, can explain 
the fact, that the incautious expressions above cited, 
into which Clarke was hurried by his moral sensi- 
bility, did not awaken him to a sense of the eri'or 
into which he had fallen. As soon as he had said 
that “ a wicked act was as absurd as an attempt to 
take away the properties of a figure,” he ought to 
have seen that principles which led logically to such 
a conclusion were untrue. As it is an impossibility 
to make three and three cease to be six, it ought, on 
his principles, to be impossible to do a -wicked act. 
To act -without regard to the relations of things, — as if 
a man were to choose fire for cooling, or ice for heat- 
ing, — would be the part either of a lunatic or an idiot. 
The murderer who poisons by arsenic, acts agreeably 
to his knowledge of the power of that substance to 
kill, which is a relation between two things; as much 
as the physician who employs an emetic after the 
poison, acts upon his belief of the tendency of that 
remedy to preserve life, which is another relation be- 
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tween two things. All men who seek a good oi' bad 
end by good or bad means, must alike conform their 
conduct to some relation between their actions as 
means and their object as an end. All the relations 
of inanimate things to each other are undoubtedly 
observed as much by the criminal as by the man of 
vii-tue. 

It is therefore singTilar that Dr. Clarke suffered 
himself to be misled into the representation, that 
Virtue is a conformity mth the relations of things 
universally, Vice a universal disregard of them, by 
the certain, but here insufficient truth, that the former 
necessarily implied a regard to certain particular re- 
lations, Avhich were always disregarded by those who 
chose the latter. The distinction between Right and 
Wrong can, therefore, no longer depend on relations 
as such, but on a particular class of relations. And 
it seems evident that no relations are to be considered, 
except those in which a living, intelligent, and volun- 
tary agent is one of the beings related. His acts may 
relate to a law, as either observing or infringing it ; 
they may relate to his omi moral sentiments and 
those of his fellows, as they are the objects of approba- 
tion or disapprobation ; they may relate to his own 
welfai’e, by increasing or abating it ; they may relate to 
the well-being of other sentient beings, by contributing 
to promote or obstruct it : but in all these, and in all 
supposable cases, the inquiry of the moral philoso- 
pher must be, not whether there be a relation, but 
Avhat the relation is ; whether it be that of obedience 
to law, or agreeableness to moral feelmg, or suitable- 
ness to prudence, or coincidence with benevolence. 
The term “relation ” itself, on which Dr. Clarke’s system 
rests, being common to Right and Wrong, must be 
struck out of the reasoning. He himself incidentally 
di’ops intimations which are at variance with his 
system. “ The Deity,” he tells us, “ acts according 
to the eternal relations of things, in order to the well- 
fare of the whole Universe ; ” and subordinate moral 
agents ought to be governed bj?’ the same rules, “ for 

G 2 ' 
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tlic good of the public.”* No one can fail to observe 
tliat a new element is here introduced, — the well- 
being of communities of men, and the general happi- 
ness of the world, — which supersedes the consideration 
of abstract relations and fitnesses. 

There are other views of this system, however, of 
a moi'e general nature, and of much more ini|)ortance, 
because they extend in a considerable degTce to all 
systems which found moral distinctions or sentiments, 
solely or ultimately, upon Reason. A little reflection 
will discover an extraordinary vacuity in this system. 
Supposing it were allowed that it satisfactorily ac- 
counts for moral judgments, there is still an important 
part of our moral sentiments which it passes by 
without an attempt to explain them. Whence, on 
this scheme, the pleasure or pain with which we 
review our own actions or survey those of others? 
What is the nature of remoi’se? Why do we feel 
shame? Whence is indignation against injustice? 
These are surely no exercise of Reason. Nor is the 
assent of Reason to any other class of propositions fol- 
lowed or accompanied by emotions of this nature, by 
any approaching them, or indeed necessarily by any 
emotion at all. It is a fatal objection to a moral 
theory that it contains no means of explaining the 
most conspicuous, if not the most essential, parts of 
moral approbation and disapprobation. 

But to rise to a more general consideration : Per- 
ception and Emotion are states of mind perfectly 
distinct, and an emotion of pleasure or pain differs 
much more from a mere perception, than the pei*- 
ceptions of one sense do from those of another. The 
perceptions of all the senses have some equalities in 
common. But an emotion has not necessarily any- 
thing in common with a jperceqffion, but that they 
are both states of mind. We perceive exactl}" the 
same qualities in the taste of coffee when we' may 
dislike it, as afterwards when we come to like it. In 


* Evid. of Nat. and Rev. Eel. p. 4. 
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other words, the perception remains the same when 
the sensation of pain is changed into the opposite 
sensation of pleasure. The like change may occur in 
every case where pleasure or pain (in such instances 
called “sensations”), enter the mind vdth perceistions 
through the eye or the ear. The prospect or the 
sound which was disagreeable may become agreeable, 
mthout any alteration in our idea of the objects. 
We can easily imagine a percipient and thinking being 
without a capacity of receiving pleasure or |)aiii. 
Such a being might perceive what we do ; if we could 
conceive him to reason, he might reason justly; and 
if he were to judge at all, there seems no reason why 
he should not judge truly. But what could induce 
such a being to will or to act? It seems evident that 
his existence could only be a state of passive con- 
templation. Eeason, as Reason, can never be a motive 
to action. It is only when we superadd to such a 
being sensibility, or the capacity of emotion or sen- 
timent, or (what in corporeal cases is called sensation) 
of desire and aversion, that we introduce him into the 
world of action. We then clearly discern that, when 
the conclusion of a process of reasoning presents to 
his mind an object of desire, or the means of obtaining 
it, a motive of action begins to operate, and Reason 
may then, but not till then, have a powerful though 
indirect influence on conduct. Let any argument to 
dissuade a man from immorality be employed, and 
the issue of it will always appear to be an appeal to a 
feeling. You prove that drunkenness will probably 
ruin health : no position founded on experience is 
more certain ; most persons with whom you reason 
must be as much convinced of it as you are. But 
your hope of success dejiends on the drunkard’s fear 
of ill health; and he may always silence your ar- 
gument by tellmg you that he loves wine more than 
he dreads sickness. You speak in vain of the infamy 
of an act to one who disregards the opinion of others, 
or of its imprudence to a man of little feeling for his 
own future condition. You may truly, but vainly 

G 3 
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tell of tlie pleasures of frieiidsHp to one who has little 
affection. If you display the delights of liberality to 
a miser, he may always shut your mouth by an- 
swering, “ The spendthrift may prefer such pleasure ; 
I love money more.” If you even ap|ical to a uum’s 
conscience, he may answer you that you have cicarly 
proved the immorality of the act, and that he himself 
knew it before ; but that now when you liad renewed 
and freshened his conviction, he was obliged to own 
that his love of Virtue, even aided by the fear of dis- 
honour, remorse, and punishment, was not so powerful 
as the desire which hurried Mm into vice. 

Nor is it otherwise, however confusion of ideas may 
cause it to be so deemed, with that calm regard to 
the weKare of the agent, to which philosophers have 
so grossly misapplied the hardly intelligible appellatiuii 
of “ self-love.” The general tendency of right conduct 
to permanent well-being is indeed one of the most 
evident of all truths. But the success of persuusi^■es 
or dissuasives addressed to it, must always b(i dircvtly 
proportioned, not to the clearness with whicli the 
truth is discerned, but to the strength of the principle 
addressed, in the mind of the individual, and to the 
degree in which he is accustomed to keep an eye on 
its dictates. A sti'ange prejudice prevails, which 
ascribes to what is called “self-love” an invariable supe- 
riority over all the other motives of human action. 
If it wei’e to be called hy a more fit name, such as 
“foresight,” “prudence,” or, what seems most exactly to 
describe its nature, “a sympathy with the future 
feelings of the agent,” it would appear to every ob- 
server to be one very often too languid and inactive, 
always of late appearance, and sometimes so taint as 
to be scarcely perceptible. Almost every human 
passion in its turn prevails over self-love. 

It is thus apparent that the influence of Reason on 
the Win is indirect, and arises only from its being one 
of the channels by which the objects of desire or 
aversion are brought near to these springs of voluntary 
action. It is only one of these channels. There are 
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many other modes of pi’esenting to the mind the 
proper objects of the emotions -which it is intended to 
excite, whether of a calmer or of a more active nature ; 
so that they maj’' influence conduct more powerfully 
than when they reach the WiU through the channel 
of conviction. The distinction between conviction 
and persuasion would indeed be otherwise -without a 
meaning ; to teach the mind would be the same thing 
as to move it ; and eloquence would be nothing but 
logic, although the greater part of the power of the 
former is displayed in the direct excitement of feel- 
ing ; — on condition, indeed (for reasons foreign to our 
present purpose), that the orator shall never appear 
to give counsel inconsistent -with the duty or the last- 
ing welfare of those whom he would persuade. In 
like manner it is to be observed, that though reason- 
ing be one of the instruments of education, yet edu- 
cation is not a process of reasoning, but a wise disposal 
of all the circumstances which influence character, 
and of the means of producing those habitual disposi- 
tions which insure well-doing, of which reasoning is 
but one. Very similar observations are apphcable to 
the great arts of legislation and government; which 
are here only alluded to as forming a strong illustra- 
tion of the present argument. 

The abused extension of the term “Reason” to the 
moral faculties, one of the predominant errors of 
ancient and modern times, has arisen from causes which 
it is not difficult to discover. Reason does in truth 
perform a great part in every case of moral sentiment. 
To Reason often belong the preliminaries of the act; 
to Reason altogether belongs the choice of the means 
of execution. The operations of Reason, in both cases, 
are comparatively slow and lasting ; they are capable 
of being distinctly recalled by memory. The emotion 
which intervenes between the pre-^ous and the suc- 
ceeding exertions of Reason is often faint, generally 
transient, and scarcely ever capable of being repro- 
duced by an eftbrt of the niind. Hence the name of 
Reason is applied to this mixed state of mind ; more 
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especially wlien the feeling, being of a cold and gene- 
ral nature, and scarcely ruffling the surface of the 
soul,^ — such as that of prudence and of ordinary kind- 
ness and propriety, — ahnost passes unnoticed, and is 
irretrievably forgotten. Hence the mind is, in such 
conditions, said by moralists to act from reason, in 
contradistinction to its more excited and disturbed 
state, when it is said to act ftoiix passion. The calm- 
ness of Reason gives to the whole compound the ap- 
pearance of unmixed reason. The illusion is further 
promoted by a mode of expression used in most 
languages. A man is said to act I’easonabl}', when his 
conduct is such as may be reasonably expected. 
Amidst the disorders of a vicious mind, it is difficult 
to form a reasonable conjecture conceiming future 
conduct ; but the quiet and weU-ordei’ed state of 
Virtue renders the pimbable acts of her fortunate v.,:- 
taries the object of very rational expectation. 

As far as it is not presumptuous to attemj)t a 
distinction between modes of thinking foreign to the 
mind which makes the attempt, and modes of expres- 
sion scarcely translatable into tlie only technical 
language in which that mind is wont to think, it 
seems that the systems of Cudworth and Clarke, 
though they appear very similar, are in reality dif- 
ferent in some important points of mew. The fonner, 
a Platonist, sets out from those “ Ideas ” (a word, in this 
acceptation of it, which has no coi’responding term in 
English), the eternal models of created things, which, 
as the Athenian master taught, pre-existed in the 
Everlasting Intellect, and, of right, rule the vnll of 
every inferior mind. The illustiious scholar of Xewton, 
with a manner of thinking more natural to his age 
and school, considered primarily the very relations of 
things themselves;- — ^ conceived indeed by the Eternal 
Mmd, but which, if such inadequate language may be 
pardoned, are the law of Its will, as well as the model 
of Its works.* 

* _Mr. Wollaston’s system, that morality consisted in acting- ac- 
cording to truth, seems to coincide with that of Dr. Chu-ke. The 
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EAEL OE SHAETESBUEY.^ 

Lord Shaftesbury, the author of the Character- 
istics, was the grandson of Sir Antony Ashley Cooper, 
created Earl of Shaftesbury, one of the master spirits 
of the English nation, whose vices, the bitter fruits of 
the insecurity of a troublous time, succeeded by the 
corrupting habits of an inconstant, venal, and pro- 
fligate court, have led an ungrateful posterity to over- 
look his wisdom and disinterested perseverance, in 
obtaining for his country the unspeakable bene- 
fits of the Habeas Corpus act. The foi'tune Of 
the Characteristics has been singular. For a time 
the work was admired more undistinguishingly than 
its literary character warrants. In the succeed- 
ing period it was justly criticised, but too severely 
condemned. Of late, more unjustly than in either of 
the former cases, it has been generally neglected. It 
seemed to have the power of changing the temper of 
its critics. It provoked the amiable Berkeley to a 
harshness equally unwonted and univarrantedf; while 
it softened the rugged Warburton so far as to disjiose 
the fierce, yet not altogether ungenerous, polemic to 
praise an enemy in the very heat of conflict. J 

murder of Cicero by Popilius Lenas, was, according to Mm, a 
practical falsehood ; for Cicero had been his benefactor, and Popilius 
acted as if that were untrue. If the truth spoken of be that gra- 
titude is due for benefits, the reasoning is evidently a circle. If 
any truth be meant, indifferently, it is plain that the assassin 
acted in perfect conformity to several certain truths; — such as the 
mahgnity of Antony, the ingratitude and venality of Popilius, and 
the probable impunity of his ciime, when law was suspended, and 
good men without power. 

Born, 1671 ; died, 1713. 

f See hlinute Philosopher, Dialogue iii. ; but especiaUy 
his Theory of Vision Vindicated, Land. 1733 (not republished 
in the quarto edition of his works), where this most excellent 
man sinks for a moment to the level of a railing polemic. 

J It is remarkable that the most impiu'e passages of Warburton’s 
composition are those in Avhich he lets loose his controversial zeal, 
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Leibnitz, the most celebrated of Continental phi- 
losophers, warmly applauded the Characteristics, 
and, (what was a more certain proof of adiuiratioii) 
though at an advanced age, criticised that -work mi- 
nutely.* Le Clerc, who had assisted the studies of 
the author, contributed to spread its reputation by 
his Journal, then the most popular in Europe. 
Locke is said to have aided in his education, proba}.)ly 
rather by counsel than by tuition. The author had 
indeed been driven from the regular studies of his 
country by the insults with which he was loaded at 
Winchester school, when he was only twelve years 
old, immediately after the death of his grandfatherf; 
— a choice of time which seemed not so much to in- 
dicate anger against the faults of a great man, as 
tiiumph over the principles of libei’ty, which seemed 
at that time to have fallen for ever. Ho gave a 
genuine pi’oof of respect for freedom of thought, by 
preventing the expulsion, from Holland, of Bayle, 
(from whom he differs in every moral, political, and, 
it may he truly added, I'eligious opinion) when, it 
must he omied, the right of asylum was, ia strict 


and that he is a fine writer principally whei*e he writes ironi 
generous feeling, Of all the virtues which were so much in this 
noble writer’s heart and in his writings, there was not one he more 
revered than the love of public liberty.... The noble author of the 
Characteristics had many excellent qualities, both as a man 
and a writer: he was temperate, chaste, honest, and a lover of 
his country. In Ms writings he has shown how much he has im- 
bibed the deep sense, and how naturally he could copy the gracious 
manner of Plato. (Dedication to the Freethinkers, iwefixed to the 
Divine Legation.) He, however, soon relapses, hut not without 
excuse ; for he thought himself vindicating the memory of Locke. 

* Op. hi. 39“— 56. 

f [With regard to this story, authorised as it is, the Editor cannot 
help, on behalf of his own nursing mother,” throwing out some 
suspicion that the Chancellor’s politics must have been made use 
of somewhat as a scapegoat ; else the nature of buys was at that 
time more excitable touching their schoolmates’ grandfathers than 
it is now. There is a rule traditionally observed in Collt.‘ge, that 
no boy has a right to think till he has forty juniors upon which 
rock the cock-boat of the embryo metaphysician might have 
foundered.] 
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justice, forfeited by the secret services which the phi- 
losopher had rendered to the enemy of Holland and 
of Europe. In the small part of his short life which 
premature infirmities allowed him to apply to public 
aflairs, he co-operated zealously with the friends of 
freedom ; but, as became a moral philosopher, he 
supported, even against them, a law to allow those 
who were accused of treason to make their defence 
by counsel, although the parties first to benefit fz'om 
this act of imperfect justice were persons conspired 
together to assassinate King William, and to re- 
enslave their country. On that occasion it is well 
knoivn with what admirable quickness he took ad- 
vantage of the embarrassment which seized him, 
when he rose to address the House of Commons. 
“ If I,” said he, “who rise only to give my opinion 
on this bill, am so confounded that I cannot say what 
I intended, what must the condition of that man be, 
who, without assistance, is pleading for his own life I ” 
Lord Shaftesbury was the friend of Lord Somers ; 
and the tribute paid to his personal character by 
Wa.rburton, who knew many of his contemporaries 
and some of his friends, may be considered as evi- 
dence of its excellence. 

His fine genius and generous spirit shine through 
his writings; but their lustre is often dimmed by 
peculiarities, and, it must be said, by affectations, 
which, originating in local, temporary, or even per- 
sonal circumstances, are particularly fatal to the 
permanence of fame. There is often a charm in the 
egotism of an artless writer, or of an actor in great 
scenes : but other laws ai-e imposed on the literary 
artist. Lord Shaftesbury, instead of hiding himself 
behind his work, stands forwaixl with too frequent 
marks of self-complacency, as a nobleman of polished 
manners, with a mind adorned by the fine arts, and 
instructed by ancient philosophy ; shrinking with a 
somewhat effeminate fastidiousness from the clamour 
and prejudices of the multitude, whom he neither 
deigns to conciliate, nor puts forth his strength to 
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subdue. The enmity of the majority of churchmen 
to the government established at the Eevolution. was 
calculated to fill his mind with angry feelings ; which 
overflowed too often, if not upon Christianit}' it»(‘lf, 
yet upon representations of it, closely intertwined 
with those religious feelings to which, in other fonns, 
his own philosophy ascribes surpassing wortli. His 
small, and occasional writings, of which the main 
fault is the want of an object or a plan, have man}' 
passages remarkable for the utmost beauty and har- 
mony of language. Had he imbibed the simjolicit}', 
as well as copied the expression and cadence, of the 
greater ancients, he would have done more justice to 
his genius ; and his works, like theirs, would have 
been preserved by that first-mentioned quality, with- 
out which but a very few Avritings, of whateA'er mental 
pOAver, have long survived their writers. Grace be- 
longs only to natural movements ; and Lord Shaftes- 
bury, notAvithstanding the frequent beauty of his 
thoughts and language, has rarely attained it. lie is 
unfortunately prone to pleasantry, Achich is obsti- 
nately averse from constraint, and Avhich he had no 
interest in raising to be the test of truth. His aftect- 
ation of liveliness as a man of the AAmid, tempts him 
sometimes to overstep the indistinct boundaries 
which separate familiarity from Aoilgarity. Of his 
two more considerable Aviitings, The Moralists, on 
which he evidently most valued himself, and which is 
spoken of by Leibnitz vsdth enthusiasm, is by no 
means the happiest. Yet perhaps there is scarcely 
any composition in our language more lofty in its 
moral and religious sentiments, and more exquisitely 
elegant and musical in its diction, than the Platonic 
representation of the scale of beauty and We, in the 
speech to Palemon, near the close of the first part.* 
Many passages might be quoted, which in some mea- 
sure justify the enthusiasm of the septuagenarian 
geometer. Yet it is not to be concealed that, as a 
Avhole, it is heavy and languid. It is a modern 

* § 3 . 
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[ue. The dialogues of Plato are often yeiy lively 
jsentations of conversations whicli n light take 
) daily at a great university, full, like Athens, of 
professors and eager disciples, between men of 
lus character, and great fame as well as ability. 
ites runs through them all. His great abilities, 
itill more venerable virtues, his cruel fiite, espe- 
r when joined to his very characteristic pecu- 
ies, — to his grave humour, to his homely sense, 
IS assumed humility, to the honest slyness with 
h lie ensnared the Sophists, and to the intrepidity 
which he dragged them to justice, gave unity 
dramatic interest to these dialogues as a whole. 
Lord Shaftesbury’s dialogue is between fictitious 
mages, and in a tone at utter variance with 
ish conversation. He had great power of thought 
command over words ; but he had no talent for 
iting character and bestowing life on it. 
le Inquiry concerning Virtue * is nearly ex- 
; from the faulty peculiarities of the author ; the 
lod is perfect, the reasoning just, the style precise 
clear. The writer has no purpose but that of 
stly proving his piinciples ; he himself altogether 
)pears ; ancT he is intent only on earnestly en- 
ng what he truly, conscientiously, and reasonably 
ves. Hence the charm of simplicity is revived in 
production, which is unquestionably entitled to a 
! in the first rank of English tracts on moral 
isophy. The point in which it becomes especially 
nent to the subject of this Dissertation is, that it 
fins more intimations of an original and important 
ce on the theory of Ethics than perhaps any pre- 
ig work of modern times.f It is true that they 

liaracteristics, treatise iv. 

am not witliont suspicion that I have overlooked the claims 
. Ilemy More^ who, notwithstanding some iincouthness of 
ige, seems to have given the first intimations of a distinct 
faculty which he calls “ the Boniform Faculty a phrase 
5t which an outcry would now be raised as G-erman. Ha|)- 
, according to him, consists in a constant satisfaction, ev tm 
eUei Enchiridion Ethicum, lib. i. cap. ii. 
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are often but intimations, cursory, and appeariiiy 
almost to be casual; so that many of tlic-in ha^'e 
escaped the notice of most readers, and even writers 
on these subjects. That the consequences of some of 
them are even yet not unfolded, must be owned to be 
a proof that they are inadequately stated ; and may l>e 
regarded as a presumption that the author di<I lujt 
closely examine the bearings of his own positions. 
Among the most important of these suggestions is, 
the existence of dispositions m man, by which lui 
takes pleasure in the well-being of others, without jni}’ 
further view; — a doctrine, however, to all the con- 
sequences of which he has not been faithful in his 
other writings.* Another is, that goodness consists 
in the prevalence of love for the system of which we 
are a part, over the passions pointing to our indi- 
vidual welfare;— -a proposition which somewliat con- 
founds the motives of right acts with their tendency, 
and seems to favour the melting of all particiiihir atfe’e- 
tions into general benevolence, because the timdency 
of these affections is to general good. The next, anil 
certainly the most original, as well as important, is, 
that there are certain affections of the mind wliich, 
being contemplated by the mind itself through what 
he calls “a reflex sense,” become the objects of los'e, or 
the contrary, according to their nature. So approved 
and loved, they constitute virtue or merit, as distin- 
guished from mere goodness, of which there are traces 
in animals who do not appear to reflect on the state of 
their own minds, and who seem, therefore, destitute 
of whathe elsewhere calls “a moral sense.” These state- 
ments are, it is true, far too short and vague. He 
nowhere inquires into the origin of the reflex sense : 
what is a much more material defect, he makes no 
attempt to ascertain in what state of mind it consists. 

* is tlie height of -wisdom no doubt to be rightly selfir^h/’ 
Charact. i 121,. The observation seems to be taken from wiiat 
Aristotle says of dnXavr/a: Toy fji£y ayaQov lei (jilXavrov eu'cii. 
Ethics, lib. ix. c. viii. The chapter is admirable, and the asser- 
tion of Aristotle is very capable of a good sense. 
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We discover only by implication, and by tlie use of 
the term “sense,” that he searches for the fountain of 
moral sentiments, not in mere reason, "where Cudworth 
and Clarke had vainly sought for it, but in the heart, 
■whence the main branch of them assuredly fio-ws. It 
should never be forgotten, that -we owe to these hints 
the reception, into ethical theory, of a moral sense ; 
which, whatever may be thought of its origin, or in 
whatever words it may be described, must always 
retain its place in such theory as a main principle of 
our moral nature. 

His demonstration of the utility of Virtue to the 
individual, far surpasses aU other attempts of the same 
nature; being founded, not on a calculation of ont- 
Avard advantages or inconveniences, alike uncertain, 
precarious, and degrading, but on the unshaken foun- 
dation of the dehght, which is of the very essence of 
social alFection and virtuous sentiment ; on the dread- 
ful agony inflicted by all malevolent passions upon 
every soul that harbours the hellish inmates ; on the 
all-important truth, that to love is to be happy, and 
to hate is to be miserable, — that alfection is its own 
reivard, and ill-Avill its own punishment ; or, as it has 
been more simply and more affectingly, as well as 
with more sacred authority, taught, that “ to give is 
more blessed than to receive,” and that to love one 
another is the sum of all human virtue. 

The relation of Eeligion to Morality, as far as it 
can be discovered by human reason, was never more 
justly or more beautifully stated.' If he represents 
the mere hope of reward and dread of punishment as 
selfish, and therefore inferior motives to -virtue and 
piety, he distinctly mvns their efficacj^ in reclaiming 
from vice, in rousing from lethargy, and in guarding 
a feeble penitence ; in all which he coincides with 
illustrious and zealous Christian ■writers. “ If by the 
hope of reward be understood the love and desire of vir- 
tuous enjoyment, or of the very practice and exercise 
of virtue in another life ; an expectation or hope of 
this kind is so far from being derogatory from -virtue. 
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that it is an evidence of our loving it the more sin- 
cerely and for its own sake." * 

EENELON.f BOSSUET.J 

As the last question, though strictly speaking 
theological, is yet in truth dependent on tlic* more 
general question, which, relates to the realit}^ of ilis- 
interested atfections in human natui’e, it seems nut 
foreign from the present purpose to give a short 
account of a dispute on the subject in France, be- 
tween two of the most eminent persons of their 
time ; namely the controversy between Fenelon and 
Bossuet, concerning the possibility of men 1)eing in- 
fluenced by the pure and disinterested love of God. 
Never were two great men more unlike. Fenelon in 

* Inquiry, book. i. part. iii. §3. vSo tTeremy Taylor; ‘-Ho 
tkat is grown in grace pursues virtue purely and simply for 
its own interest. Wlien persons come to tliat lieiglit of graoe, 
and love God for liimself, that is but lieaven in uuotiier senso.’’ 
(Sermon on Growtk in Grace.) So before him the eaiee 
brated kli*. John Smith of Cambridge : “ Tlie liajipiness wliieh 
good men shall jmrtake is not distinct from their godlike natunf. 
Happiness and holiness are but two several notions ui' one 
thing. Hell is rather a nature than a place, and hea\'eu 
cannot be so well defined by anything laithout us, as by soinetliiiig 
within us.’^ (Select Discourses, 2d edit. Cambridge, 1(373.) In 
accordance with these old authorities is the recent language of a 
most ingenious as well as benevolent and pious writer. ‘‘ Tlie 
holiness of bejJven is still more attractive to the Christian than its 
happiness. The desire of doing that which is right for its own 
sake is a part of his desire after heaven.” (Unconditional Froe- 
ness of the Gospel, by T. Erskine, Esq. Edinb. 1828, p. 32, 33.) 
See also the Appendix to Ward’>s Life of Henry More, Lond. 
1710, pp.247-— 27L This account of that ingenious and amiable 
philosopher contains an interesting view of his opinions, and many 
beautiful passages of his writings, but unfortunately very few par- 
ticulars of the man. His letters on Disinterested Piety (see tlie 
Appendix to Mr. Ward’s work), his boundless charity, his zeal ibr 
the utmost toleration, and his hope of general improvement fi'oni 
“a pacific and perspicacious posterity,” place him higli in the 
small number of true philosophers who, in their estimate of men, 
value dispositions more than opinions, and in their search for good, 
more often look forward than backward. 

t Born, 1651 ; died, 1715. f Born, 1627 ; died, 1704. 
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Ms writings exMbits more of the qualities which pre- 
dispose to religious feelings, than any other equally 
conspicuous person; a mind so pure as steadily to 
contemplate supreme excellence ; a heart capable of 
being touched and affected by the contemplation ; a 
gentle and modest spirit, not elated by the privilege, but 
seeing clearer its own want of worth as it came nearer to 
such brightness, and disposed to treat with compassion- 
ate forbearance those errors in others, of which it felt a 
humbling consciousness. Bossuet was rather a great 
minister in the ecclesiastical commonwealth ; employ- 
ing knowledge, eloquence, argument, the energy of 
. his character, the influence, and even the authority of 
his station, to vanquish opponents, to extirpate re- 
volters, and sometimes with a patrician firmness, to 
withstand the dictatorial encroachment of the Eoman 
Pontiff on the spiritual aristocracy of France. Fe- 
nelon had been appointed tutor to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. He had all the qualities which fit a man to 
be the preceptor of a prince, and wMch most disable 
him to get or to keep the office. Even birth, and 
urbanity, and accomplishment, and vivacity, were 
an insufficient atonement for his genius and virtue. 
Louis XIV. distrusted so fine a spirit, and appears to 
have early suspected, that a fancy moved by such be- 
nevolence might imagine examples for his grand- 
son which the world would consider as a satire on 
his own reign. Madame de Maintenon, indeed, fa- 
voured him ; but he was generally believed to have 
forfeited her good graces by discouraging her projects 
for at least a nearer approach to a seat on the throne. 
He offended hertoo by obeying her commands, in laying 
before her an account of her faults, and some of those 
of her royal husband, winch was probably the more 
painfully felt for its mildness, justice, and refined ob- 
servation. * An opportunity for driving such an 
intruder from a court presented itself somewhat 
strangely, in the form of a subtile controversy on one 

■* Bausset, Histoire de Fenelon, i. 252. 

VOL. I. H 
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of tlie most abstruse questions of metaphysical theo- 
logy. Molinos, a Spanish priest, I'eviving and per- 
haps exaggerating the maxims of the ancient Mystics, 
had recently taught, that Christian perfection consisted 
in the pure love of God, mthout hope of rev'ard or 
fear of punishment. This offence he expiated by seven 
years’ imprisonment in the dungeons of the Koman 
Inquisition. His opinions were embraced ]\Iadainc 
Guyon, a pious French lady of strong feeling and 
active imagination, who appears to have expressed 
them in a hyperbolical language, not infrequent in 
devotional exercises, especially in those of otherwise 
amiable persons of her sex and character. In the 
fervour of her zeal, she disregarded the usages of the 
world and the decorum imposed on females. She 
left her family, took a part in public conferences, and 
assumed an independence scarcely teconcilable with 
the more ordinary and more pleasing virtues of 
women. Her pious effusions were examined vith the 
rigour which might be excusable if exei’cised on theo- 
logical propositions. She was falsely charged by 
Harlay, the dissolute Archbishop of Paris, with per- 
sonal licentiousness. For these ciimes she was dragged 
from convent to convent, imprisoned for years in the 
Bastile, and, as an act of mercy, confined during the 
latter years of her life to a provincial town, as a 
prison at large. A piety thus pure and disinterested 
could not fail to please Fenelon. He published a 
work in justification of Madame Guyon’s character, 
and in explanation of the degree in which he agreed 
with her. Bossuet, the oracle and champion of the 
Church, took up arms against him. It would be pain- 
ful to suppose that a man of such great powers W'as 
actuated by mean jealousy; and it is needless. The 
union of zeal for opinion with the pride of authority, 
is apt to give sternness to the administration of con- 
troversial bishops ; to say nothing of the haughty and 
inflexible character of Bossuet himself. He could 
not brook the independence of him who was hitherto 
so docile a scholar and so gentle a friend. He wms 
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jealous of novelties, and dreaded a fervour of piety 
likely to be ungovernable, and productive of move- 
ments of Avbich no man could foresee the issue. It must 
be allowed that be had reason to be displeased with 
the indiscretion and turbulence of the innovators, and 
might apprehend that, in preaching motives to virtue 
and rehgion which bethought unattainable, the coarser 
but surer foundations of common morality might be 
loosened. A conti’oversy ensued, in which he em- 
ployed the utmost violence of polemical or factious 
contest. Fenelon replied with brilliant success, and 
submitted his book to the judgment of Eome. After 
a long examination, the commission of ten Cardinals 
appointed to examine it were equally divided, and he 
seemed in consequence about to be acquitted. But 
Bossuet had in the mean time easily gained Louis SIY . 
Madame de Maintenon betrayed Fenelon’s confidential 
correspondence ; and he was banished to his diocese, 
and deprived of his q3ensions and official apartments 
in the palace. Louis XIV. regarded the slightest dif- 
ferences from the authorities of the French church 
as rebellion against himself. Though endowed vdth 
much natural good sense, he was too grossly ignorant 
to be made to comprehend one of the terms of the 
question in dispute. He did not, however, scruple to 
urge the Pope to the condemnation of Fenelon. In- 
nocent XII. (Pignatelli) an aged and pacific Pontiff, 
was desirous of avoiding such harsh measures. He said 
that “ the archbishop of Cambray might have erred 
from excess in the love of God, but the bishop of Meaux 
had sinned by a defect of the love of his neighbour.” * 
But he was compelled to condenm a series of propo- 
sitions, of which the first was, “ There is an habitual 
state of love to God, which is pure from every motive 
of jiersonal interest, and in which neither the fear of 
punishment nor the hope of reward has any part.”f 
Fenelon read the bull which condemned him in his 

^ Ibid. ii. 220. note. 

f OEiivres de Bossuet; Tiii. 308. (Liege, 1767.) 

v'- H 2 ■ ■ 
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own cathedral, and professed as humble a submission 
as the low^est of his flock. In some of the wnitings 
of his advanced years, -which have been recently pub- 
lished, we observe with regret that, wdien -wearic'd out 
by his exile, ambitious to regain a place at court 
through the Jesuits, or prejudiced against the Cal- 
vinising doctrines of the Jansenists, the strongest 
anti-papal party among Catholics, or somewhat de- 
tached from a cause of which his great antagonist had 
been the -victorious leader, he made concessions to the 
absolute monarchy of Rome, which did not become a 
luminary of the GaUican church.* 

Bossuet, in his -writings on this occasion, besides 
tradition and authorities, relied mainly on the sup- 
posed piinciple of philosophy, that man must desire 
his own happiness, and cannot desire anything else, 
other-wise than as a means towards it ; which renders 
the controversy an incident in the history of Ethics. 
It is immediately connected with the preceding part 
of this Dissertation, by the ahnost literal coincidence 
between Bossuet’s foremost objection to the disin- 
terested piety contended for by Fenelon, and the fun- 
damental position of a very ingenious and once noted 
di-vine of the English church, in his attack on the dis- 
interested affections, believed by Shaftesbury to be 
a part of human nature, f 

* De SuEomi Pontificis Auctoritate Dissertatio. 

■j- “ H®c est natiira voltmtatis human®, ut et beatituclinem, et ea 
quorum necessaria connexio cum beatitudine dare intelligitur, 
necessario appetat...]Nullus est actus ad quern revera non iiripel- 
limur motive beatitudinis, explicite vel implicite;” meaning by the 
latter that it may be concealed from ourselves, as he says, for a 
short time, by a nearer object. (Euvres de Bossuet, viii. 80. 
“ The only motive by wliich individuals can be induced to the 
practice of virtue, must be the feeling or the prospect of private 
happiness.” Brown’s Essays on the Characteristics, p. 159. 
Bond. 1752. It must, however, be owned, that the selflslmess of 
the Warhurtonian is more rigid; making no provision for the 
object of one’s own happiness slipping out of view for a moment. 
It is due to the very ingenious author of this forgotten hook to add, 
that it is full of praise of his adversary, which, though just, was in 
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LEIBNITZ.* 

There is a singular contrast between the form of 
Leibnitz’s writings and the chai'acter of his mind. The 
latter was systematical, even to excess. It was the 
vice of his prodigious intellect, on every subject of 
science where it was not bound by geometrical chains, 
to confine his view to those most general principles, so 
well called by Bacon “ merely notional,” which render 
it, indeed, easy to build a system, but only because they 
may be alike adapted to every state of apj)earances, and 
become thereby really inapplicable to any. Though 
his genius was thus naturally turned to system, his 
writings were, generally, occasional and miscellaneous. 
The fragments of his doctrines are scattered in re- 
views ; or over a voluminous literary correspondence ; 
or in the prefaces and introductions to those compila- 
tions to which this great philosopher was obliged by 
his situation to descend. This defective and disorderly 
mode of publication arose partly from the conflicts 
between business and study, inevitable in his course 
of life ; but probably yet more from the nature of his 
system, which while it widely deviates from the most 
general principles of foinner philosophers, is ready to 
embrace their particular doctrines under its own gen- 
eralities, and thus to reconcile them to each other, as 
well as to accommodate itself to popular or established 
opinions, and compromise with them, according to 
his favourite and oft-repeated maxim, “ that most re- 
ceived doctrines are capable of a good sensef ; ” by which 

the answerer generous; and that it contains an assertion of the 
unbounded right of public discussion, unusual even at the tolerant 
period of its appearance. 

* Born, 1646 ; died, 1716. 

f “ Nouveaux Essais sur I’Entendement Humain,” liv. i. chap, 
ii. These Essays, which form the greater part of the publication 
entitled “ CEuvres Philosophiques,” edited by Raspe, Ajnst. et 
Leipz. 1765, are not included in Dutens’ edition of Leibnitz’s 
works. ■ 

■ H 3 
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last words our philosopher meant a sense reconcilable 
with his own principles. Partial and occasion;!! exhi- 
hitions of these principles suited better that constant 
negotiation with opinions, establishments, :ind prc'ju- 
dices, to which extreme generalities arc well taUipted, 
than would have a full and methodic;il stuteineiit of 
the whole at once. It is the lot of ewery philosojtlier 
who attempts to make his principles extremely ilexi- 
ble, that they become like those tools which bend so 
easily as to penetrate nothing. Yet his manner of pub- 
lication perhaps led him to those wide intuitions, as 
comprehensive as those of Bacon, of which he express- 
ed the result as briefly and pithily as Hobbes. Tbo 
fragment which contains his ethical principles is the 
preface to a collection of documents illustrative of in- 
temational law, published at Hanover in 169*3 * to 
which he often referred as his standard afterwards, 
especially when he speaks of Lord Shaftesbury, or of 
the controversy between the two great theologians of 
France. “ Right,” says he, “ is moral 2 ) 0 '\v'er ; obliga- 
tion, moral necessity. By “moral” I understand wliat 
with a good man prevails as much as if it Avere phy- 
sical. A good man is he who loves all men as fir as 
reason allows. Justice is the benevolence of a Aviso 
man. To love is to he pleased Avith the happiness of 
another ; or, in other words, to convert the happiness of 
another into a part of one’s OAvn. Hence is explained 
the possibility of a disinterested love. When we are 
pleased with the happiness of any being, bis happiness 
becomes one of our enjoyments. Wisdom is the science 
of happiness.” f 


EEMAEKS. 

It is apparent from the aboA’-e passage, that Leib- 
nitz had touched the truth on the subject of disinter- 
ested afiection; and that he Avas more near clinging 

* Codex Juris Gentium Diplomaticus. Ilanov. 1695 . 
f See Note 
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to it than any modern philosopher, except Lord 
Shaftesbury. It is evident, however, from the latter 
part of it, that, like Shaftesbury, he shrunk from his 
own just conception ; under the influence of that most 
ancient and far-spread prejudice of the schools, which 
assumed that such an abstraction as “ Happiness ” could 
be the object of love, and that the desfre of so faint, 
distant, and refined an object, was the first principle 
of all moral nature, and that of it every other desire was 
only a modification or a fruit. Both he and Shaftes- 
bury, however, when they relapsed into the selfish 
system, embraced it in its most refined form ; consider- 
ing the benevolent affections as valuable parts of our 
own happiness, not in consequence of any of their 
efiects or extrinsic advantages, but of that intrinsic 
delightfulness which was inherent in their very 
essence. But Leibnitz considered this refined pleasure 
as the object in the view of the benevolent man ; 
an absurdity, or rather a contradiction, which, at 
least in the Inquiry concerning Virtue, Shaftesbury 
avoids. It will be seen from Leibnitz’s limitation, 
taken together with his definition of Wisdom, that he 
regarded the distinction of the moral sentiments from 
the social atfections, and the just subordination of the 
latter, as entirely founded on the tendency of general 
; happiness to increase that of the agent, not merely as 

being real, but as being present to the agent’s mind 
when he acts. In a subsequent passage he lowers his 
I tone not a little. “As for the sacrifice of life, or the 

I endurance of the greatest j)am for others, these things 

j are rather generously enjoined than solidly demonstra- 

I ted by philosophei’s. For honour, glory, and self-con- 

gratulation, to which they appeal under the name of 
Virtue, are indeed mental pleasures, and of a high 
degree, but not to all, nor outweighing eveiy bitter- 
ness of suffering ; since all cannot imagine them with 
equal vivacity, and that power is little possessed by 
those whom neither education, nor situation, nor the 
doctrines of Eeligion or Philosophy, have taught to 
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value mental gratifications.”* He concludes very 
truly, that Morality is completed by a belief of moral 
government. But the Inquiry concerning Tii’tuo 
had reached that conclusion by a better road. It en- 
tirely escaped his sagacity, as it has that of nearly all 
other moralists, that the coincidence of Morality with 
well-understood interest in our outwai’d actions, is very 
far from being the most important part of the question ; 
for these actions flow from habitual dispositions, from 
affections and sensibilities, which determine their 
nature. There may be, and there are many immoral 
acts, which, in the sense in which words are connnonly 
used, are advantageous to the actor. But the "ivliole 
sagacity and ingenuity of the world may be safely 
challenged to point out a case in which mrtuous dis- 
positions, habits, and feehngs, are not conducive in the 
highest degree to the happiness of the individual; or to 
maintain that he is not the happiest, whose moral sen- 
timents and affections are such as to prevent the pos- 
sibility of any unlawful advantage being presented to 
his mind. It would indeed have been impossible to 
prove to Regulus that it was his interest to return to 
a death of torture in Africa. But what, if the proof 
had been easy ? The most thorough conviction on 
such a point would not have enabled him to set this 
example, if he had not been supported by Ms own in- 
tegrity and generosity, by love. of his country, and 
reverenoe for Ms pledged faith. What could the con- 
viction add to that greatness of soul, and to these glo- 
rious attributes ? With such virtues he could not 
act otherwise than he did. Would a father affection- 
ately interested in a son’s happiness, of very luke- 
warm feelings of morality, but of good sense enough to 
weigh gratifications and sufferings exactly, be really 
desirous that his son should have these virtues in a less 
degree than Regulus, merely because they might ex- 
pose him to the fate which Regulus chose ? On the 
coldest calculation he would surely perceive, that the 

• See Note N. 
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high and glowing feelings of such a mind during life 
altogether throw into shade a few hours of agony in 
leaving it. And, if he himself were so unfortunate 
that no more generous sentiment arose in his mind to 
silence such calculations, would it not he a reproach 
to his understanding not to discover, that, though in 
one case out of millions such a character might lead 
a Regulus to torture, yet, in the common course of 
nature, it is the source not only of happiness in life, 
hut of quiet and honour in death ? A case so extreme 
as that of Regulus will not perplex us, if we hear in 
mind, that though we cannot prove the act of heroic 
virtue to he conducive to the interest of the hero, yet 
we may perceive at once, that nothing is so conducive 
to his interest as to have a mind so formed that it 
could not shrink from it, hut must rather embrace it 
with gladness and triumph. Men of vigorous health 
are said sometimes to suffer most in a pestilence. No 
man was ever so absurd as for that reason to •wish 
that he were more infirm. The distemper might 
return once in a century : if he were then alive, he 
might escape it ; and even if he fell, the balance of 
advantage would be in most cases greatly on the side 
of robust health. In estimating beforehand the value 
of a strong bodily frame, a man of sense would throw 
the small chance of a rare and short evil entirely out 
of the account. So must the coldest and most selfish 
moral calculator, who, if he be sagacious and exact, 
must pronounce, that the inconveniences to which a 
man may be sometimes exposed by a pure and sound 
mind, are no reasons for regretting that we do not 
escape them by possessing minds more enfeebled and 
distempered. Other occasions will call our attention, 
in the sequel, to this important part of the subject; 
but the great name of Leibnitz seemed to require that 
his degrading statement should not be cited •without 
warning the reader against its egregious fallacy. 
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JIALEBEANCHE. * 

This ingenious philosopher and beautiful tvi-irer is 
the only celebrated Cartesian who has ])rofessedly 
handled the theory of Morals, f His theory lias in 
some points of view a confomrity to tlie doctrine of 
Clarke ; while in others it has given occashnt to his 
English follower Norris J to say, that if the Quakers 
understood their own opinion of the illumination of 
all men, they would explain it on the principles of 
Malebranche. “ There is,” says he, “one parent virtue, 
the universal virtue, the virtue which renders us just 
and perfect, the virtue which will one day render us 
happy. It is the only virtue. It is the love of the 
universal order, as it eternally existed in the Divine 
Reason, where every created reason contemplates it. 
This order is composed of practical as well as specula- 
tive truth. Reason perceives the moral superiority 
of one being over another, as immediately .as the 
equality of the radii of the same circle. The relative 
perfection of beings is that part of the immovable 
order to which men must conform their minds and 
their conduct. The love of order is the whole of 
virtue, and conformity to order constitutes the mo- 
rality of actions.” It is not difficult to discover, that 
in spite of the singular skill employed in weaffing this 
web, it answers no other purpose than that of hiding 
the whole difficulty. The love of universal order, 
says Malebranche, requires that we should value an 
animal more than a stone, because it is more valu- 
able ; and love God infinitely more than man, because 
he is infinitely better. But mthout presupposing the 
reality of moral distinctions, and the power of moral 

* Born, 1638; died, l7lS. 

*1* Traite de Morale. Eotterdam, 1684. 

i Author of the Theory of the Ideal World, who well copied, 
though he did not equal, the clearness and choice of expression 
which helonged to his master. 
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feelings, — the two points to he proved, how can either 
of these propositions he evident, or even intelligihle ? 
To say that a love of the Eternal Order will produce 
the love and practice of every virtue, is an assertion 
untenable, unless we take Morality for granted, and 
useless, if we do. In his work on Morals, aU the in- 
cidental and secondary remarks are equally well con- 
sidered and well expressed. The manner in which 
he applied his principle to the particulars of human 
duty, is excellent. He is perhaps the first philosopher 
who has precisely laid down and rigidly adhered to 
the great principle, that Virtue consists in pure inten- 
tions and dispositions of mind, without which, actions, 
however conformahle to rules, are not truly moral; — 
a truth of the highest importance, which, in the theo- 
logical form, may he said to have heen the main prin- 
ciple of the first Protestant Reformers. The ground 
of piety, according to him, is the conformity of the 
attributes of God to those moral qualities which Ave 
ix-resistihly love and reA’ere. * “ Sovereign princes,” 

says he, “ have no right to use their authority Avitliout 
reason. Even God has no such miserable right.” f 
His distinction between a religious society and an es- 
tablished church, and Ms assertion of the right of the 
temporal power alone to employ coercion, ai'e worthy 
of notice, as instances in wMch a Catholic, at once 
philosophical and orthodox, could thus speak, not 
only of the nature of God, but of the rights of the 
Church. 

^ H fant aimer FEtre infiniment parfait, et non pas im fantome 
epouvantable, un Dien injnste, absolii, puissant, mais sans bonte et 
sans sagesse. S"il y avoit im tel Dieu, ie yrai Dien nous defendroit 
de Fadorer et de Faimer. H y a pent-etre plus de danger d’ofienser 
Dieu lorsqu’oii lui donne une forme si borrible, qiie de mepriser 
son fantome.” Traite de Morale, chap. viii. 

' . f . Ibid. chap. sxii. 
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JONATHAN EDWARDS. * 

This remarkable man,tbe metaphysician of America, 
was formed among the Calvinists of New England, 
when their stern doctrine retained its rigorous autho- 
rity. f His power of subtile argument, perhaps un- 
matched, certainly unsurpassed among men, was joined, 
as in some of the ancient Mystics, with a chai’acter 
which raised his piety to fervour. He embraced their 
doctrine, probably without knowing it to be theirs. 
“ True religion,” says he, “ in a great measure consists 
in holy affections. A love of divine things, for the 
beauty and sweetness of their moral excellency, is the 
spring of all holy affections.” J Had he suffered this 
noble principle to take the right road to all its fair 
consequences, he would have entirely concurred with 
Plato, with Shaftesbury, and Malebranche, in devotion 
to “the first good, first perfect, and first fair.” But 
he thought it necessary afterwards to limit his doc- 
trine to his own persuasion, by denying that such 
moral excellence could be discovered in divine things 
by those Christians who did not take the same view 
as he did of their religion. All others, and some who 
hold his doctrines with a more enlarged spirit, may 
adopt his principle without any limitation. His ethi- 
cal theory is contained in his Dissertation on the Na- 
ture of True Virtue ; and in another. On God’s chief 
End in the Creation, published in London thirty years 
after his death. True virtue, according to him, consists 
in benevolence, or love to “ being in general,” which 
he afterwards limits to “intelligent being,” though 
“ sentient” would have involved a more reasonable 
limitation. This good-will is felt towards a particular 
being, first in proportion to his degree of existence (for, 

* Born in 1703, at Windsor in Connecticut; died in 1758, at 
Princeton in New Jersey. 

t See Note 0. 

$ On Religious Affections, pp. 4. 187. 
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says he, “ that which is great has more existence, and 
is farther from nothing, than that which is little ; ”) 
and secondly, in proportion to the degree in lohich that 
particular being feels benevolence to others. Thus God, 
having infinitely more existence and benevolence than 
man, ought to be infinitely more loved ; and for the 
same reason, God must love himself infinitely more 
than he does all other beings. * He can act only from 
regard to Himself, and His end in creation can only 
be to manifest His whole nature, which is called acting 
for His own glory. 

As far as Edwards confines himself to created 
beings, and while his theory is perfectly intelligible, it 
coincides with that of universal benevolence, hereafter 
to be considered. The term “being” is a mere encum- 
brance, which serves indeed to give it a mysterious 
outside, but brings with it from the schools nothing 
except their obscurity. He was betrayed into it, by 
the cloak which it threw over his really unmeaning 
assertion or assumption, that there are degrees of ex- 
istence ; without which that part of his system which 
relates to the Deity would have appeared to be as 
baseless as it really is. When we try such a phrase 
by applying it to matters within the sphere of our 
experience, we see that it means nothing but degrees 
of certain faculties and powers. But the veiy appli- 
cation of the term “being” to all things, shows that the 
least perfect has as much being as the most perfect ; or 
rather that there can be no difference, so far as that word 
is concerned, between two things to which it is alike 
applicable. The justness of the compound proportion 
on which human virtue is made to depend, is capable 
of being tried by an easy test. If we suppose the 
greatest of evil spirits to have a hundred times the 

* Tiie coincidence of Malebranche witli tliis part of Edwards, is 
remarkable. Speaking of tlie Supreme Being, lie says, ‘‘II s’aiine 
invinciblement.” He adds another naore startling expression, 

“ Certainement Dieu ne pent agir que pour lui-meme : il n^a point 
d’autre motif que son amour propre.” Traite de Morale, chap, 
xvii. 
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bad passions of Marcus Aurelius, and at the same 
time a hundred times his faculties, or, in Edwards’s 
language, a hundred times his quantity of “ being,” it 
follows from this moral theory, that we ought to 
esteem and love the devil exactly in the same degree 
as we esteem and love Marcus Aurelius. 

The chief circumstance which justifies so much 
being said on the last two writers, is their concurrence 
in a point towards which ethical philosophy had been 
slowly approaching, from the time of the conti’oversies 
raised up by Hobbes. They both indicate the increase 
of this tendency, by introducing an element mto their 
theory, foreign from those cold systems of etlucal 
abstraction, with which they continued in other 
respects to have much in common. Malebranche 
makes virtue consist in the love of “order,” Edwards in 
the love of “ being.” In this language we perceive a 
step beyond the representation of Clarke, which made 
it a conformity to the relations of things ; but a step 
which cannot be made without passing into a new 
province ; — without confessing, by the use of the 
word “love,” that not only perception and reason, but 
emotion and sentiment, are among the fundamental 
principles of Morals. They still, however, were so 
wedded to scholastic prejudice, as to choose two of the 
most aerial abstractions which can be introduced into 
argument, — “being” and “order,” — to be the objects 
of those strong active feehngs which were to govern 
the hmnan mind. 


BOTEIER. * 

The same sti’ange disposition to fix on abstractions 
as the objects of our primitive feelings, and the end 
sought by our warmest desires, manifests itself in the 
ingenious writer 'svith whom this part of the Disser- 
tation closes, under a form of less dignity than that 


* Born, 1661 ; died, 1737. 
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wliich it assumes in the hands of Malebranche and 
Clarke. Buf&er, the only Jesuit whose name has a 
place in the history of abstract philosophy, has no 
peculiar opinions which would have required any men- 
tion of him as a moralist, were it not for the just re- 
putation of his treatise on First Truths, with which 
Dr. Eeid so remarkably, though unaware of its ex- 
istence, coincides, even in the misapplication of so prac- 
tical a term as “common sense” to denote the faculty 
which recognises the truth of first prmciples. His 
philosophical writings* are remarkable for that perfect 
clearness of expression, which, since the greatexamples 
of Descartes and Pascal, has been so generally diffused, 
as to have become one of the enviable peculiarities of 
French philosophical style, and almost of the French 
language. His ethical doctrine is that most commonly 
received among philosophers, from Aristotle to Paley 
and Bentham : “I desire to be happy ; but as I live 
with other men, I cannot be happy without consult- 
ing their happiness:” a proposition perfectly true 
indeed, but far too narrow ; as inferring, that in the 
most benevolent acts a man must pursue only his own 
interest, from the fact that the practice of benevolence 
does increase his hajipiness, and that because a virtu- 
ous mind is hkely to be the happiest, our observation 
of that property of Virtue is the cause of our love 
and reverence for it. 


SECTION VI. 

EOXJNDATIONS OE A MOEE JUST THEOEY OE ETHICS. 

BUTLER — HUTCHESON BEEKELEV HUME — SSHTH — PEICE 

— HARTLEY — TUCKER BALET — BENTHAM — -STEWART — 

BROWN. 

Fkom the beginning of ethical controversy to the 
eighteenth century, it thus appears, that the care of 

* Cours de Sciences. Paris, 1732. 
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the individual for himself, and his regard for the things 
■which preserve self, ■were thought to form the first, 
and, in the opinion of most, the earliest of all the prin- 
ciples which prompt men and other animals to acti- 
vity ; that nearly aU philosophers regarded the appetites 
and desires, which look only to self-gratification, as 
modifications of this primary principle of self-love ; and 
that a very numerous body considered even the social 
affections themselves as nothing more than the produce 
of a more latent and subtile operation of the desire 
of interest, and of the pursuit of pleasure. It is true 
that they often spoke other^wise ; but it was rather 
from the looseness and fluctuation of their language, 
than from distrust in their doctrine. It is true, also, 
that perhaps all represented the gratifications of Virtiie 
as more unmingled, more secure, more frequent, and 
more lasting, than other pleasures ; without which 
they could neither have retained a hold on the assent 
of mankind, nor reconciled the principles of their 
systems with the testimony of their hearts. We have 
seen how some began to be roused from a lazy ac- 
quiescence in this ancient hypothesis, by the mon- 
strous consequences which Hobbes had legitimately 
deduced from it. A few, of pure minds and great 
intellect, laboured to render Morality disinterested, 
by tracing it to Reason as its source ; without con- 
sidering that Reason, elevated indeed far above in- 
terest, is also separated by an impassable gulf, from 
feeling, affection, and passion. At length it was per- 
ceived by more than one, that through whatever 
length of reasoning the mind may pass in its advances 
towards action, there is placed at the end of any 
avenue through which it can advance, some principle 
wholly unlike mere Reason, — some emotion ov senti- 
ment which must be touched, before the springs of 
Will and action can be set in motion. Had Lord 
Shaftesbury steadily adhered to his o^wn principles, — 
had Leibnitz not recoiled from his statement, the 
truth might have been regarded as promulged, though 
not unfolded. The writings of both prove, at least to 
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US, enliglatened as we are by wbat followed, that they 
were skilful in sounding, and that their lead had 
touched the bottom. But it was reserved for another 
moral philosopher to determine this hitherto unfa- 
thomed depth.* 

BHTLEB.f 

Butler, who was the son of a Presbyterian trader, 
early gave such promise, as to induce bis father to fit 
him, by a pi’oper education, for being a minister of 
that persuasion. He was educated at one of their 
seminaries under Mr. Jones of Gloucester, where 
Seeker, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, was his 
fellow-student. Though many of the dissenters had 
then begun to relinquish Calvinism, the uniform effect 
of that doctrine, in disposing its adherents to meta- 
physical speculation, long survived the opinions which 
caused it, and cannot be doubted to have influenced 
the mind of Butler. When a student at the academy 
at Gloucester, he "wrote private letters to Dr. Clarke 
on his celebrated Demonstration, suggesting objec- 
tions which were really insuperable, and which are 
mai'ked by an acuteness which neither himself nor 

* The doctrine of tlie Stoics is thus put by Gieero into the mouth 
of Cato : ‘'^ Placet his, inquit, quorum ratio mihi probatur, siniul 
atque natum sit aninial (iiinc enim est ordiendum), ip sum sibi 
conciliari et conmiendari ad se conservandum, et ad suum statum, 
et ad ea, quse conservantia sunt ejus status, diligenda ; alieiiari 
autem ab interitu, iisque rebus quse interitum videantur afferre. 
Id ita esse sic probant, quod, ant equam voluptas aut dolor attigerit, 
salutaria appetant parvi, aspernenturque coiitraria; quod non 
fieret, nisi statum suum diligerent, interitum timerent : fieri autern 
non posset, ut appeterent aliquid, nisi sensum iiaberent sui, eoque 
se et sua diligerent. Ex quo intelligi debet, principium diictuin 
esse a se diiigen.di sui.” — -Be Fin. iib. iii. cap. v. W 
that diligeiido is the reading of an ancient MS. Perhaps the 
omission of ^^a ” would be the easiest and most reasonable emend- 
ation. The above passage is perhaps the fullest and plainest state- 
ment of the doctrines prevalent till the time of Butler. 

f Born, 1692; died, 1752. 
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any otlier ever surpassed. Clarke, whose heart was 
as well schooled as his head, published the letters, 
with his own answers, in the next edition of his work, 
and, by his good of&ces with his friend and follower. 
Sir Joseph Jekyll, obtained for the young philosopher 
an early opportunity of making his abilities and opi- 
nions known, by the appointment of preacher at the 
Chapel of the Master of the EoUs. He was afterwards 
raised to one of the highest seats on the episcopal 
bench, through the philosophical taste of Queen Caro- 
line, and her influence over the mind of her husband, 
which continued long after her death. “ He was 
wafted,” says Horace Walpole, “ to the see of Durham, 
on a cloud of Metaphysics.” * Even in the fourteenth 
year of his widowhood, George II. was desirous of in- 
serting the name of the Queen’s metaphysical favourite 
in the Regency Bill of 1751. 

His great work on the Analogy of Religion to the 
Course of Nature, though only a commentary on the 
singularly original and pregnant passage of Origenf, 
which is so honestly prefixed to it as a motto, is, not- 
withstanding, the most original and profound work 
extant in any language on the philosophy of religion. 
It is entirely beyond our present scope. His ethical 
discussions are contained in those deep and sometimes 
dark dissertations which he preached at the Chapel of 
the Rolls, and afterwards published under the name 
of “ Sermons,” while he was yet fresh from the schools, 
and full of that courage with which youth often de- 
lights to exercise its strength in abstract reasoning, 
and to push its faculties into the recesses of abstruse 
speculation. But his youth was that of a sober and 
mature mind, early taught by Nature to discern the 
boundaries of Knowledge, and to abstain from fruitless 
eflbrts to reach inaccessible ground. In these Ser- 

* Memoirs of Geo. n., i. 129. 

_ t “ (analogia) vis est ; ut id quod dubium. est ad aliquid 
simile de quo non qumritur, referat ; ut incerta certis pi-obet.” 
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mons*, lie has taught truths more capable of being 
exactly distinguished from the doctrines of his pre- 
decessors, more satisfactorily established, more com- 
prehensively applied to particulars, more rationally 
connected with each other, and therefore more worthy 
of the name of “discovery,” than any with which we are 
acquainted ; — if we ought not, with some hesitation, to 
except the first steps of the Grecian philosophers to- 
wards a theory of Morals. It is a peculiar hardship, 
that the extreme ambiguity of language, an obstacle 
which it is one of the chief merits of an ethical philo- 
sopher to vanquish, is one of the circumstances which 
prevent men from seeing the justice of applying to him 
so ambitious a term as “ discovei'er.” He owed more 
to Lord Shaftesbury than to all other writers besides. 
He is just and generous towards that philosopher ; 
yet, whoever carefully compares their writings, will 
without difficulty distinguish the two builders, and 
the larger as well as more regular and laboured part 
of the edifice, which is the work of Butler. 

Mankind have various principles of action ; some 
leading directly to the good of the individual, some 
immediately to the good of the community. But the 
former are not instances of self-love, or of any form of 
it; for self-love is the desire of a man’s own hap- 
piness, whereas the object of an appetite or passion is 
some outward thing. Self-love seeks things as means 
of happiness ; the private appetites seek things, not as 
means, but as ends. A man eats from hunger, and 
drinks from thirst ; and though he knows that these 
acts are necessary to life, that knowledge is not the 
motive of his conduct. Ho gratification can indeed 
be imagined without a previous desire. If all the 
particular desires did not exist independently, self- 
love would have no object to employ itself about ; for 

* See Sermons i. ii. iii. On Human Nature ; v. On Com- 
passion; viii. On Resentment ; ix. On Forgiveness ; si. and xii. 
On tlie Love of our Neighbour ; and xiii. On the Love of God; 
together with the excellent Preface. 

I 2 • 
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ttere would in that case be no happiness, which, by 
the very supposition of the opponents, is made up of 
the gratifications of various desires. No pursuit 
could he selfish or interested, if there were not satis- 
factions to be gained by appetites which seek their 
o^vn outward objects without regard to self. These 
satisfactions in the mass compose what is called a 
man’s interest. 

In contending, therefore, that the benevolent affec- 
tions are disinterested, no more is claimed for them 
than must be granted to mere animal appetites and to 
malevolent passions. Each of these piinciples alike 
seeks its own object, for the sake simply of obtaining 
it. Pleasure is the result of the attainment, but no 
separate pai’t of the aim of the agent. The desire 
that another person may be gratified, seeks that out- 
ward object alone, according to the general course of 
human desire. Resentment is as disinterested as gra- 
titude or pity, but not more so. Hunger or thirst 
may be, as much as the purest benevolence, at variance 
with self-love. A regard to our own general hap- 
piness is not a vice, but in itself an excellent quality. 
It were well if it prevailed more generally over craving 
and short-sighted appetites. The weakness of the 
social affections, and the strength of the private 
desires, properly constitute selfishness ; a vice utterly 
at variance with the happiness of him who harbours 
it, and as such, condemned by self-love. There are 
as few who attain the greatest satisfaction to them- 
selves, as who do the greatest good to others. It is 
absurd to say with some, that the pleasure of benevo- 
lence is selfish because it is felt by self. Understand- 
ing and reasoning are acts of self, for no man can 
think by proxy ; but no one ever called them 
Why? Evidently because they do not regard self. 
Precisely the same reason applies to benevolence. 
Such an argument is a gross confusion of “ self,” as it is 
a subject of feeling or thought, with “ self” considered 
as the object of either. It is no more just to refer the 
private appetites to self-love because they commonly 
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promote haj)piness, than it would be to refer them to 
self-batred in those frequent cases where their gratifi- 
cation obstructs it. 

But, besides the private or public desires, and 
besides the calm regard to our own general welfare, 
there is a principle in man, in its nature supreme over 
all others. This natural supremacy belongs to the 
faculty which surveys, approves, or disapproves the 
several affections of our minds and actions of our 
fives. As self-love is superior to the private passions, 
so Conscience is superior to the whole of man. Passion 
implies nothing but an inclination to folloAv an object, 
and in that respect passions differ only in force : but 
no notion can be formed of the principle of reflection, 
or Conscience, which does not comprehend judgment, 
direction, superintendency; authority over all other 
principles of action is a constituent part of the idea 
of it, and cannot be separated from it. Had it 
strength as it has right, it would govern the woidd. 
The passions would have their power, but according 
to their nature, which is to be subject to Conscience. 
Hence we may understand the purpose at which the 
ancients, perhaps confusedly, aimed when they laid it 
down “ that Yirtue consisted in following Hature.” It 
is neither easy, nor, for the main object of the mo- 
ralist, important, to render the doctrines of the 
ancients by modern language. If Butler returns to 
this phrase too often, it was rather from the remains 
of undistinguishing reverence for antiquity, than be- 
cause he could deem its employment important to his 
own opinions. 

The tie which holds together Eefigion and Morality 

is, in the system of Butler, somewhat different from 
the common representations of it, but not less close. 
Conscience, or the faculty of approving or disap- 
proving, necessarily constitutes the bond of union. 
Setting out from the belief of Theism, and combining 

it, as he had entitled himself to do, with the reality of 
Conscience, he could not avoid discovering that the 
being who possessed the highest moral qualities, is 
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tlie object of tbe highest moral affections. He con- 
teuiplates the Deity through the moral nature of man. 
Iir the case of a being who is to be perfectly loved, 
“ goodness must be the simple actuating principle 
within him, this being the moral quality which is the 
immediate object of love.” “ The highest, the ade- 
quate object of this affection, is perfect goodness, 
which, therefore, we are to love with all our heart, 
mth all our soul, and with aU our strength.” “ We 
should refer ourselves implicitly to him, and cast our- 
selves entirely upon him. The whole attention of 
life should be to obey his commands.”'* Moral dis- 
tinctions are thus presupposed before a step can. be 
made towards Religion : Virtue leads to piety ; God is 
to be loved, because goodness is the object of love ; 
and it is only after the mind rises through human 
morality to divine perfection, that aU the virtues and 
duties are seen to hang from the throne of God.f 


BEMABKS. 

There do not appear to be any errors in the ethical 
principles of Butler : the following remarks are in- 
tended to point out some defects in his scheme. And 
even that attempt is made mth the unfeigned hu- 
mility of one wRo rejoices in an opportunity of doing 
justice to that part of the writings of a great philo- 
sopher which has not been so clearly understood nor 
so justly estimated by the generality as his other 
works. 

1. It is a considerable defect, though perhaps un- 
avoidable in a sermon, that he omits all inquiry into 
the nature and origin of the private appetites, which 
first appear in human nature. It is implied, but it is 

* Sennon xiii. — “ On the Love of God.” 

I The part in which I think I have done most service is that 
in which I have endeavoured to slip in a foundation under Butler's 
doctrine of the supremacy of Conscience, which he left baseless.” 
Sir James Mackintosh to Professor Napier, — Ed. 
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not expressed in liis reasonings, that there is a time 
before the child can be called selfish, any more than 
social, when these appetites seem as it were separately 
to pursue their distinct objects, and that this is long 
antecedent to that state of mind in which their grati- 
fication is regarded as forming the mass called “ hap- 
piness.” It is hence that they are likened to instincts 
distinct as these latter subsequently become. * 

2. Butler shows admirably well, that unless there 
were principles of action independent of self, there 
could be no pleasures and no happiness for self-love 
to watch over. A step farther would have led him 
to perceive that self-love is altogether a secondary 
formation, the result of the joint operation of Reason 
and habit upon the primary principles. It could not 
have existed without presupposing original appetites 
and organic gratifications. Had he considei’ed this 
part of the subject, he would have strengthened his 
case by showing that self-love is as truly a derived 
principle, not only as any of the social affections, but 
as any of the most confessedly acquired passions. It 
would appear clear, that as self-love is not divested of 
its self-regarding character by considering it as ac- 
quired, so the social affections do not lose any part of 
their disinterested character, if they be considered as 
formed from simpler elements. Nothing would more 
tend to root out the old prejudice which treats a 
regard to self as analogous to a self-evident principle, 
than the proof that self-love is itself formed from 
certain original elements, and that a living being long 
subsists before its appearance, f 

3. It must be owned that those parts of Butler’s 
discourses which relate to the social affections ai-e 
more satisfactory than those which handle the question 

* The very able -work ascribed to Mr. Hazlitt, entitled “Essay 
on the Principles of Human Action,” Lond. 1805, contains original 
views on tliis subject. 

f Compare this statement with the Stoical doctrine explained 
by Cicero in the book De Finibus, quoted above, of which it is the 
direct opposite. 

I 4 
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conceming the moral sentiments. It is not that the 
real existence of the latter is not as well made out as 
that of the former. In both cases he occupies the 
unassailable ground of an appeal to consciousness. 
All men (even the worst), feel that they have a con- 
science and disinterested affections. But he betrays 
a sense of the greater vagueness of his notions on 
this subject: he falters as he approaches it. He 
makes no attempt to determine in ivhat state of mind 
the action of Conscience consists. He does not ven- 
ture steadily to denote it by a name ; he fluctuates 
between different appellations, and multiplies the 
metaphors of authority and command, without a simple 
exposition of that mental operation which these me- 
taphors should only have illustrated. It commands 
other principles : but the question recurs, Why, or 
How ? 

Some of his own hints and some fainter intimations 
of Shaftesbury, might have led him to what appears 
to be the true solution, which, perhaps from its 
extreme simplicity, has escaped him and his suc- 
cessors. The truth seems to be, that the moral sen- 
timents in their mature state, are a class of feelings 
which have no other object but the mental dispositions 
leading to voluntary action, and the voluntary actions 
which flow from these dispositions. We are pleased 
with some dispositions and actions, and displeased 
with others, in ourselves and our fellows. We 
desire to cultivate the dispositions and to perform the 
actions, which we contemplate with satisfaction. 
These objects, like all those of human appetite or 
desire, are sought for their own sake. The peculiarity 
of these desires is, that their gratification requires the 
use of no means ; nothing (unless it be a volition) is 
interposed between the desire and the voluntary act. 
It is impossible, therefore, that these passions should 
undergo any change by transfer from being the end to 
being the means, as is the case with other practical 
principles. On the other hand, as soon as they are fixed 
on these ends, they cannot regard any further object. 
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When another passion prevails over them, the end of 
the moi-al faculty is converted into a means of gra- 
tification. But vohtions and actions are not them- 
selves the end or last object in view, of any other 
desire or aversion. Nothing stands between the 
moral sentiments and their object ; they are, as it 
were, in contact with the Will. It is this sort of 
mental position, if the expression may be pardoned, 
that explains or seems to explain those characteristic 
properties which true philosophers ascribe to them, 
and which all reflecting men feel to belong to them. 
Being the only desires, aversions, sentiments, or emo- 
tions which regard dispositions and actions, they 
necessarily extend to the whole character and conduct. 
Among motives to action, they alone ai-e justly con- 
sidered as universal. They may and do stand between 
any other pi'actical principle and its object, while it 
is absolutely impossible that another shall intercept 
their connexion with the Will. Be it observed, that 
though many passions prevail over them, no other 
can act beyond its OAvn appointed and limited sphere ; 
and that such prevalence itself, leaving the natural 
order disturbed in no other part of the mind, is per- 
ceived to be a disorder, whenever seen in another, 
and felt to be so by the very mind disordered, when 
the disorder subsides. Conscience may forbid the 
Will to contribute to the gratification of a desire : no 
desire ever forbids the Will to obey Conscience. 

This result of the peculiar relation of Conscience to 
theWill, justifies those metaphorical expressions which 
ascribe to it “ authority ” and the right of “ universal 
command.” It is immutable; for, by the law which 
regulates all feelings, it must rest on action., which is its 
object, and beyond which it cannot look ; and as it 
employs no means, it never can be transferred to 
nearer objects, in the way in which he who first 
desires an object as a means of gratification, may 
come to seek it as his end. Another remarkable 
peculiarity is bestowed on the moral feelings by the 
nature of their object. As the objects of all other 
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desires are outward, the satisfaction of them may be 
frustrated by outward causes : the moral sentiments 
may always be gratified, because voluntary actions 
and moral dispositions spring from within. No ex- 
ternal circumstance affects them; — hence their incZe- 
pendence. As the moral sentiment needs no vieans, 
and the desire is instantaneously followed by the 
volition, it seems to be either that which first sug- 
gests the relation between command and ohedience, or 
at least that which affords the simplest instance of it. 
It is therefore mth the most rigorous precision that 
authority and universality are ascribed to them. Their 
only unfortunate property is their too frequent weak- 
ness; but it is apparent that it is from that circumstance 
alone that their failure arises. Thus considered, the 
language of Butler concerning Conscience, that, “ had 
it strength, as it has right, it would govern the world,” 
which may seem to be only an effusion of generous 
feeling, proves to be a just statement of the nature 
and action of the highest of human faculties. The 
union of universality, immutability, and independence, 
with direct action on the Will, which distinguishes 
the Moral Sense from every other part of our prac- 
tical nature, renders it scarcely metaphorical lan- 
guage to ascribe to it unbounded sovereignty and 
awful authority over the whole of the world within ; 
— shows that attributes, well denoted by terms sig- 
nificant of command and control, are, in fact, inse- 
parable from it, or rather constitute its very essence ; 
and justifies those ancient moralists who represent it 
as alone securing, if not forming the moral liberty of 
man. When afterwards the religious principle is 
evolved, Conscience is clothed with the sublime cha- 
racter of representing the divine purity and majesty 
in the human soul. Its title is not impaired by any 
number of defeats ; for every defeat necessarily dis- 
poses the disinterested and dispassionate by-stander 
to wish that its force were strengthened : and though 
it may be doubted whether, consistently with the 
present constitution of human nature, it could be so 
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invigorated as to be the only motive to action, yet 
every such by-stander rejoices at all accessions to its 
force ; and -would o-vm, that man becomes happier, 
more excellent, more estimable, more venerable, in 
proportion as it acquires a power of banishing 
malevolent passions, of strongly curbing all the private 
appetites, and of influencing and guiding the benevolent 
affections themselves. 

Let it be carefully considered whether the same ob- 
servations could be made -with truth, or with plausi- 
bility, on any other part or element of the nature of man. 
They are entirely independent of the question, whether 
Conscience be an inherent, or an acquhed principle. 
If it be inherent, that circumstance is, according to 
the common modes of thinking, a sufficient proof of 
its title to veneration. But if provision be made in 
the constitution and circumstances of all men, for 
uniformly producing it, by processes similar to those 
which produce other acquired sentiments, may not 
our reverence be augmented by admiration of that 
Supreme Wisdom which, in such mental contrivances, 
yet more brightly than in the lower world of matter, 
accomplishes mighty purposes by instruments so 
simple? Should these speculations be thought to 
have any solidity by those who are accustomed to 
such subjects, it would be easy to unfold and apply 
them so fully, that they may be thoi’oughly appre- 
hended by every intelligent person. 

4. The most palpable defect of Butler’s scheme is, 
that it affords no answer to the question, “ What is 
the distinguishing quality common to all right ac- 
tions ?” If it were answered, “ Their criterion is, 
that they are approved and commanded by Con- 
science,” the answerer would find that he was in- 
volved in a vicious circle ; for Conscience itself could 
be no otherwise defined than as the faculty which 
approves and commands right actions. 

There are few circumstances more I’emarkable than 
the small number of Butler’s followers in Ethics; and 
it is perhaps still more observable, that his opinions 
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were not so mucli rejected as overlooked. It is an 
instance of tke importance of style. No thinker so 
great was ever so bad a writer. Indeed, the ingenious 
apologies which have been lately attempted for this 
defect, amount to no more than that his power of 
thought was too much for his skill in language. How 
general must the reception have been of truths so 
certain and momentous as those contained in Butler’s 
discourses, — with hoAv much more clearness must 
they have appeared to his oto great understanding, 
if he had possessed the strength and distinctness with 
which Hobbes enforces odious falsehood, or the un- 
sjieakable charm of that transparent diction wNich 
clothed the unfruitful paradoxes of Berkeley ! 

HUTCHESON.* 

This ingenious writer began to try his own strength 
by private letters, written in his early youth to Dr. 
Clarke, the metaphysical patriarch of his time ; on 
whom young philosophers seem to have considered 
themselves as possessing a claim, which he had too 
much goodness to reject. His correspondence with 
Hutcheson is lost; but we may judge of its spirit by 
his answers to Butlei*, and by one to Mr. Henry 
Homef, afterwards Lord Karnes, then a young ad- 
venturer in the prevalent speculations. Nearly at 
the same period with Butler’s first publication J, the 
Avritings of Hutcheson began to show coincidences 
with him, indicative of the tendency of moral theory 
to assume a new form, by virtue of an impulse re- 

* Born in Ireland, 1694 ; died at Glasgow, 1747. 

f Woodhouselee’s Life of Lord Karnes, vol. i. Append. No. 3. 

j The first edition of Butler’s Sermons was published in 1726, 
in which year also appeared the second edition of Hutcheson’s 
Inquiry into Beauty and Virtue. The Sermons had been preached 
some years before, though there is no likelihood that the contents 
could have reached a young teacher at Dublin. The place of Hut- 
cheson’s birth is not mentioned in any account known to me. 
Ireland may be truly said to be ^‘incuriosa suorutn.” 
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ceived from Shaftesbury, and quickened to greater 
activity by the adverse system of Clarke. Lord 
Molesworth, the friend of Shaftesbury, patronised 
Hutcheson, and even criticised his manuscript; and 
though a Presbyterian, he was befriended by King, 
Archbishop of Dublin, himself a metaphysician ; and 
aided by Mr. Synge, afterwards also a bishop, to 
whom speculations somewhat similar to his own had 
occurred. 

Butler and Hutcheson coincided in the two im- 
portant positions, that disinterested affections, and a 
distinct moral faculty, are essential parts of human 
nature. Hutcheson is a chaste and simple ■writer, 
who imbibed the opinions, without the literary faults 
of his master, Shaftesbury. He has a clearness of 
expression, and fulness of illustration, which are 
wanting in Butler. But he is inferior to both these 
writers in the appearance at least of originahty, and 
to Butler especially in that philosophical courage 
which, when it discovers the fountains of truth and 
falsehood, leaves others to follow the streams. He 
states as strongly as Butler, that “ the same cause 
which determines us to pui’sue happiness for our- 
selves, determines us both to esteem and benevolence 
on their proper occasions — even the very frame of 
our nature.” * It is in vain, as he justly observes, for 
the patrons of a refined selfishness to pretend that 
we pursue the happiness of others for the sake of the 
pleasure which we derive from it ; since it is apparent 
that there could be no such pleasure if there had 
been no previous affection. “ Had we no affection 
distinct from self-love, nothing could raise a desire of 
the happiness of others, but when viewed as a mean 
of our own.”f He seems to have been the first who 
entertained just notions of the formation of the se- 
condary desires, which had been overlooked by Butler. 
“There must arise, in consequence of our original 
desires, secondary desires of every thing useful to 

f Essay on tlie Passions, p. 17. 


* Inquiry, p. 152. 
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gratify the primary desire. Thus, as soon as we ap- 
prehend the use of wealth, or power, to gratify our 
original desires, we also desire them. From their 
universality as means arises the general prevalence of 
these desires of wealth and power.”* Proceeding 
farther in his zeal against the selfish system than 
Lord Shaftesbury, who seems ultimately to rest the 
reasonableness of benevolence on its subserviency to 
the happiness of the individual, he represents the 
moral faculty to be, as well as self-love and benevo- 
lence, a calm general impulse, which may and does 
impel a good man to sacrifice not only happiness, but 
even life itself, to Virtue. 

As Mr. Locke had spoken of “ an internal sensation ; ” 
Lord Shaftesbury once or twice of “ a reflex sense,” 
and once of “ a moral sense;” Hutcheson, who had a 
steadier, if not a clearer view of the nature of Con- 
science than Butler, calls it “ a moral sense ;” a name 
which quickly became popular, and continues to be a 
part of philosophical language. By “ sense ” he un- 
derstood a capacity of receiving ideas, together with 
pleasures and pains, from a class of objects : the term 
“ moral ” was used to describe the pai’ticular class in 
question. It implied only that Conscience was a sepa- 
rate element in our nature, and that it was not a 
state or act of the Understanding. According to 
him, it also implied that it was an original and im- 
planted principle ; but every other part of his theory 
might be embraced by those who hold it to be de- 
rivative. 

The object of moral approbation, according to him, 
is general benevolence ; and he carries this generous 
error so far as to deny that prudence, as long as it 
regards ourselves, can be morally approved -an 
assertion contradicted by every man’s feelings, and 
to which we owe the Dissertation on the Nature 
of Virtue, which Butler annexed to his Analogy. 
By proving that all virtuous actions produce general 

*Ibid.p.8. 
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good, he fancied that he had proved the necessity of 
regarding the general good in every act of virtue ; — 
an instance of that confusion of the theory of moral 
sentiments with the criterion of moral actions, against 
which the reader was warned at the opening of this 
Dissei’tation, as fatal to ethical philosophy. He is 
chargeable, like Butler, wnth a vicious circle, in de- 
scribing virtuous acts as those which are approved by 
the moral sense, while he at the same time describes 
the moral sense as the faculty which perceives and 
feels the morahty of actions. 

Hutcheson was the father of the modem school of 
speculative philosophy in Scotland ; for though in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century the Scotch are 
said to have been known throughout Europe by their 
unmeasured passion for dialectical subtilties*, and 
though this metaphysical taste was nourished by the 
controversies which followed the Reformation, yet it 
languished, with every other intellectual taste and 
talent, from the Restoration, — first silenced by civil 
disorders, and afterwards repressed by an exemplary, 
but unlettered clergy, — tiU the philosophy of Shaftes- 
bury was brought by Hutcheson from Ireland. "We 
are told by the writer of his Life (a fine piece of 
philosophical biography) that “ he had a remarkable 

* The character given of the Scotch by the famous and unfor- 
tunate Servetus (edition of Ptolemy. 1533), is in many respects 
curious : Gallis amicissimi, Anglorumque regi maxime infesti. 

^ Subita ingenia, et in ultionem prona, ferociaque. ^ ^ In bello 
fortes ; inediee, vigiliaB, algoris patientissimi ; decent! forma sed 
cnltu negligentiori ; invidi natura, et cseterorum mortalium con- 
temp tores ; ostentant plus nimio nobilitatem suam^ et in summa 
etiam egestate suum genus ad regiam stirpem referu7it; nec non 
dialecticis argutiis siH hlandiuntur.^^ — “ Subita ingenia” is an 
expression equivalent to the “ Prsefervidum Scotorum ingenium” 
of Buchanan, Churchill almost agrees in words with Servetus : 

Whose lineage springs 

From great and glorious, though forgotten kings.” 

The strong antipathy of the late King George III, to what he 
called Scotch Metaphysics,” proves the permanency of the last 
part of the national character. 
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degree of rational enthusiasm for learning, liberty, 
Eeligion, Virtue, and human happiness;”* that he 
taught in public with persuasive eloquence; that 
his instructive conversation was at once lively and 
modest; and that he united pure manners with a 
kind disposition. What wonder that such a man 
should have spread the love of Knowledge and Virtue 
around him, and should have rekindled in his adopted 
country a relish for the sciences which he cultivated ! 
To him may also be ascribed that proneness to mul- 
tiply ultimate and original principles in human nature, 
which characterized the Scottish school till the second 
extinction of a passion for metaphysical speculation in 
Scotland. A careful perusal of the writings of this 
now little studied philosopher will satisfy the well- 
qualified reader, that Dr. Adam Smith’s ethical specu- 
lations are not so unsuggested as they are beautiful. 


BERKELEY, f 

This great metaphysician was so little a moralist, 
that it requires the attraction of his name to excuse 
its introduction here. His Theory of Vision contains 
a great discovery in mental philosophy. His imma- 
terialism is chiefly valuable as a touchstone of meta- 
physical sagacity; showing those to be altogether 
without it, who, like Johnson and Beattie, believed 
that his speculations were sceptical, that they implied 
any distrust in the senses, or that they had the 
smallest tendency to disturb reasoning or alter con- 
duct. Anci ent learning, exact science, polished society, 
modern literature, and the fine arts, contributed to 
adorn and enrich the mind of this accomplished man. 

^ Life by Dr. LeecbmaBj prefixed to the System of Moral 
Pliilosopby. 

Born near Thomastown, in Ireland, 1684; died at Oxford, 
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All his contemporaries agreed with the satirist in 
ascribing 

To Berkeley every virtue under heaven.” *^ 

Adverse factions and hostile wits concurred only in 
loving, admiring, and contributing to advance him. 
The severe sense of Swift endured his visions ; the 
modest Addison endeavoured to reconcile Clarke to 
his ambitious speculations. His character converted 
the satire of Pope into fervid praise ; even the dis- 
cerning, fastidious, and turbulent Atterbury said, 
after an interview ivith him, “ So much understand- 
ing, so much knowledge, so much innocence, and such 
humility, I did not think had been the portion of any 
but angels, till I saw this gentleman.” f “Lord 
Bathurst told me, that the members of the Scriblerus 
Club being met at his house at dinner, they agreed 
to rally Berkeley, who was also his guest, on his 
scheme at Bermudas. Berkeley, having listened to 
the many lively things they had to say, begged to be 
heard in his turn, and displayed his jilan with such an 
astonishing and animating force of eloquence and en- 
thusiasm, that they were struck dumb, and after some 
pause, rose all up together, with earnestness exclaim- 
ing, ‘ Let us set out ■with him immediately.’ ” J It was 
when thus beloved and celebrated that he conceived, 
at the age of forty-five, the design of devoting his life 
to reclaim and convert the natives of North America ; 
and he employed as much influence and solicitation 
as common men do for their most prized objects, in 
obtaining leave to resign his dignities and revenues, 
to quit his accomplished and affectionate friends, and 
to bury himself in what must have seemed an intel- 
lectual desert. After four years’ residence at New- 
port, in Rhode Island, he was compelled, by the re- 
fusal of Government to furnish him with funds for 

* Epilogue to Pope’s Satires, dialogue 2. 

7 Duncombe’s Letters, pp. 106, 107. 

$ Waiton on Pope, i. 199. 

VOL. I. K 
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his College, to forego his work of heroic, or rather 
godlike fcnevolence ; though uot "without some con- 
soling forethought of the fortune of the country where 
he had sojourned. 

Westward the course of em];)ire takes its way, 

The first four acts already past, 

A fifth shall close the drama with the day, 

Time’s noblest ofpspeing is its last. 

Thus disappointed in his. ambition of keeping a 
school for savage children, at a salary of a hundi’ed 
pounds by the year, he was received, on his return, 
•with open arms by the philosophical queen, at -whose 
metaphysical pai’ties he made one with Sherlock, who, 
as well as Smalridge, was his supporter, and with 
Hoadley, who, following Clarke, was his antagonist. 
By her influence, he was made bishop of Cloyne. It 
is one of his highest boasts, that though of English 
extraction, he was a true Irishman, and the first emi- 
nent Protestant, after the unhappy contest at the 
Eevolution, who avowed his love for all his country- 
men. He asked, “ Whether their habitations and 
furniture were not more sordid than those of the 
savage Americans?”* “ Whether a scheme for the 
welfare of this nation should not take in the whole 
inhabitants?” and, “Whether it was a vain attempt, to 
project the flourishing of our Protestant gentry, exclu- 
sive of the bulk of the natives ?”f He proceeds to 
promote the reformation suggested in this pregnant 
question by a series of Queries, intimating with the 
utmost skill and address, every reason that proves the 
necessity, and the safety, and the wisest mode of 
adopting his suggestion. He contributed, by a truly 
Christian address to the Eoman catholics of his 
diocese, to their perfect quiet during the rebellion of 
1745 ; and soon after published a letter to the clergy 
of that pei-suasion, beseeching them to inculcate in- 
dustry among their flocks, for which he received 
their thanks. He tells them that it was a saying 

* See Ms Querist, 358. ; published in 1735. 
t Ibid., 255. 
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among the negro slaves, “ if negro were not negro, 
Irishman Avould he negro.” It is difficult to read 
these proofs of benevolence and foresight without 
emotion, at the moment when, after a lapse of 
near a century, his suggestions have been at length, 
at the close of a struggle of twenty-five years, adopted, 
by the admission of the whole Irish nation to the 
privileges of the British constitution.* The patri- 
otism of Berkeley was not, like that of Swift, tainted 
by disappointed ambition, nor was it, like S^vift’s, con- 
fined to a colony of English Protestants. Perhaps 
the Querist contains more hints, then original, and 
still unapplied in legislation and political economy, 
than are to be found in any other equal space. From 
the writings of his advanced years, when he chose a 
medical tract f to be the vehicle of his philosophical 
reflections, though it cannot be said that he relin- 
quished his early opinions, it is at least apparent that 
his mind had received a new bent, and was habitually 
turned from reasoning to;ivards contemplation . His irn- 
materialism indeed modestly appears, but only to purify 
and elevate our thoughts, and to fix them on Mind, 
the paramount and primeval principle of all things. 
“Perhaps,” says he, “ the truth about innate ideas may 
be, that there are properly no ideas, or passive objects, 
in the mind but what are derived from sense, but that 
there are also, besides these, her own acts and opera- 
tions, — such are notions a statement which seems 
once more to admit general conceptiom, and which 
might have served, as well as the parallel passage of 
Leibnitz, as the basis of the modern philosophy of 
Germany. From these compositions of bis old age, he 
appears then to have recurred with fondness to Plato 
and the later Platonists ; writers from whose mere 
reasonings an intellect so acute could hardly hope for 
an argumentative satisfaction of all its difficulties, and 
whom he probably rather studied as a means of in- 

* April, 1829. 

t Siris, or Reflections on Tar Water. 

' K 2 ■ 
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uring Ills mind to objects beyond the “ visible diurnal 
sphere,” and of attaching it, through frequent medi- 
tation, to that perfect and transcendent goodness to 
which his moral feelings always pointed, and which 
they incessantly strove to grasp. His mind, enlarging 
as it rose, at length receives every theist, however 
imperfect his belief, to a communion in its philo- 
sophic piety. “ Truth,” he beautifully concludes, “ is 
the cry of all, but the game of a few. Certainly, 
where it is the chief passion, it does not give way to 
vulgar cares, nor is it contented with a little ardour 
in the early time of life ; active perhaps to pursue, 
but not so fit to weigh and revise. He that would 
make a real progress in knowledge, must dedicate his 
age as well as youth, the later gro^vth as well as first 
fruits, at the altar of Truth.” So did Berkeley, and 
such were almost his latest words. 

His general principles of Ethics may be shortly 
stated in his own words: — “ As God is a being of in- 
finite goodness, His end is the good of His creatures. 
The general well-being of all men of all nations, of all 
ages of the world, is that which He designs should be 
procured by the concurring actions of each indi- 
vidual.” Having stated that this end can be pursued 
only in one of two ways, — either by computing the 
consequences of each action, or by obeying rules 
which generally tend to happiness, — and having 
shown the first to be impossible, he rightly infers, 
“ that the end to which God requires the concurrence 
of human actions, must be carried on by the obser- 
vation of certain determinate and universal rules, or 
moral precepts, which in their own nature have a 
necessary tendency to promote the well-being of man- 
kind, taking in all nations and ages, from the begin- 
ning to the end of the world.”* A romance, of 
which a journey to an Utopia, in the centre of Africa, 
forms the chief part, called “ The Adventures of 
Signor Gaudentio di Lucca,” has been commonly 

* Sermon in Trinity College chapel, on Passive Obedience, 1712 . 
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ascribed to bim ; probably on no other ground than 
its union of pleasing invention with benevolence and 
elegance.* Of the exquisite grace and beauty of his 
diction, no man accustomed to English composition 
can need to be informed. His works are, beyond dis- 
pute, the finest models of philosophical style since 
Cicero. Perhaps they surpass those of the orator, 
in the wonderful art by which the fullest light is 
thrown on the most minute and evanescent parts of 
the most subtile of human conceptions. Perhaps, 
also, he surpassed Cicero in the charm of simplicity, 
a quality eminently found in Irish writers before the 
end of the eighteenth century;— conspicuous in the 
masculine severity of Swift, in the Platonic fancy of 
Berkeley, in the native tenderness and elegance of 
Goldsmith, and not withholding its attractions from 
Hutcheson and Leland, writers of classical taste, 
though of inferior power. The two Irish philosophers 
of the eighteenth century may be said to have co- 
operated in calling forth the metaphysical genius of 
Scotland ; for, though Hutcheson spread the taste for, 
and furnished the principles of such speculations, yet 
Berkeley undoubtedly produced the scepticism of 
Hume, which stimulated the instinctive school to ac- 
tivity, and was thought incapable of confutation, other- 
wise than by their doctrines. 

DAVID HUME.f 

The life of Mr. Hume, written by himself, is re- 
markable above most, if not all writings of that sort, 
for hitting the degree of interest between coldness 
and egotism which becomes a modest man in speaking 
of his private history. Few writers, whose opinions 
were so obnoxious, have more perfectly escaped every 
personal imputation. Very few men of so calm a 
character have been so warmly beloved. That he 
approached to the character of a perfectly good and 

^ See Gentleman’s Magazine for January, 1777. 

f Born at Edinburgh^ 1711 ; died there, 1776, 

K 8 
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wise man, is an aifectionate exaggeration, for which 
his friend Dr. Smith, in the first moments of his sor- 
row, may well be excused.* But such a praise can 
never be earned without passing through either of the 
extremes of fortune, — without standing the test of 
temptations, dangers, and sacrifices. It may be said 
with truth, that the private character of Mr. Hume ex- 
hibited all the virtues which a man of reputable station, 
under a mild government, in the quiet times of a 
civilized country, has often the opportunity to practise. 
He showed no want of the qualities which fit men for 
more severe trials. Though others had waimer alfec- 
tions, no man was a kinder relation, a more unwearied 
friend, or more free from meanness and malice. His 
character was so simple, that he did not even affect 
modesty ; but neither his Mendships nor his deport- 
ment were changed by a fame which filled all Europe. 
His good nature, his plain manners, and his active 
kindness, procured him at Paris the enviable name of 
“ the good David" from a society not so alive to good- 
ness, as without reason to place it at the head of the 
qualities of a celebrated man.f His whole chai'acter 
is faithfully and touchingly represented in the story 
of La Poche J, where Mr. Mackenzie, without con- 
cealing Mr. Hume’s opinions, brings him into contact 
with scenes of tender piety, and yet preserves the 
interest inspired by genuine and unalloyed, though 
moderated, feelings and affections. The amiable and 
venerable patriarch of Scottish literature, — opposed, 
as he was to the opinions of the philosopher on whom 
he has composed this best panegyric, — ^teUs us that he 
read his manuscript to Dr. Smith, “who declared that 
he did not find a syllable to object to, but added, with 
his characteristic absence of mind, that he was sur- 
prised he had never heard of the anecdote before.” § 

* Dr. Smith’s Letter to Mr. Strahan, annexed to the Life of 
Hume. 

t See Note P. 

f Mirror, Nos. 42, 43, 44. 

5 Mackenzie’s Life of John Home, p. 21. 
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So lively was the delineation, thus sanctioned by 
the most natural of all testimonies. Mr. Mackenzie 
indulges his own religious feelings by modestly in- 
timating, that Dr. Smith’s answer seemed to justify 
the last words of the tale, “ that there were moments 
when the philosopher recalled to his mind the vener- 
able figure of the good La Roche, and wished that he 
had never doubted.” To those who are strangers to 
the seductions of paradox, to the intoxication of fame, 
and to the bewitchment of prohibited opinions, it 
must be unaccountable, that he who revered benevo- 
lence should, without apparent regret, cease to see it 
on the throne of the IJniverse. It is a matter of 
wonder that his habitual esteem for every fragment 
and shadow of moral excellence should not lead him 
to envy those who contemplated its perfection in that 
living and paternal character which gives it a power 
over the human heart. 

On the other hand, if we had no experience of the 
power of opposite opinions in producing irreconcilable 
animosities, we might have hoped that those who 
retained such high privileges, would have looked with 
more compassion than dislike on a virtuous man who 
had lost them. In such cases it is too little remem- 
bered, that repugnance to hypocrisy and impatience 
of long concealment, are the qualities of the best 
formed minds, and that, if the publication of some 
doctrines proves often painful and mischievous, the 
habitual suppression of opinion is injurious to Reason, 
and very dangerous to sincerity. Practical questions 
thus arise, so difiicult and perplexing that their 
determination generally depends on the boldness or 
timidity of the individual, — on his tenderness for the 
feelings of the good, or his greater reverence for the 
free exercise of reason. The time is not yet come 
when the noble maxim of Plato, “ that every soul is 
unwillingly deprived of truth,” will be practically and 
heartily applied by men to the honest opponents who 
differ from them most widely. 

It was in his twenty-seventh year that Mr. Hume 

K 4 
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publislied at London the Treatise of Human Hature, 
the first systematic attack on all the principles of 
knowledge and belief, and the most formidable, if 
universal scepticism could ever be more than a mei'e 
exercise of ingenuity.* This memorable work was 
reviewed in a Journal of that timef, in a criticism 
not distinguished by ability, which afieets to represent 
the style of a very clear wi’iter as unintelligible, 
— sometimes from a purpose to insult, but oftener 
from sheer dulness, — which is unaccountably silent 
respecting the consequences of a sceptical system, but 
which concludes with the following prophecy so much 
at variance with the general tone of the article, that 
it would seem to be added by a difirerent hand. “ It 
bears incontestable marks of a great capacity, of a 
soaring genius, but young, and not yet thoroughly 
practised. Time and use may ripen these qualities in 
the author, and we shall probably have reason to con- 
sider this, compared with his later productions, in the 
same light as we view the juvenile works of Milton 
or the first manner of Eaphael.” 

The great speculator did not in this work amuse 
himself, like Bayle, with dialectical exercises, which 
only inspire a disposition towards doubt, by sho%ving 
in detail the uncertainty of most opinions. He aimed 
at proving, not that nothing was known, but that 
nothing could be known, — from the structure of the 
Understanding to demonstrate that we are doomed for 

* Sextus, a physician of the empirical, i. e. anti-theoretical 
school, who lived at Alexandria in the reign of Antoninus Pius, has 
preserved the reasonings of the ancient Sceptics as they were to be 
found in their most improved state, in the writings of iElnesidemus, 
a Cretan, who was a professor in the same city, soon after the 
reduction of Egypt into a Roman province. The greater part of 
the grounds of doubt are very shallow and popular : there are, 
among them, intimations of the argument against a necessary con- 
nection of causes with effects, afterwards better presented by 
Glanville in his Scepsis Scientiflca. See Note Q. 

I The Works of the Learned for Nov. and Dee. 1739, pp.353 — 
404. This review is attributed by some (Chalmers’ Biogr. Diet, 
voce Hume) to Warburton, but certainly without foundation. 
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ever to dwell in absolute and universal ignorance. It 
is true that such a system of universal scepticism 
never can be more than an intellectual amusement, 
an exercise of subtilty, of which the only use is to 
check dogmatism, but which perhaps oftener provokes 
and produces that much more common evil. As those 
dictates of experience which regulate conduct must 
be the objects of belief, all objections which attack 
them in common with the principles of reasoning, 
must be utterly ineffectual. Whatever attacks every 
principle of belief can destroy none. As long , as the 
foundations of Knowledge are allowed to remain on 
the same level (be it called of certainty or uncer- 
tainty), with the maxims of Hfe, the whole system of 
human conviction must continue undisturbed. When 
the sceptic boasts of having involved the results of 
experience and the elements of Geometry in the same 
ruin with the doctrines of Eeligion and the principles 
of Philosophy, he may be answered, that no dogmatist 
ever claimed more than the same degree of certainty 
for these various convictions and opinions, and that 
his scepticism, therefore, leaves them in the relative 
condition in which it found them. No man knew 
better or owned more frankly than Mr. Hume, that to 
this answer there is no serious reply. Universal 
scepticism involves a contradiction in terms : it is a 
belief that there can he no belief. It is an attempt of 
the mind to act without its structure, and by other 
laws than those to which its nature has subjected its 
operations. To reason without assenting to the prin- 
ciples on which reasoning is founded, is not unlike an 
effort to feel without nerves, or to move without 
muscles. No man can be allowed to be an opponent in 
reasoning, who does not set out with admitting aU the 
principles, wdthout the admission of which it is impossi- 
ble to reason.* It is indeed a puerile, nay, in the eye of 

^ Tins inaximj wliich contains a sufficient answer to all universal 
scepticism, or, in other words, to all scepticism properly so called, 
is significantly conveyed in the quaint title of an old and rare 
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Wisdom, a childish play, to attempt either to establish 
or to confute principles by argument, which every 
step of that argument must presuppose. The only 
difference between the two cases is, that he who tries 
to prove them can do so only by first taking them for 
granted, and that he Avho attempts to impugn them 
falls at the very first step into a contradiction from 
which he never can rise. 

It must, however, be allowed, that universal scep- 
ticism has practical consequences of a very mischievous 
nature. This is because its universality is not steadily 
kept in view, and constantly borne in mind. If it 
were, the above shoi’t and plain remark would be an 
effectual antidote to the poison. But in practice, it is 
an armoury from which weapons are taken to be em- 
ployed against some opinions, while it is hidden from 
notice that the same weapon would equally cut down 
every other conviction. It is thus that Mr. Hume’s 
theory of causation is used as an answer to argu- 
ments for the existence of the Deity, without warning 
the reader that it would equally lead him not to ex- 
pect that the sun will rise to-morrow. It must also 
be added, that those who are early accustomed to 
dispute first principles are never likely to acquire, in 
a sufficient degree, that earnestness and that sin- 
cerity, that strong love of Truth, and that conscien- 
tious solicitude for the formation of just opinions, 
which are not the least virtues of men, but of wffiich 
the cultivation is the more especial duty of all who 
call themselves philosophers.* 

book, entitled, “ Scivi ; siye Sceptices et Scepticorum a Jure 
Disputationis Exclusio,” by Thomas White, the metaphysician 
of the English Catholics in modem times. “ Fortunately,” 
says the illustrious sceptic himself, “ since Reason is incapable 
of dispelling these clouds. Nature herself suffices for that pur- 
pose, and cures me of this philosophical delirium.” — Treat, of 
Hum. Nat., i. 467. ; almost in the sublime and immortal words 
of Pascal: “La Raison confond les dogmatistes, et la Nature les 
sceptiques.” 

* It would be an act of injustice to those readers who ai-e not 
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It is not an uninteresting fact that Mr. Hume, 
having been introduced by Lord Karnes (then Mr. 
Henry Home) to Dr. Butler, sent a copy of his Trea- 
tise to that philosopher at the moment of his prefer- 
ment to the bishopric of Durham; and that the 
perusal of it did not deter the philosophic prelate 
from “ everywhere recommending Mr. Hume’s Moral 
and Political Essays*,” published two years after- 
wards ; — essays which it would indeed have been 
unworthy of such a man not to have liberally com- 
mended; for they, and those which followed them, 
whatever may be thought of the contents of some of 
them, must be ever regarded as the best models in 
any language, of the short but full, of the clear and 
agreeable, though deep discussion of difficult ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Hume considered his Inquiry concerning the 
Principles of Morals as the best of his writings. It 
is very creditable to his character, that he should 
have looked back with most complacency on a tract 
the least distinguished by originality, and the least 
tainted by paradox, among his philosophical works ; 
but deserving of all commendation for the elegant 
perspicuity of the style, and the novelty of illustra- 
tion and inference with which he unfolded to general 
readers a doctrine too simple, too certain, and too 
important, to remain till his time undiscovered among 
philosophers. His diction has, indeed, neither the 
grace of Berkeley, nor the strength of Hobbes ; but it 
is without the verbosity of the former, or the rugged 
sternness of the latter. His manner is more lively, 
more easy, more ingratiating, and, if the word may 
be so applied, more amusing, than that of any other 

acquainted with that valuable volume entitled, Essays on the 
Formation of Opinions/’ not to refer them to it as enforcing 
that neglected part of morality* To it may be added, a mas- 
terly article in the Westminster Eeview, vi* L, occasioned by the 
Essays. 

^ Woodhouselee’s Life of Karnes, i. 86. 104. 
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metapliysical writer.* He knew himself too to 
be, as Dr. Johnson asserted, an imitator of ’^"oltaire ; 
who, as it were, embodied in his own person all the 
wit and quickness and versatile ingenuity of a people 
which surpasses other nations in these brilliant quali- 
ties. If he must be supposed to have had an eye on 
any French writer, it would be a more plausible 
guess, that he sometimes copied, with a temperate 
hand, the unexpected thoughts and familiar expres- 
sions of Fontenelle. Though he carefully weeded his 
writings in their successive editions, yet they still 
contain Scotticisms and GalHcisms enough to employ 
the successors of such critics as those who exulted 
over the Patavinity of the Roman historian. His 
own great and modest mind would have been satisfied 
with the praise which cannot be withheld from him, 
that there is no writer in our language who, through 
long works, is more agreeable ; and it is no deroga- 
tion from him, that, as a Scotsman, he did not reach 
those native and secret beauties, characteidstical of a 
language, which are never attained, in elaborate com- 
position, but by a very small number of those Avho 
familiarly converse in it from infancy. The Inquiry 
affords perhaps the best specimen of his style. In 
substance, its chief merit is the proof, from an abun- 
dant enumeration of particulars, that all the qualities 
and actions of the mind which are generally approved 
by mankind agree in the circumstance of being useful 
to society. In the proof (scarcely necessary), that 
benevolent affections and actions have that tendency, 
he asserts the real existence of these affections vuth 
unusual warmth ; and he well abridges some of the 

* These commendations are so far from being at variance with 
the remarks of the late most ingenious Dr. Thomas Brown, on 
Mr. Hume’s “ mode of writing,” (Inquiry into the Relation of 
Cause and Effect, 3d ed. p. 327.), that they may ratlier be regarded 
as descriptive of those excellencies of which the excess produced 
the faults of Mr. Hume, as a mere searcher and teacher, justly, 
though perhaps severely, animadverted on by Dr. Brown. 
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most forcible arguments of Butler*, whom it is re- 
markable that he does not mention. To show the 
importance of his principle, he very unnecessarily 
distinguishes the comprehensive duty of justice from 
other parts of Morality, as an artificial virtue, for 
which our respect is solely derived from notions of 
utility. If all things were in such plenty that there 
could never be a want, or if men were so benevolent 
as to provide for the wants of others as much as for 
their own, there would, says he, in neither case be 
any justice, because there would be no need for it. 
But it is evident that the same reasoning is applicable 
to every good afiection and right action. None of 
them could exist if there were no scope for their ex- 
ercise. If there were no suffering, there could be no 
pity and no relief : if there were no offences, there 
could be no placability : if there were no crimes, 
there could be no mercy. Temperance, prudence, 
patience, magnanimity, are qualities of which the 
value depends on the evils by which they are respec- 
tively exercised.f 

With regard to purity of manners, it must be owned 
that Mr. Hume, though he controverts no rule, yet 

* Inquiry, § iL part* i, especially the concluding paragraphs ; 
those which precede being more his own. 

I Si nobis, cum ex hac vita migraverimus, in beatorum insulis, 
ut fabulse ferunt, immortale aevum degere liceret, quid opus esset 
eloquentia, cum judicia nulla fierent? aut ipsis etiam virtutibus? 
Nee enim fortitudine indigeremus, nuUo proposito aut labore aut 
periculo ; nee justitia, cum esset nihil quod appeteretur alieni ; nec 
temperantia, quas regeret eas qua nullse essent libidines : ne pru- 
dentia quidem egeremus, nullo proposito delectu bonorum et ma- 
lorum. Una igitur essemus beati cognitione rerum et scientia.” 
—Frag. Cic. Flortens. apud Augustine de Trinitate. Cicero is 
more extensive, and therefore more consistent than Hume ; but his 
enumeration errs both by excess and defect. He supposes Know- 
ledge to render beings happy in this imaginary state, without 
stooping to inquire how. He omits a virtue which might well 
exist in it, though we cannot conceive its formation in such a 
state — the delight in each other’s well-being ; and he omits a con- 
ceivable though unknown vice, that of unmixed ill-will, which 
would render such a state a hell to the wretch who harboured the 
malevolence. 
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ti'eats vice witli too much indulgence. It was his 
general disposition to distrust those vii’tues which are 
liable to exaggeration, and may be easily counter- 
feited. The ascetic pursuit of purity, and hypocritical 
pretences to patriotism, had too much withdrawn the 
respect of his equally calm and sincere nature from 
these excellent virtues ; more especially as severity in 
both these respects was often at appai’ent variance 
with affection, which can neither be long assumed, 
nor ever overvalued. Yet it was singular that he 
who, in his essay on Polygamy and Divorce*, had 
so well shown the connexion of domestic ties with the 
outward order of society, should not have perceived 
their deeper and closer relation to all the social feel- 
ings of human nature. It cannot be enough regretted, 
that, in an inquiry written with a very moral pur- 
pose, his habit of making truth attractive, by throwing 
over her the dress of paradox, should have given lum 
for a moment the appearance of weighing the mere 
amusements of society and conversation against do- 
mestic fidelity, which is the preseiwer of domestic 
affection, the source of parental fondness and filial 
regard, and, indirectly, of all the kindness which 
exists between human beings. That families are 
schools where the infant heart learns to love, and 
that pure mannei's are the cement which alone holds 
these schools together, are truths so certain, that it is 
wonderful he should not have betrayed a stronger 
sense of their importance. Yo one could so well 
have proved that all the virtues of that class, in their 
various orders and degrees, minister to the benevolent 
affections ; and that every act which separates the 
senses from the affections tends, in some degree, to 
deprive kindness of its natural auxiliary, and to lessen 
its prevalence in the world. It did not require his 
sagacity to discover that the gentlest and tenderest 
feelings flourish only under the stern guardianship of 
these severe virtues. Perhaps his philosophy was 


* Essays and Treatises, vol. i. 
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loosened, thougli his life was uncorrapted, hy that uni- 
versal and undistinguishing profligacy which prevailed 
on the Continent, from the regency of the Duke of 
Orleans to the French Revolution ; the most dissolute 
period of European history, at least since the Roman 
emperors. * At Rome, indeed, the connexion of licen- 
tiousness with cruelty, which, though scarcely trace- 
able in individuals, is generally very observable in 
large masses, bore a feai’ful testimony to the value of 
austere purity. The alliance of these remote vices 
seemed to be broken in the time of Mr. Hume. Plea- 
sure, in a more improved state of society, seemed to 
return to her more natural union with kindness and 
tenderness, as well as with refinement and politeness. 
Had he lived fourteen years longer, however, he 
would have seen, that the virtues which guard the 
natural seminaries ,of the aifections are their only 
true and lasting friends. He would also then have 
seen (the demand of well-informed men for the im- 
provement of civil institutions, ■ — and that of all classes 
growing in intelligence, to be delivered from a de- 
grading inferiority, and to be admitted to a share of 
political power proportioned to their new importance, 
having been feebly, yet violently resisted by those rul- 
ing castes who neither knew how to yield, nor how to 
withstand,) how speedily the sudden demolition of the 
barriers (imperfect as these were) of law and govern- 
ment, led to popular excesses, desolating wars, and a 
military dictatorship, which for a long time threatened 
to defeat the reformation, and to disappoint the hopes 
of mankind. This tremendous conflagration threw a 
fearful light on the ferocity which lies hid under the 
arts and pleasures of corrupted nations ; as earthquakes 
and volcanoes disclose the rocks which compose the 
deeper parts of our planet, beneath a fertile and flowery 
surface. A part of this dreadful result may be as- 
cribed, not improbably, to that relaxation of domestic 
ties, which is unhappily natural to the populace of all 


* See Note E. 
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vast capitals, and was at that time countenanced and 
aggravated by the example of their superiors. An- 
other part doubtless arose from the barbarising power 
of absolute government, or, in other words, of in- 
justice in high places. A narration of those events 
attests, as strongly as Roman history, though in a some- 
what different manner, the humanising efficacy of the 
family virtues, by the consequences of the want of 
them in the higher classes, whose profuse and osten- 
tatious sensuality inspired the labouring and suffering 
portion of mankind with contempt, disgust, envy, and 
hatred. 

The Inquiry is disfigured by another speck of 
more frivolous paradox. It consists in the attempt 
to give the name of Yirtue to qualities of the Under- 
standing ; bxA it would not have deserved the single 
remark about to be made on it, had it been the para- 
dox of an inferior man. He has altogether omitted 
the circumstance on which depends the difference of 
our sentiments regarding moral and intellectual quali- 
ties. We admire intellectual excellence, but we be- 
stow no moral approbation on it. Such approbation 
has no tendency directly to increase it, because it is 
not voluntary. We cultivate our natural disposition 
to esteem and love benevolence and justice, because 
these moral sentiments, and the expression of them, 
directly and materially dispose others, as well as oui'- 
selves, to cultivate these two virtues. We cultivate 
a natural anger against oppression, wffiich guards 
ourselves against the practice of that vice, and be- 
cause the manifestation of it deters others from its 
exercise. The first rude resentment of a child is 
against every instrument of hurt : we confine it to 
intentional hurt, when we are taught by experience 
that it prevents only that species of hurt ; and at last 
it is still further limited to wrong done to ourselves 
or others, and in that case becomes a pui’ely moral 
sentiment. We morally approve industry, desire of 
knowledge, love of Truth, and all the habits by which 
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the Understanding is strengthened and rectified, be- 
cause their formation is subject to the Will* ; but ^ve 
do not feel moral anger against folly or ignorance, 
because they are involuntary. No one but the re- 
ligious persecutor, — a mischievous and overgroAvn 
child, wreaks his vengeance on involuntary, inevita- 
ble, compulsory acts or states of the Understanding, 
which are no more affected by blame than the stone 
which the foolish child beats for hurting him. Eea- 
sonable men apply to eveiy thing which they wish to 
move, the agent which is capable of moving it ; — 
force to outward substances, arguments to the Under- 
standing, and blame, together with all other motives, 
whether moral or personal, to the Will alone. It is 
as absurd to entertain an abhorrence of intellectual 
infei-iority or error, however extensive or mischie- 
vous, as it would be to chei'ish a warm indignation 
against eai'thqualces or hurricanes. It is singular 
that a philosopher who needed the most liberal tole- 
ration should, by representing states of the Under- 
standing as moral or immoral, have offei’ed the most 
philosophical apology for persecution. 

That general utility constitutes a uniform ground 
of moral distinctions, is a part of Mr. Hume’s ethical 
theory which never can be impugned, until some 
example, can be produced of a virtue generally per- 
nicious, or of a vice generally beneficial. The reli- 
gious philosopher who, with Butler, holds that 
benevolence must be the actuating principle of the 
Divine mind, vdll, with Berkeley, maintain that pui'e 
benevolence can prescribe no rules of human conduct 
but such as are beneficial to men ; thus bestowing on 
the theory of moral distinctions the certainty of dc’ 
monstration in the eyes of all who believe in God. 

The other question of moral philosophy which 
relates to the theory of moral approbation, has been 

In. hac qujestione primas tenet Voluntas, qua, ut ait Augus- 
tinus, peccatur, et recte Erasmus, Diatribe adversus 

Lutlierum. 
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by no means so distinctly and satisfactorily handled 
by Mr. Hume. His general doctrine is, that an in- 
terest in the ■well-being of others, implanted by 
nature, which he calls “sympathy” in his Treatise 
of Human Nature, and much less happily “benevo- 
lence” in his subsequent Inquiry*, prompts us to be 
pleased with all generally beneficial actions. In this 
respect his doctrine nearly resembles that of Hut- 
cheson. He does not trace his principle through 
the variety of foi’ms which our moral sentiments 
assume : there are very important parts of them, 
of which it affords no solution. For example, 
though he truly represents our approbation, in others, 
of qualities useful to the individual, as a proof of be- 
nevolence, he makes no attempt to explain our moral 
approbation of such virtues as temperance and forti- 
tude iir ourselves. He entirely overlooks that conscious- 
ness of the rightful supremacy of the Moral Faculty 
over every other principle of human action, without 
an. explanation of which, ethical theory is wanting in 
one of its vital organs. 

Notwithstanding these considerable defects, his 
proof from induction of the beneficial tendency of 
Virtue, his conclusive arguments for human disin- 
terestedness, and his decisive observations on the 
respective provinces of Reason and Sentiment in 
Morals, concur in ranking the Inquiry -with the 
ethical treatises of the highest merit in our language, 
— with Shaftesbury’s Inquiry concerning Virtue, 
Butler’s Sermons, and Smith’s Theory of Moral Sen- 
timents. 

ADAM SMITH, f 

The great name of Adam Smith rests upon the 
Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth 
of Nations; perhaps the only book which produced 
an immediate, general, and irrevocable change in 

* Essays and Treatises, vol. ii. f Born, 1723; died, 1790. 
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some of the most important parts of the legislation of 
all civilised states. The works of Grotius, of Locke, 
and of Montesquieu, which bear a resemblance to it 
in character, and had no inconsiderable analogy to it 
in the extent of their popular influence, were produc- 
tive only of a general amendment, not so conspicuous 
in particular instances, as discoverable, after a time, 
in the improved condition of human affairs. The 
work of Smith, as it touched those matters which 
may be numbered, and measured, and weighed, bore 
more visible and palpable fruit. In a few years it 
began to alter laws and treaties, and has made its 
way, throughout the convulsions of revolution and 
conquest, to a due ascendant over the minds of men, 
with far less than the average of those obstructions of 
prejudice and clamour, which ordinarily choke the 
channels through which truth flows into practice.'* 
The most eminent of those who have since cultwated 
and improved the science will be the foremost to ad- 
dress their immortal mastei’, 

Tenebris tantis tarn clarum extollere lumen 

Qui primus potuisti, inlustrans commoda vitse, 

Te sequor I f 

In a science more difficult, because both ascending 
to more simple general principles, and running doivn 
through more minute applications, though the success 
of Smith has been less complete, his genius is not 
less conspicuous. Perhaps there is no ethical work 
since Cicero’s Offices, of which an abridgment enables 
the reader so inadequately to estimate the merit, 
as the Theory of Moral Sentiments. This is not 
chiefly mving to the beauty of diction, as in the case 
of Cicero ; but to the variety of explanations of life 
and manners which embellish the book often more 
than they illuminate the theory. Yet, on the other 
hand, it must be owned that, for purely philosophical 
purposes, few books more need abridgment; for the 

f Lacret. lib. iii. 

L 2 


* See Note S. 
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most careful reader frequently loses sight of principles 
buried under illustrations. The naturally copious 
and flowing style of the author is generally redundant ; 
and the repetition of certain formularies of the system 
is, in the later editions, so frequent as to be -weari- 
some, and sometimes ludicrous. Peihaps Smith and 
Hobbes may be considered as forming the two ex- 
tremes of good style in our philosophy ; the first of 
graceful fulness falling into fiaccidity ; while the 
masterly concision of the second is oftener carried 
forward into dictatorial dryness. Hume and Bei‘keley, 
though they are nearer the extreme of abundance*, 
are probably the least distant from perfection. 

That mankind are so constituted as to sjnnpathise 
with each other’s feelings, and to feel pleasure in the 
accordance of these feelings, are the only facts required 
by Dr. Smith ; and they certainly must be granted to 
him. To adopt the feelings of another, is to approve 
them. When the sentiments of another ai‘e such as 
would be excited in us by the same objects, we ap- 
prove them as morally proper. To obtain this accord- 
ance, it becomes necessary for him who enjoys, or 
suffers, to lower the expression of his feeling to the 
point -to which the by-stander can raise his fellow- 
feelings ; on this attempt are founded all the high 
virtues of self-denial and self-command: and it is 
equally necessary for the by-stander to raise his sym- 
pathy as near as he can to the level of the original 
feeling. In all unsocial passions, such as anger, we 
have a divided sympathy between him who feels them, 
and those who are the objects of them. Hence the 
propriety of extremely moderating them. Pure malice 
is always to be concealed or disguised, because 
sympathy is arrayed against it. In the private pas- 
sions, where there is only a simple sympathy , — that 
with the original passion, — the expression has more 

* This remark is chiefly applicable to Hume’s Es.says. His 
Treatise of Human Nature is more Hobbian in its general tenor, 
though it has Cicerohian passages. 
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liberty. The benevolent aliections, where there is a 
double sympathy y — with those who feel them, and 
those who are their objects, — are the most agi’eeable, 
and may be indulged with the least apprehension of 
finding no echo in other breasts. Sympathy with the 
gratitude of those who are benefited by good actions, 
prompts us to consider them as deserving of reward, 
and forms the sense of merit; as fellow-feeling with 
the resentment of those who are injured by crimes 
leads us to look on them as worthy of punishment, 
and constitutes the sense of demerit. These sentiments 
require not only beneficial actions, but benevolent 
motives ; being compounded, in the case of merit, of 
a direct sympathy with the good disposition of the 
benefactor, and an indirect sympathy with the persons 
benefited ; in the opposite case, with precisely opposite 
sympathies. He who does an act of Avrong to another 
to gratify his OAvn passions, must not expect that the 
spectators, who have none of his undue partiality to 
his OAvn interest, Avill enter into his feelings. In such 
a case, he knows that they will pity the person wronged, 
and be full of indignation against him. When he is 
cooled, he adopts the sentiments of others on his oaaui 
crime, feels shame at the impropriety of his former 
passion, pity for those Avho have suffered by him, and 
a dread of punishment from general and just resent- 
ment. Such are the constituent parts of remorse. 

Our moral sentiments respecting ourselves arise from 
those which others feel concerning us. We feel a 
self-approbation whenever we believe that the general 
feeling of mankind coincides with that state of mind 
in which we ourselves were at a given time. “We 
suppose ourselves the spectators of our own behaviour, 
and endeavour to imagine what effect it would in this 
light produce in us.” We must vieAv our own conduct 
with the eyes of others before we can judge it. The 
sense of duty arises from putting’ ourselves in the 
place of others, and adopting their sentiments respect- 
ing our own conduct. In utter solitude there could 
have been no self-approbation. The rules of Morality 
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are a summaiy of those sentiments ; and often 'bene- 
ficially stand in their stead when the self-delusions of 
passion would otherwise hide from us the non-con- 
formity of our state of mind with that which, in the 
ciixuinstaiices, can be entered into and approved by 
impartial by-standers. It is hence that we learn to 
raise our mind above local or temporary clamour, and 
to fix our eyes on the surest indications of the general 
and lasting sentiments of human nature. “ When we 
approve of any character or action, our sentiments are 
derived from four sources: first, we sympathize with 
the motives of the ag’ent ; secondly, 'we enter into the 
gratitude of those who have been benefited by his 
actions ; thirdly, we observe that his conduct has been 
agreeable to the general rules by which those two 
sympathies generally act; and, last of all, when we 
consider such actions as forming part of a system of 
behaviour which tends to promote the happiness either 
of the individual or of society, they appear to derive a 
beauty from this utility, not unlike that which we 
ascribe to any well-contrived machine.” * 

EEMAEKS. 

That Smith is the first who has drawn the attention 
of philosophers to one of the most curious and important 
parts of human nature, — who has looked closely and 
steadily into the workings of Sympathy, its sudden 
action and re-action, its instantaneous conflicts and 
its emotions, its minute play and varied illusions, is 
sufficient to place him high among the cultivators of 
mental philosophy. He is very original in applications 
and explanations; though, for his principle, he is 
somewhat indebted to Butler, more to Hutcheson, and 
most of all to Hume. These writers, except Hume in 
his original work, had derived sympathy, or a great 
part of it, from benevolence f: Smith, with deeper 

^ Theory of Moral Sentiments, Edinb. 1801. ii. 304. 

t There is some coiiftision regarding this point in Butler’s first 
sermon on Compassion. 
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insiglit, inverted the order. The great part perfomied 
by various sympathies in moral approbation was first 
unfolded by him; and besides its intrinsic import- 
ance, it strengthened the proofs against those theories 
which ascribe that great function to Reason. Another 
great merit of the theory of “sympathy” is, that it 
brings into the strongest light that most important cha- 
racteristic of the moral sentiments which consists in 
their being the only principles leading to action, and 
dependent on emotion or sensibility, with respect to the 
objects of which, it is not only possible but natural 
for aU mankind to agree.* 

The main defects of this theory seem to be the 
follo'wing. 

1. Though it is not to be condemned for dechning 
inquiry into the origin of our fellow-feeling, which, 
being one of the most certain of all facts, might well 
be assumed as ultimate in speculations of this nature, 
it is evident that the circumstances to which some 
speculators ascribe the formation of sympathy at least 
contribute to strengthen or impair, to contract or 
expand it. It will appear, more conveniently, in the 
next article, that the theory of “ sympathy” has suf- 
fered from the omission of these circumstances. Tor 
the present, it is enough to observe how much our 
compassion for various sorts of animals, and our fel- 
loAv feeling with various I'aces of men, are proportioned 
to the resemblance which they bear to ourselves, to 
the frequency of our intercourse with them, and to 
other causes Avhich, in the opinion of some, afford 
evidence that sympathy itself is dependent on a more 
general law. 

2. Had Smith extended his view beyond the mere 
play of sympathy itself, and taken into account all 

* The feelings of beauty, grandeur, and whatever else is com- 
prehended under the name of Taste, form no exception, for they 
do 7iot lead to action^ but terminate in delightful contempiation ; 
which constitutes the essential distmction between them and the 
moral sentiments, to which, in some points of view, they may 
doubtless be likened. 

L 4' . 
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its preliminaries, and accompaniments, and conse- 
quences, it seems improbable that he would have 
fallen into the great error of representing the sym- 
pathies in their piimitive state, without undergoing 
any transformation, as continuing exclusively to 
constitute the moral sentiments. He is not content 
with teaching that they are the roots out of which 
these sentiments gi'ow, the stocks on which they are 
grafted, the elements of which they are compounded ; 
— doctrines to which notMng could be objected but 
their unlimited extent. He tacitly assumes, that if a 
sympathy in the beginning caused or formed a moral 
approbation, so it must ever continue to do. He pro- 
ceeds like a geologist who should tell us that the 
body of this planet had always been in the same state, 
shutting his eyes to transition states, and secondary 
formations ; or like a chemist who should inform us 
that no compound substance can possess new qualities 
entirely different from those which belong to its ma- 
terials. His acquiescence in this old and still general 
error is the more remarkable, because Mr. Hume’s 
beautiful Dissertation on the Passions had just 
before opened a striking view of some of the compo- 
sitions and decompositions which render the mind of 
a formed man as different from its original state, as 
the organization of a complete animal is from the 
condition of the first dim speck of vitality. It is from 
this oversight (ill supplied by moral rules,- — a loose 
stone in his building) that he has exposed himself to 
objections founded on experience, to which it is im- 
possible to attempt any answer. For it is certain 
that in many, nay in most cases of moral approbation, 
the adult man approves the action or disposition 
merely as right, and with a distinct consciousness that 
no process of sympathy intervenes between the ap- 
pi'oval and its object. It is certain that an unbiassed 
person would call it moral approbation, only as far as 
it excluded the interposition of any reflection between 


• Essays and Treatises, rol. ii. 
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the conscience and the mental state approved. Upon 
the supposition of an unchanged state of our active 
principles, it would follow that sympathy never had 
any share in the greater part of them. Had he ad- 
mitted the sympathies to he only elements entering 
into the formation of Conscience, their disappearance, 
or their appearance only as auxiliaries, after the mind 
is mature, would have been no more an objection to 
his system, than the conversion of a substance fi om a 
transitional to a permanent state is a jierplexity to 
the geologist. It would perfectly resemble the de- 
struction of qualities, which is the orduaary effect of 
chemical composition. 

3. The same error has involved him in another 
difficulty perhaps still more fatal. The sympathies 
have nothing more of an imperative character than 
any other emotions. They attract or repel lilm other 
feelings, according to their intensity. If, then, the 
sympathies continue in mature minds to constitute 
the Avhole of Conscience, it becomes utterly impossible 
to explain the character of command and supremacy, 
which is attested by the unanimous voice of mankind 
to belong to that faculty, and to form its essential 
distinction. Had he adopted the other representation, 
it would be possible to conceive, perhaps easy to ex- 
plain, that Conscience should possess a quality which 
belonged to none of its elements. 

4. It is to this representation that Smith’s theory 
owes that unhappy appearance of rendering the rule 
of our conduct dependent on the notions and passions 
of those who surround us, of which the utmost efforts 
of the most refined ingenuity have not been able to 
divest it. This objection, or topic, is often ignorantly 
urged ; the answers are frequently solid ; but to most 
men they must always appear to be an ingenious and 
intricate contrivance of cycles and epicycles, which 
perplex the mind too much to satisfy it, and seem de- 
vised to evade difficulties which cannot be solved. 
All theories which treat Conscience as built up by 
circumstances inevitably acting on all human minds, 
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are, indeed, liable to somewhat of the same miscon- 
ception ; unless they place in the strongest light 
(what Smith’s theory excludes) the total destruction 
of the scatfolding, which was necessary only to the 
erection of the building, after the mind is adult and 
mature, and warn the hastiest reader, that it then 
rests on its own foundation alone. 

5. The constant reference of our oivn dispositions 
and actions to the point of view from which they are 
estimated by others, seems to be rather an excellent 
expedient for preserving our impartiality, than a 
fundamental principle of Ethics. But impartiality, 
which is no more than a removal of some hinderance 
to right judgment, supplies no materials for its ex- 
ercise, and no rule, or even principle, for its guidance. 
It nearly coincides with the Christian pi’ecept of 
“ doing unto others as we would they should do unto 
us — an admirable practical maxim, but, as Leibnitz 
has said truly, intended only as a correction of self- 
partiality. 

6. Lastly, this ingenious system renders all mo- 
rality relative^ by referring it to the pleasure of an 
agreement of our feelings with those of others, — by 
confining itself entirely to the question of moral ap- 
probation, and by providing no place for the con- 
sideration of that quality which distinguishes all good 
from all bad actions ; — a defect which will appear in 
the sequel to be more immediately fatal to a theorist 
of the sentimental, than to one of the intellectual school. 
Smith shrinks from considering utility in that light, 
as soon as it presents itself, or very strangely ascribes 
its power over our moral feelings to admiration of 
the mere adaptation of means to ends, (which might 
surely be as well felt for the production of wide- 
spread misery, by a consistent system of wicked con- 
duct,) — ^ instead of ascribing it to benevolence, Avith 
Hutcheson and H*ume, or to an extension of that 
very sympathy which is his own first principle. 
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EICHAED PRICE.* 

About tlie same time with the celebrated work of 
Smith, but with a popular reception very different, 
Dr. Richard Price, an excellent and eminent non- 
conformist minister, published A Review of the prin- 
cipal Questions in Morals f; — an attempt to revive 
the intellectual theory of moral obligation, which 
seemed to have fallen under the attacks of Butler, 
Hutcheson, and Hume, and before that of Smith. It 
attracted little observation at first ; but being aftei’- 
wards countenanced by the Scottish school, it may 
seem to deserve some notice, at a moment when the 
kindred speculations of the German metaphysicians 
have effected an establishment in France, and are no 
longer unkno^vn in England. 

The Understanding itself is, according to Price, an 
independent source of simple ideas. “ The various 
kinds of agreement and disagreement between our 
ideas, spoken of by Locke, are so many new simple 
ideas.” “ This is true of our ideas of proportion, of 
our ideas of identity and diversity, existence, con- 
nection, cause and effect, power, possibility, and of 
our ideas of right and wrong.” “ The first relates to 
quantity, the last to actions, the rest to all things.” 
“ Like all other simple ideas, they are undefinable.” 

It is needless to pursue this theory farther, till an 
answer shall be given to the observation made before, 
that as no perception or judgment, or other unmixed 
act of Understanding, merely as such, and without 
the agency of some intermediate emotion, can affect 
the AVill, the account given by Dr. Price of percep- 
tions or judgments respecting moral subjects, does 
not advance one step towards the explanation of the 
authority of Conscience over the "Will, which is the 
matter to be explained. Indeed, this respectable 

* Bora, 1723; died, 1791. 

f The third edition was published at London in 1787. 
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writer felt the difficulty so much as to allow, “ that 
in contemplating the acts of moral agents, wo Imve 
both a pei'ception of the understanding and a feeling 
of the heart.” He even admits, that it would La-^'c 
been highly pernicious to us if our reason had been 
left Avithout such support. But he has not shown 
how, on such a supposition, we could haA^e acted 
on a mere opinion ; nor has he gwen any proof that 
Avhat he calls “support” is not, in truth, the Avhole of 
what directly produces the conformity of A'oluntary 
acts to Morality.* 


DAVID HARTLEY, f 

The AYork of Dr. Hartley, entitled “ Obseiwations 
on Man I,” is distinguished by an uncommon union of 
originality with modesty, in unfolding a simple and 
fruitful principle of human nature. It is disfigured 
by the absurd affectation of mathematical forms then 
prevalent; and it is encumbered and defonned by a 
mass of physiological speculations, — groundless, or at 
best uncertain, and AvhoUy foreign from its proper 
purpose, — which repel the inquirer into mental phi- 
losophy from its perusal, and lessen the respect of the 
physiologist for the author’s judgment. It is an un- 
fortunate example of the disposition predominant 
among undistinguishing theorists to class together all 

* The following sentences will illustrate the text, and are in 
truth applicable to all moral theories on merely intellectual prin- 
ciples : ‘‘Eeason alone, did we possess it in a higher degree, 
would answer all the ends of the passions. Thus there would be 
no need of parental affection, were all parents sufficiently acquainted 
with the reasons for taking upon them the guidance and support 
of those whom Nature has placed under their care, and laere they 
virtuous enough to he always determined by those reasons,^" 
— Eeview, p. 121. A very slight consideration will show, that 
without the last words the preceding part would be utterly false, 
and with them it is utterly insignificant. 

t Born, 1705 ; died, 1757. 

X London, 1749. 
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tfee appearances 'which are observed at the same time, 
and in the immediate neighboni'hood of each other. 
At that period, chemical phenomena were referred 
to mechanical principles ; vegetable and animal life 
were subjected to mechanical or chemical laws : and 
while some physiologists* ascribed the vital functions 
to the Understanding, the greater part of metaphy- 
sicians were disposed, with a grosser confusion, to 
derive the intellectual operations from bodily causes. 
The error in the latter case, though less immediately 
perceptible, is deeper and more fundamental than in 
any other ; since it overlooks the primordial and per- 
petual distinction between the being which thinks and 
the thing which is thought of , — not to be lost sight of, 
by the mind’s eye, even for a twinkling, without in- 
volving all nature in darkness and confusion. Hartley 
and Condillac f, who, much about the same time, but 
seemingly without any knowledge of each other’s spe- 
culations!, began in a very similar mode to simplify, 
but also to mutilate the S5^stem of Locke, stojiped short 
of what is called “ materialism,” which consummates 
the confusion, but touched its threshold. Thither, it 
must be owned, their philosophy pointed, and thither 
their followers proceeded. Hartley and Bonnet §, 
still more than Condillac, suffered themselves, like 
most of their contemporaries, to overlook the im- 


^ Among them was G. E. Stahl, born, 1660; died, 1734; — a 
German physician and chemist of deserved eminence. 

t Born, 1715 ; died, 1780. 

j Traite snr FOrigine des Connoissances Humaines, 1746 ; 
Traite des Systemes, 1749; Traite des Sensations, 1754. Foreign 
books were then little and slowly known in England. Hartley’s 
reading, except on theology, seems confined to the physical and 
mathematical sciences; and his whole mannei' of thinking and 
writing is so difiei'ent from that of Condillac, that there is not the 
least reason to suppose the work of the one to have been known to 
the Other. The work of Hartley, as we learn from the sketch of 
his life by his son, prefixed to the edition of 1791, was begun in 
1730, and finished in 1746. 

§ Born, 1720; died, 1793. 
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portant truth, that all the changes in the organs 'which 
can be likened to other material pheiiomcria, are 
nothing more ih-wa antecedents and jv-em/in's/tvs of in'c- 
ception, bearing not the faintest likeness to it, — as much 
outward in relation to the thinking principle, as if they 
occurred in any other part of matter : and tiuit the 
entire comprehension of those changes, if it tvere at- 
tained, would not bring us a step nearer to the nature 
of thought. They who would have been the first to 
exclaim against the mistake of a sound for a colo a-, 
fell into the more unspeakable error of confounding 
the perception of objects, as outwmrd, wnth the con- 
sciousness of our own mental operations. Locke’s doc- 
ti’ine, that “ reflection” was a separate source of ideas, 
left room for this gioatest of all distinctions ; though 
with much unhappiness of expression, and w'ith no 
little variance from the course of his own speculations. 
Hartley, Condillac, and Bonnet, in hewdng away this 
seeming deformity from the system of their master, 
un'wittingly struck off the part of the building which, 
however unsightly, gave it the power of yielding 
some shelter and guard to truths, of Avhich the exclu- 
sion rendered it utterly untenable. They became 
consistent Nominalists ; in reference to whose con- 
troversy Locke expresses himself with confusion and 
contradiction : but on this subject they added nothing 
to what had been taught by Hobbes and Berkeley. 
Both Hartley and Condillac* have the merit of having 
been unseduced by the temptations either of scepticism, 
or of useless idealism ; which, even if Berkeley and 
Hume could have been unkno-wn to them, must have 
been within sight. Both agree in referring ah the 

^ The following note of Condillac will show how much he diiferecl 
from Hartley in his mode of considering the Newtonian hypothesis 
of vihrationsj and how far he was in that respect superior to him. 

Je suppose ici et aillenrs que les perceptions de rame ont pour 
cause physique rehranlement des fibres dii cervean ; ?io 7 i que je 
regarde cette hgpothese comme demontree^ 7tiais 2)arcequ^eIIe est la 
plus com^node pour expliguer ma pensee^ — CEuvres de Condillac, 
Paris, 1798, i. 60. 
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intellectual operations to the “ association of ideas,” 
and in representing that association as reducible to the 
single law, “ that ideas which enter the mind at the 
same time, acquire a tendency to call up each other, 
which is in direct proportion to the frequency of their 
having entered together.” In this important pai’t of 
their doctrine they seem, Avhether unconsciously or 
otherwise, to have only repeated, and very much ex- 
panded, the opinion of Hobbes.* In its simphcity it 
is more agreeable than the system of Mr. Hume, who 
admitted five independent laws of association : and it 
is in comprehension far superior to the views of the 
same subject by Mr. Locke, whose iH- chosen name 
still retains its place in our nomenclature, but who 
only appeals to the principle as explaining some 
fancies and whimsies of the human mind. The capital 
fault of Hartley is that of a rash generalization, which 
may prove imperfect, and which is at least premature. 
All attempts to explain instinct by this principle have 
hitherto been unavailing : many of the most im- 
portant processes of reasoning have not hitherto been 
accounted for by it.f It would appear by a close 
examination, that even this theory, simple as it ap- 
pears, presupposes many facts relating to the mind, of 
which its authors do not seem to have suspected the 
existence. How many ultimate facts of that nature, 
for example, are contained and involved in Aristotle’s 
celebrated comparison of the mind in its first state to 
a sheet of unwritten paper ! J The texture of the 
paper, even its colour, the sort of instrument fit to 
act on it, its capacity to receive and to retain impres- 
sions, all its differences, from steel on the one hand 


^ Human Nature, chap. iv. v. vi. For more ancient statements, 
see Note. T. 

f Ce que les logiciens out dit des raisonnements dans Men 
dcs volumes, me paroit eiitiMement superflu, et de nul usage.” 
Condillac, i. 115.; an assertion of ■which the gross absurdity 
will be apparent to the readers of Dr. Whateley’s Treatise on 
Logic, one of the most important works of the present age. 

See Note';!!. 
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to water on the other, certainly presuppose some facts, 
and may imply many, without a distinct statement of 
which, the nature of writing could not lie explained 
to a person wholly ignorant of it. How many more, 
as well as greater laws, may be necessary to enable 
mind to perceive outward objects ! If the power of 
perception may be thus dependent, why may not what 
is called the “ association of ideas,” the attraction be- 
tween thoughts, the power of one to suggest another, 
be affected by mental laws hitherto unexplored, per- 
haps unobserved ? 

But, to return from this digi'ession into the intel- 
lectual part of man, it becomes proper to say, that 
the difference between Hartley and Condillac, and 
the immeasurable superiority of the former, are chiefly 
to he found in the application which Hartley first 
made of the law of association to that other unnamed 
portion of our nature with which Morality more im- 
mediately deals ; — that which feels pain and pleasui-e, 
— is influenced by appetites and loathings, by desii-es 
and aversions, by affections and repugnances. Condil- 
lac’s Treatise on Sensation, published five years after 
the woi'k of Hartley, reproduces the doctrine of Hobbes, 
with its root, namely, that love and hope are hut 
transformed “ sensations*,” (by which he means per- 
ceptions of the senses), and its wide-spread branches, 
consisting in desires and passions, which are onH mo- 
difications of self-love. “The woiMs ‘goodness’ and 
‘ beauty,’ ’’ says he, almost in the very words of Hobbes, 
“ express those qualities of things by which they 
contribute to our pleasures.”! In the whole of his 
philosophical woi'ks, we find no trace of any desire 
produced by association, of any disinterested principle, 
or indeed of any distinction between the percipient 
and what, perhaps, we may venture to call the emotive 

Condillac, iii. 21. ; more especiallj Traite des Sensations, 
part ii. chap. vi. Its love for outward objects is only an effect of 
love for itself.” 

I Traite des Sensations, part iv. chap. iii. 
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or the pathematic part of human nature, for the 
present, until some more convenient and agreeable 
name shall he hit on by some luckier or more skilful 
adventurer. 

To the ingenuous, humble, and anxiously conscien- 
tious character of Hartley himself, we owe the know- 
ledge that, about the year 1730, he was informed that 
the Eev. Mr. Gay of Sidney-Sussex College, Cambridge, 
then living in the west of England, asserted the possi- 
bility of deducing all our intellectual pleasures and pains 
from association ; that this led him (Hartley) to con- 
sider the power of association; and that about that 
time Mr. Gay published his sentiments on this matter 
in a dissertation prefixed to Bishop Law’s Transla- 
tion of King’s Origin of Evil.* No writer deserves 
the praise of abundant fairness more than Hartley in 
this avowal. The dissertation of which he speaks is 
mentioned by no philosopher but himself. It sug- 
gested nothing apparently to any other reader. The 
general texture of it is that of homespun selfishness. 
The writer had the merit to see and to own that 
Hutcheson had established as a fact the reality of 
moral sentiments and disinterested affections. He 
blames, perhaps justly, that most ingenious manf, for 
assuming that these sentiments and affections are im- 

^ Hartley’s preface to the Observations on Man. The word “ in- 
tellectual ” is too narrow. Even mental” would be of very doubt- 
ful propriety. The theory in its full extent requires a word such 
as “inorganic” (if no better can be discovered), extending to all 
gratification, not distinctly referred to some specific organ, or at 
least to some assignable part of the bodily frame. 

f It has not been mentioned in its proper place, that Hutcheson 
appears nowhere to greater advantage than in some letters on the 
Fable of the Bees, published when he was very young, at Dublin, 
with the signature of “ Hibernicus.” “ Private viceS' — jdublic bene- 
fits,” says he, “ may signify anyone of these five distinct propositions : 
1st. They are in themselves public benefits ; or, 2nd. .Tliey naturally 
produce public happiness ; or, 3rd. They may be made to produce it; 
or, 4th. They may naturally flow from it ; oiv dth. At least they 
may probably flow from it in our infirm nature.” See a small volume 
containing Thoughts on Laughter, and Eemarks on the Fable of 
the Bees, Glasgow, 1758, in which these letters are republished. 
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planted, and partake of the nature of instincts. The 
object of his dissertation is to reconcile the mental 
appearances described by Hutcheson with tlie first 
principle of the selfish system, that “ the true prin- 
ciple of all our actions is our o^vn happiness.” Moi*al 
feelings and social affections are, according to him, 
“ resolvable into I’eason, pointing out our private hap- 
piness; and whenever this end is not perceived, they are 
to be accounted for from the association of ideas.” 
Even in the single passage in which he shows a 
glimpse of the truth, he begins -svith confusion, ad- 
vances with hesitation, and after holding in his grasp 
for an instant the principle which sheds so strong a 
light around it, suddenly di'ops it from his hand. 
Instead of receiving the statements of Hutcheson (his 
silence relating to Butler is unaccountable) as enlarge- 
ments of the science of man, he deals ivith them 
merely as ditficulties to be reconciled with the re- 
ceived system of universal selfishness. In the con- 
clusion of his fourth section, he 'vvell exemplifies the 
power of association in forming the love of money, of 
fame, of powei', &c. ; but he still treats these effects 
of association as aberrations and infirmities, the fruits 
of our forgetfulness and shortsightedness, and not at 
aU as the great process employed to sow and rear 
the most important principles of a social and moral 
nature. 

This precious mine may therefore be truly said to 
have been opened by Hartley ; for he who did such 
superabundant justice to the hints of Gay, would 
assuredly not have withheld the like tribute from 
Hutcheson, had he observed the happy expression of 
“ secondary passions,” which ought to have led that 
philosopher himself farther than he ventured to ad- 
vance. The extraordinary value of this part of Hart- 
ley’s system has been hidden by various causes, which 
have also enabled writers, who have borrowed from it, 
to decry it. The influence of his medical habits renders 
many of his examples displeasing, and sometimes dis- 
gusting. He has none of that knowledge of the world, 
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of that familiarity with Literature, of that delicate per- 
ception of the beauties of Nature and Art, which not 
only supply the most agreeable illustrations of mental 
philosophy, but afford the most obvious and striking 
instances of its happy application to subjects generally 
interesting. His particular applications of the general 
law are often mistaken, and are seldom more than brief 
notes and hasty suggestions; — the germs of theories 
which, while some might adopt them without detec- 
tion, others might discover without being aware that 
they were anticipated. To which it may be added, 
that in spite of the imposing forms of Geometry, the 
work is not really distinguished by good method, or 
even uniform adherence to that wliich had been 
chosen. His style is entitled to no praise but that of 
clearness, and a simplicity of diction, through which 
is visible a singular simplicity of mind. No book 
perhaps exists Avhich, with so few of the common 
allurements, comes at last so much to please by the 
picture it presents of the writer’s character, — a cha- 
racter which kept him pure from the pursuit, often 
from the consciousness of novelty, and rendered him 
a discoverer in spite of his own modesty. In those 
singular passages in which, amidst the profound in- 
ternal tranquillity of all the European nations, he 
foretells approaching convulsions, to be followed by 
the overthrow of states and Churches, his quiet and 
gentle spirit, elsewhere almost ready to inculcate 
passive obedience for the sake of peace, is supported 
under its awful forebodings by the hope of that 
general progress in virtue and happiness which he 
saw through the preparatory confusion. A meek 
piety, inclining towards mysticism, and sometimes in- 
dulging in visions which borrow a lustre from his 
fervid benevolence, was beautifully, and perhaps sin- 
gularly, blended in him with zeal for the most un- 
bounded freedom of inquiry, flowing both from his 
own conscientious belief and bis unmingled love of 
Ti’uth. Whoever can so far subdue his repugnance 
to petty or secondary faults as to bestow a careful 

M 2 
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perusal on the work, must be unfortunate if he does 
not see, feel, and own, that the writer was a great 
philosopher and a good man. 

To those who thus study the work, it will he ap- 
parent that Hartley, like other philosophers, either 
overlooked or failed explicitly to announce that dis- 
tinction between perception and emotion, without 
which no system of mental philosophy is complete. 
Hence arose the partial and incomplete view of Truth 
conveyed by the use of the phrase ‘ ‘ association of ideas . ” 
If the word “ association,” which rather indicates the 
connection between separate things than the perfect 
combination and fusion which occur in many oper- 
ations of the mind, must, notwithstanding its ina- 
dequacy, stiH be retained, the phrase ought at least to 
be “ association ” of thoughts with emotions^ as Avell as 
with each othm'. With that enlargement an objection 
to the Hartleian doctrine would have been avoided, 
and its originality, as well as superiority over that of 
Condillac, would have appeared indisputable. The 
examples of avarice and other factitious passions are 
very well chosen ; first, because few wiU be found to 
suppose that they are original principles of human 
nature*; secondly, because the process by which they 
are generated, being subsequent to the age of attention 
and recollection, may be brought home to the under- 
standing of all men ; and, thirdly, because they afford 
the most striking instance of secondary passions, 
which not only become independent of the primary 
principles from which they are derived, but hostile to 
them, and so superior in strength as to be capable of 
overpowering their parents. As soon as the mind 
becomes familiar with the frequent case of the man 
who first pursued money to purchase pleasure, but at 

* A very ingenious man, Lord Karnes, -whose works had a great 
effect in rousing the mind of his contemporaries and countrymen, 
has indeed fancied that there is “a hoarding instinct” in man and 
other animals. But such conclusions are not so much objects of 
confutation, as ludicrous proofs of the absurdity of the premises 
which lead to them. 
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last, ■wheii lie becomes a miser, loves bis board better 
tban all that it could purchase, and sacrifices afi plea- 
sures for its increase, we are pi'epared to admit that, 
by a like process, the alfections, Avhen they are fixed 
on the happiness of others as their ultimate object, 
without any reflection on self, may not only be per- 
fectly detached from self-regard or private desires, 
but may subdue these and every other antagonist 
passion which can stand in their way. As the miser 
loves money for its own sake, so may the benevolent 
man delight in the well-being of his fellows. His 
good-will becomes as disinterested as if it had been 
implanted and underived. The like process applied to 
what is called “ self-love,” or the desire of permanent 
well-being, clearly explains the mode in which that 
principle is gradually formed fi’om the separate ap- 
petites, without whose previous existence no notion 
of well-being could be obtained. In like manner, 
sympathy, perhaps itself the result of a transfer of 
our own personal feelings by association to other 
sentient beings, and of a subsequent transfer of their 
feelings to our own minds, engenders the various 
social affections, which at last generate in most minds 
some regard to the well-being of our country, of 
mankind, of all creatures capable of pleasure. Ra- 
tional Self-love controls and guides those far keener 
self-regarding passions of which it is the child, in the 
same manner as general benevolence balances and 
governs the variety of much warmer social affections 
from which it springs. It is an ancient and obstinate 
error of philosophers to represent these two cahn 
principles as being the source of the impelling passions 
and affections, instead of being among the last results 
of them. Each of them exercises a sort of authority 
in its sphere ; but the dominion of neither is co- 
existent with the whole nature of man. Though they 
have the power to quicken and check, they are both 
too feeble to impel ; and if the primary principles 
were extinguished, they would both perish from want 
of nourishment. If indeed aU appetites and desires 

Mbs ' ■ ■ ■■ . 
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were destroyed, no subject would exist on wHcli 
either of these general principles could act. 

The affections, desires, and emotions, having for 
their ultimate object the dispositions and actions of 
voluntary agents, which alone, from the nature of 
their object, are co-extensive ivith the whole of our 
active nature, are, according to the same philosophy, 
necessarily formed in every human mind by the 
transfer of feeling which is effected by the principle 
of Association. Gratitude, pity, resentment, and 
shame, seem to be the simplest, the most active, and 
the most uniform elements in their composition. It 
is easy to perceive how the complacency inspired by 
a benefit may be transferred to a benefactor, — thence 
to all beneficent beings and acts. The well-chosen 
instance of the nurse familiarly exemplifies the 
manner in which the child transfers his complacency 
from the gratification of his senses to the cause of it, 
and thus learns an affection for her who is the source 
of his enjoyment. With this simple process concur, 
in the case of a tender nurse, and far more of a 
mother, a thousand acts of relief and endearment, 
the complacency that results from which is fixed on 
the person from whom they flow, and in some degree 
extended by association to all who resemble that 
person. So much of the pleasure of eaidy life de- 
pends on others, that the like process is almost con- 
stantly repeated. Hence the origin of benevolence 
may be understood, and the disposition to approve 
all benevolent, and disapprove all malevolent acts. 
Hence also the same approbation and disapprobation 
are extended to all acts which we clearly pei’ceive to 
promote or obstruct the happiness of men. When 
the complacency is expressed in action, benevolence 
may be said to be transformed into a part of Con- 
science. The rise of sympathy may probably be 
explained by the process of association, which transfers 
the feelings of others to ourselves, and ascribes our 
own feehngs to others, — at first, and in some degree 
always, iu; proportion as the resemblance of ourselves 
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to others is complete. The likeness in the outward 
signs of emotion is one of the widest channels in this 
commerce of hearts. Pity thereby becomes one of 
the grand sources of benevolence, and perhaps con- 
tributes more largely than gratitude : it is indeed 
one of the first motives to the conferring of those 
benefits which inspire grateful affection. Sympathy 
with the sufferer, therefore, is also transformed into a 
real sentiment, directly approving benevolent actions 
and dispositions, and more remotely, all actions that 
promote happiness. The anger of the sufferer, first 
against all causes of pain, afterwards against all in- 
tentional agents who produce it, and finally against 
all those in whom the infliction of pain proceeds from 
a mischievous disposition, when it is communicated 
to others by sympathy, and is so far purified by 
gradual separation from selfish and individual hiterest 
as to be equally felt against all 'wrong-doers, — ^whether 
the wrong be done against ourselves, our friends, or 
our enemies, — is the root out of winch springs that 
which is commonly and well called a “ sense of justice” 
-—the most indispensable, perhaps, of all the com- 
ponent parts of the moral faculties. 

This is the main guard against Wrong. It relates 
to that portion of Morality where many of the out- 
ward acts are capable of being reduced under certain 
rules, of which the violations, wherever the rule is 
sufficiently precise, and the mischief sufficiently great, 
may be guarded against by the terror of punishment. 
In the observation of the rules of justice consists duty; 
breaches of them we denominate ‘•'■crimes.''' An abhor- 
rence of crimes, especially of those which indicate the 
absence of benevolence, as well as of regard for justice, 
is strongly felt ; because well-framed penal laws, being 
the lasting declaration of the moral indignation of 
many generations of mankind, as long as they remain 
in unison 'with the sentiments of the age and country 
for which they are destined, exceedingly strengthen ' 
the same feeling in every individual ; and this they 
do wherever the laws do not so much deviate from 

M:4A . , 
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the habitual feelings of the multitude as to produce a 
struggle between law and sentiment, in which it is 
hard to say on which side success is most deplorable. 
A man who performs his duties may be esteemed, but 
is not admired; because it requii’es no moi’e than ordi- 
nary virtue to act well where it is shameful and dan- 
gerous to do otherwise. The righteousness of those 
who act solely from such inferior motives, is little 
better than that “ of the Scribes and Pharisees.” Those 
only are just in the eye of the moralist who act justly 
from a constant disposition to render to every man 
his own.^ Acts of Hndness, of generosity, of pity, of 
placability, of humanity, when they are long conti- 
nued, can hardly fail mainly to flow from the pure 
fountain of an excellent nature. They are not reducible 
to rules ; and the attempt to enforce them by punish- 
ment would destroy them. They are virtues, of which 
the essence consists in a good disposition of mind. 

As we gradually transfer our desire from praise to 
praiseworthiness, this principle also is adopted into 
consciousness. On the other hand, when we are led 
by association to feel a painful contempt for those 
feelings and actions of our past self which we de- 
spise in others, there is developed in our hearts 
another element of that moral sense. It is a remark- 
able instance of the power of the law of Association, 
that the contempt or abhorrence which we feel for the 
bad actions of others may be transferred by it, in any 
degree of strength, to our own past actions of the 
like kind : and as the hatred of bad actions is trans- 
ferred to the agent, the same transfer may occur in our 
own case in a manner perfectly similar to that of which 
we are conscious in our feelings towards our feUow- 
creatures. There are many causes which render it 
generally feebler ; but it is perfectly evident that it 

^ “ Justitia est constans et perpetua voluntas suum cuique tri- 
buendi an excellent definition in tlie moutli of tlie Stoical 
moralists, from whom it is borrowed, bnt altogether misplaced by 
the E-oman jurists in a body of laws which deal only with outward 
acts in their relation to the order and interest of society. 
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requires no more than a sufficient strength of moral 
feeling to make it equal; and that the most appa- 
rently hyperbolical language used by penitents, in de- 
scribing their remorse, may be justified by the prin- 
ciple of Association. 

At this step in our progress, it is proper to ob- 
serve, that a most important consideration has es- 
caped Hartley, as well as every other philosopher.* 
The language of all mankind implies that the Moral 
Faculty, whatever it maybe, and from what origin 
soever it may spring, is intelligibly and properly 
spoken of as One. It is as commoip in mind, as in 
matter, for a compound to have properties not to be 
found in any of its constituent parts. The truth of 
this proposition is as certain in the human feelings as 
in any material combination. It is therefore easily to 
be understood, that originally separate feelings may 
be so perfectly blended by a process performed in 
each mind, that they can no longer be disjoined from 
each other, but must always co-operate, and thus 
reach the only union which we can conceive. The 
sentiment of moral approbation, formed by association 
out of antecedent affections, may become so perfectly 
independent of them, that we are no longer conscious 
of the means by which it was formed, and never can 
in practice repeat, though we may in theory perceive, 
the process by which it was generated. It is in that 
mature and sound state of our nature that our emo- 
tions at the view of Right and Wrong are ascribed to 
Conscience. But why, it may be asked, do these feel- 
ings, rather than others, run into each other, and 
constitute Conscience ? The answer seems to be what 
has already been intimated m the observations on 
Butler. The affinity between these feelings consists 
in this, that while all other feelings relate to outward 
objects, they alone contemplate exclusively the dispo- 
sitions and actions of voluntary agents. When they are 
completely transferred from objects, and even per- 


* See SMjj-ra, section on Butler. 
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sons, to dispositions and actions, they are fitted, by 
the perfect coincidence of their am, for combining to 
form that one faculty which is directed only to that 
aim. 

The words “ Duty” and “ Virtue,” and the word 
“ ought,” which most perfectly denotes duty, but is also 
connected with Virtue, in every weU-constituted mind, 
in this state become the fit language of the acquired, 
perhaps, but universally and necessarily acquired, 
faculty of Conscience. Some account of its peculiar 
nature has been attempted in the remarks on Butler ; 
for a further one a fitter occasion will occur here- 
after. Some light may however now be thrown on 
the subject by a short statement of the hitherto un- 
observed distinction between the moral sentiments 
and another class of feelings with which they have 
some qualities in common. The “ pleasures ” (so called) 
of imagination appear, at least in most cases, to 
originate in association : but it is not till the 
original cause of the gratification is obliterated from 
the mind, that they acquire their proper character. 
Order and proportion may be at first chosen for their 
convenience : it is not until they are admired for 
their own sake that they become objects of taste. 
Though all the proportions for which a horse is 
valued may be indications of speed, safety, strength, 
and health, it is not the less true that they only can 
be said to admire the animal for his beauty, who 
leave such considerations out of the account while 
they admire. The pleasure of contemplation in these 
particulars of Nature and Art becomes universal and 
immediate, being entirely detached from all regard to 
individual beings. It contemplates neither use nor 
interest. In this important particular the pleasures 
of imagination agree with the moral sentiments : 
hence the application of the same language to both 
in ancient and modern times hence also it arises 
that they may contemplate the very same qualities 
and objects. There is certainly much beauty in the 
softer virtues, — much grandeur in the soul of a hero 
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or a martyr : but the essential distinction still re- 
mains ; the purest moral taste contemplates these 
qualities only Avith quiescent delight or reverence; it 
has no further view ; it points towards no action. 
Conscience, on the contrary, containing in it a plea- 
sure in the prospect of doing right, and an ardent 
desire to act well, having for its sole object the dis- 
positions and acts of voluntary agents, is not, like 
moral taste, satisfied with passive contemplation, but 
constantly tends to act on the will and conduct of the 
man. Moral taste may aid it, may be absorbed into 
it, and usually contributes its part to the formation of 
the moral faculty ; but it is distinct from that faculty, 
and may be disproportioned to it. Conscience, being 
by its nature confined to mental dispositions and vo- 
luntary acts, is of necessity excluded from the ordi- 
nary consideration of all things antecedent to these 
dispositions. The circumstances from which such 
states of mind may arise, are most important objects 
of consideration for the Understanding ; but they are 
Avithout the sphere of Conscience, which never as- 
cends beyond the heart of the man. It is thus that 
in the eye of Conscience man becomes amenable to its 
authority for all his inclinations as well as deeds ; 
that some of them are approved, loA^ed, and revered ; 
and that all the outward effects of disesteem, con- 
tempt, or moral anger, are felt to be the just lot 
of others. 

But, to return to Hartley, from this perhaps in- 
trusive statement of what does not properly belong to 
him : he represents all the social affections of grati- 
tude, veneration, and love, inspired by the Yirtues of 
our fellow-men, as capable of being transferred by 
association to the transcendent and unmingled good- 
ness of the Euler of the world, and thus to giA^e lise 
to piety, to AAdiich he gives the name of “ the theo- 
pathetic affection.” This principle, like all the foinner 
in the mental series, is gradually detached from the 
trunk on Avhich it grew : it takes separate root, and 
may altogether ovei-shadoAV the parent stock. As 
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sucli a Being cannot be conceived -without the most 
perfect and constant reference to His goodness, so 
piety may not only become a part of Conscience, but 
its governing and animating principle, which, after 
long lending its o-wn energy and authority to every 
other, is at last described ify our pliilosopher as swal- 
lowing up all of them in order to perform the same 
ftinctions more infallibly. 

In every stage of this progress we are taught by 
Dr. Hartley that a new product appears, which be- 
comes perfectly distinct from the elements which 
formed it, which may be utterly dissimilar to them, 
and may attain any degree of vigour, however su- 
perior to theirs. Thus the objects of the private 
desires disappear when we are employed in the pur- 
suit of our lasting welfare; that which was first sought 
only as a means, may come to be pursued as an end, 
and preferred to the original end ; the good opinion 
of our fellows becomes more valued than the benefits 
for which it was at first courted ; a man is ready to 
sacrifice his life for him who has shown generosity, 
even to others ; and persons otherwise of common 
character are capable of cheerfully marching in a 
forlorn hope, or of almost instinctively leaping into 
the sea to save the life of an entire stranger. These 
last acts, often of almost unconscious virtue, so fa- 
miliar to the soldier and the sailor, so unaccountable 
on certain systems of philosophy, often occur without 
a thought of applause and reward too quickly for 
the thought of the latter, too obscurely for the hope 
of the former ; and they are of such a nature that no 
man could be impelled to them by the mere expec- 
tation of either. 

The gratitude, sympathy, resentment, and shame, 
which are the principal constituent parts of the Moral 
Sense, thus lose their separate agency, and constitute 
an entirely new faculty, co-extensive with all the dis- 
positions and actions of voluntary agents; though 
some of them are more predominant in particular 
cases of moral sentiment than others, and though the 
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aid of all continues to be necessary in their original 
character, as subordinate but distinct motives of ac- 
tion. Nothing more evidently points out the distinc- 
tion of the Hartleian system from all systems called 
“ selfish,” — not to say its superiority in respect to dis- 
interestedness over all moral systems before Butler 
and Hutcheson, — than that excellent part of it Yrhich 
relates to the “ rule of life.” The various principles of 
human action rise in value' according to the order in 
which they spring up after each other. We can then 
only be in a state of as much enjoyment as we are 
evidently capable of attaining, when we prefer interest 
to the original gratifications ; honour to interest ; the 
pleasures of imagination to those of sense ; the dictates 
of Conscience to pleasure, interest, and reputation; 
the well-being of fellow-creatures to our own indul- 
gences ; in a word, when we pursue moral good and 
social happiness chiefly and for their own sake. 
“ With self-interest,” says Hartley, somewhat inac- 
curately in language, “man must begin. He may 
end in self-annihilation. Theopathy, or piety, al- 
though the last result of the purified and exalted 
sentiments, may at length swallow up every other 
principle, and absorb the whole man.” Even if this 
last doctrine should be an exaggeration unsuited to 
our present condition, it will the more strongly illus- 
trate the compatibility, or rather the necessary con- 
nection, of this theory with the existence and power 
of perfectly disinterested principles of human action. 

It is needless to remai'k on the secondary and aux- 
iliary causes which contribute to the formation of 
moral sentiment ; — education, imitation, general 
opinion, laws, and government. They aU presuppose 
the Moral Faculty : in an improved state of society 
they contribute powerfully to strengthen it, and on 
some occasions they enfeeble, distort, and maim it ; 
but in all cases they must themselves be tried by the 
test of an ethical standard. The value of this doctrine 
will not be essentially affected by supposing a greater 
number of original principles than those assumed by 
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Dr. Hartley. The principle of Association applies as 
niiich to a greater as to a smaller number. It is a 
quality common to it with all theories, that the more 
simplicity it reaches consistently with truth, the more 
perfect it becomes. Causes are not to be multiplied 
without necessity. If by a considerable multiplication 
of primary desires the law of Association were lowered 
nearly to the level of an auxiliary agent, the philo- 
sophy of human nature would still be under uidelible 
obligations to the philosopher who, by his fortunate 
error, rendered the importance of that great principle 
obvious and conspicuous. 


ABRAHAM TUCKER.* 

It has been the remarkable fortune of this writer to 
have been more prized and more disregarded by the 
cultivators of moral speculation, than perhaps any 
other philosopher. I He had many of the qualities 
which might be expected in an affluent country gen- 
tleman, living in a privacy undisturbed by political 
zeal, and Avith a leisure unbroken by the calls of a 
profession, at a time when England had not entirely 
renounced her old taste for metaphysical speculation. 
He was naturally endowed, not indeed with more 
than ordinary acuteness or sensibility, nor vdth a 
high degree of reach and range of mind, but Avith a 
singular capacity for careful observation and original 
reflection, and vdth a fancy perhaps unmatched in 

* Born, 1705; died, 1774. 

f “ I have found in this writer more original thinidng and ob- 
servation upon the several subjects that he has taken in hand than 
in any other, — not to say than in all others put together. His talent 
also for illustration is unrivalled.” — Paley, Preface to Moral and 
Political Philosophy. See the excellent preface to an abridg- 
ment, by Ml-. HazUtt, of Tucker’s work, published in London in 
1807. May I venture to refer also to my own Discourse on the 
Law of Nature and Nations, London, 1799? Mr. Stewart treats 
Tucker and Hartley with unwonted harshness. 
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producing various and happy illustration. The most 
observable of his moral qualities appear to have been 
prudence and cheerfulness, good-nature and easy 
temper. The influence of his situation and character 
is visible in his writings. Indulging his own tastes 
and fancies, like most English squires of his time, he 
became, like many of them, a sort of humourist. 
Hence much of his originality and independence ; 
hence the boldness with which he openly employs 
illustrations from homely objects. He wote to please 
himself more than the public. He had too little I’e- 
gard for readers, either to sacrifice his sincerity to 
them, or to curb his own prolixity, repetition, and 
egotism, from the fear of fatiguing them. Hence he 
became as loose, as rambhng, and as much an egotist 
as Montaigne ; but not so agreeably so, notwithstand- 
ing a considerable resemblance of genius; because he 
wrote on subjects where disorder and egotism are un- 
seasonable, and for readers whom they disturb instead 
of amusing. His pi-olixity at last so increased itself, 
when his work became long, that repetition in the 
latter parts partly arose from forgetfulness of the 
former; and though his freedom from slavish defer- 
ence to general opinion is very commendable, it must 
be owned, that his want of a wholesome fear of the 
public renders the perusal of a work which is ex- 
tremely interesting, and even amusing in most of its 
parts, on the whole a laborious task. He was by 
early education a believer in Christianity, if not by 
natural character religious. His calm good sense and 
accommodating temper led him rather to explain 
estabhshed doctrines in a manner agreeable to his 
philosophy, than to assail them. Hence he was repre- 
sented as a time-server by freethinkers, and as a 
heretic by the orthodox.* Living in a country where 
the secure tranquillity flowing from the Eevolution 

^ Tliis disposition to compromise and accommodation, which is 
■discoverable in Paley, was carried to its ntinost length by Mr, He j, 
a man of much acuteness, Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, 
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was gradually drawing forth all mental activity to- 
wards practical pursuits and outward objects, he 
hastened from the rudiments of mental and moral 
philosophy, to those branches of it which touch the 
business of men.* Had he recast without changing 
his thoughts, — had he detached those ethical observa- 
tions for which he had so peculiar a vocation, from 
the disputes of his country and his day, he might 
have thrown many of his chapters into their proper 
form of essays, and these might have been compared, 
though not likened, to those of Hume. But the 
country gentleman, philosophic as he was, had too 
much fondness for his osvn humours to engage in a 
course of drudgery and deference. It may, however, 
be confidently added, on the authority of all those 
who have fairly made the experiment, that whoever, 
unfettered by a previous system, undertakes the labour 
necessary to discover and relish the high excellences 
of this metaphysical Montaigne, will find his toil 
lightened as he proceeds, by a growing indulgence, if 
not partiality, for the foibles of the humourist, and at 
last rewarded, in a greater degree perhaps than by 
any other writer on mixed and applied philosophy, 
by being led to commanding stations and new points 
of view, whence the mind of a moralist can hardly 
fail to catch some fresh prospects of Nature and duty. 

It is in mixed, not in pure philosophy, that his 
superiority consists. In the part of his work which 
relates to the Intellect, he has adopted much from 
Hartley, hiding but aggravating the offence by a 
change of technical terms; and he was ungrateful 
enough to countenance the vulgar sneer which in- 
volves the mental analysis of that philosopher in the 

^ Perhaps no philosopher ever stated more jnstlj, more naturally, 
or more modestly than Tucker, the ruling maxim of his life. My 
thoughts,” says lie, “have taken a turn from my earliest youth 
towards searching into the foundations and measures of Right and 
Wrong ; my love for retirement has furnished me with continual 
leisure ; and the exercise of my reason has been my daily employ- 
ment.” 
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ridicule to wHcli his physiological hypothesis is liable.* 
Thus, for the Hartleian term “association ” he substi- 
tutes that of “ translation,” when adopting the same 
theory of the principles which move the mind to action. 
In the practical and applicable part of that inquiry he 
indeed far surpasses Hartley ; and it is little to add, 
that he unspeakably exceeds that bare and naked 
thinker in the useful as well as admirable faculty of 
illustration. In the strictly theoretical part his ex- 
position is considerably fuller; but the defect of his 
genius becomes conspicuous when he handles a very 
general principle. The very term “translation” ought 
to have kept up in his mind a steady conviction that 
the secondary motives to action become as independ- 
ent, and seek their own objects as exclusively, as the 
primary principles. His own examples are rich in 
proofs of this important truth. But there is a slippery 
descent in the theory of human nature, by which 
he, like most of his forerunners, slid unawares into 
Selfishness. He was not preserved from this fall by 
seeing that all the dehberate principles which have 
self for their object are themselves of secondary form- 
ation ; and he was led into the general error by the 
notion that pleasure, or, as he calls it, “ satisfaction,” 
was the original and sole object of all appetites and 
desires ; — confounding this with the true, but very dif- 
ferent proposition, that the attainment of all the ob- 
jects of appetite and desire is productive of pleasure. 
He did not see that, without presupposing desires, the 
word “pleasure” would have no signification; and 
that the representations by which he was seduced 
would leave only one appetite or desire in human 
nature. He had no adequate and constant conception, 

* Light of Nature, voLii. chap, xviii., of which the conclusion may 
be pointed out as a specimen of perhaps unmatcbed fruitfulness, 
vivacitj, and felicity of illusti-ation. The admirable sense of the 
conclusion of chap. xxv. seems to have suggested Paley’s good 
chapter on Happiness. The alteration of ftato’s comparison of 
Reason to a charioteer, and the passions to the horses, in chap, xxvi., 
is of characteristic and transcendent excellence. 

VOL. L H 
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tBat tte translation of desire from being tbe end to 
be tbe means occasioned tbe formation of a new pas- 
sion, which is perfectly distinct from, and altogether 
independent of, the original desire. Too frequently 
(for he was neither obstinate nor uniform in error) he 
considered these translations as accidental defects in 
human nature, not as the appointed means of supply- 
ing it with its variety of active principles. He was 
too apt to speak as if the selfish elements were not 
destroyed in the new combination, but remained still 
capable of being recalled, when convenient, like the 
links in a chain of reasoning, which we pass over 
from forgetfulness, or for brevity. Take him all in 
all, howevei’, the neglect of his writings is the strongest 
proof of the disinclination of the English nation, for 
the last half century, to metaphysical philosophy.* 


WILLIAM PALEY.f 

This excellent writer, who, after Clarke and But- 
ler, ought to be ranked among the brightest orna- 
ments of the English Church in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, is, in the history of philosophy, naturally placed 
after Tucker, to whom, with praiseworthy liberality, 

^ Much of Tucker’s chapter on Pleasure, and of Paley’s on 
Happiness (both of which are invaluable), is contained in the pas- 
sage of the Traveller, of which the following couplet expresses the 
main object : 

Unknown to them when sensual pleasures cloy, 

To fill the languid pause with finer joy.” 

An honest man,” says Mr. Hume, (Inquiry concerning Morals, 
§ ix.) has the frequent satisfaction of seeing knaves betrayed by 
their own maxims.” used often to laugh at your honest simple 
neighbour Flamborough, and one way or another generally cheated 
him once a year : yet still the honest man went forward without 
suspicion, and grew rich, while I still continued tricksy and 
cunning, and was poor, without the consolation of being honest.” 
Vicar of Wakefield, chap. xxvi. 

t ^orn, 1743; died, 1805. 
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he o-svns his extensive obligations. It is a mistake to 
suppose that he owed his system to Hume, — a thinker 
too refined, and a writer perhaps too elegant, to have 
naturally attracted him. A coincidence in the prin- 
ciple of Utility, common to both with so many other 
philosophers, affords no sufficient ground for the sup- 
position. Had he been habitually influenced by Mr. 
Hume, who has translated so many of the dark and 
crabbed passages of Butler into his own transparent 
and beautiful language, it is not possible to suppose 
that such a mind as that of Paley would have fallen 
into those principles of gross selfishness of which Mr. 
Hume is a uniform and zealous antagonist. 

The natural frame of Paley’s understanding fitted 
it more for business and the world than for philo- 
sophy ; and he accordingly enjoyed with considerable 
relish the few opportunities which the latter part of 
his life afforded of taking a part in the affairs of his 
county as a magistrate. Penetration and shrewdness, 
firmness and coolness, a vein of pleasantry, fruitful 
though somewhat unrefined, with an original home- 
liness and significancy of expression, were perhaps 
more remarkable in his conversation, than the re- 
straints of authorship and profession allowed them to 
be in his writings. Grateful remembrance brings 
this assemblage of qualities with unfaded colours be- 
fore the mind at the present moment, after the long 
interval of twenty-eight years. His taste for the 
common business and ordinary amusements of life 
fortunately gave a zest to the company which his 
neighbours chanced to yield, without rendering him 
insensible to the pleasures of intercourse with more 
enlightened society. The practical bent of his na- 
ture is visible in the language of his writings, which, 
on practical matters, is as precise as the nature of 
the subject requires, but, in his rare and reluctant 
efforts to rise to first principles, become indeter- 
minate and unsatisfactory ; though no man’s compo- 
sition was more free from the impediments which 
hinder a man’s meaning from being quickly and 

N 2 
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clearly seen. He seldom distinguishes more exactly 
than is required for palpable and direct usefulness. 
He possessed that chastised acuteness of discrimi- 
nation, exercised on the aifairs of men, and habitually 
lookiirg to a purpose beyond the mere increase of 
knowledge, which forms the character of a lawyer’s 
understanding, and which is apt to render a mere 
lawyer too subtile for the management of affairs, and 
yet too gross for the pursuit of general truth. His 
style is as near perfection in its kind as any in our 
language. Perhaps no words Avere ever more ex- 
pressiA'e and illustrative than those in which he 
represents the art of life to be that of rightly “ set- 
ting our habits.” 

The most original and ingenious of his writings 
is the Horse Paulinse. The Evidences of Chris- 
tianity are formed out of an admirable translation 
of Butler’s Analogy, and a most skilful abridg- 
ment of Lardner’s Credibility of the Gospel His- 
tory. He may be said to have thus given value to 
two works, of which the first was scarcely intelligible 
to the majority of those who were most desirous of 
profiting by it ; while the second soon Avearies out the 
larger part of readers, though the more patient feAV 
have almost always been gradually won over to feel 
pleasure in a display of knowledge, probity, charity, 
and meekness, unmatched by any other avowed ad- 
vocate in a case deeply interesting his warmest feel- 
ings. His Natural Theology is the wonderful work 
of, a man who}„ after sixty, had studied Anatomy 
in order to write it; and it could only have been 
surpassed by one who, to great originality of concep- 
tion and clearness of exposition, adds the advantage of 
a high place in the first class of physiologists.* 

It would be unreasonable here to say much of a 
work which is in the hands of so many as his Moral 
and Political Philosophy. A very feAV remarks on 
one or two parts of it may be sufficient to estimate 

^ See Animal Mecliamcs, by Mr. Charles Bell, published by 
the Society for the diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
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his value as a moralist, and to show his defects as a 
metaphysician. His general account of Virtue may 
indeed be chosen for both purposes. The manner in 
which he deduces the necessary tendency of all vir- 
tuous actions to promote general happiness, from the 
goodness of the Divine Lawgiver, (though the prin- 
ciple be not, as has already more than once appeared, 
peculiar to him, but rather common to most religious 
philosophers,) is characterised by a clearness and vi- 
gour which have never been surpassed. It is indeed 
nearly, if not entirely, an identical proposition, that a 
Being of unmixed benevolence wiU prescribe those 
laws only to His creatures which contribute to their 
well-being. When we are convinced that a course of 
conduct is generally beneficial to all men, we cannot 
help considering it as acceptable to a benevolent 
Deity. The usefulness of actions is the mark set on 
them by the Supreme Legislator, by which reasonable 
beings discover it to be His will that such actions 
should be done. In this apparently unanswerable 
deduction it is partly admitted, and universally im- 
plied, that the principles of Right and Wrong may be 
treated apart from the manifestation of them in the 
Scriptures. If it were otherwise, how could men of 
perfectly different rehgions deal or reason with each 
other on moral subjects ? How could they regard 
rights and duties as subsisting between them? To 
what common principles could they appeal in their 
differences ? Even the Polytheists themselves, those 
worshippers of ■ 

Gods partial, changeful, passionate, unjust, 

Whose attributes are rage, revenge, or lust,* 

by a happy inconsistency are compelled, however ir- 
regularly and imperfectly, to ascribe some general 
enforcement of the moral code to their divinities. If 
there were no foundation for Morality antecedent to 
Revealed Religion, we should want that important test 
of the conformity of a revelation to pure morality, by 

* Essay on Man, Ep, iii. 
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wHch its claim to a divine origin is to be tried. Tte 
internal evidence of Religion necessarily presupposes 
such a standard. The Christian contrasts the pre- 
cepts of the Koran with the pure and benevolent 
morality of the Gospel. The Mahometan claims, with 
justice, a superiority over the Hindoo, inasmuch as 
the Mussulman rehgion inculcates the moral perfec- 
tion of one Supreme Ruler of the world. The cere- 
monial and exclusive character of Judaism has ever 
been regarded as an indication that it was intended 
to pave the way for an universal religion, a morality 
seated in the heart, and a worship of sublime sim- 
plicity. These discussions would be impossible, unless 
Morality were previously proved or granted to exist. 
Though the science of Ethics is thus far independent, 
it by no means follows that there is any equality, or 
that there may not be the utmost inequality, in the 
moral tendency of religious systems. The most ample 
scope is stiU left for the zeal and activity of those 
who seek to spread important truth. But it is ab- 
solutely essential to ethical science that it should 
contain principles, the authority of which must be 
recognised by men of every conceivable variety of re- 
ligious opinion. 

The peculiarities of Raley’s mind are discoverable 
in the comparison, or rather contrast, between the 
practical chapter on Happiness, and the philosophical 
portion of the chapter on Virtue. “ Virtue is the 
doing good to mankind, in obedience to the mU of 
God, and for the sake of everlasting happiness.” * It 
is not perhaps very important to observe, that these 
words, which he offers as a “ definition,” ought in 
propriety to have been called a “proposition ; ” but it is 
much more necessary to say that they contain a false 
account of Virtue. According to this doctrine, every 
action not done for the sahe of the agent’s happiness 
is vicious. Now, it is plain that an act cannot be 
said to be done for the sake of any thing which is not 

* Book i. chap. vii. 
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present to the mind of the agent at the moment of 
action : it is a contradiction in terms to affirm that 
a man acts for the sake of any object, of which, how- 
ever it may be the necessary consequence of his act, 
he is not at the time fully aware. The unfelt conse- 
quences of his act can no more influence his will than 
its unknown consequences. Nay, further, a man is 
only with any propriety said to act for the sake of his 
chief object ; nor can he with entire correctness be 
said to act for the sake of any thing but his sole ob- 
ject. So that it is a necessary consequence of Paley’s 
proposition, that every act which flows from gene- 
rosity or benevolence is a vice so also is every act of 
obedience to the will of God, if it arises from any 
motive but a desire of the reward which He will be- 
stow. Any act of obedience influenced by gratitude, 
and affection, and veneration towards Supreme Bene- 
volence and Perfection, is so far imperfect ; and if it 
arises solely from these motives it becomes a vice. It 
must be owned, that this excellent and most en- 
lightened man has laid the foundations of Religion 
and Virtue in a more intense and exclusive selfishness 
than was avowed by the Catholic enemies of Fenelon, 
when they persecuted him for his doctrine of a pure 
and disinterested love of God. 

In another province, of a very subordinate kind, 
the disposition of Paley to limit his principles to his 
own time and country, and to look at them merely as 
far as they are calculated to amend preyalent vices 
and errors, betrayed him into narrow and false views. 
His chapter on what he calls the “Law of Honour ” is 
unjust, even in its own small sphere, because it sup- 
poses Honour to allow it does not forbid ; though 
the truth be, that the vices enumerated by him are 
only not forbidden by Honour, beea.use they are not 
within its jurisdiction. He considers it as “ a system 
of rules constructed by people of fashion — a con- 
fused and transient mode of expression, which may 
be understood with difficulty by our posterity, and 
which cannot now be exactly rendered perhaps in 
' N 4 ' 
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any other language. The subject, however, thus nar- 
rowed and lowered, is neither unimportant in practice, 
nor unworthy of the consideration of the moral phi- 
losopher. Though all mankind honour Virtue and 
despise Vice, the degree of respect or contempt is 
often far from being proportioned to the place which 
virtues and vices occupy in a just system of Ethics. 
Wherever higher honour is bestowed on one moral 
quality than on others of equal or greater moral value, 
wlmt is called a '•'•foint of honour''' may he said to exist. 
It is singular that so shrewd an observer as Paley 
should not have observed a law of honour far more 
permanent than that which attracted his notice, in 
the feelings of Europe respecting the conduct of men 
and women. Cowardice is not so immoral as cruelty, 
nor indeed so detestable; but it is more despicable 
and disgraceful: the female point of honour forbids 
indeed a great vice, but one not so great as many 
others by which it is not violated. It is easy enough 
to see, that where we are strongly prompted to a 
virtue by a natural impulse, we love the man who is 
constantly actuated by the amiable sentiment ; but we 
do not consider that which is done without difficulty 
as requiring or deserving admiration and distinction. 
The kind affections are their own rich reward, and 
they are the object of affection to others. To en- 
courage kindness by praise would be to insult it, and 
to encourage hypocrisy. It is for the conquest of 
fear, it would be still more for the conquest of resent- 
ment, — if that were not, wherever it is real, the cessa- 
tion of a state of mental agony, — that the applause of 
mankind is reserved. Observations of a similar nature 
will easily occur to every reader respecting the point 
of honour in the other sex. The conquest of natural 
frailties, especially in a case of far more importance 
to mankind than is at first sight obvious, is well dis- 
tinguished as an object of honour, and the contrary 
vice is punished by shame. Honour is not wasted on 
those who abstain from acts which are punished by 
the law. • These acts rnay be avoided without a pure 
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motive. Wherever a virtue is easily cultivable by 
good men ; wherever it is by nature attended by 
delight ; wherever its outward observance is so neces- 
saiy to society as to be enforced by punishment, it is 
not the proper object of honour. Honour and shame, 
therefore, may be reasonably dispensed, without being 
strictly proportioned to the intrinsic morality of ac- 
tions, if the inequality of their distribution contributes 
to the general equipoise of the whole moral system. 
W wide disproportion, however, or indeed any dispro- 
portion not justifiable bn moral grounds, would be a 
depravation of the moral principle. Duelling is among 
us a disputed case, though the improvement of man- 
ners has rendered it so much more infrequent, that it 
is likely in time to lose its support from opinion. 
Those who excuse individuals for yielding to a false 
point of honour, as in the suicides of the Greeks and 
Eomans, may consistently blame the faulty principle, 
and rejoice in its destruction. The shame fixed on 
a Hindoo widow of rank who voluntarily survives 
her husband, is regarded by all other nations with 
horror. 

There is room for great praise and some blame in 
other parts of Paley’s work. His political opinions 
were those generally adopted by moderate Whigs in 
his own age. His language on the Kevolution of 
1688 may be veiy advantageously compared, both in 
precision and in generous boldness*, to that of Black- 
stone,— a great master of classical and harmonious 
composition, but a feeble reasoner and a confused 
thinker, whose writings are not exempt from the 
charge of slavishness. 

* Government may he too secure. The greatest tyrants have 
been those whose titles were the most nnqnestioned. Whenever, 
therefore, the opinion of right becomes too predominant and super- 
stitious, it is abated by hreaking the custom. Thus the Eevolution 
broke the custom of succession, and thereby moderated, both in 
the prince and in the people, those lofty notions of hereditary right, 
which in the one were become a continual incentive to tyranny, 
and disposed the other to invite servitude, by undue compliances 
and dangerous concessions.” — book vL chap. 2, 
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It cannot be denied that Paley was sometimes 
rather a lax moralist, especially on public duties. It 
is a sin which easily besets men of strong good sense, 
little enthusiasm, and much experience. They are 
naturally led to lower their precepts to the level of 
their expectations. They see that higher pretensions 
often produce less good, — to say nothing of the hypo- 
crisy, extravagance, and turbulence, which they may 
be said to foster. As those who claim more from 
men often gain less, it is natural for more sober and 
milder casuists to present a more accessible Virtue to 
their followers. It was thus that the Jesuits began, 
tiU, strongly tempted by their perilous station as the 
moral guides of the powerful, some of them by de- 
grees fell into that absolute licentiousness for which 
all, not without injustice, have been cruelly immor- 
talized by Pascal. Indulgence, which is a great 
virtue in judgment concerning the actions of others, 
is too apt, when blended in the same system with the 
precepts of Morality, to be received as a licence for 
our own offences. Accommodation, without which 
society would be painful, and arduous affairs would 
become impracticable, is more safely imbibed from 
temper and experience, than taught in early and sys- 
tematic instruction. The middle region between 
laxity and rigour is hard to be defined ; and it is still 
harder steachly to remain within its boundaries. 
Whatever may be thought of Paley’s observations on 
political influence and ecclesiastical subscription to tests, 
as temperaments and mitigations which may preserve 
us from harsh judgment, they are assuredly not well 
qualified to form a part of that discipline which 
ought to breathe into the opening souls of youth, at 
the critical period of the formation of character, those 
inestimable virtues of sincerity, of integi'ity, of inde- 
pendence, which will even guide them more safely 
through life than will mere prudence ; while they 
provide an inward fountain of pure delight, immea- 
surably more abundant than all the outward sources 
of precarious and perishable pleasure. 
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JEBEMY BBNTHAM.* 

The general scheme of this Dissertation would he 
a sufficient reason for omitting the name of a living 
writer. The devoted attachment and invincible re- 
pugnance which an impartial estimate of Mr. Ben- 
tham has to encounter on either side, are a strong 
inducement not to deviate from that scheme in his 
case. But the most brief sketch of ethical contro- 
versy in England would be imperfect without it ; 
and perhaps the utter hopelessness of finding any 
expedient for satisfying his followers, or softening his 
opponents, may enable a writer to look steadily and 
solely at what he believes to be the dictates of Truth 
and Justice. He who has spoken of former philo- 
sophers with unreserved freedom, ought perhaps to 
subject his courage and honesty to the severest test 
by an attempt to characterize such a contemporary. 
Should the very few who are at once enlightened and 
unbiassed be of opinion that his firmness and equity 
have stood this trial, they will be the more disposed 
to trust his fairness where the exercise of that qua- 
lity may have been more easy. 

The disciples of Mr. Bentham are more like the 
hearers of an Athenian philosopher than the pupils of 
a modern professor, or the cool proselytes of a mo- 
dern writer. They are in general men of competent 
age, of superior understanding, who voluntarily em- 
brace the laborious study of useful and noble sciences ; 
who derive their opinions, not so much from the 
cold perusal of his writings, as from familiar con- 
verse with a master from whose lips these opinions 
are recommended by simplicity, disinterestedness, 
originality, and vivacity,— aided rather than impeded 
by foibles not unamiable, — enforced of late by the 
growing authority of years and of fame, and at all 
times strengthened by that undoubting reliance on 

* Born, 1748 ; died, 1832.— Ed. 
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his owa judgment which mightily increases the as- 
cendant of such a man over those who approach him. 
As he and they deserve the credit of braving vulgar 
prejudices, so they must be content to incur the im- 
putation of falling into the neighbouring vices of 
seeking distinction by singularity, — of clinging to 
opinions, because they are obnoxious, — of wantonly 
wounding the most respectable feelings of mankind, — 
of regarding an immense display of method and no- 
menclature as a sure token of a corresponding in- 
crease of knowledge, — and of considering themselves 
as a chosen few, whom an initiation into the most 
secret mysteries of Philosophy entitles to look down 
with pity, if not contempt, on the profane multitude. 
Viewed with aversion or dread by the public, they 
become more bound to each other and to their 
master ; while they are provoked into the use of lan- 
guage which more and more exasperates opposition 
to them. A hermit in the greatest of cities, seeing 
only his disciples, and indignant that systems of 
government and law which he believes to be perfect, 
are disregarded at once by the many and the power- 
ful, Mr. Bentham has at length been betrayed into 
the most unphilosophical hypothesis, that all the 
ruling bodies who guide the commxinity have con- 
spired to stifle and defeat his discoveries. He is too 
little acquainted with doubts to believe the honest 
doubts of others, and he is too angry to make allow- 
ance for their prejudices and habits. He has em- 
braced the most extreme party in practical politics ; — 
manifesting more dislike and contempt towards those 
who are moderate supporters of popular principles 
than towards their most inflexible opponents. To 
the unpopularity of his philosophical and political 
doctrines he has added the more general and lasting 
obloquy due to the unseemly treatment of doctrines 
and principles which, if there were no other motives 
for reverential deference. Ought, from a regard to the 
feelings of the best men, to be approached with de- 
corum and respect. 
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Fifty -tliree years have passed since the puhlication 
of Mr. Bentham’s first work, A Fragment on Grovern- 
ment, — - a considerable octavo volume, employed in 
the examination of a short paragraph of Blackstone, 
unmatched in acute hypercriticism, but conducted 
with a severity which leads to an unjust estimate of 
the writer criticised, till the like experiment be re- 
peated on other writings. It was a waste of extra- 
ordinary power to employ it in pointing out flaws 
and patches in the robe occasionally stolen from the 
philosophical schools, which hung loosely, andnot unbe- 
comingly, on the elegant commentator. This volume, 
and especially the preface, abounds in fine, original^ 
and just observation; it contains the germs of most 
of his subsequent productions, and it is an early ex- 
ample of that disregard for the method, proportions, 
and occasion of a writing which, with all common 
readers, deeply afiects its power of interesting or 
instructing. Two years after, he published a most 
excellent tract on the Hard Labour Bill, which, 
concurring with the spirit excited by Howard’s inqui- 
ries, laid the foundation of just reasoning on reforma- 
tory punishment. The Letters on Usury*, are per- 

* They Trere addressed to Mr. G-eorge Wilson, who retired from 
the English bar to his native country, and died at Edinburgh in 
1816 ; — an early friend of Mr. Bentham, and afterwards an intimate 
one of Lord Eilenborough, of Sir Vieary Gibbs, and of all the 
most eminent of his professional contemporaries. The rectitude of 
judgment, purity of heart, elevation of honour, the sternness only 
in integrity, the scorn of baseness, and indulgence towards weak- 
ness, which were joined in him. with a gravity exclusive neither 
of feeling nor of pleasantry, contributed still more than his abilities 
and attainments of various sorts, to a moral authority with his 
friends, and in his profession, which few men more amply pos- 
sessed, or more usefully exercised. The same character, somewhat 
softened, and the same influence, distinguished his closest friend, 
the late Mr. Lens. Both were inflexible and incorruptible friends 
of civil and religious liberty, and both knew how to reconcile the 
warmest zeal for that sacred cause, with a charity towards their 
opponents, which partisans, often more violent than steady, treated 
as lukewarm. The present writer hopes that the good-natured 
reader will excuse him for having thus, perhaps unseasonably, 
bestowed heartfelt commendation on those who were above the 
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haps the best specimen of the exhaustive discussion 
of a moral or political question, leaving no objection, 
however feeble, unanswered, and no difficulty, how- 
ever small, unexplained ; — remarkable also, as they are, 
for the clearness and spirit of the style, for the full 
exposition which suits them to all intelligent readers, 
and for the tender and skilful hand with which preju- 
dice is touched. The urbanity of the apology for 
projectors, addressed to Dr. Smith, whose temper and 
manner the author seems for a time to have imbibed, 
is admirable. 

The Introduction to the Principles of Morals and 
Politics, printed before the Letters, but published 
after them, was the first sketch of his system, and is 
still the only account of it by himself. The great 
merit of this work, and of his other writings in rela- 
tion to Jurisprudence properly so called, is not within 
our present scope. To the Koman jurists belongs the 
praise of having allotted a separate portion of their 
Digest to the signification of the words of the most 
frequent use in law and legal discussion.* Mr. Ben- 
tham not only first perceived and taught the great 
value of an introductory section, composed of defi- 
nitions of general terms, as subservient to brevity and 
precision in every part of a code; but he also dis- 
covered the unspeakable itnportance of nabiral ar- 
rangement in Jurisprudence, by rendering the mere 
place of a proposed law in such an arrangement a 
short and easy test of the fitness of the proposal.f 

pursuit of praise, and tlie remembrance of wbose good opinion and 
good-will help to support him under a deep sense of faults and 
vices. 

* Digest, lib. i. tit. 16. De Verborum Significatione. 

•j* See a beautiful article on Codification, in the Edinburgh 
Eeview, vol. xxix. p. 217. It need no longer be concealed that it 
was contributed by Sir Samuel Romilly. The steadiness with 
which he held the balance in weighing the merits of his friend against 
his unfortunate defects, is an example of Ms union of the most 
commanding moral principle with a sensibility so warm, that, if it 
had been released from that stern authority, it would not so long 
have endured the coarseness and roughness of human concerns. 
From the tenderness of his feelings, and from an anger never 
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But here he does not distinguish between the value 
of arrangement as scaiFolding, and the inferior con- 
venience of its being the very frame-work of the 
structure. He, indeed, is much more remark- 
able for laying down desirable rules for the deter- 
mination of rights, and the punishment of wrongs, 
in general, than for weighing the various circum- 
stances which require them to be modified in difierent 
countries and times, in order to render them either 
more useful, more easily introduced, more generally 
respected, or more certainly executed. The art of 
legislation consists in thus applying the principles of 
Jurisprudence to the situation, wants, interests, feel- 
ings, opinions, and habits, of each distinct community 
at any given time. It bears the same relation to 
Jurisprudence which the mechanical arts bear to pure 
Mathematics. Many of these considerations serve to 
show, that the sudden establishment of new codes can 
seldom be practicable or effectual for their purpose ; 
and that reformations, though founded on the prin- 
ciples of Jurisprudence, ought to be not only adapted 
to the peculiar interests of a people, but engrafted on 
their previous usages, and brought into harmony with 
those national dispositions on which the execution of 
laws depends.* The Eomans, under Justinian, adopted 
at least the true principle, if they did not apply it 
with sufficient freedom and boldness. They con- 
sidered the multitude of occasional laws, and the still 
greater mass of usages, opinions, and determinations, 
as the materials of legislation, not precludmg, but 

roused but by cruelty and baseness, as much as from his genius 
and his pure taste, sprung that original and characteristic eloquence, 
which was the hope of the afficted as well as the terror of the 
oppressor. If his oratory had not flowed so largely from this 
moral source, which years do not dry up, he would not perhaps 
have been the only example of an orator who, after the age of 
sixty, daily increased in polish, in vigour, and in splendour. 

* An excellent medium between those who absolutely require 
new codes, and those who obstinately adhere to ancient usages, 
has been pointed out by M. Meyer, in his most justly celebrated 
work. Esprit, &c. des Institutions Judiciaires des Principaux Pays 
I’Europe, La Haye, 1819, tome i. Introduction, p. 8. 
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demanding a systematic arrangement of the whole by 
the supreme authority. Had the arrangement been 
more scientific, had there been a bolder examination 
and a more free reform of many particular branches, 
a model would have been ofiered for liberal imitation 
by modern lawgivers. It cannot be denied, without 
injustice and ingratitude, that Mr. Bentham has done 
more than any other writer to rouse the spirit of 
juridical reformation, which is now gradually examin- 
ing every part of law, and which, when further progress 
is facilitated by digesting the present laws, will doubt- 
less proceed to the improvement of all. Greater praise 
it is given to few to earn: it ought to satisfy him 
for the disappointment of hopes which were not 
reasonable, that Russia should receive a code from 
him, or that North America could be brought to 
renounce the variety of her laws and institutions, on 
the single authority of a foreign philosopher, whose 
opinions had not worked their way, either into legis- 
lation or into general reception, in his own country. 
It ought also to dispose his followers to do fuller jus- 
tice to the RomiUys and Broughams, without whose 
prudence and energy, as well as reason and eloquence, 
the best plans of reformation must have continued a 
dead letter; — for whose sake it might have been fit 
to reconsider the obloquy heaped on their profession, 
and to show more general indulgence to all those 
whose chief offence seems to consist in their doubts 
whether sudden changes, almost always imposed by 
violence on a community, be the surest road to lasting 
improvement. 

It is unfortunate that ethical theory, with which 
we are now chiefly concerned, is not the province in 
which Mr. Bentham has reached the most desirable 
distinction. It may be remarked, both in ancient 
and in modern times, that whatever modifications 
prudent followers may introduce into the system of 
an innovator, the principles of' the master continue to 
mould the habitual dispositions, and to influence the 
practical tendency of the school. Mr. Bentham 
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preaclies the principle of Utility with the zeal of a 
discoverer. Occupied more in reflection than in read- 
ing, he knew not, or forgot, hoAV often it had been 
the basis, and how generally an essential part, of all 
moral systems.* That in which he really differs from 
others, is in the Necessity which he teaches, and the 
example which he sets, of constantly bringing that 
principle before us. This peculiarity appears to us 
to be his radical error. In an attempt, of which the 
constitution of human nature forbids the success, he 
seems to us to have been led into fundamental errors 
in moral theory, and to have given to his practical 
doctrine a dangerous direction. 

The confusion of moral approbation with the 7noral 
qualities which are its objects, common to Mr. Ben- 
tham with many other philosophers, is much more 
uniform and prominent in him than in most others. 
This general error, already mentioned at the opening 
of this Dissertation, has led him more than others to 
assume, that because the principle of Utility fonns a 
necessary part of every moral theory, it ought there- 
fore to be the chief motive of human conduct. Now 
it is evident that this assumption, rather tacitly than 
avowedly made, is wholly gratuitous. No practical 
conclusion can be deduced from the principle, but 
that we ought to cultivate those habitual dispositions 
which are the most effectual motives to useful actions. 
But before a regard to our own interest, or a desire 
to promote the welfare of men in general, be allowed 
to be the exclusive, or even the chief regulators of 
human conduct, it must be shown that they are the 
most effectual motives to such useful actions : it is 
demonstrated by experience that they are not. It is 
even owned by the most ingenious writers of Mr. 
Bentham’s school, that desires which are pointed to 
general and distant objects, although they have their 
proper place and their due value, are commonly very 
faint and ineffectual inducements to action. A theory 

* See Note V. 
o 
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founded on Utility, therefore, requires that we should 
cultivate, as excitements to practice, those other ha- 
Mtual dispositions which we know hy experience to 
be generally the source of actions beneficial to our- 
selves and our fellows ; — habits of feeling productive 
of habits of virtuous conduct, and in their turn 
strengthened by the re-action of these last. What is 
the result of experience on the choice of the objects 
of moral culture ? Beyond all dispute, that we should 
labour to. attain that state of mind in which all the 
social affections are felt with the utmost warmth, 
giving birth to more comprehensive benevolence, but 
not supplanted by it ; — when the Moral Sentiments 
most strongly approve what is right and good, with- 
out being perplexed by a calculation of consequences, 
though not incapable of being gradually rectified by 
Reason, whenever they are decisively proved by ex- 
perience not to correspond in some of their parts to 
the universal and perpetual effects of conduct. It is 
a false representation of human nature to affirm that 
“courage” is only “prudence.”* They coincide in 
their effects, and it is always prudent to be courageous : 
but a man who fights because he thinks it more 
hazardous to yield, is not brave. He does not become 
brave till he feels cowardice to be base and painful, 
and till he is no longer in need of any aid from pru- 
dence. Even if it were the interest of every man to 
be bold, it is clear that so cold a consideration cannot 
prevail over the fear of danger. Where it seems to 
do so, it must be by the unseen power either of the 
fear of shame, or of some other powerful passion, to 
which it lends its name. It was long ago with strik- 

* Mill, Analysis of the Human Mind, vol. ii. p. 237. It would 
be unjust not to say that tliis hook, partly perhaps from a larger 
adoption of the principles of Hartley, holds out fairer opportunities 
of negotiation with natural feelings and the doctrines of former phi- 
losophers, than any other production of the same school. But this 
Tery assertion about courage clearly shows at least a forgetfulness 
that courage, even if it were the offspring of prudence, would not 
for that reason be a species of it. 
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ing justice observed by Aristotle, that he who abstains 
from present gratification, under a distinct apprehen- 
sion of its painful consequences, is only prudent, and 
that he must acquire a disrelish for excess on its own 
account, before he deserves the name of a temperate 
man. It is only when the means ai’e firmly and un- 
alterably converted into ends, that the process of 
forming the mind is completed. Courage may then 
seek, instead of avoiding danger ; Temperance may 
prefer abstemiousness to indulgence : Prudence itself 
may choose an orderly government of conduct, accord- 
ing to certain rules, without regard to the degree in 
which it promotes welfare. Benevolence must desire 
the happiness of others, to the exclusion of the con- 
sideration how far it is connected with that of the 
benevolent agent ; and those alone can be accounted 
just who obey the dictates of Justice from having 
thoroughly learned an habitual veneration for her 
strict rules and for her larger precepts. In that com- 
plete state the mind possesses no power of dissolving 
the combinations of thought and feeling which impel 
it to action. Nothing in this argument turns on the 
difference between implanted and acquired principles. 
As no man can cease, by any act of his, to see distance, 
though the power of seeing it be universally acknow- 
ledged to be an acquisition, so no man has the power 
to extinguish the affections and the moral sentiments, 
(however much they may be thought to be acquired,) 
any more than that of eradicating the bodily appetites. 
The best writers of Mr. Bentham’s school overlook 
the indissolubility of these associations, and appear not 
to bear in mind that their strength and rapid action 
constitute the perfect state of a moral agent. 

The pursuit of our own general welfare, or of that 
of mankind at large, though from their vagueness 
and coldness they are unfit habitual motives and un- 
safe ordinary guides of conduct, yet perform functions 
of essential importance in the moral system. The 
former, which we call “ self-love,” preserves the balance 

0 2 
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of all the active principles -which regard ourselves 
ultimately, and contributes to subject them to the 
authority of the moral principles.* The latter, which 
is general benevolence, regulates in like manner the 
equipoise of the narrower affections, — quickens the lan- 
guid, and checks the encroaching, — borrows strength 
from pity, and even from indignation, — receives some 
compensation, as it enlarges, in the addition of beauty 
and grandeur, for the weakness which arises from 
dispersion, — enables us to look on all men as brethren, 
and overflows on every sentient being. The general 
interest of mankind, in truth, almost solely affects us 
through the affections of benevolence and sympathy ; 
for the coincidence of general with individual interest, 

. — even where it is certain, — is too dimly seen to pro- 
duce any emotion which can impel to, or restrain from 
action. As a general truth, its value consists in its 
completing the triumph of Morality, by demonstrating 
the absolute impossibility of forming any theory of 
human nature which does not preserve the superiority 
of Virtue over Vice ; — a great, though not a directly 
practical advantage. 

The followers of Mr. Bentham have carried to an 
unusual extent the prevalent fault of the more modern 
advocates of Utility, who have dwelt so exclusively 
on the outward advantages of Virtue as to have lost 
sight of the delight which is a part of virtuous feeling, 
and of the beneficial influence of good actions upon 
the frame of the mind. “ Benevolence towards 
others,” says Mr. Mill, “produces a return of bene- 
volence from them.” The fact is true, and ought 
to be stated : but how unimportant is it in comparison 
with that which is passed over in silence,— the plea- 
sure of the affection itself, which, if it could become 
lasting and intense, would convert the heart into a 
heaven! No one who has ever felt kindness, if he 
could accurately recall his feelings, could hesitate 
about their infinite superiority. The cause of the 


* See Note W. 
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general neglect of this consideration is, that it is only 
when a gratification is something distinct from a state 
of mind, that we can easily learn to consider it as a 
pleasure. Hence the great error respecting the affec- 
tions, where the inherent delight is not duly estimated, 
on account of that very peculiarity of its being a part 
of a state of mind which renders it unspeakably more 
valuable as independent of every thing without. The 
social affections are the only principles of human 
nature which have no direct pains : to have any of 
these desires is to be in a state of happiness. The 
malevolent passions have properly no pleasures; for 
that attainment of their purpose which is improperly 
so called, consists only in healing or assuaging the 
torture which envy, jealousy, and malice, inflict on 
the malignant mind. It might with as much pi'o- 
priety be said that the toothache and the stone have 
pleasures, because their removal is followed by an 
agreeable feeling. These bodily disorders, indeed, 
are often cured by the process which removes the 
suffering ; but the mental distempers of envy and 
revenge are nourished by every act of odious indul- 
gence which for a moment suspends their pain. 

The same observation is applicable to every virtuous 
disposition, though not so obviously as to the bene- 
volent affections. That a brave man is, on the whole, 
far less exposed to danger than a coward, is not the 
chief advantage of a courageous temper. Great dangers 
are rare; but the constant absence of such painful 
and mortifying sensations as those of fear, and the 
steady consciousness of superiority to what subdues 
ordinary men, are a perpetual source of inward en- 
joyment. No man who has ever been visited by a 
gleam of magnanimity, can place any outward ad- 
vantage of fortitude in comparison with the feeling of 
being always able fearlessly to defend a righteous 
cause.* Even humility, in spite of first appearances, 

'* According to Cicero’s definition of fortitude, “ Virtus pug- 
nans pro asquitate.” Tlie remains of the original sense of “ virtus,” 
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is a remarkable example : — though it has of late been 
unvrarrantably used to signify that painful conscious- 
ness of inferiority which is the first stage of envy. * 
It is a term consecrated in Christian Ethics to denote 
that disposition which, by inclining towards a modest 
estimate of our qualities, corrects the prevalent ten- 
dency of human nature to overvalue our merits and 
to overrate our claims. What can be a less doubtful, 
or a much more considerable blessing than this 
constant sedative, which soothes and composes the 
irritable passions of vanity and pride ? TiTiat is more 
conducive to lasting peace of mind than the con- 
sciousness of proficiency in that most delicate species 
of equity which, in the secret tribunal of Conscience, 
labours to be impartial in the comparison of ourselves 
with others ? What can so perfectly assure us of the 
purity of oUr Moral Sense, as the habit of contem- 
plating, not that excellence which we have reached, 
but that which is stiH to be pursuedf , — of not con- 
sidering how far we may outrun others, but how far 
we are from the goal? 

Yirtue has often outward advantages, and always 
inward delights; but the last, though constant, strong, 
inaccessible and inviolable, are not easily considered 
by the common observer as apart from the form with 
which they are blended. They are so subtile and 
evanescent as to escape the distinct contemplation of 
all but the very few who meditate on the acts of the 
mind. The outward advantages, on the other hand, — 
cold, uncertain, dependent and precarious as they are, 
— yet stand out to the sense and to the memory, may 

manhood, give a beauty and force to these expressions, which 
cannot be preserved in our language. The Greek “aper//,” and the 
German tugend,” originally denoted “strength,” afterwards 
“ courage,” and at last “ virtue.” But the happy derivation of 
“virtus” from “ vir ” gives an energy to the pimase of Cicero, which 
illustrates the use of etymology in the hands of a skilful writer. 

* Anal. Hum. Mind, vol. ii. p. 222. 

f Tor a description of vanity, by a great orator, see the Rev. R. 
Hall’s Sermon on Modern Infidelity. 
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be as it were handled and counted, and are perfectly 
on a level with the general apprehension. Hence 
they have become the almost exclusive theme of all 
moralists who profess to foUow Reason. There is 
room for suspecting that a very general illusion pre- 
vails on this subject. Probably the smallest part of 
the pleasure of Virtue, because it is the most palpable, 
has become the sign and mental representative of the 
whole : the outward and visible sign suggests only 
insensibly the inward and mental delight. Those 
who are prone to display chiefly the external benefits 
of magnanimity and kindness, would speak with far 
less fervour, and perhaps less confidence, if their 
feelings were not unconsciously afiected by the mental 
state which is overlooked in their statements. But 
when they speak of what is without, they feel what 
was within, and their words excite the same feeling in 
others. 

Is it not probable that much of our love of praise 
may be thus ascribed to humane and sociable pleasure 
in the sympathy of others with us? Pi^aise is the 
symbol which represents sympathy, and which the 
mind insensibly substitutes for it in recollection and 
in language. Does not the desire of posthumous 
fame, in like manner, manifest an ambition for the 
fellow-feeling of our race, when it is perfectly unpro- 
ductive of any advantage to ourselves? In this point 
of view, it may be considered as the passion the very 
existence of which proves the mighty power of disin- 
terested desire. Every other pleasure from sympathy 
is deifived from contemporaries : the love of fame 
alone seeks the sympathy of unborn generations, and 
stretches the chain which binds the race of man 
together, to an extent to which Hope sets no bounds. 
There is a noble, even if unconscious union of Mo- 
rality with genius in the mind of him who sympa- 
thizes with the masters who lived twenty centuries 
before him, in order that he may learn to command 
the sympathies of the countless generations who are 
to come. 

0 4 
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In the most familiar, as well as in the highest in- 
stances, it would seem, that the inmost thoughts and 
sentiments of men are more pure than their language. 
Those who speak of “ a regard to character,” if they 
he serious, generally infuse into that word, unawares, 
a large portion of that sense in which it denotes the 
frame of the mind. Those who speak of “honour” 
very often mean a more refined and delicate sort of 
conscience, which ought to render the more educated 
classes of society alive to such smaller wrongs as the 
laborious and the ignorant can scarcely feel. What 
heart does not warm at the noble exclamation of the 
ancient poet : “ Who is pleased by false honour, or 
frightened by lying infamy, but he who is false and 
depraved ! ” * Every uncorrupted mind feels unmerited 
praise as a bitter reproach, and regards a conscious- 
ness of demerit as a drop of poison in the cup of 
honour. How different is the applause which truly 
dehghts us all, a proof that the consciences of others 
are in harmony with our own ! “ What,” says Cicero, 
“is glory b it the concurring praise of the good, the 
unbought approbation of those who judge aright of 
excellent virtue !”f A far greater than Cicero rises 
from the purest praise of man, to more sublime con- 
templations. 

Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil. 

But lives and spreads aloft, by those pure eyes 
And perfect witness of all-judging Jove.J 

Those who have most earnestly inculcated the doc- 
trine of Utility have given another notable example 
of the very vulgar prejudice which treats -the unseen 
as insignificant. Tucker is the only one of them who 
occasionally considers that most important effect of 
human conduct which consists in its action on the 
frame of the mind, by fitting its faculties and sensi- 

^ Horat. Epistol. lib* i. 16* 

t Probably quoted memoriter from De Fin. lib. iv. cap. 23. — Ed. 

\ Lycidas, 1. 78. 
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bilities for their appointed purpose. A razor or a 
penknife would well enough cut cloth or meat ; hut 
if they were often so used, they would be entirely 
spoiled. The same sort of observation is much more 
strongly applicable to habitual dispositions, which, if 
they be spoiled, we have no certain means of re- 
placing or mending. Whatever act, therefore, dis- 
composes the moral machinery of Mind, is more 
injurious to the welfare of the agent than most 
disasters from without can be: for the latter are 
commonly limited and temporary; the evil of the 
former spreads through the whole of life. Health of 
mind, as well as of body, is not only productive in 
itself of a greater sum of enjoyment than arises from 
other sources, but is the only condition of our frame 
in which we are capable of receiving pleasure from 
without. Hence it appears how incredibly absurd it 
is to prefer, on grounds of calculation, a present inter- 
est to the preservation of those mental habits on 
which our well-being depends. W’^hen they are most 
moral, they may often prevent us from obtaining ad- 
vantages : but it would be as absurd to desire to 
lower them for that reason, as it would be to weaken 
the body, lest its strength should render it more liable 
to contagious disorders of rare occurrence. 

It is, on the other hand, impossible to combine the 
benefit of the general habit wth , the advantages of 
occasional deviation ; for every such deviation either 
produces remorse, or weakens the habit, and prepares 
the way for its gradual destruction. He who obtains 
a fortune by the undetected forgery of a will, may 
indeed be honest in his other acts ; but if he had such 
a scorn of fraud before as he must himself allow to 
be generally useful, he must suffer a severe punish- 
ment from contrition ; and he will be haunted with 
the fears of one who has lost his own security for his 
good conduct. In all cases, if they be well examined, 
his loss by the distemper of his mental frame will 
outweigh the profits of his vice. 

By repeating the like observation on similar occa- 
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sions, it will be manifest that the infirmity of recol- 
lection, aggravated by the defects of language, gives 
an appearance of more selfishness to man than truly 
belongs to his nature; and that the effect of active 
agents upon the habitual state of noind, — one of the 
considerations to which the epithet “sentimental” 
has of late been applied in derision, — is really among 
the most serious and reasonable objects of Moral Phi- 
losophy. When the internal pleasures and pains 
which accompany good and bad feelings, or rather 
form a part of them, and the internal advantages and 
disadvantages which follow good and bad actions, are 
sufficiently considered, the comparative importance of 
outioard consequences will be more and more nar- 
rowed ; so that the Stoical philosopher may be 
thought almost excusable for rejecting it altogether, 
were it not an indispensably necessary consideration 
for those in whom right habits of feeling are not suf- 
ficiently strong. They alone are happy, or even truly 
virtuous, who have little need of it. 

The later moralists who adopt the principle of 
Utility, have so misplaced it, that in their hands it 
has as great a tendency as any theoretical error can 
have, to lessen the intrinsic pleasure of Virtue, and to 
unfit our habitual feelings for being the most effectual 
inducements to good conduct. This is the natural 
tendency of a discipline which brings Utility too 
closely and frequently into contact with action. By 
this habit, in its best state, an essentially weaker 
motive is gradually substituted for others which must 
always be of more force. The frequent appeal to 
Utility as the standard of action tends to introduce an 
unceifainty mth respect to the conduct of other men, 
which would render all intercourse with them insup- 
portable. It affords also so fair a disguise for selfish 
and malignant passions, as often to hide their nature 
from him who is their prey. Some taint of these 
mean and evil principles will at least spread itself, 
and a venomous animation, not its own, will be given 
to the cold desire of Utility. Moralists who take an 
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active part in those aflPairs which often call out nn- 
amiable passions, ought to guard with peculiar watch- 
fulness against such self-delusions. The sin that must 
most easily beset them, is that of sliding from general 
to particular consequences, — that of trying single 
actions, instead of dispositions, habits, and rules, by 
the standai’d of Utility, — that of authorizing too great 
a latitude for discretion and policy in moral conduct, 
— that of readily allowing exceptions to the most im- 
portant rules, — that of too lenient a censure of the 
use of doubtful means, when the end seems to them 
good, — and that of believing unphilosophically, as 
well as dangerously, that there can be any measure 
or scheme so useful to the world as the existence of 
men who would not do a base thing for any public 
advantage. It was said of Andrew Fletcher, “ that 
he would lose his life to serve his country, but would 
not do a base thing to save it.” Let those preachers 
of Utility who suppose that such a man sacrifices ends 
to means, consider whether the scorn of baseness be 
not akin to the contempt of danger, and whether a 
nation composed of such men would not be invincible. 
But theoretical principles are counteracted by a thou- 
sand causes, which confine their mischief as well as 
circumscribe their benefits. Men are never so good or 
so bad as their opinions. All that can be with reason 
apprehended is, that these last may always produce 
some part of their natural evil, and that the mischief 
will be greatest among the many who seek excuses 
for their passions. Aristippus found in the Socratic 
representation of the union of virtue and happiness a 
pretext for sensuality ; and many Epicureans became 
voluptuaries in spite of the example of their master, — 
easily dropping by degrees the limitations by which 
he guarded his doctrines. In proportion as a man 
accustoms himself to be influenced by the utility of 
particular acts, without regard to rules, he approaches 
to the casuistry of the Jesuits, and to the practical 
maxims of Ca3sar Borgia. 

Injury on this, as on other occasions, has been suf- 
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fered by Ethics, from, their close affinity to Juris- 
prudence. The true and eminent merit of Mr. Ben- 
tham is that of a reformer of Jurisprudence: he is 
only a moralist with a view to being a jurist ; and he 
sometimes becomes for a few hurried moments a 
metaphysician with a view to laying the foundation 
of both the moral sciences. Both he and his fol- 
lowers have treated Ethics too juridically : they do 
not seem to be aware, or at least they do not bear 
constantly in mind, that there is an essential differ- 
ence in the subjects of these two sciences. 

The object of law is the prevention of actions in- 
jurious to the community: it considers the dispo- 
sitions from which they flow only indirectly, to ascer- 
tain the hkelihood of their recurrence, and thus to 
determine the necessity and the means of preventing 
them. The direct object of Ethics is only mental dis- 
position: it considers actions indirectly as the signs 
by which such dispositions are manifested. If it 
were possible for the mere moralist to see that a 
moral and amiable temper was the mental source of a 
bad action, he could not cease to approve and love 
the temper, as we sometimes presume to suppose may 
be true of the judgments of the Searcher of Hearts. 
Religion necessarily coincides with Morality in this 
respect; and it is the peculiar distinction of Christi- 
anity that it places the seat of Virtue in the heart. 
Law and Ethics are necessarily so much blended, that 
in many intricate combinations the distinction be- 
comes obscure : but in all strong cases the difference 
is evident. Thus, law punishes the most sincerely 
repentant; but wherever the soul of the penitent can 
be thought to be thoroughly purified, Religion and 
Morality receive him ivith open arms. 

It is needless, after these remarks, to observe, that 
those whose habitual contemplation is directed to the 
rules of action, are likely to underrate the import- 
ance of feeling and disposition; — an error of very un- 
fortunate consequences, since the far greater part of 
human actions flow from these neglected sources ; 
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■while the law interposes only in cases which may be 
called exceptions, which are now rare, and ought to 
be less frequent. 

The coincidence of Mr. Bentham’s school with the 
ancient Epicureans in the disregard of the pleasures 
of taste and of the arts dependent on imagination, is 
a proof both of the inevitable adherence of much of 
the popular sense of the words “ interest” and “ plea- 
sure,” to the same words in their philosophical ac- 
ceptation, and of the pernicious influence of narrow- 
ing Utility to mere visible and tangible objects, to 
the exclusion of those which form the larger part of 
human enjoyment. 

The mechanical philosophers who, under Descartes 
and Gassendi, began to reform Physics in the seven- 
teenth century, attempted to explain all the appear- 
ances of nature by an inamediate reference to the 
figure of particles of matter impelling each other in 
various directions, and with unequal force, but in all 
other points alike. The communication of motion 
by impulse they conceived to be perfectly simple and 
intelligible. It never occurred to them, that the 
movement of one ball when another is driven against 
it, is a fact of which no explanation can be given 
which will amount to more than a statement of its 
constant occurrence. That no body can act where it 
is not, appeared to them as self-evident as that the 
whole is equal to all the parts. By this axiom they 
understood that no body moves another without 
touching it. They did not perceive, that it was only 
self-evident where it means that no body can act 
v}Kere it has not the power of acting ; and that if it be 
understood more largely, it is a mere assumption of 
the proposition on which their whole system rested. 
Sir Isaac Kewton reformed Physics, not by simplifying 
that science, but by rendering it much more compli- 
cated. He introduced into it the force of attraction, 
of which he ascertained many laws, but which even 
he did not dare to represent as being as intelligible, 
and as conceivably ultimate as impulsion itself. It 
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was necessary for Laplace to introduce intermediate 
laws, and to calculate disturbing forces, before the 
phenomena of the heavenly bodies could be reconciled 
even to Newton’s more complex theoiy. In the pre- 
sent state of physical and chemical knowledge, a man 
who should attempt to refer all the immense variety 
of facts to the simple impulse of the Cartesians, would 
have no chance of serious confutation. The number 
of laws augments with the progress of knowledge. 

The speculations of the followers of Mr. Bentham 
are not unlike the unsuccessful attempt of the Car- 
tesians. Mr. Mill, for example, derives the whole 
theory of Government* from the single fact, that 
every man pursues his interest when he knows it ; 
which he assumes to be a sort of self-evident practical 
principle, — if such a phrase be not contradictory. That 
a man’s pursuing the interest of another, or indeed 
any other object in nature, is just as conceivable as 
that he should pursue his own interest, is a propo- 
sition which seems never to have occurred to this 
acute and ingenious writer. Nothing, however, can 
be more certain than its truth, if the term “ interest” 
be employed in its proper sense of general well-being, 
which is the only acceptation in which it can serve 
the purpose of his arguments. If, indeed, the term 
be employed to denote the gratification of a predo- 
minant desire, his proposition is self-evident, but 
wholly unserviceable in his argument ; for it is clear 
that individuals and multitudes often desire what they 
know to be most inconsistent with their general wel- 
fare. A nation, as much as an individual, and some- 
times more, may not only mistake its interest, but, 
perceiving it clearly, may prefer the gratification of a 
strong passion to it.f The whole fabric of his poli- 
tical reasoning seems to be overthi'own by this single 

^ Encyc. Brit, article Government/’ 

f The same mode of reasoning has been adopted by the writer 
of a late criticism, on Mr. Mill’s Essay. See Edinburgh Keview, 
vol. xlix. p. 159. 
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observation; and instead of attempting to explain the 
immense variety of political facts by the simple prin- 
ciple of a contest of interests, we are reduced to the 
^ ' necessity of once more referring them to that variety 

of passions, habits, opinions, and prejudices, which we 
discover only by experience. Mr. Mill’s essay on 
Education* affords another example of the incon- 
venience of leaping at once from the most general 
laws, to a multiplicity of minute appearances. Having 
assumed, or at least inferred from insufficient pre- 
mises, that the intellectual and moral character is 
entirely formed by circumstances, he proceeds, in the 
latter part of the essay, as if it were a necessary con- 
sequence of that doctrine that we might easily acquire 
the power of combining and directing circumstances 
, in such a manner as to produce the best possible cha- 

racter. Without disputing, for the present, the theore- 
tical proposition, let us consider what would be the 
reasonableness of similar expectations in a more easily 
( intelligible case. The general theory of the wdnds is 

pretty well understood ; we know that they proceed 
from the rushing of air from those portions of the 
atmosphere which are more condensed, into those 
which are more rarefied : but how great a chasm is 
there between that simple law and the great variety 
of facts which experience exhibits ! The constant 
winds between the tropics are large and regular 
enough to be in some measure capable of explanation : 
but who can tell why, in variable climates, the wind 
blows to-day from the east, to-morrow from the west ? 
Who can foretell what its shiftings and variations are 
j to be ? Who can account for a tempest on one day, 

and a calm on another ? Even if we could foretell 
the irregular and infinite variations, how far might 
we not still be from the power of combining and 
guiding their causes? No man but the lunatic in the 
story of Rasselas ever dreamt that he could command 

* Encyc. Brit.^ article Education.’^ 
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the weatlier. The difficulty plainly consists in the 
multiplicity and minuteness of the circumstances which 
act on the atmosphere : are those which influence the 
formation of the human character likely to he less 
minute and multiplied ? 

The style of Mr. Bentham underwent a more re- 
markable revolution than perhaps befell that of any 
other celebrated writer. In his early works, it was 
clear, free, spirited, often and seasonably eloquent : 
many passages of his later writings retain the inimi- 
table stamp of genius; hut he seems to have been 
oppressed by the vastness of his projected works, — to 
have thought that he had no longer more than leisure 
to preserve the heads of them, — to have been impelled 
by a fruitful mind to new plans before he had com- 
pleted the old. In this state of things, he gradually , 
ceased to use words for conveying his thoughts to 
others, but merely employed them as a sort of short- 
hand to preserve his meaning for his own purpose. 
It was no wonder that his language should thus 
become obscure and repulsive. Though many of his 
technical ter'ms are in themselves exact and pithy, yet 
the overflow of his vast nomenclature was enough to 
darken his whole diction. 

It was at this critical period that the arrangement 
and translation of his manuscripts were undertaken 
by M. Dumont, a generous disciple, who devoted a 
genius formed for original and lasting works, to dif- 
fuse the principles, and promote the fame of his 
master. He whose pen Mirabeau did not disdain to 
borrow,— who, in the same school with Romilly, had 
studiously pursued the grace as well as the force of 
composition, was perfectly qualified to strip of its 
uncouthness a philosophy which he understood and 
admired. As he wrote in a general language, he 
propagated its doctrines throughout Europe, where 
they were beneficial to Jurisprudence, but perhaps in- 
jurious to the cause of reformation in Government. 
That they became more popular abroad than at home, 
is partly to be ascribed to the taste and skill of M. 
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Dumont ; partly to that tendency towards free specu- 
lation and bold reform which was more prevalent 
among nations newly freed, or impatiently aspiring 
to freedom, than in a people such as ours, long satis- 
fied with their government, but not yet aware of the 
imperfections and abuses in their laws ; — to the 
amendment of which last a cautious consideration of 
Mr. Bentham’s works wall undoubtedly most mate- 
rially contribute. 

DUGALD STBWAKT.* 

Manifold are the discouragements rising up at 
every step in that part of this Dissertation which 
extends to very recent times. No sooner does the 
writer escape from the angry disputes of the living, 
than he may feel his mind clouded by the name of a 
departed friend. But there ai’e happily men whose 
fame is brightened by free discussion, and to whose 
memory an ajipearance of belief that they needed 
tender treatment would be a grosser injury than it 
could suffer from a respectable antagonist. 

Dugald Stewart was the son of Dr. Matthew Stew- 
art, Professor of Mathematics in the University of 
Edinburgh, — - a station immediately before filled by 
Maclaurin, on the recommendation of Newton. Hence 
the poetf spoke of “the philosophic sire and son.” 
He was educated at Edinburgh, and he heard the 
lectures of Reid at Glasgow. He was early asso- 
ciated with his father in the duties of the mathe- 
matical professorship; and during the absence of 
Dr. Adam Ferguson as secretary to the commis- 
sioners sent to conclude a peace with North America, 
he occupied the chair of Moral Philosophy. He was 
appointed to the professorship on the resignation of 
Ferguson,— -not the least distinguished among the 
modern moi'alists inclined to the Stoical school. 

* Born, 1763; died, 1828. t Burns. 

VOL. I. P 
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This office, filled in immediate succession by Fer- 
guson, Stewart, and Brown, received a lustre from 
their names, which it owed in no degree to its modest 
exterior or its limited advantages ; and was rendered 
by them the highest dignity, in the humble, but not 
obscure, establishments of Scottish literature- The 
lectures of Mr. Stewart, for a quarter of a century, 
rendered it famous through every country where the 
light of reason was allowed to penetrate. Perhaps 
few men ever lived, who poured into the breasts of 
youth a more fervid and yet reasonable love of 
liberty, of truth, and of virtue. How many are still 
alive, in different countries, and in every rank to 
which education reaches, who, if they accurately ex- 
amined their own minds and lives, would not ascribe 
much of whatever goodness and happiness they pos- 
sess, to the early impressions of his gentle and per- 
suasive eloquence! He lived to see his disciples 
distinguished among the lights and ornaments of the 
council and the senate.* He had the consolation to 

* As aia example of Mr. Stewart’s school may be mentioned 
Francis Horner, a favourite pupil, and, till his last moment, an 
affectionate friend. The short life of this excellent person is worthy 
of serious contemplation, by those moi'e especially, who, in circum- 
stances like his, enter on the slippery path of public affairs. With- 
out the aids of birth or fortune, in an assembly where aristocratical 
propensities prevail, — by his understanding, industry, pure taste, 
and useful information, — still more by modest independence, by 
steadiness and sincerity, joined to moderation, —by the stamp of 
unbending integrity, and by the conscientious considerateness 
which breathed through his well-chosen language, he raised 
himself, at the early age of thirty-six, to a morcd authority which, 
without these qualities, no brilliancy of talents or power of reasoning 
could have acquired. No eminent speaker in Parliament owed so 
much of his success to his moral character. His high place was 
therefore honourable to his audience and to his country. Kegret 
for his death was expressed with touching unanimity fi'om every 
part of a divided assembly, unused to manifestations of sensibility, 
abhorrent from theatrical display, and whose tribute on such an 
occasion derived its peculiar value from their general coldness and 
sluggishness. The tears of those to whom he was unknown were 
shed over him *, and at the head of those by whom he was “praised, 
wept, and honoured,” was one, whose commendation would have 
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be sure that no AYords of his promoted the groAvth of 
an impure taste, of an exclusive prejudice, or of a ma- 
levolent passion. Without derogation from his Avrit- 
iiigs, it may be said that his disciples AYere among his 
best AYorks. He, indeed, Avho may justly be said -to 
have cultivated an extent of mind Avhich AYOuld other- 
Avise have lain barren, and to have contributed to 
raise virtuous dispositions Avhere the natural groAvdh 
might have been useless or noxious, is not less a 
benefactor of mankind, and may indirectly be a larger 
contributor to knoAvledge, than the author of great 
Avorks, or even the discoverer of important truths. 
The system of conveying scientific instruction to a 
large audience by lectui’es, from Avhich the English 
universities have in a great measure departed, renders 
his qualities as a lecturer a most important part of his 
merit in a Scottish university Avhich still adheres to 
the general method of European education. Probably 
no modern ever exceeded him in that species of elo- 
quence Avhich springs from sensibility to literary 
beauty and moral excellence, — -Avhich neither obscures 
science by prodigal ornament, nor disturbs the se- 
renity of patient attention, — but though it rather calms 
and soothes the feehngs, yet exalts the genius, and 
insensibly inspires a reasonable enthusiasm for Avhat- 
ever is good and fair. 

He embraced the philosophy of Dr. Reid, a patient, 
modest, and deep thinker*, Avho, in his first work 

been more enlianced in tbe eje of Mr. Horner, bj bis discernment 
and A^eracity, than by the signal proof of the concurrence of all 
orders, as well as parties, Avhich Avas alforded by the name of 
Howard. 

Those wdio may doubt the justice of this description will do 
well to weigh the Avords of the most competent of judges, avIio, 
though candid and even indulgent, was not prodigal of praise. “It 
is certainly very x^are that a piece so dee’ply jjhUosoidhical is wrote 
with so much spirit, and aifords so much entertainment to the 
reader. Whenever I enter into your ideas, no man appears to 
express himself Avith greater perspicuity. Your style is so connect 
and so good English, that I found not any thing Avorth the remarking. 

I beg my compliments to my friendly advei’saries Dr. Campbell 

' Y'2' 
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(Inquiry into the Human Mind), deser\^es a coramend- 
ation more descriptive of a philosopher than that 
bestowed upon Mm by Professor Cousin, — of having 
made “ a vigorous protest against scepticism on be- 
half of common sense.” Eeid’s observations on Sug- 
gestion, on natural signs, on the connection between 
what he calls “ sensation ” and “ perception,” though 
perhaps suggested by Berkeley (whose idealism he had 
once adopted), are marked by the genuine spirit of 
oidginal observation. As there are too many who 
seem more wise than they are, so it was the more 
uncommon fault with Keid to appear less, a philo- 
sopher than he really was. Indeed his temporary 
adoption of Berkeleianism is a proof of an unpre- 
judiced and acute mind. Perhaps no man ever rose 
finally above the seductions of that simple and inge- 
nious system, who had not sometimes tried their full 
effect by surrendering his Avhole mind to them. 

But it is never with entire impunity that philo- 
sophers borrow vague and inappropriate terms from 
vulgar use. Never did any man afford a stronger 
instance of this danger than Keid, in his two most 
unfortunate terms, “ common sense ” and “ instinct.” 
Common sense is that average portion of understand- 
ing, possessed by most men, which, as it is nearly 
always applied to conduct, has acquired an almost ex- 
clusively practical sense. Instinct is the habitual 
power of producing effects like contrivances of Reason, 

and Dr. Gerard, and also to Dr. Gregory, -wlioin I suspect to be 
of the same disposition, though he has not openly declared himself 
such.” — Letter from Mr. Hume to Dr. Eeid : Stewart’s Biogra- 
phical Memoirs, p. 417. The latter part of the above sentences 
(written after a perusal of Dr. Eeid’s Inquiry, but before its 
publication) sufficiently shows, that Mr. Hume felt no displeasure 
against Reid and Campbell, undoubtedly Ms most formidable an- 
tagonists, however he might resent the language of Dr. Beattie, an 
amiable man, an elegant and tender poet, and a good writer on 
miscellaneous literature in prose, but who, in his Essay on Truth, 
( — an unfair appeal to the multitude on philosophical questions) 
indulged himself in the personalities and invectives of a popular 
pamphleteer. 
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yet so far beyond tbe intelligence and experience of 
the agent, as to be utterly inexplicable by reference 
to them. No man, if he had been in search of im- 
proper words, could have discovered any more unfit 
than these two, for denoting that hxw^ or state,, or 
faculty of Mind, which compels us to acknowledge 
certain simple and very abstract truths, not being 
identical propositions, to lie at the fiDundation of all 
reasoning, and to be the necessary ground of all 
belief. 

Long after the death of Dr. Eeid, his philosophy 
was taught at Paris by M. Royer Collard *, who on 
the restoration of free debate, became the most phi- 
losophical orator of his nation, and now f fills, with 
impartiality and dignity, the chair of the Chamber of 
Deputies. His ingenious and eloquent scholar. Pro- 
fessor Cousin, dissatisfied with what he calls “the 
sage and timid” doctrines of Edinburgh, "which he 
considered as only a vigorous protest, on behalf of 
common sense, against the scepticism of Hume, sought 
in Germany for a philosophy of “ such a masculine 
and brilliant character as might command the atten- 
tion of Europe, and be able to struggle with success 
on a great theatre, against the genius of the adverse 
school.”! It may be questioned whether he found 
in Kant more than the same, vigorous protest, undtBV & 
more systematic form, with an immense nomenclature, 
and constituting a philosophical edifice of equal sym- 
metry and vastness. The preference of the more 
boastful system, over a jihilosophy thus chiefly blamed 
for its modest pretensions, does not seem to be en- 
tirely justified by its permanent authority even in the 
country which gave it bii’th ; where, however power- 
ful its influence still continues to be, its doctrines do 
not appear to have now many supporters. Indeed, 

^ Fragments of liis lectures have been recently published in a 
French translation of Dr. Reid, by M. Jonffroy: CEuvres Com- 
pletes de Thomas Reid, voi. iv. Paris, 1828. 

t 1S3 L-~-Ed. 

j Cours de Philosophie, par M. Cousin, le^on xii. Paris, 1828. 

■ P -3: 
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the accomplished professor himself has rapidly shot 
through Kantianism, and now appears to rest or to 
stop at the doctrines of Schelling and Hegel, at a 
point so high, that it is hard to descry from it any 
distinction between objects, — even that indispensable 
distinction between reality and illusion. As the 
works of Reid, and those of Kant, otherwise so dif- 
ferent, appear to be simultaneous elForts of the con- 
servative power of philosophy to expel the mortal 
poison of scepticism, so the exertions of M. Royer 
Collard and M. Cousin, however at variance in meta- 
physical principles, seem to have been chiefly roused 
by the desire of delivering Ethics from that fatal touch 
of personal, and, indeed, gross interest, which the 
science had received in France at the hands of the 
followers of Condillac, — especially Helvetius, St. Lam- 
bert, and Gabanis. The success of these attempts to 
render speculative philosophy once more popular in 
the country of Descartes, has already been consider- 
able. The French youth, whose desire of knowledge 
and love of liberty aiford an auspicious promise of the 
succeeding age, have eagerly received doctrines, of 
which the moral part is so much more agreeable to 
their liberal spirit, than is the Selfish theory, gene- 
I’ated in the stagnation of a corrupt, cruel, and disso- 
lute tyranny. 

These agreeable prospects bring us easily back to 
our subject ; for though the restoration of speculative 
philosophy in the country of Descartes is due to the 
precise statement and vigorous logic of M. Royer 
Collard, the modifications introduced by him into the 
doctrine of Reid coincide with those of Mr. Stewart, 
and would have appeared to agree more exactly, if 
the forms of the French philosopher had not teen 
more dialectical, and the composition of Mr. Stewart 
had retained less of that oratorical character, which 
belonged to a justly celebrated speaker. Amidst excel- 
lencies of the highest order, the writings of the latter, 
it must be confessed, leave some room for criticism. 
He took precautions against offence to the feelings of 
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his contemporaries, more anxiously and frequently 
than the impatient searcher for truth may deem ne- 
cessary. For the sake of promoting the favourable 
reception of philosophy itself, he studies, perhaps too 
visibly, to avoid whatever might raise up prejudices 
against it. His gratitude and native modesty dic- 
tated a superabundant care in softening and excusing 
his dissent from those who had been his own instruc- 
tors, or who were the objects of general reverence. 
Exposed by his station, both to the assaults of po- 
litical prejudice, and to the religious animosities of a 
country where a few sceptics attacked the slumbering 
zeal of a Calvinistic people, it would have been won- 
derful if he had not betrayed more wariness than 
would have been necessary or becoming in a very . 
different position. The fulness of his literature se- 
duced him too much into multiplied illustrations. 
Too many of the expedients happily used to allure 
the young may unnecessarily swell his volumes. Per- 
haps a successive publication in separate parts made 
him more voluminous than he would have been if the 
whole had been at once before his eyes. A peculiar 
susceptibility and delicacy of taste produced forms of 
expression, in themselves extremely beautiful, but of 
which the habitual use is not easily reconcilable with 
the condensation desirable in works necessarily so ex- 
tensive. If, however,, it must be owned that the 
caution incident to his temper, his feelings,, his philo- 
sophy, and his station, has somewhat lengthened his 
composition, it is not less true, that some of the same 
circumstances have contributed towards those pecu- 
liar beauties which place him at the head of the most 
adorned winters on philosophy in our language. 

Few writers rise with more grace from a plain 
groundwork, to the passages which require greater 
animation or embellishment. He gives to narrative, 
according to the precept of Bacon, the colour of the 
time, by a selection of happy expressions from ori- 
ginal writers. Among the secret arts by which he 

P 4 
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dilFuses elegance over Bis diction, may be remar’ted 
tbe skill winch, by deepening or brightening a shade 
in a secondary term, and by opening partial or pre- 
paratory glimpses of a thought to be aftei'wards un- 
folded, unobservedly heightens the import of a word, 
and gives it a new meaning, without any offence 
against old use. It is in this manner that philoso- 
phical originality may be reconciled to purity and 
stability of speech, and that we may avoid new terms, 
which are the easy resource of the unskilful or the 
indolent, and often a characteristic mark of writers 
Avho love their language too little to feel its peculiar 
excellencies, or to study the art of calling forth its 
powers. 

He reminds us not unfrequently of the character 
given by Cicero to one of his contemporaries, “ who 
expressed refined and abstruse thought in soft and 
transparent diction.” His writings are a proof that 
the mild sentiments have their eloquence as well as 
the vehement passions. It would be difficult to name 
works in which so much refined philosophy is joined 
with so fine a fancy, — so much elegant literature, 
with such a delicate perception of the distinguishing 
excellencies of great writers, and with an estimate in 
general so just of the services rendered to Knowledge by 
a succession of philosophers. They are pervaded by a 
philosophical benevolence, which keeps up the ardour of 
his genius, without disturbing the serenity of his mind, 
— which is felt equally in the generosity of his praise, 
and in the tenderness of his censure. It is still more 
sensible in the general tone with which he relates the 
successful progress of the human understanding, among 
many formidable enemies. Those readers are not to be 
envied who limit their admiration to particular parts, 
or to excellencies merely literary, without being 
warmed by the glow of that -honest triumph in the 
advancement of Knowledge, and of that assured faith 
in the final prevalence of Truth and Justice, which 
breathe through every page of them, and give the 
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unity and dignity of a moral purpose to the whole of 
these classical works. 

In quoting poetical passages, some of which throw 
much light on our mental operations, if he sometimes 
prized the moral common-places of Thomson and the 
speculative fancy of Akenside more highly than the 
higher poetry of their betters, it was not to he 
wondered at that the metaj)hysician and the moralist 
should sometimes prevail over the lover of poetry. 
His natural sensibility was perhaps occasionally 
cramped by the cold criticism of an unpoetical age ; 
and some of his remarks may be thought to indicate 
a more constant and exclusive regard to diction- than 
is agreeable to a generation which has been trained 
by tremendous events to a passion for daring inven- 
tions, and to an irregular enthusiasm, impatient of 
minute elegancies and refinements. Many of those 
beauties which his generous criticism delighted to 
magnify in the works of his contemporaries, have 
already faded under the scorching rays of a fiercer 
sun. 

Mr. Stewart employed more skill in contriving, and 
more care in concealing his very important reforms of 
Reid’s doctrines, than others exert to maintain their 
claims to originality. Had his well-chosen language 
of “ laws of human thought or belief” been at first 
adopted in that school, instead of “instinct” and 
“ common sense,” it would have escaped much of the 
reproach (which Dr. Reid himself did not merit) of 
shallowness and popularity. Expressions so exact, 
employed in the opening, could not have failed to 
influence the whole system, and to have given it, not 
only in the general estimation, but in the minds of its 
framers, a more scientific complexion. In those parts 
of Mr. Stewart’s speculations in which he farthest de- 
parted from his general principles, he seems some- 
times, as it Avere, to be suddenly driven back by what 
he unconsciously shrinks from as ungrateful apostacy, 
and to be desirous of making amends to his master, 
by more harshness, than is otherwise natural to him. 
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towards the writers whom he has insensibly ap- 
proached. Hence perhaps the unwonted severity of 
his language towards Tucker and Hartley. It is thus 
at the very time when he largely adopts the principle 
of Association in his excellent Essay on the Beauti- 
ful*, that he treats most rigidly the latter of these 
writers, to whom, though neither the discoverer nor 
the sole advocate of that principle, it surely owes 
the greatest illustration and support. 

In matters of far other importance, causes peidiaps 
someAvhat similar may have led to the like mistake. 
When he absolutely contradicts Dr. Reid, by truly 
stating that “it is more philosophical to resolve the 
poAver of habit into the association of ideas, than to 
resolve the association of ideas into habit,” f he, in 
the sequel of the same volume|, refuses to go farther 
than to oAvn, that “ the theory of Hartley concerning 
the origin of our affections, and of the Moral Sense, is 
a most ingenious refinement on the Selfish system, viad 
that by means of it the force of many of the common 
reasonings against that system is eluded though he 
somewhat inconsistently allows, that “ active prin- 
ciples which, arising from circumstances in which all 
the situations of mankind must agree, are therefore 
common to the whole species, at Avhatever period of 
hfe they may appear, are to be regarded as a part of 
human nature, no less than the instinct of suction, 
in the same manner as the acquired perception of 
distance, by the eye, is to be ranked among the per- 
ceptive powers of man, no less than the original per- 
ceptions of the other senses.” § In another place also 
he makes a remark on mere beauty, which might have 

^ PhilosopHeal Essays, part ii. essay i., especially cliap. vi. 
The condensation, if not omission, of the discussion of the theories 
of Buffier, Reynolds, Burke, and Price, in, this essay, would have 
lessened that temporaxy appearance which is iinsuitahle to a sci- 
entific wox'k. 

f Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind (1792, 4to»), 
voL i. p. 281. 

:j: Ibid. p. 383. § Ibid, p, 385. 
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led him to a more just conclusion respecting the theory 
of the origin of the atfections and the Moral Sense : 
“ It is scarcely necessary for me to ohsei’ve, that, in 
those instances where association operates in heighten- 
ing ” (or he might have said creates) “ the pleasure 
we receive from sight, the pleasing emotion continues 
still to appear, to our consciousness, simple and un- 
compounded.”* To this remark he might have added, 
that until all the separate pleasures he melted into 
one, — as long as any of them are discerned and felt 
as distinct from each other, — the associations are 
incomplete, and the qualities which gratify are not 
called by the name of “ beauty.” In like manner, as 
has been repeatedly observed, it is only when all the 
separate feelings, pleasurable and painful, excited by 
the contemplation of voluntary action, are lost in the 
general sentiments of approbation or disapprobation, 
— when these general feelings retain no trace of the 
various emotions which originally attended different 
actions, — when they are held in a state of perfect 
fusion by the habitual use of the words used hi' 
every language to denote them, that Conscience 
can be said to exist, or that we can be considered as 
endowed with a moral nature. The theory which 
thus ascribes the uniform formation of the Moral 
Faculty to universal and paramount laws, is not a 
refinement of the Selfish system, nor is it any modifi- 
cation of that hypothesis. The partisans of Selfish- 
ness maintain, that in acts of Will the agent must 
have a view to the pleasure or happiness which he 
hopes to I'eap from it : the philosophers who regard the 
social affections and the Moral Sentiments as formed 
by a process of association, on the other hand, contend 
that these affections and sentiments must work them- 
selves clear from every particle of self-regard., before 
they deserve the names of benevolence and of Con- 
science. In the actual state of human motives the 
two systems are not to be likened, but to be contrasted 


* Philosophical Essays, partii. essay i. chap. xi. 
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to each other. It is remarkable that Mr. Stewart, 
who admits the “question respecting the origin of the 
affections to be rather curious than important,”* 
should have held a directly contrary opinion respect- 
ing the Moral Sensef, to which these words, in his 
sense of them, seem to be equally applicable. His 
meaning in the former afS.rmation is, that if the 
affections be acquired, yet they are justly called 
natural; and if their origin be personal, yet their 
nature may and does become disinterested. "VVhat 
circumstance distinguishes the former from the latter 
case ? With respect to the origin of the affections, it 
must not be overlooked that his language is somewhat 
contradictory. For if the theory on that subject from 
which he dissents were merely “ a refinement on the 
Selfish system,” its truth or falsehood could not be 
represented as subordinate; since the controversy 
would continue to relate to the existence of disinter- 
ested motives of human conduct. J It may also be 
observed, that he uniformly represents his opponents 
as deriving the affections from ‘ self-love,’ which, in its 
proper sense, is not the source to which they refer 
even avarice, and which is itself derived from other 
antecedent principles, some of which are inherent, and 
some acquired. If the object of this theory of the rise 
of the most important feelings of human nature were, 
as our philosopher supposes, “ to elude objections 
against the Selfish system,” it would be at best worth- 
less. Its positive merits are several. It affirms the 
actual disinterestedness of human motives, as strongly 
as Butler himself. The explanation of the mental 

* Outlines of Moral Pliilosoplij, p, 93. 

f Outlines, p. 117. ^^TMs is tlie most important question that 
can be stated with respect to the theory of Morals.’’ 

J In the Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers of Man 
(vol. i. p. 164.), Mr. ^tewart has done more manifest injustice to 
the Hartleian theory, by calling it “a doctrine 
same with the Sel^h s^stem/^ and especially by representing 
Hartley, who ought to be rather classed with Butler and Hume, as 
agreeing with Gay, Tucker, and Paley. 
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law, by whicli benevolence and Conscience are formed 
habitually, when it is contemplated deeply, impresses 
on the mind the truth that they not only are but must 
he disinterested. It confirms, as it were, the testimony 
of consciousness, by exhibiting to the Understanding 
the means employed to insure the production of dis- 
interestedness. It affords the only effectual answer 
to the prejudice against the disinterested theory, from 
the multiplication of ultimate facts and implanted 
principles, which, under all its other forms, it seems 
to require. No room is left for this prejudice by a 
representation of disinterestedness, which ultimately 
traces its formation to principles almost as simple as 
those of Hobbes himself. Lastly, every step in just 
generalization is an advance in philosophy. No one 
has yet shown, either that Man is not actually dis- 
interested, or that he may not have been destined to 
become so by such a process as has been described : 
the cause to which the effects are ascribed is a real 
agent, which seems adequate to the appearance ; and 
if future observation should be found to require that 
the theory shall be confined within narrower limits, 
such a limitation mil not destroy its value. 

The acquiescence of Mr. Stewart in Dr. Reid’s 
general re]3resentation of our mental constitution, led 
him to indulge more freely the natural bent of his 
understanding, by applying it to theories of character 
and manners, of life and literature, of taste and the arts, 
rather than to the consideration of those more simple 
principles which rule over human nature under 
every form. His chief work, as he frankly ovms, is 
indeed rather a collection of such theories, pointing 
toward the common end of throwing light on the 
structure and functions of the mind, than a systematic 
treatise, such as might be expected from the title of 
“ Elements.” It is in essays of this kind that he has 
most surpassed other cultivators of mental philosophy. 
His remarks on the effects of casual associations may 
be quoted as a specimen of the most original and just 
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thoughts, conveyed in the best manner. * In this 
beautiful passage, he proceeds from their power of 
confusing speculation to that of disturbing experience 
and of misleading practice, and ends Avith their ex- 
traordinary effect in bestowing on trivial, and even 
ludicrous circumstances, some portion of the dignity 
and sanctity of those sublime pi-inciples with which 
they are associated. The style, at first only clear, 
afterwards admitting the ornaments of a calm and 
grave elegance, and at last rising to as high a strain 
as Philosophy will endure, (all the parts, various as 
their nature is, being held together by an invisible 
thread of gentle transition,) affords a specimen of 
adaptation of manner to matter which it will be hard 
to match in any other philosophical writing. Another 
very fine remark, which seems to be as original as it 
is just, may be quoted as a sample of those beauties 
with which his writings abound. “ The apparent 
coldness and selfishness of mankind may be traced, in 
a great measure, to a want of attention and a want of 
imagination. In the case of those misfortunes which 
happen to ourselves or our near connections, neither 
of these powers is necessary to make us acquainted 
with our situation. But without an uncommon de- 
gree of both, it is impossible for any man to compre- 
hend completely the situation of his neighbour, or to 
have an idea of the greater part of the distress which 
exists in the world. If we feel more for ourselves 
than for others, in the former case the facts are more 
fully before us than they can be in the latter.” f Yet 
several parts of his writings afford the most satisfac- 
tory proof, that his abstinence from what is commonly 
called metaphysical speculation, arose from no inability 
to pursue it with signal success. As examples, his 
observations on “ general terms,” and on “ causation,” 
may be appealed to with perfect confidence. In the 

^ Elem. PMlos. Hum. Mind, voL i. pp. 340 — 352. 

Ibid, vol. i p, 502. 
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first two dissertations of the volume bearing the title 
“ Philosophical Essays,” he with equal boldness and 
acuteness grapples with the most extensive and 
abstruse questions of mental philosophy, and points 
out both the sources and the uttei’most boundaries of 
human knowledge with a Verulamean hand. In 
another part of his writings, he calls what are usually 
denominated first principles of experience, “funda- 
mental laws of human belief, or primary elements of 
human reason ; ” * which last form of expression has 
so close a resemblance to the language of Kant, that 
it should have protected the latter from the imputation 
of writing jargon. 

The excellent volume entitled “ Outlines of Moral 
Philosophy,” though composed only as a text-book 
for the use of his hearers, is one of the most decisive 
proofs that he was perfectly qualified to unite preci- 
sion with ease, to be brief with the utmost clearness, 
and to write with becoming elegance in a style where 
the meaning is not overladen by ornaments. This 
volume contains his properly ethical theory f, which 
is much expanded, but not substantially altered, in his 
Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers, — a 
work almost posthumous, and composed under cir- 
cumstances which give it a deeper interest than can 
be inspired by any desert in science. Though, -with 
his usual modesty, he manifests an anxiety to fasten 
his ethical theory to the kindred speculations of other 
philosophers of the “ Intellectual school,” especially to 
those of Cudworth, — recently clothed in more modern 
phraseology by Price, — yet he still shows that inde- 
pendence and originality which all his aversion from 
parade could not entirely conceal. “ Eight,” “ duty,” 
“ virtue,” “moral obligation,” and the like or the oppo- 
site forms of expression, represent, according to him, 
certain thoughts, which arise necessarily and instan- 
taneously in the mind, (or in the Reason, if we take 

* Ibid. vol. ii. p. 57. f pp. 76—148. 
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that woi’d in the larga sense in "which it denotes all 
that is not emotive) at the contemplation of actions, 
and "which are utterly incapable of all resolution, and 
consequently of all explanation, and "which can be 
kno"wn only by being experienced. These “ thoughts ” 
or “ ideas,” by "whatever name they may be called, are 
followed, — as inexplicably as inevitably, — by plea- 
surable and painful emotions, which suggest the con- 
ception of moral beauty; — a quality of human actions 
distinct from their adherence to^ or deviation f rom rec- 
titude, though generally coinciding with it. The ques- 
tion which a reflecting reader will here put is, 
whether any purpose is served by the introduction of 
the intermediate mental process between the parti- 
cular thoughts and the moral emotions ? How would 
the view be darkened or confused, or indeed in any 
degree changed, by withdrawing that process, or 
erasing the words which attempt to express it? No 
advocate of the intellectual origin of the Moral Faculty 
has yet stated a case in which a mere operation of 
Reason or Judgment, unattended by Emotion, could, 
consistently with the universal opinion of mankind, 
as it is exhibited by the structure of language, be 
said to have the nature or to produce the effects of 
Conscience. Such an example would be equivalent 
to an experimentum crucis on the side of that cele- 
brated theory. The failure to produce it, after long 
challenge, is at least a presumption against it, nearly 
approaching to that sort of decisively discriminative 
experiment. It would be vain to restate what has 
already been too often repeated, that all the objec- 
tions to the Selfish philosophy turn upon the actual 
nature, not upon the original source, of our principles 
of action, and that it is by a confusion of these very 
distinct questions alone that the confutation of 
Hobbes can be made apparently to involve Hartley. 
Mr. Stewart appears, like most other metaphysicians, 
to have blended the inquiry into the nature of our 
Moral Sentiments with that other which only seeks a 
criterion to distinguish moral from immoral habits of 
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feeling and action ; for he considers the appearance of 
the Moral Sentiments at an early age, before the general 
tendency of actions can be ascertained, as a decisive 
objection to the origin of these sentiments in Associ- 
ation, — -an objection which assumes that, if utihty 
be the criterion of Morality, associations with utility 
must be the mode by which the Moral Sentiments are 
formed : but this no skilful advocate of the' theory of 
Association will ever allow. That the main, if not 
sole object of Conscience is to govern our voluntary 
exertions, is manifest : but how could it perform this 
great function if it did not impel the Will ? and how 
could it have the latter effect as a mere act of Eeason, 
or, indeed, in any respect otherwise than as it is 
made up of emotions ? Judgment and Reason are 
therefore preparatory to Conscience, — not properly a 
part of it. The assertion that the exclusion of Reason 
reduces Virtue to be a relative quality, is another in- 
stance of the confusion of the two questions in moral 
theory : for. though a fitness to excite approbation 
may be only a relation of objects to our suscepti- 
bility, yet the proposition that all virtuous actions are 
beneficial, is a, proposition as absolute as any other 
within the range of our understanding. 

A delicate state of health, and an ardent desire to 
devote himself exclusively to study and composition, 
induced Mr. Stewart, while in the full blaze of his repu- 
tation as a lecturer, to retire, in 1810 , from the labour 
of public instruction. This retirement, as he himself 
describes it, was that of a quiet but active life. Three 
quarto and two octavo volumes, besides the magni- 
ficent Dissertation prefixed to the Encyclopsedia Bri- 
tannica, were among its happy fruits. This Disser- 
tation is, perhaps, the most profusely ornamented of 
any of his compositions a peculiarity which must in 
part have arisen from a principle of taste, which re- 
garded decoration as more suitable to the history of 
philosophy than to philosophy itself. But the memo- 
rable instances of Cicero, of Milton, and still more 

VOL. I. Q 
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those of Dryden and Burke, seem to show that there 
is some natural tendency in the fire of genius to burn 
more brightly, or to blaze more fiercely, in the even- 
ing than in the morning of human life. Probably 
the materials which long experience supplies to the 
imagination, the boldness with which a more esta- 
blished reputation arms the mind, and the silence of 
the low but formidable rivals of the higher principles, 
may concur in producing this unexpected and little 
observed effect. 

It was in the last years of his life, when suffering 
under the effects of a severe attack of palsy, with 
which he had been afflicted in 1822, that Mr. Stewart 
most plentifully reaped the fruits of long virtue and 
a well-ordered mind. Happily for him, his own culti- 
vation and exercise of every kindly affection had laid 
up a store of that domestic consolation which none 
who deserve it ever want, and for the loss of which, 
nothing beyond the threshold can make amends. The 
same philosophy which he had cultivated from his 
youth upward employed his dying hand ; aspirations 
after higher and brighter scenes of excellence, always 
blended with his elevated morality, became more ear- 
nest and deeper as worldly passions died away, and 
earthly objects vanished from his sight. 

THOMAS BROWN.* 

A writer, as he advances in life, ought to speak 
with diffidence of systems which he has only begun 
to consider with care after the age in which it be- 
comes hard for his thoughts to flow into new channels. 
A reader cannot be said practically to understand a 
theory, till he has acquired the power of thinking, at 
least for a short time, with the theoiist. Even a 
hearer, with all the helps of voice in the instructor, and 
of countenance from him and from fellow-hearers, 
finds it difficult to perform this necessary process, 


• Born, 1778 ; died, 1820. 
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without either being betrayed into hasty and undis- 
tinguishing assent, or falling, while he is in pursuit of 
an impartial estimate of opinions, into an indifference 
about their truth. I have felt this difficulty in re- 
considering old opinions : but it is perhaps more need- 
ful to own its power, and to warn the reader against 
its effects, in the case of a philosopher well known to 
me, and ivith whom common friendships stood in the 
.stead of much personal intercourse, as' a cement of 
kindness. I very early read Brown’s Observations 
on the Zoonomia of I)r. Darwin, — the perhaps un- 
matched work of a boy in the eighteenth year of his 
age.* His first tract on Causation appeared to me 
to be the finest model of discussion in mental philo- 
sophy since Berkeley and Hume, — with this supe- 
riority over the lattei’, that its aim is that of a philo- 
sopher who seeks to enlarge knowledge, — not that of a 
sceptic, who — even the most illustrious — has no 
better end than that of displaying his powers in con- 
founding and darkeningtruth, — and the happiest efforts 
of whose scepticism cannot be more leniently described 
than as brilliant fits of mental debauchery, f From a 
diligent perusal of his succeeding works at the time 
of their publication, I was prevented by pursuits and 
duties of a very different nature. These causes, to- 
gether with ill health and growing occupation, 

^ Welsli’s Life of Brown, p. 43. a pleasingly aifectionate work, 
full of analytical spirit and metaphysical reading, — of such merit, 
in short, that I could wish to have found in it no phrenology. Ob- 
jections a priori in a case dependent on facts are, indeed, inadmis- 
sible ; even the allowance of presumptions of that nature would 
open so wide a door for prejudices, that at most they can be con- 
sidered only as maxims of logical prudence, which fortify the 
watchfulness of the individual. The fatal objection to phrenology 
seems to me to be, that what is new in it, or peculiar to it, has 
no approach to an adequate foundation in experience. 

f ‘‘Bayle, a writer who, pervading human nature at his ease, 
struck into the province of paradox, as an exercise for the un- 
wearied vigour of his mind ; who, with a soul superior to the 
sharpest attacks of fortune, and a heart practised to the best phi- 
losophy, had not enough of real greatness to overcome that last 
foible of superior minds, the temptation of honour, which the 
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hindered me from reading his Lectures Avith due 
attention, till it has now become a duty to con- 
sider with care that part of them Avhich relates to 
Ethics. 

Dr. Brown was born of one of those families of 
ministers in the Scottish Church, Avho, after a genera- 
tion or two of a humble life spent in piety and use- 
fulness, with no more than needful knowledge, have 
more than once sent forth a man of genius from their 
cool and quiet shade, to make his fellows wiser or better 
by tongue or pen, by head or hand. Even the scanty 
endoAvments and constant residence of that Chui'ch, 
by keeping her ministers far from the objects which 
awaken turbulent passions and disperse the under- 
standing on many pursuits, aifords some of the leisure 
and calm of monastic life, without the exclusion of 
the charities of family and kindred. It may be well 
doubted Avhether this undissipated retirement, which 
during the eighteenth century was very general in 
Scotland, did not make full amends for the loss of 
curious and ornamental knowledge, by its tendency 
to qualify men for professional duty ; with its oppor- 
tunities for the cultivation of the reason for the 
many, and for high meditation, and concentration of 
thought on worthy objects for the few who have capa- 
city for such exertions.* An authentic account of the 
early exercises of BroAvn’s mind is preserved by his 
biographer f , from which it appears that at the age 
of nineteeen he took a part with others (some of 
whom became the most memorable men of their time), 
in the foundation of a private society in Edinburgh, 
under the name of “ the Academy of Physics.” J 

academic exercise of wit is conceived to bring to its professor.’^ 
So says Warburton (Divine Legation, book i. sect. 4.), speaking of 
Eayle, but perhaps in part excosing himself, in a noble strain, of 
which it would have been more agreeable to find the repetition than 
the contrast in his language towards Hume. 

^ See Sir H. Moncreiff’s Life of the Reverend Dr. Erskine. 

f Welsh’s Life of Brown, p. 77., and App. p. 498. 

X A part of the first day’s minutes is here borrowed from Mr. 
Welsh: — « 7th January 1797. —Present, Mr. Erskine, President, 
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The character of Dr. Brown is very attractive, as 
an example of one in whom the utmost tenderness of 
affection, and the indulgence of a flowery fancy, were 
not repressed by the highest cultivation, and by a 
perhaps excessive refinement of intellect. His mind 
soared and roamed through everj'’ region of philosophy 
and poetry ; but his untravelled heart clung to the 
hearth of his father, to the children who shared it wdth 
him, and after them, first to the other partners of his 
childish sports, and then almost solely to those com- 
panions of his youthful studies who continued to be 
the friends of his life. Speculation seemed to keep 
his kindness at home. It is observable, that though 
sparkling with fancy, he does not seem to have been 
deeply or durably touched by those affections which 
are lighted at its torch, or at least tinged with its 
colours. His heart sought little abroad, but con- 
tentedly dwelt in his family and in his study. lie 
was one of those men of genius who repaid the tender 
care of a mother by rocking the cradle of her reposing 
age. He ended a life spent in searching for truth, 

— Mr. Broiigliam, Mr. Beddie, Mr. Brown, Mr. Birbeck, Mr. 
Leyden,” &c. wlio were afterwards joined by Lord Webb Seyinour, 
Messrs. Horner, Jeffrey, Sydney Snaitli, 8cc. Mr. Erskine, wlio thus 
appears at the head of so remarkable an association, and whom dif- 
fidence and untoward circumstances have hitherto withheld from 
the full manifestation of his powers, continued to be the bosom 
friend of Brown to the last. He lias shown the constancy of his 
friendship for others by converting all his invaluable preparations 
for a translation of KSultan Baber’s Commentaries (perhaps the 
best, certainly the most European work of modern Eastern prose) 
into the means of completing the imperfect attempt of Leyden, 
with a regard equally generous to the fame of his early friend, and 
to the comfort of that friend’s surviving relations. The review of 
Baber’s Commentaries, by M. Silvestre de Sacy, in the Journal 
des Savans for May and June 1829, is perhaps one of the best 
specimens extant of the value of literary commendation when it is 
bestowed with conscientious calmness, and without a suspicion of 
bias, by one of the greatest orientalists, in a case where he pro- 
nounces every thing to have been done by Mr. Erskine which 
could have been performed by the most learned and the most scru- 
pulously conscientious of editors and translators.” 

Q 3 
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and exercising love, by desiring that he should be 
buried in his native parish, with his “ dear father 
and mother.” Some of his delightful qualities were 
perhaps hidden from the casual observer in general 
society, by the want of that perfect simplicity of 
manner which is doubtless their natural representa- 
tive. Manner is a better mark of the state of a mind, 
than those large and deliberate actions which form 
what is called conduct ; it is the constant and in- 
sensible transpiration of character. In serious acts a 
man may display himself ; in the thousand nameless 
acts which compose manner, the mind betrays its 
habitual bent. But manner is then only an index of 
disposition, when it is that of men who live at ease 
in the intimate familiarity of friends and equals. It 
may be diverted from simplicity by causes which 
do not reach so deep as the character; — by bad 
models, or by a restless and wearisome anxiety to 
shine, arising from many circumstances, — none of 
which are probably more common than the unseason- 
able exertions of a recluse student in society, and the 
unfortunate attempts of some others, to take by 
violence the admiration of those with whom they do 
not associate with ease. The association with unlike 
or superior companions which least distorts manners, 
is that which takes place with those classes whose 
secure dignity generally renders their own manners 
easy, — with whom the art of pleasing or of not dis- 
pleasing each other in society is a serious concern, — 
who have leisure enough to discover the positive and 
negative parts of the smaller moralities, and who, 
being trained to a watchful eye on what is ludicrous, 
apply the lash of ridicule to affectation, the most 
ridiculous of faults. The busy in every department 
of life are too respectably occupied to form these 
manners: they are the frivolous work of polished 
idleness ; and perhaps their most serious value con- 
sists in the war which they wage against affectation, — 
though even there they betray their origin in punish- 
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ing it, not as a deviation from nature, but as a badge 
of vulgarity. 

The prose of Dr. Brown is brilliant to excess: it 
must not be denied that its beauty is sometimes 
womanly, — that it too often melts down precision into 
elegance, — that it buries the main idea under a load 
of illustration, of which every part is expanded and 
adorned with such visible labour, as to withdraw the 
mind from attention to the thoughts which it pro- 
fesses to introduce more easily into the undei’- 
standing. It is darkened by excessive brightness ; it 
loses ease and liveliness by over-dress; and, in the 
midst of its luscious sweetness, we wish for the strik- 
ing and homely illustrations of Tucker, and for the 
pithy and sinewy sense of Paley ; — either of whom, 
by a single short metaphor from a familiar, perhaps 
a low object, could at one blow set the two worlds of 
Reason and Fancy in movement. 

It would be unjust to censure severely the decla- 
matory parts of his Lectures: they are excusable in 
the first warmth of composition ; they might even be 
justifiable allurements in attracting young hearers to 
abstruse speculations. Had he lived, he would pro- 
bably have taken his thoughts out of the declamatory 
forms of spoken address, and given to them the ap- 
pearance, as well as the reality, of deep and subtile 
discussion. The habits, indeed, of so successful a 
lecturer, and the natural luxuriance of his mind, 
could not fail to have somewhat affected all his com- 
positions ; but though he might still have fallen short 
of simplicity, he certainly would have avoided much 
of the diffusion, and even common-place, which hang 
heavily on original and brilliant thoughts: for it must 
be owned, that though, as a thinker, he is unusually 
original, yet when he falls among the declaimers, he 
is infected by their common-places. In like mannei', 
he would assuredly have shortened, or left out, many 
of the poetical quotations which he loved to recite, 
and which hearers even beyond youth hear with 
delight. There are two very different sorts of pas- 

Q 4 
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sages of poetry to be found in works on philosophy, 
which are as far asunder from each other in value as 
in matter. A philosopher will admit some of those 
wonderful lines or words which bring to light the 
infinite varieties of character, the furious bursts or 
wily workings of passion, the winding approaches of 
temptation, the slippery path to depravity, the beauty 
of tenderness, and the grandeur of what is awful and 
holy in Man. In every such quotation, the moral 
philosopher, if he be successful, uses the best materials 
of his science ; for what are they but the results of 
experiment and observation on the human heart, per- 
formed by artists of far other skill and power than 
his ? They are facts which could have only been 
ascertained by Homer, by Dante, by Shakspeare, by 
Cervantes, by Milton. Every year of admiration 
since the unknown period when the Ihad first gave 
delight, has extorted new pi’oofs of the justness of the 
picture of human nature, from the responding hearts 
of the admirers. Every strong feeling which these 
masters have excited, is a successful repetition of 
their original experiment, and a continually growing 
evidence of the greatness of their discoveries. Quo- 
tations of this nature may be the most satisfactory, 
as well as the most delightful, proofs of philosophical 
positions. Others of inferior merit are not to be in- 
terdicted: a pointed maxim, especially when familiar, 
pleases, and is recollected. I cannot entirely conquer 
my passion for the Roman and Stoical declamation of 
some passages in Lucan and Akenside : but quota- 
tions from those who have written on philosophy in 
verse, or, in other words, from those who generally 
are inferior philosophers, and voluntarily deliver their 
doctrines in the most disadvantageous form, seem to 
be unreasonable. It is agreeable, no doubt, to the 
philosopher, and still more to the youthful student, to 
meet his abstrase ideas clothed in the sonorous verse 
of Akenside ; the surprise of the unexpected union of 
verse with science is a very lawTul enjoyment: but 
such shght and momentary pleasures, though they 
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may tempt the -writer to display them, do not excuse 
a vain effort to obtrude them on the sympathy of the 
searcher after truth in after-times. It is peculiarly 
unlucky that Dr. Brown should have sought sup- 
posed ornament from the moral common-places of 
Thomson, rather than from that illustration of philo- 
sophy which is really to be found in his picturesque 
strokes. , 

Much more need not be said of Dr. Brown’s own 
poetry, — somewhat voluminous as it is,— -than that it 
indicates fancy and feeling, and rises at least to the 
rank of an elegant accompbshment. It may seem a 
paradox, but it appears to me that he is really most 
poetical in those poems and passages which have 
the most properly metaphysical character. For every 
varied form of life and nature, when it is habitually 
contemplated, may inspire feeling; and the just re- 
presentation of these feelings may be poetical. Dr. 
Brown observed Man, and his wider world, with the 
eye of a metaphysician ; and the dark results of such 
contemplations, when he reviewed them, often filled 
his soul with feelings which, being both grand and 
melancholy, were truly poetical. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, few readers can be touched with fellow-feelings. 
He sings to few, and must be content with sometimes 
moving a string in the soul of the lonely visionary, 
who, in the day-dreams of youth, has felt as well as 
meditated on the mysteries of nature. His heart has 
pi’oduced charming passages in aU his poems ; but, 
generally speaking, they are only beautiful works of 
art and imitation. The choice of Akenside as a 
favouiite and a model may, without derogation from 
that writer, be considered as no proof of a poetically 
formed mind.* There is more poetry in many single 

* His accomplished friend Mr. Erskine confesses that Brown’s 
poems “ are not written in the language of plain and gross emotion. 
The string touched is too delicate for general sympathy. They 
are in an unknown tongue to one half ” (he might have said nine- 
teen twentieths) ‘^of the reading part of the community.” —Welsh’s 
Life of Brown, p. 43L 
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lines of Cowper than in volumes of sonorous verses 
such as Akenside’s. Philosophical poetry is very 
different from versified philosophy : the former is 
the highest exertion of genius ; the latter cannot be 
ranked above the slighter amusements of ingenuity. 
Dr. Brown’s poetry was, it must be owned, composed 
either of imitations, which, with some exceptions, may 
be produced and read without feeling, or of effusions 
of such feelings only as meet a rare and faint echo in 
the human breast. 

A few words only can here be bestowed on the 
intellectual part of his philosophy. It is an open 
revolt against the authority of Reid ; and, by a 
curious concurrence, he began to lecture nearly 
at the moment when the doctrines of that philosopher 
came to be taught with applause in France. Mr. 
Stewart had dissented from the language of Reid, and 
had widely departed from his opinions on several 
secondary theories: Dr. Brown rejected them en- 
tirely. tie very justly considered the claim of Reid 
to the merit of detecting the universal delusion which 
had betrayed philosophers into the belief that ideas 
which were the sole objects of knowledge had a se- 
parate existence, as a proof of his having mistaken 
their illustrative language for a metaphysical opinion * ; 
but he does not do justice to the service which Reid 
really rendered to mental science, by keeping the 
attention of all future speculators in a state of more 
constant watchfulness against the transient influence 
of such an illusion. His choice of the term “ feeling ”f 
to denote the operations which we usually refer to 
the Understanding, is evidently too wide a departure 
from its ordinary use, to have any probability of 
general adoption. No definition can strip so familiar 
a word of the thoughts and emotions which have so 
long accompanied it, so as to fit it for a technical 
term of the highest abstraction. If we can be said 
to have a feeling “ of the equality of the angle of 

* Brown’s Lectures, vol. ii. pp. 1 — 49. 


t Ibid. vol. i. p. 220. 
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forty-five to half the angle of ninety degrees,’”* 
we may call Geometry and Arithmetic sciences of 
“ feeling.” He has very forcibly stated the necessity of 
assuming “ the primary universal intuitions of direct 
lelieff which, in their nature, are incapable of all 
proof. They seem to he accurately described as 
notions which cannot be conceived separately, but 
without which nothing can be conceived. They are 
not only necessary to reasoning and to belief, but to 
thought itself. It is equally impossible to prove or 
to disprove them. He has very justly blamed the 
school of Reid for “an extravagant and ridiculous” 
multiplication of those principles which he truly 
represents as inconsistent with sound philosophy. 
To philosophize is indeed nothing more than to sim- 
plify securely, f 

The substitution of “ suggestion” for the former 
phrase of “association of ideas,” would hardly deserve 
notice in so cursory a view, if it had not led him to a 
serious misconception of the doctrines and deserts of 
other philosophers. The fault of the latter phrase is 
rather in the narrowness of the last than in the in- 
adequacy of the first word. ‘ Association ’ presents the 
fact in the light of a relation between two mental acts: 

‘ suggestion ’ denotes rather ilas power of the one to call 
up the other. But whether we say that the sight of 
ashes ‘ suggests ’ fire, or that the ideas of fire and ashes 
are ‘ associated,’ we mean to convey the same fact, and, 
in both cases, an exact thinker means to accompany 
the fact with no hypothesis. Dr. Brovm has supposed 


^ Ibid. vol. i. p. 252. 

f Dr. Brown always expresses Mmself best where he is short and 
familiar. ^^An hypothesis is nothing more than a reason for 
making one expeidment or observation rather than another.” — - 
Lectures, vol. i. p. 170. In 1812, as the present writer observed to 
him that Eeid and Hume diffei’ed more in words than in opinion, 
he answered,' ^2Yes, Reid bawled out, we must believe an outward 
world, but added in a whisper, we can give no reason for our 
belief: Hume cries out, we can give no reason for such a notion, 
and whispers, I own we cannot get rid of it.” 
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the ■word “ association” as intended to a'ffirm that there 
is some “intermediate process”* het'preen the ori- 
ginal succession of the mental acts and the power 
which they acquired therefrom of calling up each 
other. This is quite as much to raise up imaginary 
antagonists for the honour of conquering them, as he 
justly reprehends Dr. Reid for doing in the treatment 
of preceding philosophers. He falls into another 
more important and unaccountable error, in repre- 
senting his own reduction of Mr. Hume’s principles 
of association ( — resemblance, contrariety, causation, 
contiguity in time or place) to the one principle of 
contiguity, as a discovery of his own, by which his 
theory is distinguished from “ the universal opinion 
of philosophers.” f Nothing but too exclusive a con- 
sideration of the doctrines of the Scottish school 
could have led him to speak thus of what was hinted 
by Aristotle, distinctly laid down by Hobbes, and 
fully unfolded both by Hartley and Condillac. He 
has, however, extremely enlarged the proof and the 
illustration of this law of mind, by the exercise of “ a 
more subtile analysis” and the disclosure of “a finer 
species of proximity.” J As he has thus aided and 
confirmed, though he did not discover, the general law, 
so he has rendered a new and very important service 
to mental science, by drawing attention to what he 
properly calls “ secondary laws of Suggestion ”§ or 
Association, which modify the action of the general 
law, and must be distinctly considered, in order to 
explain its connection -with the phenomena. The 
enumeration and exposition are instructive, and the 
example is worthy of commendation. For it is in this 
lower region of the science that most remains to be 
discovered; it is that which rests most on observation, 
and least tempits to controversy : it is by improvements 
in this part of our knowledge that the foundations are 
secured, and the whole building so repaired as to rest 
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steadily on them. The distinction of common lan- 
guage between the head and the hearl , which, as we 
have seen, is so often overlooked or misapplied by 
metaphysicians, is, in the system of Brown, signified 
by the terms “mental states” and “ emotions.” It 
is unlucky that no single word could be found for the 
former, and that the addition of the generic term 
“ feeling ” should disturb its easy comprehension, when 
it is applied more naturally. 

In our more proper province Brown followed 
Butler (who appears to have been chiefly known to 
him through the writings of Mr. Stewart), in his the- 
ory of the social affections. Their disinterestedness 
is enforced by the arguments of both these philo- 
sophers, as well as by those of Hutcheson. * It is ob- 
servable, however, that Brown applies the principle 
of Suggestion, or Association, boldly to this part of 
human nature, and seems inclined to refer to it even 
Sympathy itself, f It is hard to understand how, 
with such a disposition on the subject of a principle 
so generally thought ultimate as Sympathy, he should, 
inconsistently with himself, follow Mr. Stewart in 
representing the theory which derives the affections 
from Association as “ a modification of the Selfish sys- 
tem.” J He mistakes that theory when he states, that 
it derives the affections from our experience that our 
own interest is connected with that of others ; since, 
in truth, it considers our regard to our own interest 
as formed from the same original pleasures by asso- 
ciation, which, by the like process, may and do di- 
rectly generate affections towards others, without 
passing through the channel of regard to our general 
happiness. But, says he, this is only an hypothesis, 
since the formation of these affections is acknow- 
ledged to belong to a time of which there is no rc- 
membrance§ ; — an objection fatal to every theory of 
any mental functions, — subversive, for example, of 

^ Ibid. voL iii. p. 248. f Ibid. vol. iv, p. 82. 

Ij. Ibid. vol. iii. p. 282. § Ibid. voL iv. p. 87. 
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Berkeley’s discovery of acquired visual perception, 
and most strangely inconsistent in the mouth of a 
philosopher whose numerous simplifications of mental 
theory are and must be founded on occurrences which 
precede experience. It is in all other cases, and 
it must be in this, suflicient that the principle of the 
theory is really existing, — that it explains the appear- 
ances, — that its supposed action resembles what we 
know to be its action in those similar cases of which 
we have direct experience. Lastly, he in express 
words admits that, according to the theory to which 
he objects, we have affections which are at present 
disinterested.* Is it not a direct contradiction in 
terms to call such a theory “ a modification of the 
Selfish system?” His language in the sequel clearly 
indicates a distrust of his own statement, and a sus- 
picion that he is not only inconsistent with himself, 
but altogether mistaken, f 

As we enter farther into the territory of Ethics, we 
at length discover a distinction, originating with 
Brown, the neglect of which by preceding speculators 
we have more than once lamented as productive of 
obscurity and confusion. “ The moral affections,” 
says he, “which I consider at present, I consider 
rather physiologically” (or, as he elsewhere better 
expresses it, “psychologically”) “than ethically, as 
parts of our mental constitution, not as involving the 
fulfilment or violation of duties'’ J He immediately, 
however, loses sight of this distinction, and reasons 
inconsistently with it, instead of following its proper 
consequences in his analysis of Conscience. Perhaps, 
indeed, (for the words are capable of more than one 
sense) he meant to distinguish the virtuous affec- 
tions from those sentiments which have Mor ali ty 
exclusively in view, rather than to distinguish the 
theory of Moral Sentiment from the attempt to as- 

^ Ibid. vol. iy. p. 87. 

X Ibid. vol. iii. p. 231. 


f Ibid. vol. iv. pp. 94—97. 
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certain the characteristic quality of right action. 
Friendship is conformable in its dictates to Morality ; 
but it may, and does exist, without any view to it; 
he who feels the affections, and performs the duties 
of friendship, is the object of that distinct emotion 
which is called “ moral approbation.” 

It is on the subject of Conscience that, in imitation 
of Mr. Stewart, and with the arguments of that phi- 
losopher, he makes his chief stand against the theory 
which considers the formation of that master faculty 
itself as probably referable to the necessary and uni- 
versal operation of those laws of human nature to 
which he himself ascribes almost every other state of 
mind. On both sides of this question the supremacy 
of Conscience is alike held to be venerable and ab- 
solute. Once more, be it remembered, that the ques- 
tion is purely philosophical, and is only whether, 
from the impossibility of explaining its formation by 
more general laws, we are reduced to the necessity of 
considering it as an original fact in human nature, of 
which no further account can be given. Let it, 
however, be also remembered, that we are not driven 
to this supposition by the mere circumstance, that no 
satisfactory explanation has yet appeared; for there 
are many analogies in an unexplained state of mind 
to states already explained, which may justify us in 
believing that the explanation requires only more ac- 
curate observation, and more patient meditation, to 
be brought to that completeness which it probably 
will attain. 


SECTION VII. 

GENERAL KEMAEKS. 

The oft-repeated warning with which the foregoing 
section concluded being again premised, it remains 
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that we should offer a few observations, which natu- 
rally occur on the consideration of Dr. Brown’s argu- 
ment in support of the proposition, that moral appro- 
bation is not only in its mature state independent of, 
and superior to, any other principle of human nature 
(regarding which there is no dispute), but that its 
origin is altogether inexplicable, and that its exist- 
ence is an ultimate fact in mental science. Though 
these observations are immediately occasioned by the 
writings of Brown, they are yet, in the main, of a 
general nature, and might have been made without 
reference to any particular writer. 

The term “suggestion,” which might be inoffensive 
in describing merely intellectual associations, becomes 
peculiarly unsuitable when it is applied to those com- 
binations of thought with emotion, and to those unions 
of feeling, which compose the emotive nature of Man. 
Its common sense of a sign recalling the thing signi- 
fied, always embroils the new sense vainly forced 
upon it. No one can help owning, that if it were 
consistently pursued, so as that we were to speak of 
“suggesting a feeling ”or “passion,” the language would 
be universally thought absurd. To “ suggest love” or 
“ hatred” is a mode of expression so manifestly incon- 
gruous, that most readers would choose to understand 
it as suggesting reflections on the subject of these pas- 
sages. “ Suggest” would not commonly be understood 
as synonymous with “ revive” or “ rekindle.” Defects 
of the same sort may indeed be found in the parallel 
phrases of most, if not all, philosophers; and all of 
them proceed from the erroneous but prevalent notion, 
that the law of Association produces only such a close 
union of a thought and a feeling, as gives one the 
power of reviving the other ;~the truth being that it 
forms them into a new compound, in which the pro- 
perties of the component parts are no longer discover- 
able, and wdiich may itself become a substantive 
principle of human nature. They supposed the con- 
dition, produced by the power of that law, to resemble 
that of material substances in a state of mechanical 
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separation ; whereas in reality it may he better likened 
to a chemical combination of the same substances, 
from which a totally new product arises. Their lan- 
guage involves a confusion of the question which re- 
lates to the origin of the principles of human activity, 
with the other and far more important question which 
relates to their nature ; and as soon as this distinction 
is hidden, the theorist is either betrayed into the 
Selfish system by a desire of clearness and simplicity, 
or tempted to the needless multiplication of ultimate 
facts by mistaken anxiety for what he supposes to be 
the guards of our social and moral nature. The 
defect is common to Brown with his predecessoi’s, but 
in him it is less excusable ; for he saw the truth and 
recoiled from it. It is the main defect of the term 
“ association ” itself, that it does not, till after long 
use, convey the notion of a peiTect union, but rather 
leads to that of a combination Avhich may be dissolved, 
if not at pleasure, at least with the helj) of care and 
exertion ; which is utterly and dangei'ously false in 
the important cases where such unions are considered 
as constituting the most essential principles of human 
nature. Men can no more dissolve these unions than 
they can disuse their habit of judging of distance by 
the eye, and often by the ear. But “suggestion” 
implies, that what suggests is separate from what is 
suggested, and consequently negatives that unity in 
an active principle which the whole analogy of nature, 
as well as our own direct consciousness, shows to be 
perfectly compatible with its origin in composition. 

Large concessions are, in the first place, to be re- 
marked, which must be stated, because they very 
much narrow the matter in dispute. Those who, be- 
fore Brown, contended against “beneficial tendency” 
as the standard of Morality, have either shut their 
eyes on the connection of Virtue with general utility, 
or carelessly and obscurely allowed, without further 
remark, a connection which is at least one of the 
most remarkable and important of ethical facts. He 
acts more boldly, and avowedly discusses “ the rela- 
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tion of Virtue to Utility.” He was compelled by that 
discussion to make those concessions which so much 
abridge this controversy. “Utility and Virtue are 
so related, that there is perhaps no action generally 
felt to be virtuous, which it would not be beneficial 
that all men in similar circumstances should imitate.” * 
“ In every case of benefit or injury willingly done, 
there arise certain emotions of moral approbation or 
disapprobation.” f “ The intentional produce of evil, 
as pure evil, is always hated, and that of good, as 
pure good, always loved.” J All virtuous acts are 
thus admitted to be universally beneficial ; Morality 
and the general benefit are acknowledged always to 
coincide. It is hard to say, then, why they should 
not be reciprocally tests of each other, though in a 
very different way ; — the virtuor;s feelings, fitted as 
they are by immediate appearance, by quick and 
powerful action, to be sufficient tests of Morality in 
the mouient of action, and for all practical purposes ; 
while the consideration of tendency of those acts to 
contribute to general happiness, a more obscure and 
slowly discoverable quality, should be applied in 
general reasoning, as a test of the sentiments and 
dispositions themselves. In cases where such last- 
mentioned test has been applied, no proof has been 
attempted that it has ever deceived those who used it 
in the proper place. It has uniformly served to jus- 
tify our moral constitution, and to show how reason- 
able it is for us to be guided in action by our higher 
feelings. At all events it should be, but has not been 
considered, that from these concessions alone it fol- 

* Lectures, vol.iv. p.45. The unphilosophical word “ perhaps ” 
must be struck out of the proposition, unless the whole be con- 
sidered as a mere conjecture ; it limits no affirmation, hut destroys 
it, by converting it into a guess. See the like concession, vol. iv. 
p. 33., with some words interlarded, which betray a sort of re- 
luctance and fluctuation, indicative of the difficulty with which 
Brown struggled to withhold his assent from truths which he un- 
reasonably dreaded. 

■f Ibid. voL iii. p. 567. 


f Ibid. vol. iii. p. 621. 
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lows, that beneficial tendency is at least one constant 
property of Virtue. Is not this, in effect, an admission 
that beneficial tendency does distinguish virtuous acts 
and dispositions from those which we call vicious ? If 
the criterion be incomplete or delusive, let its faults 
be specified, and let some other quality be pointed 
out, which, either singly or in combination with bene- 
ficial tendency, may more perfectly indicate the dis- 
tinction. But let us not be assailed by arguments 
which leave untouched its value as a test, and are in 
truth directed only against its fitness as an immediate 
incentive and guide to right action. To those who 
contend for its use in the latter character, it must be 
left to defend, if they can, so untenable a position .■ 
but all others must regard as pure sophistry the use 
of arguments against it as a test, which really show 
nothing more than its acknowledged unfitness to be a 
motive. 

When voluntary benefit and voluntary injury are 
pointed out as the main, if not the sole objects of 
moral approbation and disapprobation, — when we are 
told truly, that the production of , good, as good, is 
always loved, and that of evil, as such, alway s hated, 
can we require a more clear, short, and unanswerable 
proof, that beneficial tendency is an essential quality 
of Virtue ? It is indeed an evidently necessary conse- 
quence of this statement, that if benevolence be 
amiable in itself, our afiection for it must increase 
with its extent, and that no man can be in a per- 
fectly right state of mind, who, if he consider general 
happiness at all, is not ready to acknowledge that a 
good man must regard it as being in its own nature 
the most desirable of all objects, however the consti- 
tution arid circumstances of human nature may render 
it unfit or impossible to pursue it directly as the object 
of life. It is at the same time apparent that no such 
man can consider any habitual disposition, clearly 
discerned to be in its whole result at variance with 
general happiness, as not unworthy of being culti- 
vated, or as not fit to be rooted out. It is manifest 
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that, if it were otherwise, he would cease to be bene- 
volent. As soon as we conceive the sublime idea of 
a Being who not only foresees, but commands, all the 
consequences of the actions of all voluntary agents, 
this scheme of reasoning appears far more clear. In 
such a case, if our moral sentiments remain the same, 
they compel us to attribute His whole government of 
the world to benevolence. The consequence is as 
necessary as in any process of reason ; for if our 
moral nature be supposed, it wiU appear self-evident, 
that it is as much impossible for us to love and revere 
such a Being, if we ascribe to Him a mixed or imper- 
fect benevolence, as to believe the most positive con- 
tradiction in terms. ISTow, as Religion consists in that 
love and reverence, it is evident that it cannot subsist 
without a belief in benevolence as the sole principle of 
divine government. It is nothing to toll us that this 
is not a process of reasoning, or, to speak more ex- 
actly, that the first propositions are assumed. The 
first propositions in every discussion relating to intel- 
lectual operations must likewise be assumed. Con- 
science is not Reason, but it is not less an essential 
part of human nature. Principles which are es- 
sential to all its opei’ations are as much entitled to 
immediate and implicit assent, as those principles 
which stand in the same relation to the reasoning 
faculties. The laws prescribed by a benevolent Being 
to His creatures must necessarily be founded on the 
principle of promoting their happiness. It would be 
singular indeed, if the proofs of the goodness of God, 
legible in every part of Nature, should not, above all 
others, be most discoverable and conspicuous in the 
beneficial tendency of His moral laws. 

But we are asked, if tendency to general welfare be 
the standard of Virtue, why is it not always present 
to the contemplation of every man -who does or prefers 
a virtuous action ? Must not Utility be in that case 
“ the felt essence of Virtue?”* Why are other ends, 
besides general happiness, fit to be morally pursued? 

^ Lectures, voL iv. p, 38. 
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These questions, which are all founded on that con- 
fusion of the theory of actions with the theory of senti- 
ments, against which the reader was so early warned*, 
might be dismissed with no more than a reference to 
that distinction, from the forgetfulness of Avhich they 
have arisen. By those advocates of the principle of 
Utility, indeed, who hold it to be a necessary part 
of their system, that some glimpse at least of tendency 
to personal or general well-being is an essential part of 
the motives which render an action virtuous, these 
questions cannot be satisfactorily answered. Against 
such they are arguments of irresistible force; but 
against the doctrine itself, rightly understood and 
justly bounded, they are altogether powerless. The 
reason why there may, and must be many ends 
morally more fit to be pursued in practice than 
general happiness, is plainly to be found in the 
limited capacity of Man. A perfectly good Being, 
who foresees and comniands all the consequences of 
action, cannot indeed be conceived by us to have any 
other end in view than general well-being. Why evil 
exists under that perfect government, is a question 
towards the solution of which the human understand- 
ing can scarcely advance a single step. But all who 
hold the evil to exist only for good, and own their in- 
ability to explain why or how, are perfectly exempt 
from any charge of inconsistency in their obedience 
to the dictates of their moral nature. The measure 
of the faculties of Man renders it absolutely necessary 
for him to have many other practical ends ; the pur- 
suit of all of which is moral, Avhen it actually tends to 
general hap^iiness, though that last end never entered 
into the contemplation of the agent. It is impossible 
for us to calculate the effects of a single action, any 
more than the chances of a single life. But let it not 
bo hastily concluded, that the calculation of con- 
sequences is impossible in moral subjects. To calculate 
the general tendency of every sort of human action, 

* See supra, -p. 14. 
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is a possible, easy, and common operation. The 
general good effects of temperance, prudence, fortitude, 
justice, benevolence, gratitude, veracity, fidelity, of 
the affections of kindred, and of love for our country, 
are the subjects of calculations which, taken as gene- 
ralities, are absolutely unerring. They are founded 
on a larger and firmer basis of more uniform experience, 
than any of those ordinary calculations which govern 
prudent men in the whole business of life. An appeal 
to these daily and familiar transactions furnishes at 
once a decisive answer, both to those advocates of 
Utility who represent the consideration of it as a 
necessary ingredient in virtuous motives, as well as 
moral approbation, and to those opponents who turn 
the unwarrantable inferences of unskilful advocates 
into proofs of the absurdity into which the doctrine 
leads. 

The cultivation of all the habitual sentiments from 
which the various classes of virtuous actions flow, the 
constant practice of such actions, the strict observance 
of rules in all that province of Ethics which can be 
subjected to rules, the watchful care of all the out- 
works of eveiy part of duty, and of that descending 
series of useful habits which, being securities to Virtue, 
become themselves virtues, — are so many ends which 
it is absolutely necessary for man to pursue and to 
seek for their own sake. “ I saw D’Alembert,” says 
a very late writer, “ congratulate a young man very 
coldly, who brought him a solution of a problem. 
The young man said, ‘I have done this in order to 
have a seat in the Academy.’ ‘ Sir,’ answered D’Alem- 
bert, ‘with such dispositions you never wifi, earn one. 
Science must be loved for its oath sake, and not for 
the advantage to be derived. No other principle will 
enable a man to make progress in the sciences.”’ * It 
is singular that D’Alembert should not perceive the 
extensive application of this truth to the Avhole nature 
of Man. No man can make progress in a virtue Avho 


* M4raoires de Montlosier, vol. i. p. 50. 
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does not seek it for its own sake. No man is a friend, 
a lover of his country, a kind father, a dutiful son, 
Avho does not consider the cultivation of affection and 
the performance of duty in aU these cases, respectively, 
as incumbent on him for their own sake, and not for 
the advantage to he derived from them,. Whoever 
serves another with a view of advantage to himself is 
universally acknowledged not to act from affection.. 
But the more immediate application of this truth to. 
our purpose is, that in the case of those virtues winch 
are the means of cultivating and preserving other 
virtues, it is necessary to acq[uire love and reverence 
for the secondary Aurtues for their own sake, ’Ruthout 
Avhich they never Avill be effectual means of sheltering 
and strengthening those intrinsically higher qualities 
to Avhich they are appointed to minister. Every 
moral act must he considered as an end, and men 
must banish from their practice 'the regard to the most 
naturally subordinate duty as a means. Those who 
are perplexed by the supposition that secondary vir- 
tues, making up by the extent of theip beneficial 
tendency for what in each particular instance they may 
Avant in magnitude, may become of as great importance 
as the ’primary Aurtues themselves, would do well 
to consider a parallel though very homely case. A 
house is useful for many purposes ; many of these pur- 
poses are in themselves, for the time, more important 
than shelter. The destruction of the house may, 
nevertheless, become a greater evil than the defeat of 
several of these purposes, because it is permanently 
convenient, and indeed necessary to the execution of 
most of them. A floor is made for warmth, for dry- 
ness, — to support tables, chairs, beds, and all the 
household implements which contribute to accommo- 
dation and to pleasure. The floor is valuable only as 
a means; but, as the only means by Avhich ma;ny ends 
are attained, it may be much more valuable than some 
of them. The table might be, and generally is, of 
more valuable timber than the floor ; but the workman 
Avho should for that reason take more pains in making 

' R 4 
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the table strong, than the floor secure, would not long 
he employed by customers of common sense. 

The connection of that part of Morality which re- 
gulates the intercourse of the sexes with benevolence, 
aftbrds the most striking instance of the very great 
importance which may belong to a virtue, in itself 
secondary, but on which the genei’al cultivation of the 
highest virtues permanently depends. Delicacy and 
modesty may be thought chiefly worthy of cultivation, 
because they guard puiity ; but they must be loved 
for their own sake, without which they cannot flourish. 
Purity is the sole school of domestic fidelity, and do- 
mestic fidelity is the only nursery of the affections 
between parents and children, from children towards 
each other, and, through these affections, of all the 
kindness which renders the world habitable. At each 
step in the progTess, the appropriate end must be 
loved for its own sake ; and it is easy to see how the 
only means of sowing the seeds of benevolence, in all 
its forms, may become of far greater importance than 
many of the modifications and exertions even of be- 
nevolence itself. To those who will consider this 
subject, it will not long seem strange that the sweetest 
and most gentle affections grow up only under the 
appai’ently cold and dark shadow of stern duty. The 
obligation is strengthened, not weakened, by the consi- 
deration that it arises from human imperfection ; which 
only proves it to be founded on the nature of man. 
It is enough that the pursuit of all these separate ends 
leads to general well-being, the promotion of which is 
the final purpose of the Creation. 

The last and most specious ai’gument against bene- 
ficial tendency, even as a test, is conveyed in the 
question. Why moral approbation is not bestowed on 
every thing beneficial, instead of being confined, as it 
confessedly is, to voluntary acts? It may plausibly 
be said, that the establishment of the beneficial ten- 
dency of all those voluntary acts which are the objects 
of moral appi’obation, is not sufficient ; — since, if such 
tendency be the standard, it ought to follow, that 
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whatever is useful should also be morally approved. 
To answer, as has before been done*, that experience 
gradually limits moral approbation and disapprobation 
to voluntary acts, by teaching us that they influence 
the Will, but are wholly wasted if they be applied to 
any other object, — though the fact be true, and con- 
tributes somewhat to the result, — is certainly not 
enough. It is at best a partial solution.’ Perhaps, 
on reconsideration, it is entitled only to a secondary 
place. To seek a foundation for universal, ardent, 
early, and immediate feelings, in |)rocesses of an in- 
tellectual natui'e, has, since the origin of philosophy, 
been the grand error of ethical inquirers into human 
nature. To seek for such a foundation in Association, 
— an early and insensible pi’ocess, which confessedly 
mingles itself with the composition of our first and 
simplest feelings, and which is common to both parts 
of our nature, is not liable to the same animadversion. 
If Conscience be uniformly produced by the regular 
and harmonious co-operation of many processes of 
association, the objection is in reality a challenge to 
produce a complete theory of it, founded on that prin- 
ciple, by exhibiting such a full account of all these 
processes as may satisfactorily explain why it proceeds 
thus far and no farther. This would be a very 
arduous attempt, and perhaps it may be premature. 
But something may be more modestly tried towards 
an outline, Avhich, though it may leave many j^rti- 
culars unexplained, may justify a reasonable expec- 
tation that they are not incapable of explanation, 
and may even now assign such reasons for the limita- 
tion of approbation to voluntary acts, as may convert 
the objection derived from that fact into a corrobora- 
tion of the doctifines to which it has been opposed as 
an insurmountable difficulty. Such an attempt will 
naturally lead to the close of the present Dissertation. 
The attempt has indeed been already made f , but not 
without great apprehensions on the part of the author 

f S&e. supra, p. 164. et seq. 


^ See sup7a, p. 145. 
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that he has not been clear enough, especially in those 
parts which appeared to himself to owe most to his 
own reflection. He will now endeavour, at the ex- 
pense of some I’epetition, to be more satisfactory. 

There must be primary pleasures, pains, and even 
appetites, which arise from no prior state of mind, 
and which, if explained at all, can be derived only 
from bodily organization; for if there were not, there 
could be no secondary desires. What the number of 
the underived principles may be, is a question to 
which the answers of philosophers have been ex- 
tremely various, and of which the consideration is 
not necessary to our present purpose. The rules of 
philosophizing, however, require that causes should 
not be multiplied without necessity. Of two ex- 
planations, therefore, which give an equally satisfac- 
tory account of appearances, that theory is manifestly 
to be preferred which supposes the smaller number 
of ultimate and inexplicable principles. This maxim, it 
is true, is subject to three indispensable conditions : — 
1st, That the principles employed in the explanation 
should be known really to exist ; in which consists 
the main distinction between hypothesis and theory. 
Gravity is a principle universally known to exist ; 
ether and a nervous fluid are mere suppositions. — 2dly, 
That these principles should be known to produce 
effects frTe those which are ascribed to them in the 
theory. This is a further distinction between hypo- 
thesis and theory ; for there are an infinite number of 
degrees of likeness^ from the faint resemblances which 
have led some to fancy that the functions of the nerves 
depend on electricity, to the remarkable coincidences 
between the appearances of projectiles on earth, and 
the movements of the heavenly bodies, which consti- 
tutes the Xewtonian system, — a theory now perfect, 
though exclusively founded on analogy, and in which 
one of the classes of phenomena brought together by 
it is not the subject of direct experience.— 3dly, That 
it should correspond, if not -with aU the facts to be 
explained, at least with so great a majority of them 
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as to render it higUy probable that means will in 
time be found of reconciling it to all. It is only on 
this ground that the Newtonian system justly claimed 
the title of a legitimate theory during that long period 
when it was unable to explain many celestial appear - 
ances, before the labours of a century, and the genius 
of Laplace, at length completed it by adapting it to 
all the phenomena. A theory may be just before it 
is complete. 

In the application of these canons to the theory 
which derives most of the principles of human action 
from the transfer of a small number of pleasures, 
perhaps organic ones, by the law of Association to a vast 
variety of new objects, it cannot be denied, 1st, That 
it satisfies the first of the above conditions, inasmuch 
as Association is really one of the laws of human na- 
ture ; 2dly, That it also satisfies the second, for Asso- 
ciation certainly produces effects like those which are 
referred to it by this theory; — otherwise there would 
be no secondary desires, no acquired relishes and dis- 
likes, — facts universally acknowledged, -which are, 
and can be explained only by the principle called by 
Hobbes “ Mental Discourse,” — by Locke, Hume, Hart- 
ley, Condillac, and the majority of speculators, as 
well as in common speech, “ Association,” — -by Tucker, 
“Translation,” — and by Bro-wn, “Suggestion.” The 
facts generally referred to the principle resemble those 
which are claimed for it by the theory in this im- 
portant particulai’, that in both cases equally, plea- 
sure becomes attached to perfectly new things, — so 
that the derivative desires become perfectly inde- 
pendent on the primary. The great dissimilarity of 
these two classes of passions has been supposed to 
consist in this, that the former always regards the 
interest of the individual, while the latter regards 
•(he welfare of others. The philosophical world has 
been almost entirely divided into two sects,— -the par- 
tisans of Selfishness, comprising mostly all the pre- 
decessors of Butler, and the greater part of his 
successors, and the advocates of Benevolence, who 
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have generally contended that the reality of Disinte- 
restedness depends on its being a primary principle. 
Enough has been said by Butler against the more 
fatal heresy of Selfishness: something also has al- 
ready been said against the error of the advocates of 
Disinterestedness, in the progress of this attempt to 
develope ethical truths historically, in the order in 
which inquiry and controversy brought them out 
with increasing brightness. The analogy of the ma- 
terial Avorld is indeed faint, and often delusive ; yet 
we dare not utterly reject that on which the whole 
technical language of mental and moi'al science is 
necessarily grounded. The whole creation teems with 
instances where the most powerful agents and the 
most lasting bodies are the acknowledged results of 
the composition, sometimes of a few, often of many 
elements. These compounds often in their turn be- 
come the elements of other substances ; and it is with 
them that we are conversant chiefly in the pursuits of 
knowledge, and solely in the concerns of life. No 
man ever fancied, that because they were compounds, 
they were therefore less rmZ. It is impossible to con- 
found them with any of the separate elements which 
contribute towards their formation. But a much 
more close resemblance presents itself : every se- 
condary desire, or acquired relish, involves in it a 
transfer of pleasure to something which was before 
indifferent or disagreeable. Is the new pleasure the 
less real for being acquired ? Is it not often preferred 
to the original enjoyment ? Are not many of these 
secondary pleasures indestructible ? Do not many of 
them survive primary appetites ? Lastly, the import- 
ant principle of regard to our own general welfare, 
which disposes us to pi'efer it to immediate pleasure 
(unfortunately called “Self-love,” — as if, in any intel- 
ligible sense of the term “ love,” it were possible for a 
man to love himself), is perfectly intelligible, if its 
origin be ascribed to Association, but utterly incom- 
prehensible, if it be considered as prior to the ap- 
I>etites and desires, which alone furnish it with ma- 
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terials. As happiness consists of satisfactions, Self- 
love presupposes appetites and desires which are to 
be satisfied. If the order of time were important, 
the alfections are formed at an earlier period than 
many self-regarding passions, and they always pre- 
cede the formation of Self-love. 

Many of the later advocates of the Disinterested 
system, though recoiling from an apparent approach 
to the Selfishness into which the purest of their an- 
tagonists had occasionally fallen, were gradually 
obliged to make concessions to the Derivative system, 
though clogged with the contradictory assertion, that 
it was only a refinement of Selfishness : and we have 
seen that Brown, the last and not the least in genius 
of them, has nearly abandoned the greater, though 
not indeed the most important, part of the territory 
in dispute, and scarcely contends for any underived 
principle but the Moral Faculty. This being the state 
of opinion among the very small number in Great 
Britain who still preserve some remains of a taste for 
such speculations, it is needless here to trace the ap- 
plication of the law of Association to the formation of 
the secondary desires, whether private or social. For 
our present purposes, the explanation of their origin 
may be assumed to be satisfactory. In what follows, 
it must, however, be steadily borne in mind, that this 
concession involves an admission that the pleasure 
derived from low objects may be transferred to the 
most pure, — that from a part of a self -regarding appe- 
tite such a pleasure may become a portion of a per- 
fectly disinterested desire, — and that the disinterested 
nature and absolute independence of the latter are 
not in the slightest degree impaired by the cpnsider- 
ation, that it is formed by one of those grand mental 
processes to which the formation of the other habitual 
states of the human mind have been, with great pro- 
bability, ascribed. 

When the social affections are thus formed, they 
are naturally followed in every instance by the will 
to do whatever can promote tlieir object. Compas- 
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sion excites a voluntary determination to do whatever 
relieves the person pitied : the like process must 
occur in every case of gratitude, generosity, and affec- 
tion. Nothing so uniformly follows the kind dispo- 
sition as the act of WiU, because it is the only means 
by which the benevolent desire can be gratified. The 
result of what Brown justly calls “ a finer analysis,” 
shows a mental contiguity of the affection to the 
volition to be much closer than appears on a coarser 
examination of this part of our nature. No wonder, 
then, that the strongest association, the most active 
power of reciprocal suggestion, should subsist between 
them. As all the affections are delightful, so the vo- 
litions,— ^voluntary acts which are the only means of 
their gratification, — become agreeable objects of 
contemplation to the mind. The habitual disposition 
to perform them is felt in ourselves, and observed in 
others, with satisfaction. As these feelings become 
more lively, the absence of them may be viewed in 
ourselves with a pain, — in others with an alienation 
capable of indefinite increase. They become entirely in- 
dependent sentiments, — still, hoAvever, receiving con- 
stant supplies of nourishment from their parent affec- 
tions, — which, in well-balanced minds, reciprocally 
strengthen each other; — unlike the unkind passions, 
which are constantly engaged in the most angry con- 
flicts of civil war. In this state we desire to ex- 
perience these beneficent volitions^ to cultivate a dispo- 
sition towards them, and to do every correspondent 
voluntary act : they are for their own sake the 
objects of desire. They thus constitute a large 
portion of those emotions, desires, and affections, 
which regard certain dispositions of the mind and 
deteiminations of the Will as their .sole and ultimate 
eiid. These are what are called the “ Moral Sense,” the 
“ Moral Sentiments,” or best, though most simply, by 
the ancient name of Conscience,— which has the merit, 
in our language, of being applied to no other purpose, 
— which peculiarly marks the strong working of these 
feelings on conduct, — and which, from its solemn and 
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sacred character, is well adapted to denote the vener- 
able authority of the highest principle of human 
nature. 

Nor is this all : it has already been seen that not 
only sympathy with the sufferer, but indignation 
against the wrong-doer, contributes a large and im- 
portant share towards the moral feelings. We are 
angry at those who disappoint our wish for the happi- 
ness of others ; we make the resentment of the inno- 
cent person wronged our oivn : our moderate anger 
approves all well-proportioned punishment of the 
wrong-doer. We hence approve those dispositions 
and actions of voluntary agents which promote such 
suitable punishment, and disapprove those which 
hinder its infliction, or destroy its effect ; at the head 
of which may be placed that excess of punishment 
beyond the average feelings of good men which turns 
the indignation of the calm by-stander against the 
culprit into pity. In this state, when anger is duly 
moderated, — when it is proportioned to the wrong, — 
when it is detached from personal considerations, . — 
when dispositions and actions are its ultimate objects, 
it becomes a sense of justice, and is so purified as to 
be fitted to be a new element of Conscience. There is 
no part of Morality which is so directly aided by a 
conviction of the necessity of its observance to the 
general interest, as justice. The connection between 
them is discoverable by the most common under- 
standing. All public deliberations profess the public 
welfare to be their object; all laws propose it as their 
end. This calm principle of public utility serves to 
mediate between the sometimes repugnant feelings 
which arise in the punishment of criminals, by re- 
pressing undue pity on one hand, and reducing 
resentment to its proper level on the other. Hence 
the unspeakable importance of criminal laws as a part 
of the moral education of mankind. Whenever they 
carefully conform to the Moral Sentiments of the age 
and country, — when they are ivithheld from approach- 
ing the limits within which the disapprobation of good 
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men ■would confine punishment, they contribute in the 
highest degree to increase the ignominy of crimes, 
to make men recoil from the first suggestions of crimi- 
nality, and to nourish and mature the sense of justice, 
which lends new ■yigour to the conscience with which 
it has been united. 

Other contributary streams present themselves : 
quahties which are necessary to Virtue, but may be 
subservient to Vice, may, independently of that excel- 
lence, or of that defect, be in themselves admirable : 
courage, energy, decision, are of this nature. In 
their wild state they are often savage and destructive : 
when they are tamed by the society of the affections, 
and trained up in obedience to the Moral Faculty, they 
become virtues of the highest oi'der, and, by their 
name of “ magnanimity,” proclaim the general sense of 
mankind that they are the characteristic qualities of a 
great soul. They retain whatever was admirable in 
their unreclaimed state, together with all that they 
borrow from their new associate and their high ruler. 
Their nature, it must be o’wned, is prone to evil ; but 
this propensity does not hinder them from being 
rendered capable of being ministers of good, when in 
a state where the gentler virtues require to be ■vigor- 
ously guarded against the attacks of daring depravity. 
It is thus that the strength of the well-educated ele- 
phant is sometimes employed in vanquishing the 
fierceness of the tiger, and sometimes used as a means 
of defence against the shock of his brethren of the 
same species. The delightful contemplation, however, 
of these qualities, when purely applied, becomes one 
of the sentiments of which the dispositions and actions 
of voluntary agents are the direct and final object. 
By this resemblance they are associated with the other 
moral principles, and with them contribute to form 
Conscience, which, as the master faculty of the soul, 
levies such large contributions on every pro^vince of 
human nature. 

It is important, in this point of view, to consider 
also the moral approbation which is undoubtedly be- 
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stowed on those dispositions and actions of voluntary 
which terminate in their own satisfaction, se- 
curity, and well-being. They have been called “ duties 
to ourselves,” as absurdly as a regard to our own great- 
est happiness is called “ self-love.” But it cannot be 
reasonably doubted, that intemperance, improvidence, 
timidity, — even when considered only in relation to 
the individual, — are not only regretted as imprudent, 
but blamed as morally wrong. It was excellently ob- 
served by Aristotle, that a man is not commended as 
temperate^ so long as it costs him efforts of self-denial 
to persevere in the practice of temperance, but only 
when he prefers that virtue for its own sake. He is not 
meek, nor brave, as long as the most vigorous self- 
command is necessary to bridle his anger or his fear. 
On the same principle, he may be judicious or prudent, 
but he is not benevolent, if he confers benefits with a 
view to his own greatest happiness. In like manner, 
it is ascertained by experience, that all the masters 
of science and of art, — that all those who have suc- 
cessfully pursued Truth and Knowledge, love them 
for their own sake, without regard to the generally 
imaginary dower of interest, or even to the dazzling 
crown which Fame may place on their heads. * But 
it may still be reasonably asked, why these useful 
qualities are morally improved, and how they become 

^ See the Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties, a discourse 
forming the first part of the third volume of the Library of Enter- 
taining Knowledge, London, 1829. The author of this essay, for 
it can be no other than Mr. Brougham, will by others be placed at 
the head of those who, in the midst of arduous employments, and 
surrounded by all the allurements of society, yet find leisure for ex- 
erting the unwearied vigour of their minds in every mode of ren- 
dering permanent service to the human species ; more especially in 
spreading a love of knowledge, and diffusing useful truth among all 
classes of men. These voluntary occupations deserve our atten- 
tion still less as examples of prodigious power than as proofs of 
an intimate conviction, which binds them by unity of purpose with 
his public duties, that (to use the almost dying words of an excel- 
lent person) “man can neither be happy without virtue, nor ac- 
tively virtuous without liberty, nor securely free without rational 
knowledge.” — Close of Sir W. Jones's last Discourse to the Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta. 
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capable of being combined with those public and dis- 
interested sentiments which principally constitute 
Conscience ? The answer is, because they are entirely 
conversant with volitions and voluntary actions, and 
in that respect resemble the other constituents of Con- 
science, with wliich they are thereby fitted to mingle 
and coalesce. Like those other principles, they may 
be detached from what is personal and outward, and 
fixed on the dispositions and actions, which are the 
only means of promoting their ends. The sequence 
of these principles and acts of Will becomes so frequent, 
that the association between both may be as firm as 
in the former cases. All those sentiments of which 
the final object is a state of the Will, become thus in- 
timately and inseparably blended ; and of that perfect 
state of solution (if such words may be allowed) the 
result is Conscience— the judge and arbiter of human 
conduct— which, though it does not supersede ordi- 
nary motives of virtuous feelings and habits (equally 
the ordinary motives of good actions), yet exercises 
a lawful authority even over them, and ought to 
blend with them. Whatsoever actions and dispositions 
are approved by Conscience acquire the name of vir- 
tues or duties : they are pronounced to deserve com- 
mendation ; and we are justly considered as under a 
moral obligation to practise the actions and cultivate 
the dispositions. 

The coalition of the private and public feelings is 
veiy remarkable in two points of view, from which it 
seems hitherto to have been scarcely observed. 1st. 
It illustrates very forcibly all that has been here 
offered to prove, that the peculiar character of the 
Moral Sentiments consists in their exclusive reference to 
states of Will, and that every feeling which has that 
quality, when it is purified from all admixture with 
different objects, becomes capable of being absorbed 
into Conscience, and of bfeing assimilated to it, so as 
to become a part of it. For no feelings can be more 
unlike each other in their object than the private and 
the social ; and yet, as both employ voluntary actions 
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as their sole immediate means, both, may be transferred 
by association to states of the Will, in which case they 
are transmuted into moral sentiments. No example 
of the coalition of feelings in their general nature less 
widely asunder, could alford so much support to this 
position. 2nd. By raising qualities useful to our- 
selves to the rank of virtues, it throws a strong light 
on the relation of Virtue to individual interest ; very 
much as Justice illustrates the relation of Morality to 
general interest. The coincidence of Morality with 
individual interest is an important truth in Ethics : it 
is most manifest in that part of the science which we 
are now considering. A calm regard to our general 
interest is indeed a faint and infrequent motive of 
action. Its chief advantage is, that it is regular, and 
that its movements may be calculated. In deliberate 
conduct it may often be relied on, though perhaps 
never safely without knowledge of the whole temper 
and character of the agent. But in moral reasoning 
at least, the fore-named coincidence is of unspeakable 
advantage. If there be a miserable man who has cold 
affections, a weak sense of justice, dim perceptions of 
right and wrong, and faint feelings of them, — if, still 
more wretched, his heart be constantly torn and de- 
voured by malevolent passions— the vultures of the 
soul, we have one resource still left, even in cases so 
dreadful. Even he stiU retains a human principle, to 
which we can speak : he must own that he has some 
wish for his own lasting welfare. We can prove to 
him that his state of mind is inconsistent with it. It 
may be impossible indeed to show, that while his dis- 
position continues the same, he can derive any enjoy- 
ment from the practice of virtue : but it may be 
most clearly shown, that every advance in tlie amend- 
ment of that disposition is a step towards even tem- 
poral happiness. If he do not amend his character, 
we may compel him to own that he is at variance 
with himself and offends against a principle of which 
even he must recognise the reasonableness. 

The formation of Conscience from so many elements, 

s 2 ' t 
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and especially from the combination of elements so 
unlike as the private desires and the social alfections, 
early contributes to give it the appearance of that 
simplicity and independence which in its mature state 
really distinguish it. It becomes, from these circum- 
stances, more difficult to distinguish its separate prin- 
ciples ; and it is impossible to exliibit them in separate 
action. The affinity of these various passions to each 
other, which consists in their having no object but 
states of the Will, is the only common property which 
strikes the mind. Hence the facility with Avhich the 
general tei'ms, first probably limited to the relations 
betAveen ourselves and others, are gradually extended 
to all Amluntary acts and dispositions. Prudence and 
temperance become the objects of moral approbation. 
When imprudence is immediately disapproved by the 
by-stander, without deliberate consideration of its con- 
sequences, it is not only displeasing, as being pernicious, 
but it is blamed as though with a censure so 

much inferior to that bestowed on inhumanity and 
injustice, as may justify those Avriters who use the 
milder improper.'' At length, when the general 

words come to signify the objects of moral approba- 
tion, and the reverse, they denote merely the power to 
excite feelings, which are as independent as if they 
were underived, and which coalesce the more perfectly, 
because they are detached from objects so various 
and unlike as to render their return to their primitive 
state very difficult. 

The question*. Why we do not morally approve 
the useful qualities of actions which are altogether 
involuntary f may now be shortly and satisfactorily 
ansAvered .‘-—because Conscience is in perpetual contact, 
as it were, with all the dispositions and actions of 
voluntary agents, and is by that means indissolubly 
associated Avith them exclusively; It has a direct 
action on the Will, and a constant mental contiguity 
to it. It has no such mental contiguity to involuntary 


^ See supra, p. 248. 
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changes. It has never perhaps been observed, that 
an operation of the conscience precedes all acts deli- 
berate enough to be in the highest sense voluntary 
and does so as much when it is defeated as when it 
prevails. In either case the association is repeated. 
It extends to the whole of the active man. All pas- 
sions have a definite outward object to Avhich they 
tend, and a limited sphere within which they act. 
But Conscience has no object but a state of Will ; and 
as an act of WiU is the sole means of gratifying any 
passion. Conscience is co-extensive with the whole man, 
and without encroachment curbs or aids every feeling, 
— even within the pecuhar province of that feeling itself. 
As Will is the universal means. Conscience, which 
regards Will, must be a universal principle. As no- 
thing is interposed between Conscience and the Will 
when the mind is in its healthy state, the dictate of 
Conscience is followed by the determination of the Will, 
with a promptitude and exactness which very naturally 
is likened to the obedience of an inferior to the lawful 
commands of those whom he deems to be rightfully 
placed over him. It therefore seems clear, that on 
the theory which has been attempted, moral approba- 
tion must be limited to voluntary operations, and 
Conscience must be universal, independent, and com- 
manding. 

One remaining difficulty may perhaps be objected 
to the general doctrines of this Dissertation, though it 
does not appear at any time to have been urged 
against other modifications of the same principle. 
“If moral approbation,” it may be said, “ involve no 
perception of beneficial tendency, whence arises the 
coincidence between that principle and the Moral Sen- 
timents?” It may seem at first sight, that such a 
theory rests the foundation of Morals upon a coinci- 
dence altogether mysterious, and apparenDy capricious 
and fantastic. Waiving all other answers, let us at 
once proceed to that which seems conclusive. It is 
true that Conscience rarely contemplates so distant an 
object as the welfare of all sentient beings ;— -but to 

s S 
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what point is every one of its elements directed ? 
What, for instance, is the aim of all the social afiec- 
tions? — Nothing but the production of larger or 
smaller masses of happiness among those of our feUow- 
creatures who are the objects of these affections. In 
every case these affections promote happiness, as far 
as their foresight and their power extend. What can 
be more conducive, or even necessary, to the being and 
well-being of society, than the rules of justice ? Are 
not the angry passions themselves, as far as they are 
ministers of Morality, employed in removing hinder- 
ances to the welfare of ourselves and others, and so in 
indirectly promoting it ? The private passions termi- 
nate indeed in the happiness of the individual, which, 
however, is a part of general happiness, and the part 
over which we have most power. Every principle of 
which Conscience is composed has some portion of 
happiness for its object : to that pouit they all con- 
verge. General happiness is not indeed one of the 
natural objects of Conscience, because our voluntary 
acts are not felt and perceived to affect it. But how 
small a step is left for Eeason ! It only casts up the 
items of the account. It has only to discover that 
the acts of those who labour to promote separate por- 
tions of happiness must increase the amount of the 
whole. It may be truly said, that if observation and 
experience did not clearly ascertain that beneficial 
tendency is the constant attendant and mark of all 
virtuous dispositions and actions, the same great truth 
would he revealed to us by the voice of Conscience. 
The coincidence, instead of being arbitrary, arises 
necessarily from the laws of human nature, and the 
circumstances in which manldnd are placed. We per- 
form and approve virtuous actions, partly because 
Conscience regards them as right, partly because we are 
prompted to them by good affections. All these af- 
fections contribute towards general well-being, though 
it is not necessary, nor would it be fit, that the 
agent should be distracted by the contemplation of 
that vast and remote object. 
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The various relations of Conscience to Religion we 
have already been led to consider on the principles of 
Butler, of Berkeley, of Paley, and especially of Hart- 
ley, who was brought by his own piety to contemplate 
as the last and highest stage of virtue and happiness, 
a sort of self-annihilation, which, however unsuitable 
to the present condition of mankind, yet places in 
the strongest light the disinterested character of the 
system, of which it is a conceivable, though perhaps 
not attainable, result. The completeness and rigour 
acquired by Conscience, when all its dictates are 
revered as the commands of a perfectly wise and good 
Being, are so obvious, that they cannot be questioned 
by any reasonable man, however extensive his incre- 
dulity may be. It is thus that she can add the 
warmth of an affection to the inflexibility of prin- 
ciple and habit. It is true that, in examining the 
evidence of the divine original of a religious system, 
in estimating an imperfect religion, or in compar- 
ing the demerits of religions of human origin, hers 
must be the standard chiefly applied : but it follows 
with equal clearness, that those who have the happi- 
ness to find satisfaction and repose in divme revelation 
are bound to consider all those precepts for the govern- 
ment of the Will, delivered by her, which are manifestly 
universal, as the rules to which all their feelings and ac- 
tions should conform. The true distinction between 
Conscience and a taste for moral beauty has already 
been pointed out*; — a distinction which, notmth- 
standing its simplicity, has been unobserved by philoso- 
phers, perhaps on account of the frequent co-opei’ation 
and intermixture of the two feelings. Most specula- 
tors have either denied the existence of the taste, or 
kept it out of view in their theory, or exalted it to 
the place which is rightfully filled only by Conscience. 
Tet it is peiffeetly obvious that, like all the other 
feelings called “pleasures of imagination,” it terminates 
in delightful contemplation, while the Moral Faculty 

* See supr&, p. 169. 
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always aims exclusively at voluntary action. No- 
thing can more clearly show that this last quality is the 
characteristic of Conscience, than its being thus found 
to distinguish that faculty from the sentiments which 
most nearly resemble it, most frequently attend it, 
and are most easily blended with it. 


Some attempt has now been made to develope the 
fundamental principles of Ethical theory, in that his- 
torical order in which meditation and discussion 
brought them successively into a clearer light. That 
attempt, as far as it regards Great Britain, is at least 
chronologically complete. The spirit of bold specula- 
tion, conspicuous among the English of the seventeenth 
century, languished after the earlier part of the eigh- 
teenth, and seems, from the time of Hutcheson, to have 
passed into Scotland, where it produced Hume, the 
greatest of sceptics, and Smith, the most eloquent of 
modern moralists ; besides giving rise to that sober, 
modest, perhaps timid philosophy which is commonly 
called Scotch, and which has the singular merit of 
having first strongly and largely inculcated the abso- 
lute necessity of admitting certain principles as the 
foundation of all reasoning, and the indispensable con- 
ditions of thought itself. In the eye of the moralist 
all the philosophers of Scotland, — Hume and Smith 
as much as Reid, Campbell, and Stewart, — have also 
the merit of having avoided the Selfish system, and of 
having, under whatever variety of representation, 
alike maintained the disinterested nature of the social 
affections and the supreme authority of the Moral 
Sentiments. Brown reared the standard of revolt 
against the masters of the Scottish School, and in reality 
still more than in words, adopted those very doctrines 
against which his predecessors, after their war against 
scepticism, uniformly combated. The law of Associa- 
tion, though expressed in other language, became the 
nearly universal principle of his system ; and perhaps 
it would have been absolutely universal, if he had not 
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been restrained rather by respectful feelings than by 
cogent reasons. With him the love of speculative 
philosophy, as a pursuit, appears to have expired in 
Scotland. There are some symptoms, yet however 
veiy faint, of the revival of a taste for it among the 
English youth : while in France instruction in it has 
been received with approbation from M. Royer Collard, 
the scholar of Stewart more than of Reid, and with en- 
thusiasm from his pupil and successor M. Cousin, who 
has clothed the doctrines of the Schools of Germany 
in an unwonted eloquence, which always adorns, but 
sometimes disguises them. 

The history of political philosophy, even if its ex- 
tent and subdivisions were better defined, would ma- 
nifestly have occupied another dissertation, at least 
equal in length to the present. The most valuable 
parts of it belong to civil history. It has too much of 
. the spirit of faction and turbulence infused into it to 
be easily combined with the calmer history of the 
progress of Science, or even with that of the revolu- 
tions of speculation. In no age of the world were its 
principles so interwoven with political events, and so 
deeply imbued with the passions and divisions excited 
by them, as in the eighteenth century. 

It was at one time the purpose, or rather perhaps the 
hope, of the writer, to close this discourse by an ac- 
count of the Ethical systems which have prevailed in 
Germany during the last half century; — which, main- 
taining the same spirit amidst great changes of tech- 
nical language, and even of speculative principle, have 
now exclusive possession of Europe to the north of 
the Rhine, — have been welcomed by the French youth 
with open arms,; — have roused in some measure the 
languishing genius of Italy, but are still httle known, 
and unjustly estimated by the mere English reader. 
He found himself, however, soon reduced to the neces- 
sity of either being supei'ficial, and by consequence 
uninstructive, or of devoting to that subject a far 
longer time than he can now spare, and a much larger 
space than the limits of this work would probably 
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allow. The majority of readers Avill, indeed, be more 
disposed to require an excuse for the extent of what 
has been done, than for the relinquishment of pro- 
jected additions. All readers must agree that this 
is peculiarly a subject on which it is better to be 
silent than to say too little. 

A very few observations, however, on the German 
philosophy, as far as relates to its ethical bearings and 
influence, may perhaps be pardoned. These remarks 
are not so much intended to be applied to the moral 
docti'ines of that school, considered in themselves, as 
to those apparent defects in the prevailing systems of 
Ethics throughout Europe, which seem to have sug- 
gested the necessity of their adoption. Kant has him- 
self acknowledged that his whole theory of the perci- 
pient and intellectual faculty was intended to protect 
the first principles of human knowledge against the 
assaults of Hume. In like manner, his Ethical system 
is evidently framed for the purpose of guarding cer- 
tain principles, either directly governing, or power- 
fully affecting practice, which seemed to him to have 
been placed on unsafe foundations by their advocates, 
and Avhich were involved in perplexity and confusion, 
especially by those who adapted the results of various 
and sometimes contradictory systems to the taste of 
multitudes, — more eager to know than prepared to 
be taught. To the theoretical Eeason the former 
superadded the Practical Eeason, Avhich had peculiar 
laws and principles of its own, from which all the rules 
of Morals may be deduced. The Practical Eeason can- 
not be conceived without these laws; therefore they 
are inherent It perceives them to be necessary and 
universal. Hence, by a process not altogether dissi- 
milar, at least in its gross results, to that which was 
employed for the like purpose by Cudworth and 
Clarke, by Price, and in some degree by Stewart, he 
I'aises the social affections, and still more the Moral 
Sentiments, above the sphere of enjoyment, and be- 
yond that series of enjoyments which is called happi- 
ness. The performance of duty, not the pursuit of 
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happiness, is in this system the chief end of man. By 
the same intuition we discover that Virtue deserves 
happiness ; and as this desert is not uniformly so re- 
quited in the present state of existence, it compels us 
to believe a moral government of the world, and a 
future state of existence, in which all the conditions of 
the Practical Reason will be realized;— truths, of 
which, in the opinion of Kant, the argumentative 
proofs were at least very defective, but of which the 
revelations of the Practical Reason afforded a more 
conclusive demonstration than any process of reason- 
ing could supply. The Understanding, he owned, saw 
nothing in the connection of motive with volition dif- 
ferent from what it discovered in every other uniform 
sequence of a cause and an effect. But as the moral law 
delivered by the Practical Reason issues peremptoiy 
and inflexible commands, the power of always obeying 
them is implied in their very nature. All individual 
objects, all outward things, must indeed be viewed in 
the relation of cause and effect : these last are necessary 
conditions of all reasoning. But the acts of the faculty 
which wilk, of which we are immediately conscious, 
belong to another province of mind, and are not sub- 
ject to these laws of the theoretical Reason. The 
mere intellect must still regard them as necessarily 
connected; but the Practical Reason distinguishes its 
own liberty from ihe necessity oi nature, conceives voli- 
tion without at the same time conceiving an antece- 
dent to it, and regards all moral beings as the original 
authors of their own actions. 

Even those who are unacquainted with this compli- 
cated and comprehensive system, will at once see the 
slightness of the above sketch : those who understand 
it, will own that so brief an outline could not be other- 
wise than slight. It wiU, however, be sufficient for 
the present purpose, if it render what follows intel- 
ligible. 

With respect to what is called the “ Practical Reason,” 
the Kantian system varies from ours, in treating it as 
having more resemblance to the intellectual powers 
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than to sentiment and emotion : — enough has already- 
been said on that question. At the next step, however, 
the difference seems to resolve itself into a misunder- 
standing. The character and dignity of the human 
race surely depend, not on the state in which they are 
born, but on that which they are all destined to attain, 
or to apjiroach. No man would hesitate in assenting 
to this observation, when applied to the intellectual 
faculties. Thus, the human infant comes into the 
A¥orld imbecile and ignorant; but a vast majority ac- 
quire some vigour of reason and extent of knowledge. 
Strictly, the human infant is born neither selfish nor 
social ; but a far greater part acquire some provident 
regard to their own welfare, and a number, probably 
not much smaller, feel some sparks of affection towards 
others. On our principles, therefore, as much as on 
those of Kant, human nature is capable of disinterested 
sentiments. For we too allow and contend that our 
Moral Faculty is a necessary part of human nature, — 
that it universally exists in human beings, — and that 
we cannot conceive any moral agents without qualities 
which are either like, or produce the like effects. It 
is necessarily regarded by us as co-extensive with 
human, and even -with moral nature. In what other 
sense can universality be predicated of any proposition 
not identical ? Why should it be tacitly assumed that 
all these great characteristics of Conscience should 
necessarily presuppose its being unformed and unde- 
rived ? What contradiction is there between them 
and the theory of regular and uniform formation ? 

In this instance it would seem that a general assent 
to truth is chiefly, if not solely, obstructed by an invete- 
rate prejudice, arising from the mode in which the 
questions relating to the affections and the Moral 
Faculty have been discussed among ethical philoso- 
phers. Generally speaking, those who contend that 
these parts of the mind are acquired, have also held 
that they are, in their perfect state, no more than 
modifications of self-love. On the other hand, phi- 
losophers “ of purer fire,” Avho felt that Conscience 
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is sovereign, and that affection is disinterested, have 
too hastily fancied that their ground was untenable, 
without contending that these qualities were inherent 
or innate, and absolutely underived from any other 
properties of Mind. If a choice were necessary be- 
tween these two systems as masses of opinion, without 
any freedom of discrimination and selection, I should 
unquestionably embrace that doctrine which places 
in the clearest light the reality of benevolence and the 
authority of the Moral Faculty. But it is surely easy 
to apply a test which may be applied to our concep- 
tions as effectually as a decisive experiment is applied 
to material substances. Does not he who, whatever 
he may think of the origin of these parts of human 
nature, believes that actually Conscience is supreme, 
and affection terminates in its direct object, retain all 
that for which the partisans of the underived princi- 
ples value and cling to their system ? “ But they are 

made,” these philosophers may say, “ by this class of 
our antagonists, to rest on insecure foundations : un- 
less they are underived, we can see no reason for re- 
garding them as independent.” In answer, it may 
be asked, how is connection between these two quali- 
ties established ? It is really assumed. It finds its 
way easily into the mind under the protection of an- 
other coincidence, which is of a totally different nature. 
The great majority of those speculators who have 
represented the moral and social feelings as acquired, 
have also considered them as being mere modifications 
of self-love, and sometimes as being casually formed 
and easily eradicated, like local and temporary pre- 
judices. But when the nature of our feelings is 
thoroughly explored, is it not evident that this coin- 
cidence is the result of superficial confusion? The 
better moralists observed accurately, and reasoned 
justly, on the province of the Moral Sense and the feel- 
ings in the formed and mature man : they reasoned 
mistakenly on the origin of these principles. But the 
Epicureans were by no means right, even on the lat- 
ter question; and they were totally wrong on the 
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other, and far more momentous, part of the subject : 
their error is more extensive, and infinitely more 
injurious. But -what should now hinder an inquirer 
after truth from embracing, but amending their doc- 
trine where it is partially true, and adopting without 
any change the just description of the most important 
principles of human nature which we owe to their 
more enlightened as well as more generous antago- 
nists ? 

Though unwilling to abandon the arguments by 
which, from the earliest times, the existence of the 
Supreme and Eternal Mind has been established, we, 
as well as the German philosophers, are entitled to 
call in the help of our moral nature to lighten the 
burden of those tremendous difiiculties which cloud 
His moral government. The moral nature is an 
actual part of man, as much on our scheme as on 
theirs. 

Even the celebrated questions of Liberty and Neces- 
sity may perhaps be rendered somewhat less perplex- 
ing, if we firmly bear in mind that peculiar relation 
of Conscience to the Will which we have attempted to 
illustrate. It is impossible for Keason to consider 
occurrences otherwise than as bound together by the 
connection of cause and effect ; and in this circum- 
stance consists the strength of the Necessitarian sys- 
tem. But Conscience, which is equally a constituent 
part of the mind, has other laws. It is composed of 
emotions and desires^ which contemplate only those dis- 
positions which depend on the Will. Now, it is the 
nature of an emotion to withdraw the mind from the 
contemplation of every idea but that of the object 
which excites it : while every desire exclusively looks 
at the object which it seeks. Every attempt to enlarge 
the mental vision alters the state of mind, weakens 
the emotion, or dissipates the desire, and tends to ex- 
tinguish both. If a man, while he was pleased with 
the smell of a rose, were to reflect on the chemical 
combinations from which it arose, the condition of his 
mind would be changed from an enjoyment of the 
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senses to an exertion of the Understanding. If, in the 
view of a beautiful scene, a man were suddenly to 
turn his thoughts to the disposition of water, vegeta- 
bles, and earths, on which its appearance depended, 
he might enlarge his knowledge of Geology, but he 
must lose the pleasure of the prospect. The anatomy 
and analysis of the flesh and blood of a beautiful wo- 
man necessarily suspend admiration and ajSFection. 
Many analogies here present themselves. When life 
is in danger either in a storm or a battle, it is certain 
that less fear is felt by the commander or the pilot, 
and even by the private soldier actively engaged, or the 
common seaman laboriously occupied, than by those 
who are exposed to the peril, but not employed in the 
means of guarding against it. The reason is not that 
the one class believe the danger to be less : they are 
likely in many instances to perceive it more clearly. 
But having acquired a habit of instantly turning their 
thoughts to the means of counteracting the danger, 
their minds are thrown into a state which excludes 
the ascendency of fear. Mental fortitude entirely de- 
pends on this habit. The timid horseman is haunted 
by the fear of a fall : the bold and skilful thinks only 
about the best way of curbing or supporting his horse. 
Even when all means of avoiding danger are in 
both cases evidently unavailable, the brave man stiU 
owes to his fortunate habit that he does not suffer the 
agony of the coward. Many cases have been known 
where fortitude has reached such strength that the 
faculties, instead of being confounded by danger, are 
never raised to their highest activity by a less violent 
stimulant. The distinction between such men and 
the coward does not depend on difference of opinion 
about the reality or extent of the danger, but on a 
state of mind which renders it more or less accessible 
to fear. Though it must be owned that the Moral 
Sentiments are very different from any other human 
faculty, yet the above observations seem to be in a 
great measure applicable to every state of mind. The 
emotions and desires which compose Conscience, while 
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they occupy the mind, must exclude all contemplation 
of the cause in which the object of these feelings may 
have originated. To their eye the voluntary disposi- 
tions and actions, their sole object, must appear to be 
the first link of a chain : in the view of Conscience 
these have no foreign origin, and her view, con- 
stantly associated as she is -with all volitions, be- 
comes habitual. Being always possessed of some, and 
capable of intense warmth, it predominates over the 
habits of thinking of those few who are employed in 
the analyses of mental occupations. 

The reader who has in any degree been inclined to 
adopt the explanations attempted above, of the im- 
perative character of Conscience, may be disposed also 
to believe that they afford some foundation for that 
conviction of the existence of a power to obey its com- 
mands, which (it ought to be granted to the German 
philosophers) is irresistibly suggested by the command- 
ing tone of all its dictates. If such an explanation 
should be thought worthy of consideration, it must be 
very carefully distinguished from that illusive sense by 
which some writers have laboured to reconcile the 
feeling of liberty with the reality of necessity. * In 
this case there is no illusion ; nothing is required but 
the admission, that every faculty observes its own 
laws, and that when the action of the one fills the mind, 
that of every other is suspended. The ear cannot 
see, nor can the eye hear : why then should not the 
greater powers of Reason and Conscience have different 
habitual modes of contemplating volunts^ actions ? 
How strongly do experience and analogy seem to 
require the arrangement of motive and volition under 
the class of causes and effects 1 With what irresis- 
tible power, on the other hand, do all our moral senti- 
ments remove extrinsic agency from view, and con- 
centrate aU feeling in the agent himself! The one 
manner of thinking may predominate among the spe- 

* :^rd Karnes, in his Essays on Morality and Natural Eeligion, 
and in his Sketches of the Bistory of Man. 
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culative few in their short moments Of abstraction ; the 
other will be that of all other men, and of the specula- 
tor himself when he is called upon to act, or when his 
feelings are powerfully excited by the amiable or odi- 
ous dispositions of his fellow-men. In these workings 
of various faculties there is nothing that can be accu- 
rately described as contrariety of opinion. An intel- 
lectual state, and a feeling, never can be contrary to 
each other : they are too utterly incapable of compari- 
son to be the subject of contrast; they are agents of 
a perfectly different nature, acting in different spheres. 
A feeling can no more be called true or false, than a 
demonstration, considered simply in itself, can be said 
to be agreeable or disagreeable. It is true, indeed, 
that in consequence of the association of all mental 
acts with each other, emotions and desires may occa- 
sion habitual errors of judgment : but liability to 
error belongs to every exercise of human reason ; it 
arises from a multitude of causes ; it constitutes, 
therefore, no difficulty peculiar to the case before us. 
Neither truth nor falsehood can be predicated of the 
perceptions of the senses, but they lead to false 
opinions. An object seen through different mediums 
may by the inexperienced be thought to be no longer 
the same. All men long concluded falsely, from 
what they saw, that the earth was stationary, and the 
sun in perpetual motion around it : the greater part 
of mankind still adopt the same error. Newton and 
Laplace used the same language with the ignorant, and 
conformed,- — if we may not say to their opinion, — at 
least to their habits of thinking on all ordinary occa- 
sions, and during the far greater part of their lives. 
Nor is this all : the language which represents vari- 
ous states of mind is very vague. The word which 
denotes a compound state is often taken from its prin- 
cipal iact,— from that which is most conspicuous, 
most easily called to mind, most warmly felt, or most 
frequently recurring. It is sometimes borrowed from 
a separate, but, as it were, neighbouring condition of 
mind. The grand distinction between thought and 

VOL. I. T 
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feeling is so little observed, that we are peculiarly 
liable to confusion on this suisject. Perhaps when we 
use language which indicates an opinion concerning 
the acts of the Will, we may mean little more than to 
express strongly and warmly the moral sentiments 
which voluntary acts alone call up. It would argue 
disrespect for the human understanding, vainly em- 
ployed for so many centuries in reconciling contradic- 
tory opinions, to propose such suggestions without 
peculiar diffidence; but before they are altogether 
rejected, it may be well to consider, whether the con- 
stant success of the advocates of Necessity on one 
ground, and of the partisans of Free Will on another, 
does not seem to indicate that the two parties contem- 
plate the subject from different points of view, that 
neither habitually sees more than one side of it, and 
that they look at it through the medium of different 
states of mind. 

It should be remembered that these hints of a pos- 
sible reconciliation between seemingly repugnant 
opinions are proposed, not as perfect analogies, but to 
lead men’s minds into the inquiry, whether that which 
certainly befalls the mind, in many cases on a small 
scale, may not, under circumstances favourable to its 
development, occur with greater magnitude and more 
important consequences. The coward and brave man, 
as has been stated, act differently at the approach of 
danger, because it produces exertion in the one, and 
fear in the other. But very brave men must, by force 
of the term, be few ; they have little aid in their 
highest acts, therefore, from fellow-feeling. They are 
often too obscure for the hope of praise; and they 
have seldom been trained to cultivate courage as a 
virtue. The very reverse occurs in the different 
view taken by the Understanding and by Conscience, 
of the nature of voluntary actions. The conscien- 
tious view must, m some degree, present itself to all 
mankind ; it is therefore unspeakably strengthened 
by general sympathy. All men respect themselves 
for being habitually guided by it : it is the object 
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of general commendation ; and moral discipline has 
no other aim hut its cultivation. Whoever does not 
feel more pain from his crimes than from his mis- 
fortunes, is looked on mth general aversion. And 
when it is considered that a Being of perfect wisdom 
and goodness estimates us according to the degree in 
which Conscience governs our voluntary acts, it is 
surely no wonder that, in this most important discre- 
pancy between the great faculties of our nature, we 
shoifld consider the best habitual disposition to be 
that which the coldest Reason shows us to be most 
conducive to well-doing and well-being. 

On every other point, at least, it would seem that, 
without the multiplied suppositions and immense ap- 
paratus of the German school, the authority of Moral- 
ity may be vindicated, the disinterestedness of human 
nature asserted, the first principles of knowledge 
secured, and the hopes and consolations of mankind 
preserved. Ages may yet be necessary to give to 
ethical theory all the foims and language of a science, 
and to apply it to the multiplied and complicated facts 
and rules which are mthin its province. In the mean 
time, if the opinions here unfolded, or intimated, shall 
be proved to be at variance with the reality of social 
affections, and with the feeling of moral distinction, 
the author of this Dissertation will be the first to re- 
linquish a theory which will then show itself inade- 
quate to explain the most indisputable, as well as by far 
the most important, parts of human nature- If it shall 
be shown to lower the character of Man, to cloud his 
hopes, or to impair his sense of duty, he will be grate- 
ful to those who may point out his error, and deliver 
him from the poignant regret of adopting opinions 
which lead to consequences so pernicious. 
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ISTote a. pageSL 

The remarks of Cicero on the Stoicism of Cato are perhaps 
the most perfect specimen of that refined raillery which attains 
the object of the orator without general injustice to the person 
whose authority is for the moment to be abated : — • 

Accessit his tot doctrina non moderata, nec mitis^ sed, 
ut mihi videtur, paulo asperior et durior quam aut veritas 
aut natura patiatur.” After an enumeration of the Stoical 
paradoxes, he adds : H^ec homo ingeniosissimus, M, Cato, 
auctoribus eruditissimis inductus, arripuit; neque dispu- 
tandi causa, ut magna pars, sed ita viyendi. . . . Nostri autem 
isti (fatebor enim, Cato, me quoque in adolescentia dif- 
fisum ingenio meo quaesisse adjumenta doctrinas) nostri, 
inquam, iUi a Platone atque Aristotele moderati homines et 
temperati aiunt apud sapientem valere aliquando gratiam; 
viri boni esse misereri ; . . . omnes yirtutes mediocritate qua- 
dam esse moderatas. Hos ad magistros si qua te fortuna, 
Cato, cum ista natura detulisset, non tu quidem yir melior 
esses, nec fortior, nec temperantior, nec justior (neque enim 
esse potes), sed paulo ad lenitatem propensior.” — ProMurena. 
— Cap. xxix— xxxL 

Note B. page 39. 

The greater part of the following extract from Grotius’s 
History of the Netherlands is inserted as the best abridg- 
ment of the ancient history of these still subsisting controver- 
sies known in our time. I extract also the introduction as a 
model of the manner in which an historian may state a reli- 
gious dispute which has influenced political affairs; but far 
more because it is an unparalleled example of equity and for- 
bearance in the narrative of a contest of which the historian 
ws himself a victim : — 

^^ Habuit hie annus (1608) baud spernendi quoque mali 
semina, vix ut arma desierant, exorto publicse religionis dis- 
sidio, latentibus initiis, sed ut paulatim in majus erumperet. 
Lugduni sacras literas docebant viri eruditione pnestantes 
Gomarus et Arminius; quorum ille a^tern^ Dei lege fixum 
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Hiemorabat, cui liominum salus destinaretur, quis in exitium 
tenderet ; inde alios ad pietatem trahi^ et tractos custodiri ne 
elabantxir; relinqui alios communi liumanitatis vitio et suis 
criminibus involutos : hie vero contr^ integmm judicem^ sed 
eundem optimum patrem, id reorum fecisse discrimen, ut 
peccandi pertsesis fiduciamque in Christum reponentibus ve- 
niam ao vitam daret, contumacibus poenam; Deoque gratum^ 
ut omnes resipiscant, ao meliora edocti retineant; sed cogi 
neminem. Accusabantque invicem; Arminius Gromarum, 
quod peccaudi causas Deo ascriberet, ac fati persuasione 
teneret immobiles animos ; Gromarus Arminium, quod longius 
ipsis Komanensium scitis hominem arrogantiS. impleret, 
pater etur soli Deo acceptam ferric rem maximam^ bonam mentem. 
Constat his queis cura legere veterum libros, antiquos Chris- 
tianorum tribuisse hominmn Yoluntati yim liberam^ tarn in 
acceptand^j quam in retinend^ discipline ; unde sua prtemiis 
ac suppliciis sequitas. Neque iidem tamen omisere cuncta 
divinam ad bonitatem referre, cujus munere salutare semen ad 
nos pervenissetj ac cujus singulari auxilio pericula nostra indi- 
gerent. Primus omnium Augustinus, ex quo ipsi cum Pelagio 
et eum secutis certamen {nam ante aliter et ipse senseret\ acer 
disputandi, ita libertatis vocem relinquere, ut ei decreta 
quaadam Dei prseponeret, quae yim ipsam destruere viderentur. 
At per Grseciam quidem Asiamque retenta yetus ilia ac sim- 
plicior sententia. Per Occidentem magnum Augustini noinen 
multos traxit in consensum, repertis tamen per Galliam et 
alibi qui se opponerent, posterioribus saeculis, cum schola non 
alio magis quam Augustino doctore uteretur, quis ipsi sensus, 
quis dexter pugnare yisa conciliandi modus, diu inter Pran- 
cisci et Dominici familiam disputato, doctissimi Jesuitarum, 
cum exactiori subtilitate nodum solyere laborassent, Romae 
accusati aegr^ damnationem effligere. At Protestantium 
princeps, Lutherus, egressus monasterio quod Augustini ut 
nomen, ita sensus sequebatur, parte Augustini arrepta, id 
quod is reliquerat, libertatis nomen, coepit exscindere; quod 
tarn graye Erasmo yisum, ut cum caetera ipsius aut probaret 
aut silentio transmitteret, hie objiciat sese : cujus argumentis 
motus Philippus Melanchthon, Lutheri adjutor, quae prius 
scripserat immutavit, auctorque fuit Luthero, quod midti 
yolunt, certe quod constat Lutheranis, deserendi decreta 
rigida et conditionem respuentia ; sic tamen ut libertatis 
yocabulum quam rem magis perhorrescerent. At in alters 
Protestantium parte dux Calyinus/ primis Lutheri dictis in 
hac controversia inhaerescens, novis ea fulsit praesidiis, addi-- 
ditque intactum Augustino^ veram ac salutarem fidem rem esse 
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perpefuam et amitti nesciam: cujus proinde qiii sibi essent 
<x)Bscii5 eos 0eteni8e felicitatis jam nunc certos esse^ qnos 
interim in crimina^ quantumvis gravia, prolabi posse non dif- 
fitebatur. Auxit sententise rigorem (ieney8& Beza^, per Ger- 
maniam Zanchins, XJrsinns, Piscator, saspe eo usque provectb 
nt, quod alii anxie vitaverant^ apertins nonnimqiiam trade- 
rent, etiam peccandi necessitatem a primS. cansS, pendere ; qnaa 
ampla Lutheranis criminandi materia.” — Lib. xvii. p. 552. 

Note C. page 40. 

The Calvinism, or rather Augustinianism, of Aqninas is 
placed beyond all doubt by the following passages : — Prm- 
destinatio est causa gratim et glorias.” — -Opera, (Paris, 1664.) 
vol. vii. p. 356. Numerus prasdestinatorum certus est.” 
— p. 363. Prsescientia meritorum nullo modo est causa 
prasdestinationis divinse.”^ — p. 370. Liberum arbitrium 
est facultas qu4 bonum eligitur, gratis assistente, vel malum, 
eMem desistente.”— vol. viii. p, 222. Deus inclinat ad 
bonum administrando virtutem agendi et monendo ad bonum. 
Sed ad malum dicitur inclinare in quantum gratiam non 
prsebet, per quam aliquis a male retraheretur.” — p. 364. 
On the other side : Accipitur fides pro eo quo creditur, et 
est virtus, et pro eo quod creditur, et non est virtus. Fides 
qu^ creditur, si cum caritate sit, virtus est.” — ^vol. ix. p. 236. 

Divina bonitas est primum principium communicationis 
totius quam Deus creaturis largitur.” Quamvis omne quod 
Deus vult justum sit, non tamen ex hoc justum dicitur quod 
Deus illud vult.” — p. 697. 

Note D. page 40. 

The Augustinian doctrine is, with some hesitation and 
reluctance, acquiesced in by Scotus, in that milder form which 
ascribes election to an express decree, and considers the rest 
of mankind as only left to the deserved penalties of their 
transgressions. “ In hujus qusestionis solutione mallem alios 
audire quam docere.” — Opera, Lugd- 1639. vol. v. p. 1329. 
This modesty and prudence is foreign to the dogmatical 
genius of a Schoolman; and these qualities are still more 
apparent in the very remarkable language which he applies 
to the tremendous doctrine of reprobation. Eorum autem 
non miseretur (soil. Dom) quihus gratiam non prcBhmdam esse 
cequitate occultissimd et ah hiimanis sensihus remotissimd ju- 
dicat*'" — p. 1329. In the commentary on Scotus which 
foEows, it appears that his acute disciple Ockham disputed 
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very freely against the opinions of Ms master. Mala fieri 
honum is a startling pai'adox, quoted by Scotiis from 
Augustin.— p. 1381. It appears that Ockham saw no dif- 
ference between election and reprobation^ and considered 
those who embraced only the former as at variance with 
themselves.- — p. 1313. Scotus^ at great length 5 contends that 
our thoughts (consequently our opinions) are not subject to the 
will.— vol. vL pp. 1054 — 1056. One step more would have 
led him to acknowledge that all erroneous judgment is invo- 
luntary, and therefore inculpable and unpunishable, however 
pernicious. His attempt to reconcile foreknowledge with 
contingency (vol. V. pp, 1300—1327), is a remarkable example 
of the power of human subtlety to keep up the appearance of 
a struggle where it is impossible to make one real eifort. But 
the most dangerous of all the deviations of Scotus from the 
system of Aquinas is, that he opened the way to the opinion 
that the distinction of right and wrong depends on the mere 
will of the Eternal Mind. The absolute power of the Deity, 
according to him, extends to all but contradictions. His 
regular power {ordinata) is exercised conformably to an order 
established by himself: si placet voluntati, sub quS. libera 
est, recta est lex.” — p. 1368. et seq. 

Note E. page 41. 

^AXKa fJUTjv 'y^v')(Yjv ys o<TfMSv aKOvaav Tracrav Trap ouyvoovaavk 
Plat. Op. (Bipont. 1781.) vol. ii. p. 224. — dfcovatov 

afjLaOiav p. 227, Plato is quoted on this subject by 

Marcus Aurelius, in a manner which shows, if there had been 
any doubt, the meaning to be, that all error involuntary. 
Tidara ctKovcra crrspscrai t?)s^ dXi]0£laSy d)S Xeyst JJXdrcoy, 

Every mind is unwillingly led from truth. — Epict. Dissert, 
lib. i. cap. xxviii. Augustin closes the long line of ancient 
testimony to the involuntary character of error : Quis est 
qui velit decipi? Fallere nolunt boni; falli autem nec boni 
volunt nec mali.”— Sermo de Verbo. 

Note E. page 41. 

From a long, able, and instructive dissertation by the 
commentator on Scotus, it appears that this immoral dogma 
was propounded in terms more bold and startling by Ockham, 
who openly affirmed, that moral evil was only evil because 
it was prohibited.” " — Ochamus, qui putat quod nihil posset 
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esse malum sine voluntate proHbitiva Dei^ liancque voltin- 
tatem esse liberam ; sic ut posset earn non habere, et conse- 
quenter ut posset fieri quod nulla prorsus essent mala.” 
— Soot. Op. vol. vii. p. 859. But, says the commentator, 
Dico prime legem naturalem non consistere in jusslone ulla 
quse sit actus voluntatis Dei. Hasc est communissima theo- 
logorum sententia.”— p. 858. And indeed the reason urged 
against Ockham completely justifies this approach to una- 
nimity. For,”, he asks, ^^why is it right to obey the 
will of God ? Is it because our moral faculties perceive it to 
be right ? But they equally perceive and feel the authority 
of all the primary principles of morality; and if this answer 
be made, it is obvious that those who make it do in effect 
admit the independence of moral distinctions on the will of 
God.” If God,” said Ockham, had commanded his 
creatures to hate himself, hatred of God would have been 
praiseworthy.” — Domin. Soto de Justiti^ et Jure, lib. ii. 
quaest. 3. Utrum prmcepta Decalogi sint dispensahilia a 
book dedicated to Don Carlos, the son of Philip II. Suarez, 
the last scholastic philosopher, rejected the Ockhamical doc- 
trine, but allowed will to be a part of the foundation of 
Morality. “ Voluntas Dei non est tota ratio bonitatis aut 
malitise. — De Legibus, (Lond. 1679.) p. 71. As the great 
majority of the Schoolmen supported their opinion of this 
subject by the consideration of eternal and immutable ideas 
of right and wrong in the Divine Intellect, it was natural 
that the Nominalists, of whom Ockham was the founder, 
who rejected all general ideas, should also have rejected those 
moral distinctions which were then supposed to originate in 
such ideas. Gerson was a celebrated Nominalist; and he 
was the more disposed to follow the opinions of his master 
because they agreed in maintaining the independence of the 
State on the Church, and the superiority of the Church over 
the Pope. 

Note G. page 42. 

It must be premised that Charitas vimong the ancient 
divines corresponded with Epm of the Platonists, and with 
the ^tXia of later philosophers, as comprehending the love of 
all that is loveworthy in the Creator or his creatures. It is 
the theological virtue of charity, and corresponds with no 
term in use among modern moralists. Cum objectum 
amoris sit bonum, dupliciter potest aliquis tendere in bonum 
alicujus rei; uno mode, quod bonum illius ret ad alterum 
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referaty sicut amat qnis vinum in quantum dulcedinem vini 
peroptat ; et hie amor vocatur a quibusdam amor concupis- 
centia?. Amor autem iste non terminatur ad rem quee dicitiir 
amariy sed rejlectitur ad rem illam cui optatur honum illius reL 
^io modo amor fortior in bonum alicujus rei^ ita quod ad rem 
ipsam terminatur ; et hie est amor beneYolentiae. Qu4 bo- 
num nostrum in Deo perfeetum est, sieut in caus^ univer- 
sal! bonorum; ideo bonum in ipso esse magis naturaliter corn- 
placet quam in nobis ipsis: et ideo etiam amore amicitise 
naturaliter Deus ab homine plus seipso diligitur.” The above 
quotations from Aquinas will probably be sufficient for those 
who are acquainted with these questions, and they will cer- 
tainly be thought too large by those who are not. In the 
next question he inquires, whether in the love of God there 
can be any view to reward. He appears to consider himself 
as bound by authority to answer in the affirmative; and he 
employs much ingenuity in reconciling a certain expectation 
of reward with the disinterested character ascribed by him to 
piety in common with all the affections which terminate in 
other beings. Nihil aliud est merces nostra quam perfrui 
Deo. Ergo charitas non solum non excludit, sed etiam facit ha- 
bere oculum ad mercedem.” In this answer he seems to have 
anticipated the representations of Jeremy Taylor (Sermon on 
Growth in Grace), of Lord Shaftesbury (Inquiry concerning 
Virtue, book i. part iii. sect. 3.), of Mr. T. Erskine (Freeness 
of the Gospel, Edin. 1828), and more especially of Mr. John 
Smith (Discourses,” Lond. 1660). No extracts could convey 
a just conception of the observations which follow, unless they 
were accompanied by a longer examination of the technical 
language of the Schoolmen than would be warranted on this 
occasion. It is clear that he distinguishes well the affection 
of piety from the happy fruits, which, as he cautiously ex- 
presses it, are in the nature of a reward — just as the consi- 
deration of the pleasures and advantages of friendship may 
enter into the affection and strengthen it, though they are not 
its objects, and never could inspire such a feeling. It seems 
to me also that he had a dimmer view of another doctrine, 
by which we are taught, that though our own happiness be 
not the end which we pursue in loving others, yet it may be 
^the final cause of the insertion of disinterested affections into 
the nature of man. Ponere mercedem aliquam finem amoris 
ex parte amati, est contra rationem amicitije. Sed ponere 
mercedem esse finem amoris ex parte amantis, non tamen 
ultimam, prout scilicet ipse amor est qusedam operatic amantis, 
non est contra rationem amicitias. Possum operationem* 
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amoris amare propter aliquid aliud^ salvS amlciti^. Potest 
habeas charitatem habere oculum ad mercedem^ uti ponat beati’- 
tudinem creatam Jinem amoris^ non autem Jinem amatV^ Upon 
the last words my interpretation chiefly depends. The im- 
mediately preceding sentence mnst be owned to have been 
founded on a distinction between viewing the good fruits of 
our own affections as enhancing their intrinsic pleasures, and 
feeling love for another on account of the advantage to be 
derived from him ; which last is inconceivable. 

Note H. p. 42. 

Potestas spirltualis et secularis utraque deducitur a 
potestate diving; ideo in tantum secularis est sub spirituali, 
in quantum est a Deo supposita; scilicet, in his qu8B ad 
salutem animse pertinent. In his autem quae ad bonum civile 
spectant, est magis obediendum potestati seculari; sicut illud 
Matthsei, ^Eeddite quae sunt Caesaris Caesari.’ ” What follows is 
more doubtful. . Nisi potestati spirituali etiam potestas 
secularis conjungatur, ut in Papa, qui utriusque potestatis 
apiceiu tenet.”— Op. vol. viii. p.435. Here, says the French 
editor, it may be doubted whether Aquinas means the^Pope’s 
temporal power in his own dominions, or a secular authority 
indirectly extending over all for the sake of religion. My 
reasons for adopting the more rational construction are shortly 
these: — 1. The text of Matthew is so plain an assertion of 
the independence of both powers, that it would be the height 
of extravagance to quote it as an authority for the dependence 
of the state. At most it could only be represented 2 ^% recon- 
cilable with such a dependence in one case. 2. The word 
^fortd seems manifestly to refer to the territorial sovereignty 
acquired by the Popes. If they have a general power in 
secular affairs, it must be because it is necessary to their 
spiritual authority ; and in that case to call it fortuitous would 
be to ascribe to it an adjunct destructive of its nature. 3. His 
former reasoning on the same question seems to be decisive. 
The power of the Pope over bishops, he says, is not founded 
merely in his superior nature, but in their authority being 
altogether derived from his, as the proconsular power from 
the imperial. Therefore he infers that this case is not analo- 
gous to the relation between the civil and spiritual power, 
which are alike derived from God. 4. Had an Italian monk 
of the twelfth century really intended to affirm the Pope’s 
temporal authority, he probably would have laid it down in 
terms more explicit :and more acceptable at Kome. Hesita- 
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tion and ambiguity are here indications of unbelief. Mere 
veneration for the apostolical see might present a more precise 
determination against it, as it caused the quotation which 
follows, respecting the primacy of Peter.— A mere abridge- 
ment of these very curious passages might excite a suspicion 
that I had tinctured Aquinas unconsciously with a colour of 
my own opinions. Extracts are very difficult, from the 
scholastic method of stating objections and answers, as well as 
from the mixture of theological authorities with philosophical 
reasons, 

Note I. page 46. 

The debates in the first assembly of the Council of Trent 
(a. D. 1546) between the Dominicans who adhered to Aquinas, 
and the Franciscans who followed Scotus on original sin, 
justification, and grace, are to be found in Fra Paolo (Istoria 
del Concilio Tridentino, lib. ii.). They show how much meta- 
physical controversy is hid in a theological form ; how many 
disputes of our times are of no very ancient origin, and how 
strongly the whole Western Church, through all the divisions 
into which it has been separated, has manifested the same 
unwillingness to avow the Augustinian system, and the same 
fear of contradicting it. To his admirably clear and short 
statement of these abstruse controversies, must be added that 
of his accomplished opponent Cardinal Pallavicino (Istoria, &c. 
lib. vii. et viii.), who shows still more evidently the strength of 
the Augustinian party, and the disposition of the Council to 
tolerate opinions almost Lutheran, if not accompanied by 
revolt from the Church. A little more compromising dispo- 
sition in the Reformers might have betrayed reason to a 
prolonged thraldom. We must esteem Erasmus and Melanch- 
thon, but we should reserve our gratitude for Luther and 
Calvin. The Scotists maintained their doctrine of merit of 
Gongruity, waived by the Council, and soon after condemned 
by the Church of England ; by which they meant that they 
who had good dispositions always received the Divine grace, 
not indeed as a reward of which they were worthy, but as 
aid which they were fit and willing to receive. The Fran- 
ciscans denied that belief was in the power of man. 
Francescani lo negavano seguendo Scoto, qual vuole che 
siccome dalle dimostrazioni per necessity nasce la scienza, 
cosi dalle persuasion! nasca la fede ; e cF essa e nel? intelletto, 
il quale ^ agente naturale, e mosso naturalmente dalf oggetto, 
Allegavano V esperienza, che nessuno puo credere quello che 
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TRole, ma quello che gli par veto.” — Fra Paolo, Istoria, &c. 
(Helmstadt, 1763, 4to.), vol. L p. 193. Cardinal Sforza 
Pallavicino, a learned and very able Jesuit, was appointed, 
according to his own account, in 1651, many years after 
the death of Fra Paolo, to write a true history of the 
Council of Trent, as a corrective of the misrepresentations of 
the celebrated Venetian. Algernon Sidney, who knew this 
court historian at Pome, and who may be believed when he 
speaks well of a Jesuit and a cardinal, commends the work 
in a letter to his father. Lord Leicester. At the end of 
Pallavicino’s work is a list of three hundred and sixty errors 
in matters of fact, which the Papal party pretend to have 
detected in the independent historian,' whom they charge with 
heresy or infidelity, and, in either case, with hypocrisy. 

Note K. page 51. 

Hoc tempore, Ferdinando et Isabella regnantibus, in 
academia Salmantin^ jacta sunt robustioris theologi^ semina; 
ingentis enim famse vir Franciscus de Victoria, non tarn 
lucubrationibuseditis, quamvis hgecnon magnse molis aut magni 
pretii sint, sed doctissimorum theologorum educatione, quam- 
diu fuerit sacrje scientiae honos inter mortales, vehementer 
laudabitur.”* — Antonio, Bibliotheca HispanicaNova, (Madrid, 
1783,) in praef. Si ad morum instructores respicias, Sotus 
iterum nominabitur.” — Ibid. 

Note L. page 51. 

The title of the published account of the conference at 
Valladolid is, ‘^^The controversy between the Bishop of 
Chiapa and Dr. Sepulveda ; in which the Doctor contended 
that the conquest of the Indies from the natives was lawful, 
and the Bishop maintained that it was unlawful, tyrannical, 
and unjust, in the presence of many theologians, lawyers, and 
other learned men assembled by his Majesty.” Bibl. Hisp. 
Nova, tom. i. p. 192. 

Las Casas died in 1566, in the 92d year of his age; Se- 
pulveda died in 1571, in his 82d year. Sepulveda was the 
scholar of Ponlponatius, and a friend of Erasmus, Cardinal 
Pole, Aldus Manutius, &c. In his book ^^De Justis Belli 
Causis contra Indos suscepti,” he contended only that the king 
ought justly "^^ ad ditionem Indos, non herilem sed regiam et 
ciyilem, lege belli redigere.” • — Antonio, mce Sepulveda, 
Bibl. Hisp. Nova, tom. i. p. 703. But this smooth and 
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specious language concealed poison. Had it entirely pre- 
vailed, the cruel consequence of the defeat of the advocate of 
the oppressed would alone have remained; the^ limitations 
and softenings employed by their opponent to obtain success 
would have been speedily disregarded and forgotten. Covar- 
ruvias, another eminent Jurist, was sent by Philip II. to 
the Council of Trent, at its renewal in 1560, and, with Car-^ 
dinal Buoncampagni, drew up the decrees of reformation. 
Francis Sanchez, the father of philosophical grammar, pub- 
lished his Minerva at Salamanca in 1587 ; — so active was the 
cultivation of philosophy in Spain in the age of Cervantes. 

Note M. page 79. 

Alors en repassant dans mon esprit les diverses opinions 
qui m’avoient tour-^-tour entraine depuis ma naissance, je vis 
que bien qu’aucune d’elles ne fut assez evidente pour produire 
immediatement la conviction, elles avoient divers degres de 
vraisemblance, et que Tassentiment interieur s’y pretoit on s’y 
refusoit k diff^rentes mesures. Sur cette premiere observa- 
tion, comparant entr’elles toutes ces differentes idees dans le 
silence des prejuges, je trouvai que la premiere, et la plus 
commune, 4toit aussi la plus simple et la plus raisonnable ; 
et qu’il ne lui manquoit, pour reunir tons les suffrages, 
que d’avoir et4 proposee la derni^re. Imaginez tons vos 
philosophes anciens et modemes, ayant d’abord Apms6 
leur bizarres syst^mes de forces, de chances, de fataliti, de 
n6cessit4, d’atomes, de monde anime, de mati^re vivante, de 
materialisme de toute esp^ce ; et aprSs eux tons rillustre 
Clarke, ^clairant le monde, annon^ant enfin FEtre des 6tres, 
et le dispensateur des choses. Avec quelle universelle admi* 
ration, avec quel applaudissement unanime n’eut point et6 
re^u ce nouveau systSme si grand, si consolant, si sublime, si 
propre 5. elever FS-me, ^ donner une base ^ la vertu, et en 
m6me terns si frappant, si lumineux, si simple, et, ce me 
semble, oflErant moins de choses incomprehensibles k Fesprit 
humain, qu’il n’en trouve d’absurdes en tout autre syst^me I 
Je me disois, les objections insolubles sont communes d tous, 
parceque Fesprit de Fhomme est trop born4 pour les r^soudre; 
elles ne prouvent done rien centre aucun par preference : mais 
quelle difference entre les preuves directes!” — Eousseau. 
QEuvres, tome ix. p. 25. 
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Note N. page 102. 

Est totem jus quaedam potentia moralis^ et ohligatio 
necessitas moralis. Moralem autem intelligOj quaes apud 
virnm bonum aaquipollet natiirali: Nam nt prasclar^ juriscon- 
sultus Eomanus dki^ qum contra honos mores sunty ea nec facer e 
nos posse credendum est Vir bonus autem est^ qiii amat 
omnes, quantum ratio permittit. Justitiam igitur, quse virtus 
est hujus affectus rectrix, quern ^CkavdpwirLav Grgeci vocant, 
commodissim^, ni falloi% definiemus caritatem sapientis, hoc 
est, sequentem sapientije dictata. Itaque, quod Carwmfte 
dixisse fertui*, justitiam esse summam stultitiam, qiiia alienis 
utilitatibus consuli jubeat, neglectis propriis, ex ignoratl ejus 
definitione natum est. Caritas est benevolentia universalis, 
et benevolentia amandi sive diligendi habitus. Amare autem 
sive diligere est felicitate alterius delectari, vel, quod eodem 
redit, felicitatem alienam adsciscere in suam. Unde difficilis 
liodus solvitur, magni etiam in Theologia momenti, quomodo 
amor non mercenarius detur, qui sit a spe metuque et omni 
utilitatis respectu separatus : scilicet, quorum utilitas delectat, 
eorum felicitas nostram ingreditur ; nam quse delectant, per se 
expetuntur. Et ’'uti pulchrorum contemplatio ipsa jucunda 
est, pictaque tabula Raphaelis intelligentem afficit, etsi*nullos 
census ferat, adeo ut in oculis delieiisque feratur, quodam 
simulacro amoris; ita quum res pulchra sirnul etiam felici- 
tatis est capax, transit affectus in veruni amorem. Superat 
autem divinus amor alios amores, quos Deus cum maximo 
siiccessu amare potest, quando Deo simul et felicius nihil est, 
et nihil pulchrius felicitateque dignius intelligi potest. Et 
quum idem sit potentise sapientiseque sumniae, felicitas ejus 
non tantum ingreditur nostram (si sapimus, id est, ipsum 
amamus), sed et facit. Quia autem sapientia caritatem 
dirigere debet, hujus quoque definitione opus erit. Arbitror 
autem notioni hominum optimS satisfieri, si sapientiam nihil 
aliud esse dicamus, quam ipsam scientiam felicitatis.” — Leib- 
nitii Opera, vol. iv. pars iii. p. 294. Et jus quidem 
merum sive strictum nascitur ex principio servandse pacis; 
gequitas sive caritas ad majus aliquid contendit, ut, dum quis- 
que alter! prodest, quantum potest, felicitatem suam augeat in 
aliena; et, ut verbo dicam, jus strictum miseriam vitat, jus 
superius ad felicitatem tendit, sed qualis in hanc mortalitatem 
cadit. Quod verb ipsam vitam, et quicquid hanc vitam expe- 
tendam facit, magno commodo alieno posthabere debeamus, 

;; ita ut maximos etiam dolores in aliorum gratiam perferre 
oporteat; magis pulchre pnecipitur a philosophis quam solidd 
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demonstratnr. Ifam decus et gloriam^ et animi sui virtute 
gaudentis sensitm, ad quse sub bonestatis nomine proyocant^ 
cogitationis sive mentis bona esse constat^, magna quidem, sed 
non omnibus, nec omni malorum acerbitati pr^valitura, 
quando non omnes seque imaginando afficiuntur ; pr^sertim 
quos neque educatio liberalis, neque consuetudo yivendi in- 
genua, vel vitse sect^ye disciplina ad honoris aestimationem, 
yel animi bona sentienda assuefecit. TJt yerd universali 
demonstrationi conficiatur, omne honestum esse utile, et 
omne turpe damnosum, assumenda est immortalitas aniinaB, 
et rector universi Deus. Ita fit, ut omnes in civitate perfec- 
tissima vivere intelligamur, sub monarcha, qui nec ob sapien- 
tiam falli, nec ob potentiam yitari potest ; idemque tarn 
amabilis est, ut felicitas sit tali domino seryire. Huic igitur 
qui animam impendit, Christo docente, earn lucratur. Hujus 
potentia proyidentiaque efficitur, ut omne jus in factum trans- 
eat, ut nemo Isedatur nisi a se ipso, ut nihil rectd gestum 
sine prjemio sit, nullum peccatum sine poena,” — p. 296. 

Note O. page 108. 

The writer of this Discourse was led, on a former oc- 
casion, loj a generally prevalent notion, to confound the 
theological doctrine of Predestination with the philosophical 
opinion which supposes the determination of the Will to be, 
like other events, produced by adequate causes. (See a criti- 
cism on Mr. Stewart’s Dissertation, Edinb. Peyiew, voL xxxvi. 
p. 225.) More careful reflection has corrected a confusion 
common to him with most writers on the subject. What is 
called ^ Sublapsarian Calvinism,’ which was the doctrine of the 
most eminent men, including Augustin and Calvin himself, 
ascribed to God, and to man before the Fall, what is called 
^ free-will,’ which they even own still to exist in all the ordi- 
nary acts of life, though it be lost with respect to religious 
morality. The decree of election, on this scheme, arises from 
God’s foreknowledge that man was to fall, and that all men 
became thereby with justice liable to eternal j^unishment. The 
election of some to salvation was an act of Divine goodness, 
and the preterition of the rest was an exercise of holiness 
and justice. This Sublapsarian predestination is evidently 
irreconcilable with the doctrine of Necessity, which considers 
free-will, or volitions not caused by "motives, as absolutely 
inconsistent with the definition of an intelligent being, — which 
is, that he acts from a motive, or, in other wor'ds, with a 
purpose. The Supralapsarian scheme, which represents the 
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Fall itself as fore-ordainedj may indeed be built on necessita- 
rian principles. But on that scbeme original sin seems 
wholly to lose that importance which the former system gives 
it as a revolution in the state of the world, requiring an 
interposition of Divine power to remedy a part of its fatal 
effects. It becomes no more than the first link in the chain 
of predestined offences. Yet both Catholic and Protestant 
predestinarians have borrowed the arguments and distinctions 
of philosophical necessitarians. One of the propositions of 
Jansenius, condemned by the bull of Innocent X. in 1653, 
is, that to merit or demerit in a state of lapsed nature, it is 
not necessary that there should be in man a liberty free from 
necessity; it is sufficient that there be a liberty free frona 
constraint.” — Dupin, Histoire de TEglise en abr5ge, livre 
iv. chap. viii. Luther, in his once famous treatise De 
Servo Arbitrio against Erasmus (printed in 1526), ex- 
presses himself as follows : Hie est fidei summus gradus, 
credere ilium esse clementem qui tarn paucos salvat, tam 
multos damnat ; credere justum qui su& voluntate nos neces- 
sario damnabiles facit, ut videatur, ut Erasmus refert, delectari 
cruciatibus miserorum, et odio potius quam amore dignus.” 
(My copy of this stem and abusive book is not paged.) In 
another passage, he states the distinction between co-action and 
necessity as familiar a hundred and thirty years before it was 
proposed by Hobbes, or condemned in the Jansenists. Ne- 
cessario dico, non coacte, sed, ut illi dicunt, necessitate 
immutabilitatis, non coactionis; hoc est, homo, cum vocat 
Spiritus Dei, non quidem violenti^, velut raptus obtorto collo, 
nolens facit malum, quemadmodum fur aut latro nolens ad 
poenam ducitur, sed sponte et liber^ voluntate facit.” He 
uses also the illustration of Hobbes, from the difference 
between a stream forced out of its course and freely flowing 
in its channel. 

[The following is the whole of the passage in the Edinburgh 
Beview referred to above : the reader, while bearing in mind 
the modification of opinion there announced, may still find 
sufficient interest in the general statement of the argument 
to justify its admission here. — ^E d.] 

It would be inexcusable to revive the mention of such 
a controversy as that which relates to Liberty and Necessity, 
for any other purpose than to inculcate mutual candour, and 
to censure the introduction of invidious topics. If there 
were any hope of terminating that endless and fruitless con- 
troversy, the most promising expedient would be a general 
agreement to banish the technical terms hitherto employed 
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on both sides from philosophy^ and to limit ourselves rigor- 
ously to a statement of those facts in which all men agree, 
expi'essed in language perfectly purified from all tincture of 
>3rstem. The agreement in facts would then probably be 
found to be much more extensive than is often suspected by 
either party. Experience is, and indeed must be, equally 
appealed to by both. All mankind feel and own, that their 
actions are at least very much affected by their situation, 
their opinions, their feelings, and their habits ; yet no man 
would deserve the compliment of confutation, who seriously 
professed to doubt the distinction between right and wrong, 
the reasonableness of moral approbation and disapprobation, 
the propriety of praising and censuring voluntary actions, and 
the justice of rewarding or punishing them according to their 
intention and tendency. No reasonable person, in whatever 
terms he may express himself concerning the Will, has ever 
meant to deny that man has powers and faculties which justify 
the moral judgments of the human race. Every advocate of 
Free Will admits the fact of the influence of motives, from 
which the Necessarian infers the truth of his opinion. Every 
Necessarian must also admit those attributes of moral and 
responsible agency, for the sake of wliich the advocate of 
Liberty considers his own doctrine as of such unspeakable 
importance. Both parties ought equally to own, that the 
matter in dispute is a question of fact relating to the mind, 
which must be ultimately decided by its own consciousness. 
The Necessarian is even bound to admit, that no speculation 
is tenable on this subject, which is not reconcilable to the 
general opinions of mankind, and which does not affoixl a 
satisfactory explanation of that part of common language 
which at first sight appears to be most at variance with it. 

After the actual antecedents of volition had been thus ad- 
mitted by one party, and its moral eonsequences by another, 
the subject of contention would be reduced to the question, — 
What is the state of the mind in the interval which passes 
between motive and action ? or, to speak with still more strict 
propriety. By what words is that state of the mind most 
accurately described ? If this habit of thinking could he 
steadily and long preserved, so evanescent a subject of dis- 
pute might perhaps in the end disappear, and the contending 
parties might at length discover that they had been only 
looking at opposite sides of the same truth. But the terms 
Liberty” and Necessity” embroil the conti'oversy, inflame 
the temper of disputants, and involve them in clouds of angry 
zeal, which render them incapable not only of perceiving their 
VOL. I. U 
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numerous and important coincidences^ but even of clearly 
discerning the single point in which they ditFer. Every 
generous sentiment^ and every hostile passion of human na- 
ture^ have for ages been connected with these two words. 
They are the badges of the oldest, the widest, and the most 
obstinate warfare waged by metaphysicians. Whoever re- 
fuses to try the experiment of I’enouncing them, at least for 
a time, can neither be a peace-maker nor a friend of dispas- 
sionate discussion ; and, if he stickles for mere words, he may 
be justly suspected of being almost aware that he is contend- 
ing for nothing but words. 

But if projects of perpetual peace should be as Utopian in 
the schools as in the world, it is the more necessary to con- 
demn the use of weapons which exasperate animosity, without 
contributing to decide the contest. Of this nature, in our 
opinion, are the imputations of irreligion and immorality 
which have for ages been thrown on those divines and philo- 
sophers who have espoused Necessarian opinions. Mr. Stewart, 
though he anxiously acquits individuals of evil intention, has 
too much lent the weight of his respectable opinion to these 
useless and inflammatory charges. We are at a loss to con- 
ceive how he could imagine that there is the slightest con- 
nexion between the doctrine of Necessity and the system of 
Spinoza. That the world is governed by a Supreme Mind, 
which is invariably influenced by the dictates of its own 
wisdom and goodness, seems to be the very essence of theism ; 
and no man who substantially dissents from that proposition, 
can deserve the name of a pure theist. But this is precisely 
the revei'se of the doctrine of Spinoza, which, in spite of all 
its ingenious disguises, undoubtedly denies the supremacy of 
mind. This objection, however, has already been answered, 
not only by the pious and profound Jonathan Edwards (In- 
quiry, part iv. chap. 7.), an avowed Necessarian, but by 
Mr. Locke, (whose opinions, however, about this question are 
not very distinct,) and even by Dr. Glarke himself, the ablest 
and most celebrated of the advocates of liberty. (Demon- 
stration of the Being and Attributes of God.) 

The charge of immoral tendency, however, deserves more 
serious consideration, aa it has been repeatedly enforced by 
Mr. Stewart, and brought forward also by Dr. Copplestone* 
(Discourses, Lond. 1821), — the only writer of our time who 
has equally distinguished himself in paths so distant from each 
other as classical literature, political economy, and metaphy- 
sical philosophy, His general candour and temperance give 
weight to his accusation ; and it is likely to be conveyed to 

* Afterwards Bishop of Llandaff.— E d. 
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postaritj by a volume, which is one of the best models of 
philosophical style that our age has produced, — a Sermon of 
Archbishop King, republished by Mr. Whately*, an ingenious 
and learned member of Oriel College. The Sermons of 
Dr. Copplestone do indeed directly relate to theology: but, 
in this case, it is impossible to separate that subject from 
philosophy. Necessity is a philosophical opinion relating to 
the human will : Predestination is a theological doctrine, 
concerning the moral government of the world. But since 
the writings of Leibnitz and Jonathan Edwards, all sup- 
porters of Predestination endeavour to show its reasonableness 
by the arguments of the Necessarian. It is possible, and 
indeed very common, to hold the doctrine of Necessity, without 
adopting many of the dogmas which the Calvinist connects 
with it: but it is not possible to make any argumentative 
defence of Calvinism, which is not founded on the principle 
of Necessity. The moral consequences of both (whatever 
they may be) must be the same ; and both opinions are, ac- 
cordingly, represented by their opponents as tending, in a 
manner very similar, to weaken the motives to virtuous action. 

There is no topic which requires such strong grounds to 
justify its admission into controversy, as that of moral con- 
sequences ; for, besides its incurable tendency to inflame the 
angry passions, and to excite obloquy against individxials, 
which renders it a practical restraint on free inquiry, the 
employment of it in dispute seems to betray apprehensions 
derogatory from the dignity of Morals, and not consonant 
either to the dictates of Eeasoii or to the lessons of experi- 
ence. The rules of Morality are too deeply rooted in human 
nature, to be shaken by every veering breath of metaphysical 
theory. Our Moral Sentiments spring from no theory : 
they are as general as any part of our nature; the causes 
which generate, or unfold and nourish them, lie deep in the 
unalterable interests of society, and in those primitive feelings 
of the human heart which no circumstances can eradicate. 
The experience of all ages teaches, that these deep-rooted 
principles are far less affected than is commonly supposed, by 
the revolutions of philosophical opinion, which scarcely pene- 
trate beyond the surface of human nature. Exceptions there 
doubtless are : the most speculative opinions are not pretended 
to be absolutely indifferent in their moral tendency; and it 
is needless to make an express exception of those opinions 
which directly relate to practice, and which may have a con- 
siderable moral effect. But, in general, the power of the 

* Afterwards Archbishop of Dublin. — En. 
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moral feelings^ and the feebleness of speculative opinions^ are 
among the most striking phenomena in the history of man- 
kind. What teacher, either philosophical or religions, has 
ever been successful in spreading his doctrineSs who did not 
reconcile them to our moral sentiments, and even recommend 
them by pretensions to a purer and more severe morality ? 
Wherever there is a seeming, or a real repugnance between 
speculative opinions and moral rules, the speculator has always 
been compelled to devise some compromise which, with what- 
ever sacrifice of consistency, may appease the alarmed con- 
science of mankind. The favour of a few is too often earned 
by flattering their vicious passions; but no immoral system 
ever acquired popularity. Wherever there is a contest, the 
speculations yield, and the principles prevail. The victory is 
equally decisive, whether the obnoxious doctrine be renounced, 
or so modified as no longer to dispute the legitimate autho- 
rity of Conscience. 

Nature has provided other guards for Virtue against the 
I'evolt of sophistry and the inconstancy of opinion. The 
whole system of morality is of great extent, and comprehends 
a variety of principles and sentiments, — of duties and virtues. 
Wherever new and singular speculation has been at first sight 
thought to weaken some of the motives of moral activity, it 
has almost uniformly been found, by longer experience, that 
the same speculation itself makes amends, by strengthening 
other inducements to right conduct. There is thus a prin- 
ciple of compensation in the opinions, as in the circumstances 
of man ; which, though not sufficient to level distinction and 
to exclude preference, has yet such power, that it ought to 
appease our alarms, and to soften our controversies. A moral 
nature assimilates every speculation which it does not reject. 
If these general reasonings be just, with what increased force 
do they prove the innocence of error, in a case where, as 
there seems to be no possibility of difference about facts, the 
mistake of either party must be little more than verbal! 

We have much more ample experience respecting the prac- 
tical tendency of religious than of philosophical opinions. 
The latter were formerly confined to the schools, and are 
still limited to persons of some educatiom They are gene- 
rally kept apart from our passions and our business, and are 
entertained, as Cicero said of the Stoical paradoxes, more 
as a subject of dispute than as a rule of life.” E-eligious 
opinions, on the contrary, are spread over ages and nations ; 
they are felt perhaps most strongly by the more numerous 
classes of mankind ; wherever they are sincerely entertained, 
they must be regarded as the most serious of all concerns ; 
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they are often incorporated with the w^armest passions of 
which the hmiiaii heart is capable ; and, in this state, from > 
their eminently social and sympathetic nature, they are 
capable of becoming the ruling principle of action in vast 
multitudes. Let us therefore appeal to experience, on the 
moral influence of Necessarian opinions in their theological 
form. By doing so, we shall have an opportunity of con- 
templating the principle in its most active state, operating 
upon the greatest masses, and for the longest time. Predes- 
tination, or doctrines much inclining towards it, have, on the 
whole, prevailed in the Christian churches of the West since 
the days of Augustine and Aquinas. Who were the first 
formidable opponents of these doctrines in the Church of 
Borne? The Jesuits — the contrivers of courtly casuistry, 
and the founders of lax morality. Who, in the same Church, 
inclined to the stern theology of Augustine ? The J anse- 
nists — the teachers and the models of austere morals. What 


are we to think of the morality of Calyinistic nations, espe- 
cially of the most numerous classes of them, who seem, 
beyond all other men, to be most zealously attached to their 
religion, and most deeply penetrated with its spirit ? Here, 
if any where, we have a practical and a decisive test of the 
moral influence of a belief in Necessarian opinions. In Pro- 
testant Switzerland, in Holland, in Scotland, among the 
English Nonconformists, and the Protestants of the north of 
Ireland, in the New-England States, Calvinism long was the 
prevalent faith, and is probably still the faith of a considei'- 
able majority. Their moral education was at least completed, 
and their collective character formed, during the prevalence 
of Calvinistic opinions. Yet where are communities to be 
found of a more pure and active virtue? Perhaps these, and 
other very striking facts, might justify speculations of a some- 
what singular nature, and even authorize a retort upon our 
respectable antagonists. But we have no such purpose. It 
is sufficient for us to do what in us lies to mitigate the 
acrimony of controversy, to teach disputants on both sides to 
respect the sacred neutrality of Morals, and to show that 
the provident and parental care of Nature has suflSciently 


provided for the permanent security of the principles of 
Virtue. 


If we were to amuse ourselves in remarks on the practical 
tendency of opinions, we might with some plausibility con- 
tend, that there was a tendency in infidelity to produce 
Toryism. In England alone, we might appeal to the ex- 
amples of Hobbes, Bolingbroke, Hume, and Gibbon ; and to 

u 3 
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the opposite cases of Milton^ Locke, Addison, Clarke, and 
even Newton liimself; for the last of these great men was 
also a Whig. The only remarkable example which now 
occurs to us of a zealous believer who was a bigoted Tory, is 
that of Dr. J ohnson ; and we may balance against him the 
whole, or the greater part of the life of his illustrious friend^ 
Mr. Burke. We would not, however, rest much on observa- 
tions founded on so small an experience, that the facts may 
arise from causes wholly independent of the opinion. But 
another unnoticed coincidence may serve as an introduction 
to a few observations on the scepticism of the eighteenth 
century. 

The three most celebrated sceptics of modern times have 
been zealous partisans of high authority in government. It 
would be rash to infer, from the remarkable examples of this 
coincidence, in Montaigne, Bayle, and Hume, that there is a 
natural connexion between scepticism and Toryism ; or, even, 
if there were a tendency to such a connexion, that it might 
not be counteracted by more powerful circumstances, or by 
stronger principles of human nature. It is more worth while, 
therefore, to consider the particulars in the history of these 
three eminent persons, which may have strengthened or 
created this propensity. 

Montaigne, who was methodical in nothing, does not in- 
deed profess systematic scepticism. He was a freethinker 
who loosened the ground about received opinions, and in- 
dulged his humour in arguing on both sides of most questions. 
But the sceptical tendency of his writings is evident ; and 
there is perhaps nowhere to be found a more vigorous attack 
on popular innovations, than in the latter part of the 22 d 
Essay of his first book. But there is no need of any ge- 
neral speculations to account for the repugnance to change, 
felt by a man who was wearied and exasperated by the 
horrors of forty years’ civil war. 

•^^The case of Bayle is more remarkable. Though banished 
from France as a Protestant, he published, without his name, 
a tract, entitled, Advice to the Refugees,” in the year 1690, 
which could be considered in no other light than that of an 
apology for Louis XIV., an attack on the Protestant cause, 
and a severe invective against his companions in exile. He 
declai’es, in this unavowed work, for absolute power and passive 
obedience, and inveighs, with an intemperance scarcely ever 
found in his avowed writings, against the execrable doctrines 
of Buchanan,” and the pretended sovereignty of the people,” 
without sparing even the just and glorious Revolution, which 
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liad at that moment preserved the constitution of England, the 
Protestant religion, and the independence of Europe. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that he was considered as a partisan of 
France, and a traitor to the Protestant cause ; nor can we 
much blame King William for regarding him as an object of 
jealous policy. Many years after, he was represented to Lord 
Sunderland as an enemy of the Allies, and a detractor of their 
great captain, the Duke of Marlborough. The generous 
friendship of the illustrious author of the Characteristics, — 
the opponent of Bayle on almost every question of philosophy, 
government, and, we may add, religion, — ^preserved him, on 
that occasion, from the sad necessity of seeking a new place 
of refuge in the very year of his death. The vexations which 
Bayle underwent in Holland from the Calvinist ministers, 
and his long warfare against their leader Jurieu, who was a 
zealous assertor of popular opinions, may have given this bias 
to his mind, and disposed him to ^^fly from petty tyrants to 
the throne.” His love of paradox may have had its share ; 
for passive obedience was considered as a most obnoxious 
paradox in the schools and societies of the oppressed Calvinists. 
His enemies, however, did not fail to impute his conduct to 
a design of paying his court to Louis XIV., and to the hope 
of being received with open arms in France; — -motives which 
seem to be at variance both with the general integrity of his 
life, and with his favourite passion for the free indulgence of 
philosophical speculation. The scepticism of Bayle must, 
however, be distinguished from that of Hume. The former 
of these celebi’ated writers examined many questions in suc- 
cession, and laboured to show that doubt was, on all of them, 
the result of examination. His, therefore, is a soit of induc- 
tive scepticism, in which general doubt was an infer'ence from 
numerous examples of uncertainty in particular cases. It is 
a kind of appeal to experience, whether so many failures in the 
search of truth ought not to deter wise men from continuing 
the pursuit. Content with proving, or seeming to himself to 
prove, that we have not attained certainty, he does not attempt 
to prove that we cannot reach it. 

The doctrine of Mr. Hume, on the other hand, is not that 
we have not reached truth, but that we never can reach it. 
It is an absolute and universal system of scepticism, professing 
to be derived from the very structure of the Understanding, 
which, if any man could seriously believe it, would render it 
impossible for him to form an opinion upon any subject, — to 
give the faintest assent to any proposition, — to ascribe any 
meaning to the words ^truth’ and falsehood,’ — to believe, to 

■ IJ: 4: r- 
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inquire, or to reason, and, on the very same ground, to dis- 
believe, to dissent, or to doubt, — to adhere to his own principle 
of universal doubt, and, lastly, if he be consistent with him- 
self, even to think. It is not easy to believe that speculations 
so shadowy, which never can pretend to be more than the 
amusements of idle ingenuity, should have any influence on 
the opinions of men of great understanding, concerning the 
most important concerns of human life. But perhaps it 
may be reasonable to allow, that the same character which 
disposes men to scepticism, may dispose them also to acquiesce 
in considerable abuses, and even oj)pressions, rather than to 
seek redress in forcible resistance. Men of such a character 
have misgivings in every enterprise ; their acuteness is ex- 
ercised in devising objections, — in discovering difficulties, — in 
foreseeing obstacles ; they hope little from human wisdom and 
virtue, and are rather secretly prone to that indolence and in- 
difference which forbade the Epicurean sage to hazard his 
quiet for the doubtful interests of a contemptible race. They 
do not lend a credulous ear to the Utopian projector ; they 
doubt whether the evils of change will be so little, or the be- 
nefits of reform so great, as the sanguine reformer foretells that 
they wiU be. The sceptical temper of Mr. Hume may have 
thus insensibly moulded his political opinions. But causes 
still more obvious and powerful had probably much more share 
in rendering him so zealous a partisan of I'egal power. In his 
youth, the Presbyterians, to whose enmity his opinions exposed 
him, were the zealous and only friends of civil liberty in Scot- 
land; and the close connexion of liberty with Calvinism, made 
both more odious to him. The gentiy in most parts of Scot- 
land, except in the west, were then Jacobites ; and his early 
education was probably among that party. The prejudices 
which he perhaps imbibed in Prance against the literature of 
England, extended to her institutions ; and in the state of 
English opinion, when his history was published, if he sought 
distinction by paradox, he could not so effectually have ob- 
tamed his object by the most startling of his metaphysical dog- 
nias, as by his doubts of the genius of Shakespeare, and the 
virtue of Hampden 


Note P. page 134. 

Though some parts of the substance of the following letter 
have aheady appeared in various forms, perhaps the account 
of Mr. Hume’s illness, in the words of his friend and physi- 
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cian Di\ Cullen, will be acceptable to -many readers. I owe 
it to the kindness of Mrs. Baillie, who had the goodness to 
copy it from the original, in the collection of her late learned 
and excellent husband. Dr. Baillie. Some portion of what 
has been formerly published I do not think it necessary to 
reprint. 

From Dr. Cullen to Dr. Hunter. 

My dear Friend, — I was favoured with yours by 
Mr.* Halket on Sunday, and have answered some part of it 
by a gentleman whom I was otherwise obliged to write by ; 
but as I was not certain how soon that might come to your 
hand, I did not answer your postscript ; in doing which, if I 
can oblige you, a part of the merit must be that of the infor- 
mation being early, and I therefoi'e give it you as soon as I 
possibly could. You desire an account of Mr. Hume’s last 
days, and I give it you with some pleasure ; for though I 
could not look upon him in his illness without much concern, 
yet the tranquillity and pleasantry which he constantly dis- 
covered did even then give me satisfaction, and, now that the 
curtain is dropped, allows me to indulge the less allayed 
r^eflection. He was truly an example des grands hommes qui 
sont morts en plaisantant.^JEov many weeks before his death 
he was very sensible of his gradual decay ; and his answer to 
inquiries after his health was, several times, that he was going 
as fast as his enemies could wish, and as easily as his friends 
could desire. He was not, however, without a frequent 
recuiTcnce of pain and uneasiness ; but he passed most part of 
the day in his drawing-room, admitted the visits of his friends, 
and, with his usual spirit, conversed with them upon litera- 
ture, politics, or whatever else was accidentally started. In 
conversation he seemed to be. perfectly at ease, and to the last 
abounded with that pleasantry, and those curious and enter- 
taining anecdotes, which ever distinguished him. This, 
however, I always considered rather as an effort to be agree- 
able; and he at length acknowledged that it became too 
much for his strength. For a few days before his death, he 
became more averse to receive visits ; speaking became 
more and more difficult for him, and for twelve hours’ 
before his death his speech failed altogether. His senses and 
judgment did not fail till the last hour of his life. He con- 
stantly discovered a strong senmbiKty to the attention and 
care of his friends ; and, amidst great uneasiness and languor, 
never betrayed any peevishness or impatience. This is a 
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general account of Ms last days ; but a particular fact or two 

may perhaps convey to you a still better idea of them. 

* # * # # 

About a fortnight before his death, he added a codicil to 
his will, in which he fully discovered his attention to his 
friends, as well as his own pleasantry. What little wine he 
himself drank was generally port, a wine for which his friend 
the poet [John Home] had ever declared the strongest 
aversion. David bequeaths to his friend John one bottle of 
port; and, upon condition of his drinking this even at two 
down-sittings, bestows upon him twelve dozen of his best 
claret. He pleasantly adds, that this subject of wine was the 
only one upon which they had ever differed. In the codicil 
there are several other strokes of raillery and pleasantry, 
highly expressive of the cheerfulness which he then enjoyed. 
He even turned his attention to some of the simple amuse- 
ments with which he had been formerly pleased. In the 
neighbourhood of his brother’s house in Berwickshire is a 
brook, by which the access in time of floods is frequently 
interrupted. Mr. Hunae bequeaths lOOZ. for building a 
bridge over this brook, but upon the express condition that 
none of the stones for that purpose shall be taken from a 
quarry in the neighbourhood, which forms part of a romantic 
scene in which, in his earlier days, Mr. Hume took particular 
delight:— otherwise the money to go to the poor of the 
parish. 

These are a few particulars which may perhaps appear 
trifling ; but to me no particulars seem trifling that relate to 
so great a man. It is perhaps from trifles that we can best 
distinguish the tranquillity and cheerfulness of the philosopher, 
at a time when the most part of mankind are under disquiet, 
anxiety, and sometimes even horror.... I had gone so far when 
I was called to the country ; and I have returned only so 
long before the post as to say, that I am most affectionately 
yours, 

William Cullen. : 

JEldinhurgh^ I'Tth Septemher^ l^f^r 

Note Q. page 136. 

Pyrrho was charged with carrying Ms scepticism so far as 
not to avoid a carriage if it was driven against him. H2nesi-, 
demus, the most famous of ancient sceptics, with great pro- 
bability vindicates the more ancient doubter from such 
lunacy, of which indeed his having lived to the age of ninety 
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seems sufficient to acquit him. AlvscrihrjiJbos Ss <pr]crc (f)iXo€FO-' 
<psip fjbsv avTov Kwra rov X6<yoPy jjLSPTOb js dirpoo- 

parcbs s/cacrra tt parr sip, — Diogenes Laertius, lib. ix. sect. 62. 
Brief and imperfect as our accounts of ancient scepticism 
are, it does appear that their reasoning on the subject of 
causation had some resemblance to that of Mr, Hume. 
^Ayatpovcri Ss to airiop (SSs* to amop tc^p Trpos tL irpos 
rydp tS alTcarS scttl* to, Ss Ttpos tl hrivoslTai piovop virapj^si 
Ss ov' KoX TO atTLOv ovv sitlvooIto dv fjuovov, — Ibid, sect. 97. 
It is perhaps impossible to translate the important technical 
expression ra 'irpos tc. It comprehends two or more tilings 
as related to each other ; both the relative and correlative 
being taken together as such. Fire considei'ed as having the 
power of burning wood is to irpo^ ti. The words of Laer-- 
tins may therefore be nearly rendered into the language of 
modern philosophy as follows : Causation they take away 
thus. A cause is so only in relation to an effect. What is 
relative is only conceived, but does not exist. Therefore 
cause is a mere conception.’^ The first attempt to prove the 
necessity of belief in a Divine revelation, by demonstrating 
that natural reason leads to universal scepticism, was made 
by Algazel, a professor at Bagdad, in the beginning of the 
twelfth century of our era; whose work entitled the ^^Destruc- 
tion of the Philosopher” is known to us only by the answer of 
Averroes, called ^^Destruction of the Destruction,” He denied 
a necessary connection between cause and effect ; for of two 
separate things, the affirmation of the existence of one does 
not necessarily contain the affirmation of the existence of 
the other ; and the same may be said of denial. It is curious 
enough that this argument was more especially pointed 
against those Arabian philosophers who, from the necessary 
connection of causes and effects, reasoned against the possi- 
bility of miracles; — thus anticipating one doctrine of Mr. 
Hume, to impugn another. — Tennemann, Geschichte der 
Philosophic, voL viii. p. 387. The same attempt was made by 
the learned but unphilosophical Huet, bishop of Avranches. — 
(Qiraastiones Alnetanae, Caen, 1690, and Traite de la Foiblesse 
de FEsprit Humain, Amsterdam, 1723). A similar motive 
urged Berkeley to his attack on Fluxions. The attempt of 
Huet has been lately renewed by the Abbe Lamennais, in his 
treatise on Eeligious Indifference; — a fine writer, whose ap- 
parent reasonings amount to little more than well-varied as- 
sertions, and well- disguised assumptions of the points to be 
proved. To build religion upon scepticism is the most ex- 
travagant of all attempts ; for it destroys the proofs of a divine 
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mission^ and leaves no natural means of distinguishing be- 
tween revelation and imposture. The Abbe Lamennais re- 
presents authority as the sole ground of belief. Why ? If 
any reason can be given, the proposition must be false ; if 
none, it is obviously a mere groundless assertion. 

Note R. page 143. 

Casanova, a Venetian doomed to solitary imprisonment in 
the dungeons at Venice in 1755, thus speaks of the only 
books which for a time he was allowed to read. The title of 
the first was ^^La Cite Mystique do Soeur Marie de J esus, ap- 
pellee d’Agrada.” J’y lus tout ce que pent enfanter Tima- 
gination exaltee d’une vierge Espagnole extra vagamment 
devote, cloitree, melancholique, ayant des directeurs de con- 
science, ignoi'ans, faux, et devots. Amoureuse et amie trSs 
intime de la Sainte Vierge, elle avait re 9 u ordre de Dieu 
mSme d’ecrire la vie de sa divine m^re. Les instructions 
necessaires lui avaient 4te fournies par le Saint Esprit. Elle 
commen 9 oit la vie de Marie, non pas du jour de sanaissance, 
mais du moment de son immacuMe conception dans le sein 
de sa m^re Anne. Apr^s avoir narre en detail tout ce que 
sa divine heroine fit les neuf mois qu’elle a passe dans le sein 
maternel, elle nous apprendqu’^ F%e de trois ans elle balay- 
oit la maison, aidee par neuf cents domestiques, tons anges, 
commandes par leur propre Prince Michel. Ce qui frappe 
dans ce livre est Fassurance que tout est dit de bonne foi. 
Ce sont les visions d’un esprit sublime, qui, sans aucune 
ombre d’orgueil, ivre de Eieu, croit ne reveler que ce que 
TEsprit Saint lui inspire.” — Memoires de Casanova (Leipsic, 
1827), vol. iv. p. 34 A A week’s confinement to this volume 
produced such an effect on Casanova, an unbeliever and a de- 
bauchee, but who was then enfeebled by melancholy, bad 
air, and bad food, that his sleep was haunted, and his waking 
hours disturbed by its horrible visions. Many years after, 
passing through Agrada in Old Castile, he charmed the old 
priest of that village by speaking of the biographer of the 
virgin. The priest showed him all the spots which were 
consecrated by her presence, and bitteidy lamented that the 
Court of Rome had refused to canonize her. It is the 
natural reflection of Casanova that the book was well quali- 
fied to turn a solitary prisoner mad, or to make a man at 
large an atheist. It ought not to be forgotten, that the in- 
quisitors of state at Venice, who proscribed this book, were 
probably of the latter persuasion. It is a striking instance 
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of the infatuation of those who^ in their eagerness to rivet 
the bigotry of the ignorant^ use means which infallibly tend 
to spread utter unbelief among the educated. The book is 
a disgusting, but in its general outline seemingly faithful, pic- 
ture of the dissolute manners spread over the Continent of 
Europe in the middle of the eighteenth century. 


Note S. page 147. 

The Treatise on the Law of War and Peace, the Essay 
on Human Understanding, the Spirit of Laws, and the 
Inquiry into the Causes of the Wealth of Nations, are the 
works which have most directly influenced the general opinion 
of Europe during the two last centuries. They are also the 
most conspicuous landmarks in the progress of the sciences to 
which they relate. It is remarkable that the defects of all 
these great works are very similar. The leading notions of 
none of them can, in the strictest sense, be said to be original, 
though Locke and Smith in that respect surpass their illus- 
trious rivals. All of them employ great care in ascertaining 
those laws which are immediately deduced from experience, 
or directly applicable to practice ; but apply metaphysical and 
abstract principles with considerable negligence. Not one pur- 
sues the order of science, beginning with first elements, and 
advancing to more and more complicated conclusions ; though 
Locke is perhaps less defective in method than the rest. All 
admit digressions which, though often intrinsically excellent^ 
distract attention and break the chain of thought. Not one 
of them is happy in the choice, or constant in the use, of 
technical terms ; and in none do we find much of that rigor- 
ous precision wliich is the first beauty of philosophical lan- 
guage. Grotius and Montesquieu were imitators of Tacitus, 
~ the first with more gravity, the second with more vivacity ; 
but both were tempted to forsake the simple diction of science, 
in pursuit of the poignant brevity which that great historian 
has carried to a vicious excess. Locke and Smith chose an 
easy, clear, and free, but somewhat loose and verbose style, 

— more concise in Locke, — more elegant in Smith, — in 
both exempt from pedantry, but not void of ambiguity and 
repetition. Perhaps all these apparent defects contributed in 
some degree to the specific nsefulness of these great works ; 
and, by rendering their contents more accessible and accept- 
able to the majority of readers, have more completely blended 
their principles with the common opinions of mankind.’^ 

— Edinburgh Review, vol. xxxvi. p. 244. [This is a further 
extract from the article alluded to at p. 287. — Ed.] 
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Notes T — U. page 159. 

Asl S’ ovrm^ ScrTrsp sv ypafifiarslcp & fJL7}hsv virapxsi svtsXe-- 
<ysypafbfjbivov* oorTrsp orv/M^aiPSL sttI tov vov* — Aristotle. 

I)e Opera, (Paris, 1639) tome ii. p. 50. A little 

before, in the same treatise, appears a great part of the 
substance of the famous maxim, JSfzl est in intellectu quod 
non prius fuit in sensu, '^^HSs (pavracla fcivrjcris ri 9 Bo/cst sivat^ 
ical ovfc dvsv alad'ija'sco^ jiryvscrdac. — Ibid. p. 47. In the tract on 
Memory and Reminiscence we find his enumeration of the 
principles of association. Acd Kal TO £(ps^rj9Sppsvo/xsvy voip 
crovvTSs anro tov vvp rj aXKov nvos^ koX opLolov rj hvavTiov^ 
rj rod crvpsyjvs. — Ibid. p. 86. If the latter word be applied 
to time as well as space, and considered as comprehending 
causation, the enumeration will coincide with that of Hume. 
The term Brjpsvo) is as significant as if it had been chosen by 
Hobbes, But it is to be observed, that these principles are 
applied only to explain memory. 

Something has been said on the subject, and something on 
the present writer, by Mr, Coleridge, in his unfortunately 
unfinished work called Biographia Literaria,” chap, v., which 
seems to justify, if not to require, a few remarks. That 
learned gentleman seems to have been guilty of an oversight 
in quoting as a distinct work the ^^Parva Naturalia,” which is 
the collective name given by the scholastic translators to 
those treatises of Aristotle which foimr the second volume of 
Duval’s edition of his works, published at Paris in 1639. I 
have already acknowledged the striking resemblance of Mr. 
Hume’s principles of association to those of Aristotle. In 
answei", however, to a remark of Mr. Coleridge, I must add, 
that the manuscript of a part of Aquinas which I bought 
many years ago (on the faith of a bookseller’s catalogue) as 
being written by Mr, Hume, was not a copy of the Com- 
mentary on the “ Parva Naturalia,” but of Aquinas’s own 

Secunda Secundm ; ’’ and that, on examination, it proves not 
to be the handwriting of Mr. Hume, and to contain nothing 
written by him. It is certain that, in the passages immedi- 
ately preceding the quotation, Aristotle explains recollection 
as depending on a general law, — that the idea of an object 
will remind us of the objects which immediately preceded or 
followed when originally perceived. But what Mr. Cole- 
ridge has not told us is, that the Stagyrite confines the ap- 
plication of this law exclusively/ to the phenomena of recollection 
alone^ without any glimpse of a more general operation ex- 
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tending to all connections of thought and feeling, — a w'on- 
derfiil proof, Indeed, even so limited, of the sagacity of the 
great jjhilosopher, but winch for many ages continued barren 
of further consequences. The illustrations of Aquinas throw 
’light on the original doctrine, and show that it was unen- 
larged in his time. ‘^‘When we recollect Socrates, the 
thought of Plato occurs as like him.’ When we remember 
Hector, the thought of Achilles occurs ^ as contrary.’ The 
idea of a father is followed by that of a son f as near.’ ” — 
Opera, vol. i. pars ii. p. 62. et seq. Those of Ludovicus 
Vives, as quoted by Mr. Coleridge, extend no farther. But 
if Mr. Coleridge will compare the parts of Hobbes on Human 
Natxire which relate to this subject, with those which explain 
general terms, he will perceive that the philosopher of 
Malmesbury builds on these two foundations a general 
theory of the human understanding, of which reasoning is 
only a particular case. In consequence of the assertion of 
Mr. Coleridge, that Hobbes was anticipated by Descartes in 
his excellent and interesting discourse on Method, I have 
twice reperused the latter’s work in quest of this remarkable 
anticipation, though, as I thought, well acquainted by my old 
studies with the writings of that great philosopher. My 
labour has, however, been vain : I have discovered no 
trace of that or of any similar speculation. My edition is in 
Latin by Elzevir, at Amsterdam, in 1650, the year of Des- 
cartes’s death. I am obliged, therefore, to conjecture, that 
Mr. Coleridge, having mislaid his references, has, by mistake, 
quoted the discourse on Method, instead of another work ; 
which would affect his inference from the priority of Des- 
cartes to Hobbes. It is not to be denied, that the opinion 
of Aristotle, repeated by so many commentators, may have 
found its way into the mind of Hobbes, and also of Hume; 
though neither might be aware of its source, or even con- 
scious that it was not originally his own. Yet the very 
narrow view of Association taken by Locke, his apparently 
treating it as a novelty, and the silence of common books re- 
specting it, afford a presumption that the Peripatetic doctrine 
was so little known, that it might have escaped the notice of 
these philosophers ; - — one of whom boasted that he was un- 
read, while the other is not liable to the suspicion of unac- 
knowledged borrowing. 

To Mr. Coleridge, who distrusts his own power of building 
a bridge by which his ideas may pass into a mind so differently 
trained as mine, I venture to suggest, with that sense of his 
genius which no circumstance has hindered me from seizing 
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every fit occasion to manifest, that more of my early years 
were employed in contemplations of an abstract nature, than 
of those of the majority of his readers, — that there are not, 
even now, many of them less likely to be repelled from doc- 
trines by singularity or uncouthness ; or many more willing 
to allow that every system has caught an advantageous 
glimpse of some side or corner of the truth ; or many more 
desirous of exhibiting this dispersion of the fragments of 
wisdom by attempts to translate the doctrine of one school 
into the language of another ; or many who when they can- 
not discover a reason for an opinion, consider it more im- 
portant to discover the causes of its adoption by the philoso- 
pher; — believing, as I do, that one of the most arduous and 
useful offices of mental philosophy is to explore the subtile 
illusions which enable great minds to satisfy themselves by 
mere words, before they deceive others by payment in the 
same counterfeit coin. My habits, together with the natural 
influence of my age and avocations, lead me to suspect 
that in speculative philosophy I am nearer to indifference 
than to an exclusive spirit. I ho]^ that it can neither be 
thought presumptuous nor offensive in me to doubt, whether 
the circumstance of its being found difficult to convey a 
metaphysical doctrine to a person who, at one part of his 
life, made such studies his chief pursuit, may not imply 
either error in the opinion, or defect in the mode of com- 
munication. 


Note V. page 193. 

A very late writer, who seems to speak for Mr. Bentham 
with authority, tells us that the first time the phrase of 
* the principle of utility ’ was brought decidedly into notice, 
was in the ^ Essays,’ by David Hume, published about the 
year 1742. In that work it is mentioned as the name ot a 
principle which be made the foundation of a system, of 
morals, in opposition to a system then in vogue^ which teas 
founded on what was called the ^ moral sense J The ideas, 
however, there attached to it, Bxe vagiiey m.d defective in prac-- 
tical application^^'' — Westminster Review, voL xL p. 258. If 
these few sentences were scrutinised with the severity and mi- 
nuteness of Bentham’s Fragment on Government, they would 
be found to contain almost as many misremembrances ns as- 
sertions. The principle of Utility is not mentioned f but fully 
discussed, in Mr. Hume’s discourse. It is seldom spoken of 
by ^^nameP Instead of charging the statements of it with 
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vaguenessy^ it would be more just to admire the precision 
which it combines wdth beauty. Instead of being defective in 
practical appUcations^^Qxhti-^BihQ desire of rendering it popular 
has crowded it with examples and illustrations taken from life. 
To the assertion that it was opposed to the moral sense, no 
reply can be needful but the following words extracted from 
the discourse itself : I am apt to suspect that reason and 
sentiment concur in ahnost all moral determinations and conclu- 
sions. The final sentence which pronounces characters and 
actions amiable or odious, probably depends on some internal 
sense or feeling, which nature has made universal in the whole 
speciesJ^ — Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals^ 
sect. i. The phrase made universal,” which is here used 
instead of the more obvious and common word implanted,” 
shows the anxious and perfect precision of language, by 
which a philosopher avoids the needless decision of a contro- 
versy not at the moment before him. 

[Dr. Whewell puts the case against the present mzVdeno- 
mination assumed by the disciples of Mr. Bentham thus 
neatly: — ^^If the word from which Deontology is derived 
had borrowed its meaning from the notion of utility alone, it 
is not likely that it would have become more intelligible by 
being translated out of Latin into Grreek. But the term 
^Deontology’ expresses moral science (and expi^esses it well), 
precisely because it signifies the science of duty, and contains 
no reference to Utility. Mackintosh, who held that to Seov, 
— what men ought to do — was the fundamental notion of 
morality, might very probably have termed the science ^‘Deon- 
tology.” The system of which Mr. Bentham is the repre- 
sentative, — that of those who make morality dependent on 
the production of happiness, — has long been designated in 
Germany by the term ^ Eudemonism^ derived from the Greek 
word for happiness If we were to adopt this 

term we should have to oppose the Deontological to the 
Eudemonist school ; and we must necessarily place those who 
hold a peculiar moral faculty, — Butler, Stewart, Brown, 
and Mackintosh, — in the former, and those who are usually 
called Utilitarian philosophers in the latter class.”— Preface 
to this Dissertation, 8vo, Edinburgh, 1837. Ed.] 

NoteW. page 196. 

A writer of consummate ability, who^ has failed in little 
but the respect due to the abilities and character of his oppo-. 
nents, has given too much countenance to the abuse and con-^ 
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fusion of language exemplified in the well-known verse of 
Pope^ 

Modes of self-love the Passions we may call. 

We know/’ says he, ^^no universal proposition respecting 
human nature which is true hut one, — that men always act 
from self-interest.” — Edinburgh Review, voL xlix. p. 185. It 
is manifest from the sequel, that the writer is not the dupe of 
the confusion ; but many of his readers may be so. If, in- 
deed, the word ^ self-interest ’ could with propriety be used for 
the gratification of every prevalent desire, he has clearly 
shown that this change in the signification of terms would be 
of no advantage to the doctrine which he controverts. It 
would make as many sorts of self-interest as there are appe- 
tites, and it is irreconcilably at variance with the system of 
association embraced by Mr. Mill. To the word/ self-love ’ 
Hartley properly assigns two significations : — 1. gross self- 
love, which consists in the pursuit of the greatest pleasures, 
from all those desires which look to individual gratification ; 
or, 2. refined self-love, which seeks the greatest pleasure 
which can arise from all the desires of human nature, — the 
latter of which is an invaluable, though inferior principle* 
The admirable writer whose language has occasioned this 
illustration, —who at an early age has mastered every species 
of composition, —will doubtless hold fast to simplicity, which 
survives all the fashions of deviation from it, and which a man 
of a genius so fertile has few temptations to forsake. 
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“Histoey,” says Lord Bacon, “is Natural, Civil or 
Ecclesiastical, or Literary; whereof the three first I 
allow as extant, the fourth I note as deficient. For no 
man hath propounded to himself the general state of 
learning, to he described and represented from age to 
age, as many have done the works of Nature, and the 
State civil and ecclesiastical ; without which the history 
of the world seemeth to me to he as the statue of 
Polyphemus with his eye out; that part being want- 
ing which doth most show the spirit and fife of the 
person. And yet I am not ignorant, that in divers 
particular sciences, as of the jurisconsults, the mathe- 
maticians, the rhetoricians, the philosophers, there are 
set down some small memorials of the schools,- — of 
authors of hooks; so likewise some barren relations 
touching the invention of arts or usages. But a just 
story of learning, containing the antiquities and ori- 
ginals of knowledges, and their sects, their inventions, 
their traditions, their divers administrations and ma- 
nagings, their oppositions, decays, depressions, oblivions, 
removes, with the causes and occasions of them, and 
all other events concerning learning throughout the 
ages of the world, I may truly affirm to be wanting. 
The use and end of which work I do not so much 
design for curiosity, or satisfaction of those who are 

These remarks are extracted from the Edinburgh Review, 
vol, xxvii. p. 180. ; voL xxxvi. p. 229. -— Ed. 
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lovers of learning, but chiefly for a more serious and 
grave puiiiose, 'which is this, in few words, ‘ that it 
will make learned men wise in the use and administra- 
tion of learning' ” ^ 

Though there are passages in the writings of Lord 
Bacon more splendid than the above, few, probably, 
better display the union of all the qualities which 
characterized his philosophical genius. He has in 
general inspired a fervour of admiration which vents 
itself in indiscriminate praise, and is very adverse to a 
cahn examination of the character of his understand- 
ing, which was very pecuhar, and on that account 
described ivith more than ordinary imperfection, by 
that unfortunately vague and weak part of language 
which attempts to distinguish the varieties of mental 
superiority. To this cause it may be ascribed, that 
perhaps no great man has been either more ignorantly 
censured, or more uninstructively commended. It is 
easy to describe his transcendent merit in general terms 
of commendation; for some of his great qualities lie 
on the surface of his writings. But that in which he 
most excelled all other men, was the range and com- 
pass of his intellectual view and the power of contem- 
plating many and distant objects together without 
indistinctness or confusion, which he himself has called 
the “ discursive” or “ comprehensive ” understanding. 
Tins wide ranging intellect was illuminated by the 
brightest Fancy that ever contented itself -with the 
ofiice of only ministering to Reason : and from this 
singular relation of the two grand faculties of man, it 
has resulted, that his philosophy, though illustrated 
still more than adorned by the utmost splendour 
of imagery, continues still subject to the undivided 
supremacy of Intellect. In the midst of all the prodi- 
gality of an imagination which, had it been indepen- 
dent, would have been poetical, his opinions remained 
severely rational. 

It is not so easy to conceive, or at least to describe, 

^ Advancement of LearBing, book 
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other equally essential elements of his greatness, and 
conditions of his success. His is probably a single 
instance of a mind which, in philosophizing, always 
reaches the point of elevation whence the whole pros- 
pect is coimnanded, without ever rising to such a 
distance as to lose a distinct perception of every part 
of it. * It is pei'haps not less sing^ar, that his philo- 
sophy should be founded at once on disregard for 
the authority of men, and on reverence for the boun- 
daries prescribed by Nature to human inquiry, that 
he who thought so little of what man had done, hoped 
so highly of what he could do ; that so daring an in- 
novator in science should be so wholly exempt from 
the love of singrdarity or paradox ; and that the same 
man who renounced imaginary provinces in the empire 
of science, and withdrew its landmarks within the 
limits of experience, should also exhort posterity to 
push their conquests to its utmost verge, ■with a bold- 
ness which will be fully justified only by the discoveries 
of ages from which we are yet far distant. 

, No man ever united a more poetical style to a less 
poetical philosophy. One great end of his discipline 
is to prevent mysticism and fanaticism from obstruct- 
ing the pursuit of truth. With a less brilliant fancy, 
he would have had a mind less qualified for philoso- 
phical inquiry. His fancy gave him that power of 
illustrative metaphor, by which he seemed to have 
invented again the part of language which respects 
philosophy ; and it rendered new truths more distinctly 
visible even to his owm eye, in their bright clothing of 
imagery. Without it, he must, lilce others, have been 
driven to the fabrication of uncouth technical terms, 

* He himself who alone was qualified, has described the genius 
of his philosophy both in respect to the degree and manner in which 
he rose from particulars to generals : “ Axiomata infima non mul- 
tum ab experientia nudS, discrepant. Suprema vero ilia et gene- 
ralissima (qum habentur) notionalia sunt et abstraeta, et nil habent 
solidi. At media sunt axiomata ilia vera, et solida, et viva, in qui- 
bus humanoe res et fortunfe sitae sunt, et supra Iwec quoque, tandem 
ipsa ilia generalissima, talia scilicet quae non abstraeta sint, sed per 
haec media vere limitantur.” — Novum. Organum, Hb. i. aphoris. 104. 

X 4 
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which repel the mind, either by vulgarity or pedantry, 
instead of gently leading it to novelties in science, 
through agreeable analogies with objects already 
familiar. A considerable portion doubtless of the 
courage with which he undertook the reformation of 
philosophy, was caught from the general spirit of his 
extraordinary age, when the mind of Europe was yet 
agitated by the joy and pride of emancipation from 
long bondage. The beautiful mythology, and the 
poetical history of the ancient world,— not yet become 
trivial or pedantic, — appeared before his eyes in all their 
freshness and lustre. To the general reader they 
were then a discovery as recent as the world disclosed 
by Columbus. The ancient literature, on which his 
imagination looked back for illustration, had then as 
much the charm of novelty as that rising philosophy 
through which his reason dared to look onward to 
gome of the last periods in its unceasing and resistless 
course. 

In order to form a just estimate of this wonderful 
person, it is essential to fix steadily in our minds, 
what he was not, — what he did not do,— and what he 
professed neither to be, nor to do. He was not what 
is called a metaphysician : his plans for the improve- 
ment of science were not inferred by abstract reason- 
ing from any of those primary principles to which 
the philosophei’s of Greece struggled to fasten their 
systems. Hence he has been treated as empirical 
and superficial by those who take to themselves the 
exclusive name of profound speculators. He was not, 
on the other hand, a mathematician, an astronomer, 
a physiologist, a chemist. He was not eminently 
conversant with the particular truths of any of those 
sciences which existed in his time. For tins reason, 
he was underrated even by men themselves of the 
highest merit, and by some who had acquired the 
most just reputation, adding new facts to the stock 
of certain knowledge. It is not therefore very sur- 
prising to find, that Harvey, “though the friend as well 
as physician of Bacon, though he esteemed him much 
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for his "wit and style, would not allow him to be a great 
philosopher; ” hut said to Aubrey, “ He writes philoso- 
phy like a Lord Chancellor,”— “ hi derision,” — as the 
honest biographer thinks fit expressly to add. On 
the same ground, though in a manner not so agreeable 
to the nature of his own claims on reputation, Mr. 
Hume has decided, that Bacon was not so great a man 
as Galileo, because he was not so great an astronomer. 
The same sort of injustice to his memory has been 
more often committe'd than avowed, by professors of 
the exact and the experimental sciences, who are ac- 
customed to regard, as the sole test of service to Know- 
ledge, a palpable addition to her store. It is very true 
that he made no discoveries : but his life was employed 
in teaching the method by which discoveries are made. 
This distinction was early observed by that ingenious 
poet and amiable man, on whom we, by our unmerited 
neglect, have taken too severe a revenge, for the ex- 
aggerated joraises bestowed on him by our ancestors:— 

Bacon, like Moses, led us forth at last. 

The barren wilderness he past, 

Did on the very border stand 
Of the blest promised land ; 

And from the mountain top of his exalted wit, 

Saw it himself, and shewed us it.” * 

The writings of Bacon do not even abound with 
remarks so capable of being separated from I, he mass 
of previous knowledge and reflection, that they can 
be called new. This at least is very far from their 
greatest distinction : and where such remarks occur, 
they are presented more often as examples of his general 
method, than as important on their owm sepai-ate 
account. In physics, which presented the principal 
field for discovery, and Avhich owe all that they aye, 
or can be, to his method and spirit, the experiments 
and obsenmtions which he either made or registered, 
form the least valuable part of his writings, and have 
furnished some cultivators of that science with an op- 


* Cowley, Ode to the Royal Society. 
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portunity for an ungrateful triumph, over his mistakes. 
The scattered remarks, on the other hand, of a moral 
nature, >yhere absolute novelty is precluded by the 
nature of the subject, manifest most strongly both the 
superior force and the original bent of his understand- 
ing. We more properly contrast than compare the 
experiments in the Natural History, with the moral and 
political observations which enrich the Advancement 
of Learning, the speeches, the letters, the History of 
Henry y 11., and, above all, the Essays, a book which, 
though it has been praised with equal fervour by 
yoltaire, Johnson and Burke, has never been charac- 
terized Avith such exact justice and such exquisite 
felicity of expression, as in the discourse of Mr. 
SteAvart. * It AviH serve stiU more distinctly to mark 
the natural tendency of his mind, to observe that his 
moral and political reflexions relate to these practical 
subjects, considered in their most practical point of 
view, ; and that he has seldom or never attempted to 
reduce to theory the infinite particulars of that “ civil 
knowledge,” which, as he himself tells us, is, “of all 
others, most immersed in matter, and hardliest reduced 
to axiom.” 

His mind, indeed, was formed and exercised in the 
alFairs of the world : his genius Avas eminently civil. 
His understanding was peculiarly fitted for questions 
of legislation and of policy ; though his character was 
not an instrument well qualified to execute the dic- 
tates of his reason. The same civil wisdom which 

* “Under the same head of Ethics, may be mentioned the small 
volume to which he has given the title of ‘ Essays,’— the best known 
and most popular of all his works. It is also one of those where 
the superiority of his genius appears to the greatest advantage ; 
the novelty and. depth of his reflexions often reeeiving a strong relief 
from the triteness of the subject. It may be read from beginning 
to end in a few hours; and yet, after the twentieth perusal, one 
seldom fails to remark in it something unobserved before. This, 
indeed, is a characteristic of ail Bacon’s writings, and is only to be 
accounted for by the inexhaustible aliment they furnish to our own 
thoughts, and the sympathetic activity they impart to our torpid 
faciMies.” — Encyclopaedia Britannica, vol. i. p. 36. 
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distinguislaes Ms judgments on liuman affairs, may 
also be traced through his reformation of philosophy. 
It is a practical judgment applied to science. What he 
effected was reform in the maxims of state, — a reform 
which had always before been unsuccessfully jDursued 
in the republic of Letters. It is not derived from 
metaphysical reasoning, nor from scientific detail, but 
from a species of intellectual prudence, which, on 
the practical ground of failure and disappointment in 
the prevalent modes of pursuing knowledge, builds the 
necessity of alteration, and inculcates the advantage 
of administering the sciences on other principles. It 
is. an error to represent him either as imputing fallacy 
to the syllogistic method, or as professing his principle 
of induction to be a discovery. The rules and forms 
of argument will always form an important part of 
the art of logic ; and the method of induction, which 
is the art of discovery, was so far from being unknown 
to Aristotle, that it was often faithfully pursued by 
that great observer. What Bacon aimed at, he ac- 
complished ; which was, not to discover new principles, 
but to excite a new spirit, and to render observation 
and experiment the predominant characteristics of phi- 
losophy. It is for tMs reason that Bacon could not have 
been the author of a system or the founder of a sect. 
He did not deliver opinions ; he taught modes of 
philosophizing. His early immersion in civil affairs 
fitted liim for this species of scientific reformation. 
His political course, though in itself unhappy, pro- 
bably conduced to the success, and certainly influenced 
the character, of the contemplative part of his hfe. 
Had it not been for his active habits, it is hkely that 
the pedantry and quaintness of his age would have 
still more deeply corrupted his significant and majestic 
style. The force of the illustrations which he takes 
from his experience of ordinary life, is often as re- 
markable as the beauty of those which he so happily 
borrows from his study of antiquity. But if we have 
caught the leading principle of his intellectual cha- 
racter, we must attribute effects still deeper and more 
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extensive, to Ms familiarity with the active world. It 
guarded him against vain subtlety, and against all 
speculation that was either visionary or fruitless. It 
preserved him from the reigning prejudices of contem- 
plative men, and from undue preference to particular 
parts of knowledge. If he had been exclusively bred 
in the cloister or the schools, he might not have had 
courage enough to reform their abuses. It seems 
necessary that he should have been so placed as to look 
on science in the free spirit of an intelligent spectator. 
Without the pride of professors, or the bigotry of their 
followers, he surveyed from the world the studies 
which reigned in the schools ; and, trjdng them by 
their fruits, he saw that they were barren, and there- 
fore pronounced that they were unsound. He himself 
seems, indeed, to have indicated as clearly as modesty 
would allow, in a case that concerned himself, and 
where he departed from an universal and almost 
natural sentiment, that he regarded scholastic seclu- 
sion, then more unsocial and rigorous than it now 
can be, as a hindrance in the pursuit of knowledge. 
In one of the noblest passages of his writings, the 
conclusion “ of the Interpretation of Nature,” he 
tells us, “That there is no composition of estate or 
society, nor order or quality of persons, which have 
not some point of contrariety towards true know- 
ledge ; that monarchies incline wits to profit and 
pleasure ; commonwealths to glory and vanity ; uni- 
versities to sophistry and affectation; cloisters to 
fables and unprofitable subtlety ; study at large to 
variety; and that it is hard to say whether mixture 
of contemplations with an active life, or retiring 
wholly to contemplations, do disable or hinder the 
mind more.” 

But, though he was thus free from the prejudices of 
a science, a school or a sect, other prejudices of a 
lower nature, and belonging only to the inferior class 
of those who conduct civil affairs, have been ascribed 
to him by encomiasts as well as by opponents. He 
has been said to consider the great end of science to 
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be tbe increase of the outward accommodations and 
enjoyments of human life : we cannot see any founda- 
tion for this charge. In labouring, indeed, to correct 
the direction of study, and to withdraw it from these 
unprofitable subtleties, it was necessary to attract it 
powerfully towards outward acts and works. He no 
doubt duly valued “ the dignity of this end, the en- 
dowment of man’s life with new commodities ; ” and he 
strikingly observes, that the most poetical people of 
the world had admitted the inventors of the useful and 
manual arts among the highest beings in their beauti- 
ful mythology. Had he lived to the age of Watt and 
Davy, he would not have been of the vulgar and con- 
tracted mind of those who cease to admire grand ex- 
ertions of intellect, because they are useful to mankind : 
but he would certainly have considered their great 
works rather as tests of the progress of knowledge 
than as parts of its highest end. His important ques- 
tions to the doctors of his time were : — “ Is Truth ever 
barren? Are we the richer by one poor invention, by 
reason of all the learning that hath been these many 
hundred years?” His judgment, we may also hear 
from himself : — “ Francis Bacon thought in this man- 
ner. The knowledge whereof the world is now 
possessed, especially that of nature, extendeth not to 
magnitude and certainty of worksd’ He found know- 
ledge barren ; he left it fertile. He did not under- 
rate the utility of particular inventions ; but it is evi- 
dent that he valued them most, as being themselves 
among the highest exertions of superior intellect,— as 
being monuments of the progress of knowledge, — as 
being the bands of that alliance between action and 
speculation, wherefrom spring an appeal to experience 
and utility, checking the proneness of the philosopher to 
extreme refinements ; while teaching men to revere, 
and exciting them to pursue science by these splen- 
did proofs of its beneficial power. Iffad he seen 
the change in this respect, which, produced chiefly 
in his own country by the spirit of his philosophy, 
has made some degtee of science almost necessary 
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to the subsistence and fortune of large bodies of men, 
he would assuredly have regarded it as an additional 
security for the future growth of the human under- 
standing. He taught, as he tells us, the means, not 
of the “ amphfication of the power of one man over his 
country, nor of the amplification of the power of that 
country over other nations ; but the amphfication of 
the power and kingdom of mankind over the world,” 
— “ a restitution of man to the sovereignty of nature,”* 
— and the enlarging the bounds of human empire to 
the effecting all things possible.”! — From the enlarge- 
ment of reason, he did not separate the growth of vir- 
tue, for he thought that “truth and goodness were one, 
differing but as the seal and the print ; for truth prints 
goodness.” J 

As civil history teaches statesmen to profit by the 
faults of their predecessors, he proposes that the his- 
tory of philosophy should teach, by example, “ learned 
men to become wise in the administration of learning.” 
Early immersed in civil affairs, and deeply imbued 
with their spirit, his mind in this place contemplates 
science only through the analogy of government, and 
considers principles of philosophizing as the easiest 
maxims of policy for the guidance of reason. It seems 
also, that in describing the objects of a history of 
philosophy, and the utihty to be derived from it, he 
discloses the principle of his oAvn exertions in behalf of 
knowledge; — whereby a reform in its method and 
maxims, justified by the experience of their injurious 
effects, is conducted with a judgment analogous to 
that civil prudence which guides a wise lawgiver. If 
(as may not improbably be concluded from this pas- 
sage) the reformation of science was suggested to 
Lord Bacon, by a review of the history of philosophy, 
it must be owned, that his outline of that history has 
a very important relation to the general character of 
his philosophical genius. The smallest circumstances 

^ Of tlie Interpretation of Nature* f New Atlantis. 

, I Advancement of Learning, book i. 
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attendant on that outline serve to illustrate the powers 
and habits of thought which distinguished its author. 
It is an example of his faculty of anticipating, — .not 
insulated facts or single discoveries, — but (what from 
its complexity and refinement seem much more to defy 
the power of prophecy) the tendencies of study, and 
the modes of thinking, which were to prevail in distant 
generations, that the parts which he has chosen to 
unfold or enforce in the Latin versions, are those which 
a thinker of the present age would deem both most excel- 
lent and most arduous in ahistory of philosoj)hy — “the 
causes of literary revolutions ; the study of contempo- 
rary writers, not merely as the most authentic sources 
of information, but as enabhng the historian to pre- 
serve in his ovm description the peculiar colour of 
every age, and to recall its literary genius froni the 
dead.” This outline has the uncommon distinction of 
being at once original and complete. In this province. 
Bacon had no forerunner ; and the most successfal 
follower will be he, who most faithfully observes his 
precepts. 

Here, as in every province of knowledge, he con- 
cludes his review of the performances and prospects 
of the human understanding, by considering their sub- 
servience to the grand purpose of improving the con- 
dition, the faculties, and the nature of man, without 
which indeed science would be no more than a beau- 
tiful ornament, and literature would rank no higher 
than a liberal amusement. Yet it must be acknow- 
ledged, that he rather perceived than felt the con- 
nexion of Truth and Good. Whether he lived too 
early to have sufficient experience of the moral benefit 
of civilization, or his mind had early acquired too ex- 
clusive an interest in science, to look frequently 
beyond its advancement ; or whether the infirmities 
and calamities of his life had blighted his feehngs, and 
turned away his eyes from the active world; — to 
whatever cause we may ascribe the defect, certain it is, 
that his works want one excellence of the highest kind, 
which they would have possessed if he had habitually 
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represented the advancement of knowledge as the 
most effectnal means of reahzing the hopes of Benevo- 
lence for the human race. 


The character of Mr. Locke’s writings cannot he 
well understood, without considering the circum- 
stances of the writer. Educated among the English 
Dissenters, during the short period of their political 
ascendency, he early imbibed the deep piety and 
ardent spiidt of liberty which actuated that body of 
men ; and he probably imbibed also, in their schools, 
the disposition to metaphysical inquii'ies which has 
every where accompanied the Calvinistic theology. 
Sects, founded on the right of private judgment, 
naturally tend to purify themselves from intolerance, 
and in time learn to respect, in others, the freedom of 
thought, to the exercise of which they owe their own 
existence. By the Independent divines who were his 
instructors, our philosopher was taught those princi- 
ples of religious liberty which they were the first to 
disclose to the world.* When free inquiry led him to 
milder dogmas, he retained the severe morahty which 
was their honourable singularity, and which continues 
to distinguish their successors in those communities 
which have abandoned their rigorous opinions. His 
professional pursuits afterwards engaged him in the 
study of the physical sciences, at the moment when 
the spirit of experiment and observation was in its 
youthful fervour, and when a repugnance to scholas- 
tic subtleties was the ruling passion of the scientific 
world. At a more mature age, he was admitted into 

^ Orme’B Memoirs of Dr. Gwen, pi>. 99 — 1 10. In this very able 
volume, it is clearly proved that the Independents were the first 
teachers of religious liberty. The industrious, ingenious, and tole- 
rant writer, is unjust to Jeremy Taylor, who had no share (as Mr. 
Orme supposes) in the persecuting councils of Charles II. It is an 
important fact in the history of Toleration, that Dr. Owen, the In- 
dependent, was Dean of Christchurclii in 1651, when Locke was 
admitted a member of that College, ^Hmder a fanatical tutor f as 
Antony Wood says. 
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the society of great wits and ambitious politicians. 
During the remainder of his life, he was often a man 
of business, and always a man of the world, without 
much undisturbed leisure, and probably with that 
abated relish for merely abstract speculation, which is 
the inevitable result of converse with society and ex- 
perience in affairs. But his political connexions 
agreeing with his early bias, made him a zealous ad- 
vocate of liberty in opinion and in government; and 
he gradually limited his zeal and activity to the illus- 
tration of such general principles as are the guardians 
of these great interests of human society. 

Almost all his writings (even his Essay itself) 
were occasional, and intended directly to counteract 
the enemies of reason and freedom in his o^vn age. 
The first Letter on Toleration, the most original 
perhaps of his works, was composed in Holland, in a 
retirement where he was forced to conceal himself 
from the tyranny which pursued him into a foreign 
land ; and it was published in England, in the year 
of the Revolution, to vindicate the Toleration Act, 
of which he lamented the imperfection.* 

His Treatise on Government is composed of three 
parts, of different character, and very unequal merit. 
The confutation of Sir Robert Filmer, with which it 
opens, has long lost all interest, and is now to be 
considered as an instance of the hard fate of a phi- 
losopher who is compelled to engage in a conflict 

^ “ We have need/’ says he, more generous remedies than 
have yet been used in our distempers. It is neither declarations of 
indulgence, nor acts of comprehension such as have yet been prac- 
tised or projected amongst us, that can do the work among us. Ab- 
solute liberty, just and true liberty, equal and impartial liberty, is 
the thing that we stand in need of. Now, though this has indeed been 
much talked of, I doubt it has not been much understood, — I am sure 
not at all practised, either by our governors towards the people 
in general, or by any dissenting parties of the people towards one 
another.'’ How far are we, at this moment [1321], from adopting 
these admirable principles! and with what absurd confidence do 
tlie enemies of religious liberty appeal to tbe authority of Mr. Locke 
for continuing those restrictions on conscience which he so deeply 
lamented! 

VOL. I. 
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witli those ignoble antagonists who acquire a mo- 
mentary importance by the defence of pei’nicious 
falsehoods. The same slavish absurdities have in- 
deed been at various times revived ; but they never 
have assumed, and probably never will again assume, 
the form in which they were exhibited by Filmer. 
Mr. Locke’s general principles of government wei'e 
adopted by him, probably without much exatnin- 
ation, as the doctrine which had for ages prevailed in 
the schools of Europe^ and which afforded an ob- 
vious and adequate justification of a resistance to 
oppression. He delivers them as he found them, 
without even appearing to have made them his own 
by new modifications. The opinion, that the right 
of the magistrate to obedience is founded in the 
original delegation of power by the people to the 
government, is at least as old as the writings of 
Thomas Aquinas*: and in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, it was regarded as the common 
doctrine of all the divines, jurists and philosophers, 
who had at that time examined the moral foundation 
of political authority, f It then prevailed indeed so 
universally, that it was assumed by Hobbes as the 
basis of his system of universal servitude. The 
divine right of kingly government was a principle 

* ‘'‘Non cujuslibet ratio facit legem, sed multitudinis, aut prin- 
cipis^ vicem multitiidinis germti$r — Summa Theologi80, pars i. 
qmest. 90 . 

f “ Opinionem jam factam communem omnium Scliolasticorum. 
— Antonio de Dominis, De Republica EcciesiasticI, lib. vi. cap. 2 . 
Antonio de Dominis, Archbishop of Spaiato in Dalmatia, having 
imbibed the free spirit of Father Panl, inclined towards Protes- 
tantism, or at least towards such reciprocal concessions as might 
reunite the churches of the West. During Sir Henrj Wotton’s 
remax’kahle embassy at Yenice, he was persuaded to go to England, 
where he was made Dean of Windsor. Finding, perhaps, the 
Protestants more inllexible than he expected, he returned to Borne, 
possibly with the hope of more success in that quarter. But, 
though he publicly abjured his errors, he was soon, in consequence 
of some free language in conversation, thrown into a dungeon, 
where he died. His own writings are forgotten; but mankind are 
indebted to him for the admirable History of the Council of Trent by 
Father Paul, of which he brought the MSS. with him to London. 
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very little known, till it was inculcated in the writ- 
ings of English court divines after the accession of 
the Stuarts. The purpose of Mr. Locke’s work did 
not lead him to inquire more anxiously into the 
solidity of these universally received principles ; nor 
were there at the time any circumstaiaces, in the con- 
dition of the country, which could suggest to his 
mind the necessity of qualifying their application. 
His object, as he says himself, was “ to establish the 
throne of our great Restorer, our present King Wil- 
liam ; to make good his title in the consent of the 
people, which, being the only one of all lawful go- 
vernments, he has more fully and clearly than any 
pi’ince in Christendom ; and to justify to the world 
the people of England, whose love of their just and 
natural rights, with their resolution to preserve them, 
saved the nation when it was on the very brink of 
slavery and ruin.” It was essential to his purpose to 
be exact in his more particular observations : that 
part of his work is, accordingly, remarkable for ge- 
neral caution, and everywhere bears marks of his own 
considerate mind. By calling William “ a Restorer,” 
he clearly points out the characteristic principle of 
the Revolution ; and sufficiently shows that he did 
not consider it as intended to introduce novelties, but 
to defend or recover the ancient laws and liberties of 
the kingdom. In enumerating cases which justify 
resistance, he confines himself, almost as cautiously 
as the Bill of Rights, to the grievances actually suf- 
fered under the late reign : and where he distin- 
guishes between a dissolution of government and a 
dissolution of society, it is manifestly his object to 
guard against those inferences which would have ren- 
dered the Revolution a source of anarchy, instead of 
being the parent of order and security. In one in- 
stance only, that of taxation, where he may be 
thought to have intimduced subtle and doubtful spe- 
culations into a matter altogether practical, his pur- 
pose was to discover an immoveable foundation for 
that ancient principle of rendering the government 

Y 2 
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dependent on the representatives of the people for 
pecuniary supply, which first established the English 
Constitution ; which improved and strengthened it in 
a course of ages; and which, at the Revolution, 
finally triumphed over the conspiracy of the Stuart 
princes. If he be ever mistaken in his premises, his 
conclusions at least are, in this part of his work, 
equally just, generous, and prudent. Whatever 
charge of haste or inaccuracy may be brought against 
his absti’act principles, he thoroughly weighs, and 
maturely considers the practical results. Those who 
consider his moderate plan of Parliamentary Reform 
as at variance vdth his theory of government, may 
perceive, even in this repugnance, whether real or 
apparent, a new indication of those dispositions which 
exposed him rather to the reproach of being an in- 
consistent reasoner, than to that of being a dangerous 
politician. In such works, however, the nature of 
the subject has, in some degree, obliged most men of 
sense to treat it with considerable regard to con- 
sequences ; though there are memorable and unfor- 
tunate examples of an opposite tendency. 

The metaphysical object of the Essay on Human 
Understanding, therefore, illustrates the natural 
bent of the author’s genius more forcibly than those 
writings which are connected with the business and 
interests of men. The reasonable admirers of Mr. 
Locke would have pardoned Mr. Stewart, if he had 
pronounced more decisively, that the first book of 
that work is inferior to the others; and we have 
satisfactory proof that it was so considered by the 
author himself, who, in the abridgment of the Essay 
which he published in Leclerc’s Review, omits it 
altogether, as intended only to obviate the prejudices 
of some philosophers against the more important con- 
tents of his work. * It must be owned, that the very 

^ “ J’ai taclie cFabox'd de proiiver que notice esprit est au com- 
mencement ce qu’on appelle nn tabula rasa^ c’est-a-dire, sans idees et 
sans connoissances. Mais comme ce n’a ete que pour detruire les 
prejuges de qaelques philosophes, ai cru que dans ce petit abrege 
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terms “ innate ideas” and “innate principles,” to- 
gether with the division of the latter into “ speculative 
and practical,” are not only vague, but equivocal; 
that they are capable of ditferent senses; and that 
they are not always employed in the same sense 
throughout this discussion. Nay, it will be found 
very difficult, after the most careful perusal of Mr. 
Locke’s first book, to state the question in dispute 
clearly and shortly, in language so strictly philo- 
sophical as to be free from any hypothesis. As the 
antagonists chiefly contemplated by Mr. Locke were 
the followers of Descartes, perhaps the only propo- 
sition for which he must necessarily be held to con- 
tend was, that the mind has no ideas which do not 
arise from impressions on the senses, or from re- 
flections on our oAvn thoughts and feelings. But it 
is certain, that he sometimes appears to contend for 
much more than this proposition ; that he has gene- 
rally been understood in a larger sense ; and that, 
thus interpreted, his doctrine is not irreconcilable to 
those philosophical systems Avith which it has been 
supposed to be most at variance. 

These general remarks may be illustrated by a 
reference to some of those ideas which ai^e more 
general and important, and seem more dark than any 
others — perhaps only because Ave seek in them for 
what is not to be found in any of the most simple 
elements of human knowledge. The nature of our 
notion of space, and more especially of that of time, 
seems to form one of the mysteries of our intellectual 
being. Neither of these notions can be conceived sepa- 
rately. Nothing outAvard can be conceived without 
space; for it is space which gives UMfaess to objects, 
or renders them capable of being conceived as outAvard. 
Nothing can be conceived to exist, without conceiving 
some time in Avhich it exists. Thought and feeling 
may be conceived, Avithout at the same time conceiving 

de mes principes, je devois passer toutes les disputes preliminairesqui 
eomposent le livre premier.’’— BibliothequeUniverselle, J anv. 1 868 . 

Y Z , 
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space; but no operation of mind can be recalled 
which does not suggest the conception of a portion 
of time, in which such mental operation is performed. 
Both these ideas are so clear that they cannot be 
illustrated, and so simple that they cannot be defined: 
nor indeed is it possible, by the use of any words, to 
advance a single step towards rendering them more, 
or otherwise intelligible than the lessons of Nature 
have ali*eady made them. The metaphysician knows 
no more of either than the rustic. If we confine 
ourselves merely to a statement of the facts which we 
discover by experience concerning these ideas, we 
shall find them reducible, as has just been intimated, 
to the following; — namely, that they are simple; 
that neither space nor time can be conceived without 
some other conception ; that the idea of space always 
attends that of every outward object ; and that the 
idea of time enters into every idea which the mind 
of man is capable of forming. Time cannot be con- 
ceived separately from something else ; nor can any 
thing else be conceived separately from time. If we 
are asked whether the idea of time be innate, the 
only proper answer consists in the statement of the 
fact, that it never arises in the human mind other- 
wise than as the concomitant of some other percep- 
tion ; and that thus understood, it is not innate, since 
it is always directly or indirectly occasioned by some 
action on the senses. Various modes of expressing these 
facts have been adopted by different philosophers, ac- 
cording to the variety of their technical language. 
By Kant, space is said to be the form, of our per- 
ceptive faculty, as applied to outward objects ; and 
time is called the /arm of the same faculty, as it 
regards our mental operations : by Mr. Stewart, these 
ideas are considered “ as st/ggesfecZ to the under- 
standing^^* by sensation or reflection, though, ac- 
cording to him, “ the mind is not directly and 
immediately furnished” with such ideas, either by 

* Philosophical Essays, essay i. chap. 2. 
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sensation or reflection : and, by a late eminent meta- 
physician*, they were regarded as perceptions^ \\\ the 
nature of those arising from the senses, of which the 
one is attendant on the idea of every outward object, 
and the other concomitant with the consciousness of 
every mental operation. Each of these modes of 
expression has its own advantages. The first mode 
brings forward the universality and necessity of these 
two notions; the second most strongly marks the 
distinction between them and the fluctuating per- 
ceptions naturally referred to the senses; while the 
last has the opposite merit of presenting to us that 
incapacity of being anatyzed, in which they agree 
with all other simple ideas. On the other hand, each 
of them (perhaps from the inherent imperfection of 
language) seems to insinuate more than the mere 
results of experience. The technical terms intro- 
duced by Kant have the appearance of an attempt to 
explain what, by the writer’s own principles, is inca- 
pable of explanation; Mr. Wedgwood maybe charged 
with giving the same name to mental phenomena, 
which coincide in nothing but simplicity ; and Mr. 
Stewart seems to us to have opposed two modes of 
expression to each other, which, when they are tho- 
roughly analyzed, represent one and the same fact. 

Leibnitz thought that Locke’s admission of “ ideas 
of reflection ” furnished a ground for negotiating a 
reconciliation between his system and the opinions of 
those who, in the etymological sense of the word, are 
more metaphysical ; and it may veiy well be doubted, 
whether the ideas of Locke much diflered from the 
“ innate ideas ” of Descartes, especially as the latter 
philosopher explained the term, when he found him- 
self pressed by acute objectors. “I never said or 
thought,” says Descartes, “ that the mind needs in- 
nate ideas, which are something different from its 
own faculty of thinking; but, as I observed certain 
thoughts to be in my mind, which neither proceeded 

* Mr. Thomas Wedgwood ; see Life of Mackintosh, vol. i. p. 289. 

y4 
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from outward objects, nor were determined by my 
will, but merely from my own faculty of thinking, I 
called these ‘ innate ideas,’ to distinguish them from 
such as are either adventitious (f. e. from without), 
or compounded by our imagination. I call them 
innate, in the same sense in which generosity is 
innate in some families, gout and stone in others ; 
because the children of such families come into the 
world with a disposition to such virtue, or to such 
maladies.”* In a letter to Mersenne f, he says, “by 
the word ‘idea,’ I understand all that can be in our 
thoughts, and I distinguish three sorts of ideas ; — 
adventitious, like the common idea of the sun ; framed 
by the mind, such as that which astronomical reason- 
ing gives us of the sun ; and innate, as the idea of 
God, mind, body, a triangle, and generally all those 
which represent true, immutable, and eternal es- 
sences.” It must be owned, that, hoAvever nearly 
the first of these representations may approach to 
Mr. Locke’s ideas of reflection, the second deviates 
from them very widely, and is not easily reconcilable 
with the first. The comparison of these two sen- 
tences, strongly impeaches the steadiness and con- 
sistency of Descartes in the fundamental principles of 
his system. 

A principle in science is a proposition from which 
many other propositions may be inferred. That prin- 
ciples, taken in this sense of propositions, are part of 
the original structure or furniture of the human 
mind, is an assertion so' unreasonable, that perhaps 
no philosopher has avowedly, or at least permanently, 

* This remarkable passage of Descartes is to be found in a 
Fi’ench translation of the preface and notes to the Principia Philo- 
sophic, probably by Iiimself.— -(Lettres de Descartes, vol. i. lett. 99.) 
It is justly observed by one of his most acute antagonists, that 
Descartes does not steadily adhere to this sense of the word 
“innate,” but varies it in the exigencies of controversy, so as to 
give it at each moment the import which best suits the natui'e of 
the objection with which he has then to contend. — Huet, Censura 
Philosophic Cartesianse, p. S3. 

f Lettres, vol. ii. lett. 54. 
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adopted it. But it is not to be forgotten, that there 
must be certain general laws of perception, or ulti- 
mate facts respecting that province of mind, beyond 
which human knowledge cannot reach. Such facts 
bound our researches in every part of knowledge, and 
the ascertainment of them is the utmost possible at- 
tainment of Science. Beyond them there is nothing, 
or at least nothing discoverable by us. These ob- 
servations, however universally acknowledged when 
they are stated, are often hid from the view of the 
system-builder when he is employed in rearing his 
airy edifice. There is a common disposition to ex- 
empt the philosophy of the human understanding 
from the dominion of that irresistible necessity which 
confines all other knowledge within the limits of ex- 
perience ; — arising probably from a vague notion that 
the science, without which the principles of no other 
are intelligible, ought to be able to discover the foun- 
dation even of its own principles. Hence the ques- 
tion among the German metaphysicians, “ What 
makes experience possible ?” Hence the very general 
indisposition among metaphysicians to acquiesce in 
any mere fact as the result of their inquiries, and to 
make vain exertions in pursuit of an explanation of 
it, without recollecting that the explanation must 
always consist of another fact, which must either 
equally require another explanation, or be equally in- 
dependent of it. There is a sort of sullen reluctance 
to be satisfied with ultimate facts, which has kept its 
ground in the theory of the human mind long after it 
has been banished from all other sciences. Philo- 
sophers are, in this province, often led to waste their 
strength in attempts to find out what supports the 
foundation ; and, in these efforts to prove first prin- 
ciples, they inevitably find that their proof must con- 
tain an assumption of the thing to be proved, and that 
their argument must return to the point from which 
it set out. 

Mental philosophy can consist of nothing but facts; 
and it is at least as vain to inquire into the cause of 
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thought, as into the cause of attraction. What the 
number and nature of the ultimate facts respecting 
mind may be, is a question which can only be deter- 
mined by experience ; and it is of the utmost import- 
ance not to allow their arbitrary multiplication, which 
enables some individuals to impose on us their own 
erroneous or uncertain speculations as the funda- 
mental principles of human knowledge. No general 
criterion has hitherto been otFered, by which these 
last principles may be distinguished from all other 
propositions. Perhaps a practical standard of some 
convenience would be, that all reasoners should be re- 
quired to admit every principle of which the denial 
renders reasoning impossible. This is only to require 
that a man should admit, in general terms, those 
principles which he must assume in every particular 
argument, and which he has assumed in every argu- 
ment which he has employed against their existence. 
It is, in other words, to require that a disputant shall 
not contradict himself ; for every argument against 
the fundamental laws of thought absolutely assumes 
their existence in the premises, while it totally denies 
it in the conclusion. 

Whether it be among the ultimate facts in human 
nature, that the mind is disposed or determined to 
assent to some propositions, and to reject others, when 
they are first submitted to its judgment, without 
inferring their truth or falsehood from any process of 
reasoning, is manifestly as much a question of mere 
experience as any other which relates to our mental 
constitution. It is certain that such inherent inclina- 
tions may be conceived, without supposing the ideas 
of which the propositions are composed to be, in any 
sense, ‘ innate ’ ; if, indeed, that unfortunate word be 
capable of being reduced by definition to any fixed 
meaning. “ Innate,” says Lord Shaftesbury, “ is the 
word Mr. Locke poorly plays with: the right word, 
though less used, is connate. The question is not 
about the time when the ideas enter the mind, but, 
whether the consUtation of man be such, as at some time 
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or other (no matter when), the ideas will not neces- 
sarily spring up in him.” These are the words of 
Lord Shaftesbury in his Letters, which, not being 
printed in any edition of the Characteristics, are less 
known than they ought to be ; though, in them, the 
fine genius and generous principles of the writer are 
less hid by occasional affectation of style, than in any 
other of his writings.* 

The above observations apply with still greater 
force to what Mr. Locke calls “practical principles.” 
Here, indeed, he contradicts himself ; for, having built 
one of his chief arguments against other speculative 
or practical principles, on what he thinks the inca- 
pacity of the majority of mankind to entertain those 
very abstract ideas, of which these principles, if innate, 
would imply the presence in every mind, he very 
inconsistently admits the existence of one innate 
practical principle, — “a desire of happiness, and an 
aversion to misery, ” f without considering that hap- 
piness and misery are also abstract terms, which 
excite very indistinct conceptions in the minds of “ a 
great part of mankind.” It would be easy also to 
show, if this were a proper place, that the desire of 
happiness, so far from being an innate, is not even an 
original principle ; that it presupposes the existence 
of all those particular appetites and desires of which 
the gratification is pleasure, and also the exercise of 
that deliberate reason which habitually examines how 
far each gratification, in all its consequences, increases 
or diminishes that sum of enjoyment which constitutes 
happiness. If that subject could be now fully treated, 
it would appear that this eri’or of Mr. Locke, or 
another equally great, that we have only one practical 
principle, — the desire of pleasure,— is the root of most 
false theories of morals ; and that it is also the source 

* Dr* Lee, an antagonist of Mr. Locke, has stated the question 
of innate ideas more fullj than Shaftesburj, oi* even Leibnitz : he 
has also anticipated some of the reasonings of Buffier and Reid. — 
Lee’s Notes on Locke, folio, London, 1702. 

f Essay on Human Understanding, book i. chap. 3. § 3. 
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of many mistalen speculations on the important sub- 
jects of government and education, 'which at this 
moment mislead the friends of human improvement, 
and strengthen the arms of its enemies. But morals 
fell only incidentally under the consideration of Mr. 
Locke ; and his errors on that greatest of all sciences 
'were the prevalent opinions of his age, ■which cannot 
he justly called the principles of Hobbes, though that 
extraordinary man had alone the boldness to exhibit 
these principles m connexion with their odious but 
strictly logical consequences. 

The exaggerations of this first book, however, 
alford a new proof of the author’s steady regard to 
the highest interests of mankind. He justly con- 
sidered the free exercise of reason as the highest of 
these, and that on the security of which all the others 
depend. The circumstances of his life rendered it a 
long warfare against the enemies of freedom in phi- 
losophising, freedom in worship, and freedom from 
every political restraint which necessity did not jus- 
tify. In his noble zeal for liberty of thought, he 
dreaded the tendency of a doctrine which might 
“ gradually prepare mankind to swallow that for an 
innate principle which may serve his purpose who 
teacheth them.”* He may well be excused, if, in the 
ardour of his generous conflict, he sometimes carried 
beyond the bounds of calm and neutral reason his 
repugnance to doctrines which, as they were then 
generally explained, he justly regarded as capable of 
being employed to shelter absurdity from detection, 
to stop the progress of free inquiry, and to subject 
the general reason to the authority of a few indi- 
viduals. Every error of Mr. Locke in speculation 
may be traced to the influence of some ■virtue ; — - at 
least every error except some of the erroneous opinions 
generally received in his age, which, with a sort of 
passive acquiescence, he suffered to retain their place 
in his mind. 

* Chap. 4. § 24. 
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It isAvith the second book that the Essay on the 
Human Understanding properly begins ; and this 
book is the first considerable contribution in modern 
times towards the experimental* philosophy of the 
human mind. The road was pointed out by Bacon ; 
and, by excluding the fallacious analogies of thought 
to outward appearance, Descartes may be said to 
have marked out the limits of the proper field of 
inquiry. But, before Locke, there was no example in 
intellectual philosophy of an ample enumeration of 
facts, collected and arranged for the express purpose 
of legitimate generalization. He himself tells us, 
that his purpose was, “in a plain historical method, to 
give an account of the ways by which our understand- 
ing comes to attain those notions of things we have.” 
In more modern phraseology, this would be called an 
attempt to ascertain, by observation, the most general 
facts relating to the origin of human knowledge. 
There is something in the plainness, and even home- 
liness of Locke’s language, Avhich strongly indicates 
his very clear conception, that experience must be his 
sole guide, and his unwillingness, by the use of scho- 
lastic language, to imitate the example of those who 
make a show of explaining facts, while in reality they 
only “ darken counsel by words without knoAvledge.” 
He is content to collect the laws of thought, as he 
would have collected those of any other object of 
physical ]-:nowledge, from observation alone. He 
seldom embarrasses himself with physiological hypo- 
theses f, or wastes his strength on those insoluble pro- 

* This word “ experimental,” has the defect of not appearing 
to comprehend the knowledge which flows from observation, as 
well as that which is obtained by experiment. The German w'ord 
“empirical,” is applied to all the information which experience 
affords ; but it is in our language degraded by another application. 
I therefore must use “experimental” in a larger sense than its 
etymology warrants. 

I A stronger proof can hardly be required than the following 
sentence, of his freedom from physiological prej udico. “ This laying 
up of our ideas in the repository of the memory, signifies no more 
but this, that the mind has the power in many cases to revive percep- 
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blems wMch were then called metaphysical. Though, 
in the execution of his plan, there are many and great 
defects, the conception of it is entirely conformable 
to the Verulamian method of induction, which, even 
after the fullest enumeration of particulars, requires 
a cautious examination of each subordinate class of 
phenomena, before we attempt, through a very slowly 
ascending series of generalizations, to soar to com- 
prehensive laws. “ Philosophy,” as Mr. Playfair 
excellently renders Bacon, “has either taken much 
from a few things, or too little from a great many ; 
and in both cases has too narrow a basis to be of 
much duration or utility.” Or, to use the very words 
of the Master himself — “ We shall then have reason 
to hope well of the sciences, when we rise by con- 
tinued steps from particulars to inferior axioms, and 
then to the middle, and only at last to the most 
general.* It is not so much by an appeal to expe- 
rience (for some degree of that appeal is universal), 
as by the mode of conducting it, that the followers of 
Bacon are distinguished from the framers of hypo- 
theses.” It is one thing to borrow from experience 
just enough to make a supposition plausible ; it is 
quite another to take from it all that is necessary to 
be the foundation of just theory. 

In this respect perhaps, more than in any other, 

tions, with another perception annexed to them, that it has had them 
before.” The same chapter is remarkable for the exquiKsite, and 
almost poetical beauty, of some of its illustrations. Ideas quickly 
fade, and often vanish quite out of the understanding, leaving no 
more footsteps or remaining characters of themselves than shadows 
do dying over a field of corn.”— The ideas, as well as children 
of our youth, often die before us, and our minds represent to us 
those tombs to which we are approaching; where, though the 
brass and marble remain, yet the inscriptions are eifaced by time, 
and the imagery moulders away. Pictures drawn in our minds 
are laid in fading colours, and, unless sometimes refreshed, vanish 
and disappear,” — book ii. chap. 10. This pathetic language must 
have been inspired by experience ; and, though Locke could not 
have been more than fifty-six when he wrote these sentences, it is 
too well known that the first decays of memory may be painfully 
felt long before they can be detected by the keenest observer. 

^ Novum Organum, lib. i. § civ. 
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tlie philosophical -writings of Locke are contradis- 
tinguished frona those of Hobbes. The latter saw, 
with astonishing rapidity of intuition, some of the 
simplest and most general facts which may be ob- 
served in the operations of the understanding; and 
perhaps no man ever possessed the same faculty of 
conveying his abstract speculations in language of 
such clearness, precision, and force, as to engrave 
them on the mind of the reader. But he did not wait 
to examine whether there might not be other facts 
equally general relating to the intellectual powers; 
and he therefore “took too little from a great many 
things.” He fell into the double error of hastily ap- 
plying his general laws to the most complicated pro- 
cesses of thought, without considering whether these 
general laws were not themselves limited by other not 
less comprehensive laws, and without trying to dis- 
cover how they were connected Avith particulars, by a 
scale of intermediate and secondary laws. This mode 
of philosophising Avas well suited to the dogmatic con- 
fidence and dictatorial tone which belonged to the 
character of the philosojjher of Malmesbury, and Avhich 
enabled him to brave the obloquy attendant on sin- 
gular and obnoxious opinions. “ The plain historical 
method,” on the other hand, chosen by Mr. Locke, 
produced the natural fruits of caution and modesty ; 
taught him to distrust hasty and singular conclusions ; 
disposed him, on fit occasions, to entertain a mitigated 
scepticism ; and taught him also the rare courage to 
make an ingenuous avowal of ignorance. This contrast 
is one of our reasons for doubting Avhether Locke be 
much indebted to Hobbes for his speculations; and 
certainly the mere coincidence of the opinions of two 
metaphysicians is slender evidence, in any case, that 
either of them has borrowed his opinions from the 
other. Where the premises are different, and they 
have reached the same conclusion by difterent roads, 
such a coincidence is scarcely any evidence at all. 
Locke and Hobbes agree chiefly on those points in 
Avhich, except the Cartesians, all the speculators of 
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their age were also agreed. They dilFer on the most 
momentous questions, — the sources of knowledge,— the 
power of abstraction,— the nature of the mil; on the 
two last of which subjects, Locke, by his very failures 
themselves, evinces a strong repugnance to the doc- 
trines of Hobbes. They differ not only in all their 
premises, and many of their conclusions, but in their 
manner of philosophising itself. Locke had no pre- 
judice which could lead him to imbibe doctrines from 
the enemy of liberty and religion. His style, with all 
its faults, is that of a man who thinks for himself; 
and an original style is not usually the vehicle of 
borroAved opinions. 

Few books have contributed more than Mr. Locke’s 
Essay to rectify prejudice ; to undermine established 
errors ; to diffuse a just mode of thinking ; to excite a 
fearless spirit of inquiry, and yet to contain it within 
the boundaries which Nature has prescribed to the 
human understanding. An amendment of the gen eral 
habits of thought is, in most parts of knowledge, an 
object as important as even the discovery of new 
truths ; though it is not so palpable, nor in its nature 
so capable of being estimated by superficial observers. 
In the mental and moral world, which scarcely admits 
of any thing which can be called discovery, the cor- 
rection of the intellectual habits is probably the 
greatest service which can be rendered to Science. 
In this respect, the merit of Locke is unrivalled. His 
writings have diffused throughout the civilised world, 
the love of civil liberty and the spirit of toleration 
and charity in religious differences, AAdth the dispo- 
sition to reject AAdiatever is obscure, fantastic, or hy- 
pothetical in speculation,— to reduce verbal disputes 
to their proper value,- — to abandon problems which 
admit of no solution,- — to distrust Avhatever cannot 
be cleai’ly expressed, — to render theory the simple 
expression of facts, — and to prefer those studies AA'hich 
most directly contribute to human happiness. If 
Bacon first discovered the rules by Avhich knoAvledgc 
is‘ improved, Locke has most contributed to make 
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mankind at large observe them. He has done most, 
though often by remedies of silent and almost insen- 
sible operation, to cure those mental distempers which 
obstructed the adoption of these rules ; and has thus 
led to that general diffusion of a healthful and vigor- 
ous understanding, which is at once the greatest of all 
improvements, and the instrument by which all other 
progress must be accomplished. He has left to pos- 
terity the instructive example of a prudent reformer, 
and of a philosophy temperate as well as liberal, 
which spares the feelings of the good, and avoids 
direct hostility with obstinate and formidable pre- 
judice. These benefits are very slightly counter- 
balanced by some political doctrines liable to misappli- 
cation, and by the scepticism of some of his ingenious 
followers; — an inconvenience to which every philo- 
sophical school is exposed, which does not steadily 
limit its theory to a mere exposition of experience. 
If Locke made few discoveries, Socrates made none : 
yet both did more for the improvement of the under- 
standing, and not less for the progress of knowledge, 
than the authors of the most brilliant discoveries, 
Mr. Locke will ever be regarded as one of the great 
ornaments of the English nation ; and the most dis- 
tant posterity will speak of him in the language 
addressed to him by the poet — ■ 

“ O Deeus Angliacse certe, O Lux altera gentis !” * 

* Gray, De Principiis Cogitandi. 
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Befoee I begin a course of lectures on a science of 
great extent and importance, I think it my duty to 
lay before the public the reasons which have induced 
me to undertake such a labour, as well as a short ac- 
count of the nature and objects of the course which I 
propose to deliver. I have always been unwilling to 
waste in unprofitable inactivity that leisure which the 
first years of my profession usually allow, and which 
diligent men, even with moderate talents, might often 
employ in a manner neither discreditable to them- 
selves, nor wholly useless to others. Desirous that 
my own leisure should not be consumed in sloth, I 
anxiously looked about for some way of filling it up, 
which might enable me, according to the measure of 
my humble abilities, to contribute somewhat to the 
stock of general usefulness. I had long been convinced 
that public lectures, which have been used in most 

* This discourse was the preliminary one of a course of lectures 
delivered in the hall of Lincoln’s Inn during the spring of the year 
1799. From thestate of the original MSS. notes of these lectures, 
in the possession of the editor, it would seem that the lecturer had 
trusted, with the exception of a few passages prepared in extenso, 
to his powerful memory for all the aid that was required beyond 
what mere catchwords could supply.-^En. 
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ages and countries to teach the elements of almost 
every part of learning, were the most convenient mode 
in which these elements could he taught ; — that they 
were the best adapted for the important purposes of 
awakening the attention of the student, of abridging 
his labours, of guiding his inquiries, of relieving the 
tediousness of private study, and of impressing on his 
recollection the principles of a science. I saw no reason 
why the law of England should be less adapted to this 
mode of instruction, or less likely to benefit by it, than 
any other part of knowledge. A learned gentleman, 
however, had already occupied that ground *, and 
will, I doubt not, persevere in the useful labour which 
he has undertaken. On his province it was far from 
my wish to intrude. It appeared to me that a course 
of lectures on another science closely connected with 
all liberal professional studies, and which had long 
been the subject of my own reading and reflection, 
might not only prove a most useful introduction to 
the law of England, but might also become an in- 
teresting part of general study, and an important 
branch of the education of those who were not destined 
for the profession of the law. I was confirmed in my 
opinion by the assent and approbation of men, whose 
names, if it were becoming to mention them on so 
slight an occasion, would add authority to truth, and 
furnish some excuse even for error. Encouraged by 
their approbation, I resolved without delay to com- 
mence the undertaking, of which I shall now proceed 
to give some account ; without interrupting the pro- 
gress of my discourse by anticipating or answering 
the remarks of those who may, perhaps, sneer at me 
for a departure fi’om the usual course of my profession, 
because I am desirous of employing in a rational and 
useful pursuit that leism-e, of which the same men 
would have required no account, if it had been wasted 
on trifles, or even abused in dissipation. 

* See “ A Syllabus of Lectures on the Law of England, to be 
delivered in Lincoln’s-Inn Hall by M. Nolan, Esq.” 
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The science AYliicli teaches the rights and duties of 
men and of states, has, in modern times, been called 
‘^the law of nature and nations,^^ Under this compre- 
hensiye title are included the rules of morality, as they 
prescribe the conduct of private men towards each 
other in all the various relations of hiiinan life; as 
they regulate both the obedience of citizens to the laws, 
and the authority of the magistrate in framing laws, 
and administering government; and as they modify 
the intercourse of independent commonwealths in 
peace, and prescribe limits to their hostility in war. 
This important science comprehends only that part 
of private ethics which is capable of being reduced to 
fixed and general rules. It considers only those 
general principles of jurisprudence and politics which 
the wisdom of the lawgiver adapts to the peculiar 
situation of his own country, and Avhich the skill of 
the statesman applies to the more fluctuating and in- 
finitely varying circumstances which aflect its imme- 
diate welfare and safety. “For there are in nature 
certain fountains of justice whence all civil laws are 
derived, but as streams ; and like as waters do take 
tinctures and tastes from the soils through which they 
run, so do civil laws vary according to the regions 
and governments where they are planted, though they 
proceed from the same fountains.’’^ 

On the great questions of morality, of politics, 
and of municipal law, it is the object of this science 
to deliver only those fundamental truths of which the 
particular application is as extensive as the whole 
private and public conduct of men; — to discover those 
“fountains of justice,^^ without pursuing the “streams’^ 
through the endless variety of their course. But 
another part of the subject is to be treated with greater 

^ Adyancemeiit of Leaniing, book ii, I have not been deterred 
by some petty incongruity of metaphor from quoting this noble 
sentence. Mr. Hume had, perhaps, this sentence in his recol- 
lection, when he wrote a remarkable passage of his works. See 
his Essays, vol. ii. p. 352. 
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fulness and minuteness of application ; namely, that 
important branch of it which professes to regulate 
the relations and intercourse of states, and more 
especially, (both on account of their greater perfec- 
tion and their more immediate reference to use), the 
regulations of that intercourse as they are modified 
by the usages of the civilized nations of Christendom. 
Here this science no longer rests on general principles. 
That province of it which we now call the “ law of 
nations,” has, in many of its parts, acquired among 
European ones much of the precision and certainty 
of positive law ; and the particulars of that law are 
chiefly to be found in the works of those writers who 
have treated the science of which I now speak. It is 
because they have classed (in a manner which seems 
peculiar to modern times) the duties of individuals 
with those of nations, and established their obligation 
on similar grounds, that the whole science has been 
called, the “law of nature and nations.” 

Whether this appellation be the happiest that could 
have been chosen for the science, and by what steps 
it came to be adopted among our modern moralists 
and lawyers,* are inquiries, perhaps, of more curiosity 

^ The learned reader is aware that the ^'jus naturJB ” and “jus 
gentium ” of the Eoman lawyers are phrases of very different 
import from the modern phrases, “ law of nature ” and “ law of 
nations.” “ Jus naturale,” says XJlpian, “est quod natura omnia 
aniinalia doeuit.” “ Quod naturalis ratio inter omnes homines 
constituit, id apud omnes peraeque custoditur; vocaturque jus 
gentium.” But they sometimes neglect this subtle distinction — 
“Jure naturali quod appellatur jus gentium.” “ Jus feciale ” was 
the Roman term for our law of nations. “Belli quidem mquitas 
sanctissim^ populi Rom. feeiali jure perscripta est.” De Officiis, 
lib.i. cap. ii. Our learned civilian Zoucli has accordingly entitled his 
work, “De Jure Feeiali, sive de Jure inter Gentes.” The Chan- 
cellor D’Aguesseau, probably without knowing the woi'k of Zouch, 
suggested that this law should be called, “Droit entre les Gens ” 
(CEuvres, vol. ii. p. 337), in which he has been followed by a tote in- 
genious writer, Mr. Bentham, (Introduction to the Principles of 
Morals and Legislation, p.324.). Perhaps these learned writers do 
employ a phrase which expresses the subject of this tow with more 
accuracy than our common language ; but I doubt whether innova- 
tions in the terms of science always repay us by their superior pre- 
cision for the uncertainty and confusion which the change occasions. 
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than use, and ones ■which, if they deserve any where to 
he deeply pursued, ■will be pursued ■with more propriety 
in a full examination of the subject than within the 
short limits of an introductory discourse. Names are, 
however, in a great measure arbitrary ; but the dis- 
tribution of knowledge into its parts, though it may 
often perhaps be varied ■with little disadvantage, yet 
certainly depends upon some fixed principles. The 
modern method of considering individual and national 
morality as the subjects of the same science, seems to 
me as convenient and reasonable an arrangement as 
can be adopted. The same rules of morality which 
hold together men in families, and which form families 
into commonwealths, also link together these common- 
wealths as members of the great society of mankind. 
Commonwealths, as well as private men, are liable to 
injury, and capable of benefit, from each other ; it is, 
therefore, their interest, as well as their duty, to rever- 
ence, to practise, and to enforce those rules of justice 
which control and restrain injury, — which regulate and 
augment benefit, — ^which, even in their present imper- 
fect observance, preserve civilized states in a tolerable 
condition of security from wrong, and which, if they 
could be generally obeyed, would establish, and 
permanently maintain, the well-being of the univer- 
sal commonwealth of the human race. It is therefore 
with j ustice, that one part of this science has been called 
“ the natural law of individuals” and the other “the 
natural law of states and it is too obvious to require 
observation,'* that the application of both these laws, of 
the former as much as of the latter, is modified and va- 
ried by customs, conventions, character, and situation. 
With a view to these principles, the ■writers on general 
jurisprudence have considered states as moral persons ; 
a mode of expression which has been called a fiction of 
law, but which may be regarded with more propriety 
as a bold metaphor, used to convey the important 
truth, that nations, though they acknowledge no 

This remark is suggested by an objection of Vattel, which h 
more specious than solid. See his Preliminaries, § 6, 
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common superior, and neither can, nor ought, to he 
subjected to human punishment, are yet under the same 
obligations mutually to practise honesty and humanity, 
which would have bound individuals, — ^if the latter 
could be conceived ever to have subsisted without the 
protecting restraints of government, and if they were 
not compelled to the discharge of their duty by the 
just authority of magistrates, and by the wholesome 
terrors of the laws. With the same views this law 
has been styled, and (notwithstanding the objections 
of some writers to the vagueness of the language) 
appears to have been styled with great propriety, 
“ the law of nature.” It may with sufficient correct- 
ness, or at least by an easy metaphor, be called a 
“law,” inasmuch as it is a supreme, invariable, and 
uncontrollable rule of conduct to all men, the viola- 
tion of which is avenged by natural punishments, 
necessarily flowing from the constitution of things, 
and as fixed and inevitable as the order of nature. 
It is “the law of nature,” because its general pre- 
cepts are essentially adapted to promote the happiness 
of man, as long as he remains a being of the same 
nature with which he is at present endowed, or, in 
other words, as long as he continues to be man, in all 
the variety of times, places, and circumstances, in 
which he has been known, or can be imagined to 
exist ; because it is discoverable by natural reason, and 
suitable to our natural constitution ; and because its 
fitness and wisdom are founded on the general nature 
of human beings, and not on any of those temporary 
and accidental situations in which they may be placed. 
It is with still more propriety, and indeed with the 
highest strictness, and the most perfect accuracy, 
considei-ed as a law, when, according to those just 
and magnificent views which philosophy and religion 
open to us of the government of the world, it is re- 
ceived and reverenced as the sacred code, promul- 
gated by the great Legislator of the Universe for the 
guidance of His creatures to happiness ; — guarded and 
enforced, as our own experience may inform us, by 
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the penal sanctions of shame, of remorse, of infamy, 
and of miseiy ; and still farther enforced by the rea- 
sonable expectation of yet more awful penalties in a 
future and more permanent state of existence. It is 
the contemplation of the law of nature under this 
full, mature, and perfect idea of its high origin and 
transcendent dignity, that called forth the enthusiasm 
of the greatest men, and the greatest writers of ancient 
and modern times, in those sublime descriptions, in 
which they have exhausted all the powers of language, 
and surpassed all the other exertions, even of their own 
eloquence, in the display of its beauty and majesty. It 
is of this law that Cicero has spoken in so many parts 
of his writings, not only with all the splendour and 
copiousness of eloquence, but with the sensibility of a 
man of virtue, and with the gi'avity and comprehen- 
sion of a philosopher.* It is of this law that Hooker 
speaks in so sublime a strain : — “ Of Law, no less can 
be said, than that her seat is the bosom of God, her 
voice the harmony of the world ; all things in heaven 
and earth do her homage, the very least as feeling 
her care, the greatest as not exempted from her 
power ; both angels and men, and creatures of what 
condition soever, though each in different sort and 
manner, yet all with iiniform consent admiring her 
as the mother of their peace and joy.” f 

* ^‘Est quidem vera lex recta ratio, naturie congrtiens, diffusa 
in omnes, constans, sempi tenia ; quse vocet ad officium jubendo, 
vetando a fraude detei’reat, quae tamen neque probos frustra jubet 
aut vetat, neque iin probos jubendo aut vetando mo vet. Huic legi 
neque obrogari fas est, neque derogari ex liac aliquid licet, neque 
tota abrogari potest. Nec verb aut per senatum aut per populum 
solvi hac lege possumus : neque est quasrendus explanator aut 
interpres ejus alius, ^ec erit alia lex Romse, alia Athenis, alia nunc, 
alia postliac ; sed et omnes gentes et omni tempore una lex et sem- 
piterna, et immutabilis continebit y uniisque erit communis quasi 
magister et imperator omnium EeuSj ille legi s liujus inventor, 
disc^ptator, lator: cui qui non ipse se fugiet et naturam 

hominis aspernahitur, atque Hoc ipso luet maximas poenas, etiamsi 
csetera supplicia, quae putantur, effugerii’^ De Repub. lib. iii. 
cap. 22. 

f Ecclesiastical Polit/, book i. in the conclusion. 
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Let not those who, to use the language of the same 
Hooker, " talk of truth,” without " ever sounding the 
depth from whence it springeth,” hastily take it for 
granted, that these great masters of eloquence and 
reason were led astray by the specious delusions of 
mysticism, from the sober consideration of the true 
grounds of morality in the nature, necessities, and 
interests of man. They studied and taught the prin- 
ciples of morals ; but they thought it still more ne- 
cessary, and more wise, — a much nobler task, and 
more becoming a true philosopher, to inspire men 
with a love and reverence for virtue,’* They were 
not contented with elementary speculations : they 
examined the foundations of our duty ; but they felt 
and cherished a most natural, a most seemly, a most 
rational enthusiasm, when they contemplated the 
majestic edifice which is reared on these solid foun- 
dations. They devoted the highest exertions of 
their minds to spread that beneficent enthusiasm 
among men. They consecrated as a homage to 
Virtue the most perfect fruits of their genius. If 
these grand sentiments of " the good and fair” have 
sometimes prevented them from delivering the prin* 
ciples of ethics with the nakedness and dryness of 
science, at least we must own that they have chosen the 
better part, — that they have preferred virtuous feeling 
to moral theory, and practical benefit to speculative 
exactness. Perhaps these wise men may have sup- 
posed that the minute dissection and anatomy of 
Virtue might, to the ill-judging eye, weaken the 
charm of her beauty . 

It is not for me to attempt a theme which has per- 
haps been exhausted by these great writers. I am 
indeed much less called upon to display the worth 

* “Age vero urbibus constitutis, ut fldem colere et justitiam re- 
tinore discerent, et aliis parere sua voluntate consuescerent, ao non 
modb labores excipiendos comniunis commodi oaus4, sed etiam 
vitam amittendam existimarent ; qui tandem fieri potuit, nisi ho- 
mines ea, quse ratione invenissent, eloquentiS, persuadere potuis- 
scnt?” — De Invent Ehet, lib. i. cap. 2. 
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and usefulness of tlie law of nations, than to Tmdicate 
myself from presumption in attempting a subject 
which has been already handled by so many masters. 
For the purpose of that vindication it -will be neces- 
sary to sketch a very short and slight account (for 
such in this place it must unavoidably be) of the pro- 
gress and present state of the science, and of that 
succession of able writers who have gradually brought 
it to its present perfection. 

We have no Greek or Roman treatise remaining on 
the law of nations. From the title of one of the lost 
works of Aristotle, it appears that he composed a 
treatise on the laws of war*, which, if we had the 
good fortune to possess it, would doubtless have 
amply satisfied our curiosity, and would have taught 
us both the practice of the ancient nations and the 
opinions of their moralists, with that depth and pre- 
cision which distinguish the other works of that great 
philosopher. We can now only imperfectly collect 
that practice and those opinions from various pas- 
sages which are scattered over the writings of phi- 
losophers, historians, poets, and orators. When the 
time shall arrive for a more full consideration of the 
state of the government and manners of the ancient 
world, I shall be able, perhaps, to offer satisfactory 
reasons why these enlightened nations did not sepa- 
rate from the general province of ethics that part of 
morality which regulates the intercourse of states, 
and erect it into an independent science. It would 
require a lung discussion to unfold the various causes 
which united the modem nations of Europe into a 
closer society, — which linked them together by the 
firmest bands of mutual dependence, and which thus, 
in process of time, gave to the law that regulated 
their intercourse, greater importance, higher improve- 
ment, and more binding force. Among these causes, 
we may enumerate a common extraction, a common 
religion, similar manners, institutions, and languages; 


* ^iKaLWfiara rwv 
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in earlier ages the authority of the See of Rome, and 
the extravagant claims of the imperial crown ; in 
later times the connexions of trade, the jealousy of 
power, the refinement of civilization, the cultivation 
of science, and, above all, that general mildness of 
character and manners which arose from the com- 
bined and progressive influence of chivalry, of com- 
merce, of learning, and of religion. Nor must we 
omit the similarity of those political institutions 
which, in every country that had been over-run by 
the Gothic conquerors, bore discernible marks (which 
the revolutions of succeeding ages had obscured, but 
not obliterated) of the rude but bold and noble out- 
line of liberty that was originally sketched by the 
hand of these generous barbarians. These and many 
other causes conspired to unite the nations of Europe 
in a more intimate connexion and a more constant 
intercourse, and, of consequence, made the regulation 
of their intercourse more necessary, and the law that 
was to govern it more important. In proportion as 
they approached to the condition of provinces of the 
same empire, it became almost as essential that Europe 
should have a precise and comprehensive code of the 
law of nations, as that each country should have a 
system of municipal law. The labours of the learned, 
accordingly, began to be directed to this subject in 
the sixteenth century, soon after the revival of learn- 
ing, and after that regular distribution of power and 
territory which has subsisted, with little variation, 
until our times. The critical examination of these 
early winters would perhaps not be very interesting 
in an extensive work, and it would be unpardonable 
in a short discourse. It is sufficient to observe that 
they were all more or less shackled by the barbarous 
philosophy of the schools, and that they were impeded 
in their progress by a timorous deference for the 
inferior and technical parts of the Roman law, with- 
out raising their views to the comprehensive prin- 
ciples which will for ever inspire mankind with vene- 
ration for that grand monument of human wisdom. 
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It was only, indeed, in the sixteenth century that the 
Roman law was first studied and understood as a 
science connected with Roman history and literature, 
and illustrated by men whom Ulpian and Papinian 
would not have disdained to acknowledge as their 
successors. * Among the writers of that age we may 
perceive the ineffectual attempts, the partial advances, 
the occasional streaks of light which always precede 
great discoveries, and works that are to instruct pos- 
terity. 

The reduction of the law of nations to a system was 
reserved for Grotius. It was by the advice of Lord 
Bacon and Peiresc that he undertook this arduous task. 
He produced a work which we now, indeed, justly deem 
imperfect, but which is perhaps the most complete that 
the world has yet owed, at so early a stage in the pro- 
gress of any science, to the genius and learning of one 
man. So great is the uncertainty of posthumous re- 
putation, and so liable is the fame even of the greatest 
men to be obscured by those new fashions of Blinking 
and writing which succeed each other so rapidly 
among polished nations, that Grotius, who filled so 
large a space in the eye of his contemporaries, is now 
perhaps known to some of my readers only by name. 
Yet if we fairly estimate both his endowments and 
his virtues, we may justly consider him as one of the 
most memorable men who have done honour to mo- 
dern times. He combined the discharge of the most 
important duties of active and public life with the 
attainment of that exact and various learning which 
is generally the portion only of the recluse student. 
He was distinguished as an advocate and a magistrate, 
and he composed the most valuable works on the law 
of his own country; he was almost equally celebrated 
as an historian, a scholar, a poet, and a divine; — a dis- 

^ Cujacius, Bx'issonius, Hottomanntis, (fee., &c. — See Gravina 
Origines Juris Civilis (Lips. 1737.), pp. 132 — 138. Leibnitz, a 
great mathematician as well as philosopher, declares that he knows 
nothing which approaches so near to the method and precision of 
Geometry as the Koman law, — Op, vol. iv. p. 254. 
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interested statesman, a pHlosophical lawyer, a patriot 
who united moderation with firmness, and a theolo- 
gian who was taught candour by his learning. Un- 
merited exile did not damp his patriotism ; the bit- 
terness of controversy did not extinguish his charity. 
The sagacity of his numerous and fierce adversaries 
could not discover a blot on his character ; and in 
the midst of all the hard trials and galling provoca- 
tions of a turbulent political life, he never once de- 
serted his friends when they were unfortunate, nor 
insulted his enemies when they were weak. In times 
of the most furious civil and religious faction he pre- 
served his name unspotted, and he knew how to 
reconcile fidelity to his o'vni party, with moderation 
towards his opponents. 

Such was the man who was destined to give a new 
form to the law of nations, or rather to create a 
science, of which only rude sketches and undigested 
materials were scattered over the writings of those 
who had gone before him. By tracing the laws of 
his country to their principles, he was led to the con- 
templation of the law of nature, which he justly con- 
sidered as the parent of aU municipal law.* Few 
works were more celebrated than that of Grotius in 
his own days, and in the age Avhich succeeded. It 
has, however, been the fashion, of the last half-century 
to depreciate his work as a shapeless compilation, in 
which reason lies buried under a mass of authorities 
and quotations. This fashion originated among French 
wits and declaimers, and it has been, I know not for 
what reason, adopted, though with far greater mo- 
deration and decency, by some respectable writers 
among ourselves. As to those who first used this 
language, the most candid supposition that we can 
make with respect to them is, that they never read 
the work ; for, if they had not been deterred from the 
perusal of it by such a formidable display of Greek 
characters, they must soon have discovered that Gro- 

* “ Proavia juris ciyilis.” — De Jure Belli ac Pacis, proleg. § xvi. 
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tins never quotes on any subject till lie has first ap- 
pealed to some principles, and often, in iny liumble 
opinion, though not always, to the soundest and most 
rational principles. 

But another sort of answer is due to some of those*^ 
who have criticised Grotius, and that answer might be 
given ill the words of Grotius himself, f He was not 
of such a stupid and servile cast of mind, as to quote 
the opinions of poets or orators, of historians and phi- 
losophers, as those of judges, from whose decision there 
was no appeal. He quotes them, as he tells us him- 
self, as witnesses whose conspiring testimony, mightily 
strengthened and confirmed by their discordance on 
almost every other subject, is a conclusive proof of the 
unanimity of the whole human race on the great rules 
of duty and the fundamental principles of morals. 
On such matters, poets and orators are the most un- 
exceptionable of all witnesses ; for they address them- 
selves to the general feelings and sympathies of 
mankind; they are neither warped by system, nor 
perverted by sophistry ; they can attain none of their 
objects, they can neither please nor persuade, if they 
dwell on moral sentiments not in unison with those 
of their readers. No system of moral philosophy can 
surely disregard the general feelings ofdiuman nature 
and the according judgment of all ages and nations. 
But where are these feelings and that judgment re- 
corded and preserved ? In those very writings which 
Grotius is gravely blamed for having quoted. The 
usages and laws of nations, the events of history, the 
opinions of philosophers, the sentiments of orators and 
poets, as well as the observation of common life, are, 
in truth, the materials out of which the science of 
morality is formed ; and those who neglect them are 
justly chargeable with a vain attempt to philosophise 

^ Dr. Paley, Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy, prcf. 
pp. xiv. XV. . , 

I De J ure Belli, proleg. § 40. 
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without regard to fact and experience, — the sole 
foundation of all true philosophy. 

If this were merely an objection of taste, I should 
he willing to allow that Grotius has indeed poured 
forth his learning with a profusion that sometimes 
rather encumbers than adorns his work, and which is 
not always necessary to the illustration of his subject. 
Yet, even in making that concession, I should rather 
yield to the taste of others than speak from my own 
feelings. I own that such richness and splendour of 
literature have a powerful charm for me. They fill 
my mind with an endless variety of delightful recol- 
lections and associations. They relieve the under- 
standing in its progress through a vast science, by 
calling up the memory of great men and of interesting 
events. By this means we see the truths of morality 
' clothed with all the eloquence, — not that could be pro- 
duced by the powers of one man, - — but that couM be 
bestowed on them by the collective genius of the 
world. Even Virtue and Wisdom themselves acquire 
new majesty in my eyes, when I thus see all the great 
masters of thinking and writing called together, as it 
were, from all times and countries, to do them homage, 
and to appear in their train. 

But this is no place for discussions of taste, and I 
am very ready to own that mine maybe corrupted. 
The work of Grotius is liable to a more serious objec- 
tion, though I do not recollect that it has ever been 
made. His method is inconvenient and unscientific : 
he has inverted the natural order. That natural order 
undoubtedly dictates, that we should first search for 
the original principles of the science in human nature ; 
then apply them to the regulation of the conduct of 
individuals ; and lastly employ them for the decision 
of those difficult and complicated questions that arise 
with respect to the intercourse of nations. But Grotius 
has chosen the reverse of this method. He begins 
with the consideration of the states of peace and war, 
and he examines original principles only occasionally 
and incidentally as they grow out of the questions 
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which he is called upon to decide. It is a necessary- 
consequence of this disorderly method, — which exhibits 
the elements of the science in the form of scattered 
digressions, that he seldom employs sufficient discus- 
sion on these fundamental truths, and never in the 
place where such a discussion would be most instruc- 
tive to the reader. 

This defect in the plan of Grotius was perceived, 
and supplied, by Puffendorff, who restored natural 
law to that superiority which belonged to it, and, 
with great propriety, treated the law of iiations as 
only one main branch of the parent stock. Without 
the genius of liis master, and with very inferior learn- 
ing, he has yet treated this subject with sound sense, 
with clear method, with extensive and accurate know- 
ledge, and with a cojiiousness of detail sometimes 
indeed tedious, but always instructive and satisfactoiy. 
His work will be always studied by those who spare 
no labour to acquire a deep knowledge of the subject; 
but it Avill, in our times, I fear, be oftener found on 
the shelf than on the desk of the general student. In 
the time of Mr. Locke it was considered as the manual 
of those who were intended for active life ; but in the 
present age, I believe it will be found that men of busi- 
ness are too much occupied, — men of letters are too 
fastidious, — and men of the world too indolent, for the 
study or even the perusal of such works. Far be it 
from me to derogate from the real and great merit of 
so useful a Avriter as Puffendorff. His treatise is a 
mine in which all his successors must dig. I only 
presume to suggest, that a book so prolix, and so 
utterly void of all the attractions of composition, is 
likely to repel many readers Avho are interested in its 
subject, and who might perhaps be disposed to acquire 
some knoAvledge of the principles of public law. 

Many other circumstances might be mentioned, 
Avhich conspire to prove that neither of the great 
Avorks of Avhich I have spoken, has superseded the 
necessity of a new attempt to lay before the public 
a system of the law of nations. The language of 

A A 2 
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Science is so completely clianged since both, these 
works were written, that whoever was now to employ 
their terms in his moral reasonings would he almost 
unintelligible to some of his hearers or readers, — and 
to some among them too who are neither ih qualified, 
nor ill disposed, to study such subjects with consider- 
able advantage to themselves. The learned, indeed, 
well know how little novelty or variety is to be found 
in scientific disputes. The same truths and the same 
errors have been repeated from age to age, with little 
variation but in the language ; and novelty of expres- 
sion is often mistaken by the ignorant for substantial 
discovery. Perhaps, too, very nearly the same portion 
of genius and judgment has been exerted in most of 
the various forms under which science has been cul- 
tivated at ditferent periods of history. The superiority 
of those writers who continue to be read, perhaps 
often consists chiefly in taste, in prudence, in a happy 
choice of subject, in a favourable moment, in an 
agreeable style, in the good fortune of a prevalent 
language, or in other advantages which are either 
accidental, or are the result rather of the secondary, 
than of the highest, faculties of the mind. But these 
reflections, while they moderate the pride of invention, 
and dispel the extravagant conceit of superior illu- 
mination, yet serve to prove the use, and indeed the 
necessity, of composing, from time to time, new 
systems of science adapted to the opinions and lan- 
guage of each succeeding period. Every age must 
be taught in its own language. If a man were now 
to begin a discourse on ethics with an account of the 
“ moral entities ” of Pufiendorff*, he would speak an 
unknown tongue. 

It is not, however, alone as a mere translation of 

* I do not mean to impeach the soundness of any part of Puf- 
fendorff’s reasoning founded on moral entities : it may be explained 
in a manner consistent with the most just philosophy. He used, 
as every writer must do, the scientific language of his own time. 
I only assert that, to those who are unacquainted with ancient 
systems, his philosophical vocabulary is obsolete and unintelligible. 
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former witers into modern language that a new 
system of public law seems likely to be useful. The 
age in which we live possesses many advantages which 
are peculiarly favourable to such an undertaking. 
Since the composition of the great works of Gi’otius 
and Puffendorff, a more modest, simple, and intelli- 
gible philosophy has been introduced into the schools ; 
which has indeed been grossly abused by sophists, 
but which, from the time of Locke, has been culti- 
vated and improved by a succession of disciples worthy 
of their illustrious master. We are thus enabled to 
discuss with precision, and to explain with clearness, 
the principles of the science of human nature, which 
are in themselves on a level with the capacity of every 
man of good sense, and which only appeared to be 
abstruse from the unprofitable subtleties with which 
they were loaded, and the barbarous jargon in which 
they were expressed. The deepest doctrines of mo- 
rality have since that time been treated in the perspi- 
cuous and popular style, and with some degree of the 
beauty and eloquence of the ancient moralists. That 
philosophy on which are founded the principles of 
our duty, if it has not become more certain (for mo- 
rality admits no discoveries), is at least less “ harsh 
and crabbed,” less obscure and haughty in its lan- 
guage, and less forbidding and disgusting in its appear- 
ance, than in the days of our ancestors. If this 
progress of leaning towards popularity has engen- 
dered (as it must be owned that it has) a multitude 
of superficial and most mischievous sciolists, the an- 
tidote must come from the same quarter with the 
disease : popular reason can alone correct popular 
sophistry. 

Nor is this the only advantage which a writer of 
the pi’esent age would possess over the celebrated 
jurists of the last century. Since that time vast ad- 
ditions have been made to the stock of our knowledge 
of human nature. Many dark periods of history have 
since been explored ; many hitherto unknown regions 
of the globe have been visited and described by 
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travellers and navigators not less intelligent tlian 
intrepid. We may be said to stand at the confluence 
of the greatest number of streams of knowledge flow- 
ing from the most distant sources that ever met at 
one point. We are not confined, as the learned of the 
last age generally were, to the Instory of those re- 
nowned nations who are our masters in literature. 
We can bring before us man in a lower and more 
abject condition than any in which he was ever before 
seen. The records have been partly opened to us of 
those mighty empires of Asia* where the beginnings 
of civilization are lost in the darkness of an unfathom- 
able antiquity. We can make human society pass in 
review before our mind, from the brutal and helpless 
barbarism of Terra del Fuego, and the mild and 
voluptuous savages of Otaheite, to the tame, but 
ancient and immoveable civilization of China, which 
bestows its own arts on every successive race of con- 
querors,— to the meek and servile natives of Hindos- 
tan, who preserve their ingenuity, their skill, and their 
science, through a long series of ages, under the yoke 
of foreign tyrants, — and to the gross and incorrigible 
rudeness of the Ottomans, incapable of improvement, 
and extinguishmg the remains of civilization among 
their unhappy subjects, once the most ingenious na- 
tions of the earth. We can examine almost every 
imaginable variety in the character, manners, opinions, 
feehngs, prejudices, and institutions of mankind, into 

* I cannot prevail on myself to pass over tMs subject witbout 
paying my humble tribute to tbe memory of Sir William Jones, who 
has labourecl so successfully in Oriental literature; wliose fine 
genius, pure taste, unwearied industry, unrivalled and almost pro- 
digious variety of acquirements, — not to speak of his amiable 
manners, and spotless integrity, — -must fill every one who culti- 
vates or admires letters with reverence, tinged with a melancholy 
which the recollection of his recent death is so well adapted to 
inspire. I hope I shall be pardoned if I add my applause to the 
genius and learning of Mr, Maurice, who treads in the steps of his 
illustrious friend, and who has bewailed his death in a strain of 
genuine and beautiful poetry, not unworthy of happier periods of 
our English literature. 
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whicli they can be thrown, either by the rudeness of 
barbarism, or by the capricious corruptions of refine- 
ment, or by those innumerable combinations of cir- 
cumstances, which, both in these opposite conditions, 
and in all the intennediate stages between them, influ- 
ence or direct the course of human affairs. History, if 
I may be allowed the expression, is now a vast museum, 
in Avhich specimens of every variety of human nature 
may be studied. From these great accessions to know- 
ledge, lawgivers and statesmen, but, above all, moralists 
and political philosophers, may reap the most impor- 
tant instruction. They may plainly discover in all 
the useful and beautiful variety of governments and 
institutions, and under all the fantastic multitude of 
usages and rites which have prevailed among men, 
the same fundamental, comprehensive truths, the 
sacred master-principles which are the guardians of 
human society, recognised and revered (with few and 
slight exceptions) by every nation upon earth, and 
uniformly taught (with still fewer exceptions) by a 
succession of wise men from the first da^vn of specu- 
lation to the present moment. The exceptions, few 
as they are, wiU, on more reflection, be found rather 
apparent than real. If we could raise ourselves to 
that height from which we ought to survey so vast a 
subject, these exceptions would altogether vanish; 
the brutality of a handful of savages would disappear 
in the immense prospect of human nature, and the 
murmurs of a few licentious sophists would not ascend 
to break the general harmony. This consent of man- 
kind in first principles, and this endless variety in 
their application, which is one among many valuable 
truths which we may collect from our present exten- 
sive acquaintance with the history of man, is itself of 
vast importance. Much of the majesty and authority 
of virtue is derived from their consent, and almost the 
whole of practical wisdom is founded on their variety. 

What former age could have supplied facts for 
such a work as that of Montesquieu ? He indeed 

A A 4^ 
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has been, perhaps justly, charged with abusing this 
advantage, by the undistinguishing adoption of the 
narratives of travellers of very different degrees of 
accuracy and veracity. But if we reluctantly confess 
the justness of this objection ; if :we are compelled to 
own that he exaggerates the influence of climate,- — that 
he ascribes too much to the foresight and forming 
skin of legislators, and far too little to time and cir- 
cumstances, in the growth of political constitutions, — 
that the substantial character and essential differences 
of governments are often lost and confounded in his 
technical language and arrangement, — that he often 
bends the free and irregular outline of nature to the 
imposing but fallacious geometrical regularity of sys- 
tem, — that he has chosen a style of affected abrupt- 
ness, sententiousness, and vivacity, ill suited to the 
gravity of his subject after ail these concessions 
(for his fame is large enough to spare many conces- 
sions), the Spirit of Laws will still remain not only 
one of the most solid and durable monuments of the 
powers of the human mind, but a striking evidence of 
the inestimable advantages which political philosophy 
may receive from a wide survey of all the various 
conditions of human society. 

In the present century a slow and silent, but very 
substantial, mitigation has taken place in the practice 
of war ; and in proportion as that mitigated practice 
has received the sanction of time, it is raised from the 
rank of mere usage, and becomes part of the law of 
nations. Whoever will compare our present modes of 
warfare with the system of Grotius* will clearly dis- 
cern the immense improvements which have taken 
place in that respect since the publication of his work, 
during a period, perhaps in every point of view the 
happiest to be found in the history of the world. In 
the same period many important points of public law 
have been the subject of contest both by argument 

* Especiallj those chapters of the third hook, entitled, ‘^^Tempe- 
ramentum circa Captives, ’V&c. 
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and by arms, of which we find either no mention, or 
very obscure traces, in the history of preceding times. 

There are other circumstances to which I allude 
with hesitation and reluctance, though it must be 
owned that they afford to a writer of this age some 
degree of unfortunate and deplorable advantage over 
his predecessoi's. Kecent events have accumulated 
more terrible practical instruction on every subject 
of politics than could have been in other times ac- 
quired by the experience of ages. Men’s wit sharp- 
ened by their passions has penetrated to the bottom 
of almost all political questions. Even the funda- 
mental rules of moi'ality themselves have, for the 
first time, unfortunately for mankind, become the 
subject of doubt and discussion. I shall consider it 
as my duty to abstain from all mention of these awful 
events, and of these fatal controversies. But the 
mind of that man must indeed be incurious and in- 
docile, who has either overlooked all these things, 
or reaped no instruction from the contemplation 
of them. 

From these reflections it appears, that, since the 
composition of those two great works on the law of 
nature .and nations which continue to be the classical 
and standard works on that subject, we have gained 
both more convenient instruments of reasoning and 
more extensive materials for science, — that the code 
of war has been enlarged and improved, — that new 
questions have been practically decided, — and that 
new conti’oversies have arisen regarding the inter- 
coui’se of independent states, and the first principles 
of morality and civil government. 

Some readers may, however, think that in these 
observations which 1 offer, to excuse the presumption 
of my own attempt, I have omitted the mention of 
later writers, to whom some part of the remarks is 
not justly applicable. But, perhaps, further con- 
sidex'ation wilf acquit me in the judgment of such 
readers. Writers on particular questions of public 
law are not within the scope of my observations. 
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They have furnished the most valuable materials ; 
but I speak only of a system. To the large work of 
Wolffius, the observations which • I have made on 
Puffendorff as a book for general use, will surely 
apply with tenfold force. His abridger, Vattel, de- 
serves, indeed, considerable praise: he is a very in- 
genious, clear, elegant, and useful writer. But he 
only considers one part of this extensive subject, — . 
namely, the law of nations, strictly so called ; and I 
cannot help thinking, that, even in this department 
of the science, he has adopted some doubtful and dan- 
gerous principles, — not to mention his constant defi- 
ciency in that fulness of example and illustration, 
which so much embellishes and strengthens reason. 
It is hardly necessary to take any notice of the text- 
book of Heineccius, the best writer of elementary 
books with whom I am acquainted on any subject. 
Burlamaqui is an author of superior merit ; but he 
confines himself too much to the general principles of 
morality and politics, to require much observation 
from me in this place. The same reason will excuse 
me for passing over in silence the works of many 
philosophers and moralists, to whom, in the course of 
my proposed lectures, I shall owe and confess the 
greatest obligations ; and it might perhaps deliver 
me from the necessity of speaking of the work of 
Dr. Paley, if I were not desirous of this public op- 
portunity of professing my gratitude for the instruc- 
tion and pleasure which I have received from that 
excellent writer, who possesses, in so eminent a degree, 
those invaluable qualities of a moralist, — good sense, 
caution, sobriety, and perpetual reference to conve- 
nience and practice ; and who certainly is thought 
less original than he really is, merely because his 
taste and modesty have led Ifim to disdain the osten- 
tation of novelty, and because he generally employs 
more art to blend his own arguments with the body 
of received opinions (so as that they are scarce to be 
distinguished), than other men, in the pursuit of a 
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transient popularity, have exerted to disguise the most 
miserable common-places in the shape of paradox. 

ISTo writer since the time of Grotius, of Puffendorff, 
and of Wolf, has combined an investigation of the prin- 
ciples of natural and public law, with a full application 
of these principles to particular cases ; and in these 
circumstances, I trust, it will not be deemed extra- 
vagant presumption in me to hope that I shall be 
able to exhibit a view of this science, which shall, at 
least, be more intelligible and attractive to students, 
than the learned treatises of these celebrated men. 
I shall now proceed to state the general plan and 
subjects of the lectux’es in which I am to make this 
attempt. 

I. The being whose actions the law of nature pro- 
fesses to regulate, is man. It is on the knowledge 
of his nature that the science of his duty must be 
founded.* It is impossible to approach the threshold 
of moral philosophy without a previous examination 
of the faculties ancl habits of the human mind. Let 
no I’eader be repelled from this examination by the 
odious and terrible name of “ metaphysics for it is, 
in truth, nothing more than the employment of good 
sense, in observing our own thoughts, feelings, and 
actions ; and when the facts which are thus ob- 
served are expressed, as they ought to be, in plain 
language, it is, perhaps, above all other sciences, most 
on a level with the capacity and information of the 
generality of thinking men. When it is thus ex- 
pressed, it requires no previous qualification, but a 
sound judgment perfectly to comprehend it; and 
those who wrap it up in a technical and mysterious 
jargon, always give us strong reason to suspect that 
they are not philosophers, but impostors. Whoever 
thoroughly understands such a science, must be able 
to teach it plainly to all men of common sense. The 
proposed course will therefore open with a very short, 

* “Na,tura enim juris explicanda est nobis, eaque ab bominis 
repeteuda natnra.” — De Leg. lib. i. c. 5. 
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and, I hope, a yery simple and intelligible account of 
the powers and operations of the human mind. By 
this plain statement of facts, it will not be difficult to 
decide many celebi’ated, though frivolous and merely 
verbal, controversies, which have long amused the lei- 
sure of the schools, and which owe both their fame 
and their existence to the ambiguous obscurity of 
scholastic language. It will, for example, only re- 
quire an appeal to every man’s experience, to prove 
that we often act purely from a regard to the happi- 
ness of others, and are therefore social beings; and 
it is not necessary to be a consummate judge of the 
deceptions of language, to despise the sophistical tri- 
fler, who tells us, that, because we experience a grati- 
fication in our benevolent actions, we are therefore 
exclusively and uniformly selfish. A correct exa- 
mination of facts win lead us to discover that quality 
which is common to all virtuous actions, and which 
distinguishes them from those which are vicious and 
criminal. But we shall see that it is necessary for man 
to be governed, not by his own transient and hasty opi- 
nion upon the tendency of every particular action, but 
by those fixed and unalterable rules, which are the 
joint result of the impartial judgment, the natural 
feelings, and the embodied experience of mankind. 
The authority of these rules is, indeed, founded only 
on their tendency to promote private and public wel- 
fare; but the morality of actions will appear solely to 
consist in their correspondence with the rule. By the 
help of this obvious distinction we shall vindicate a 
just theory, which, far from being modern, is, in fact, 
as ancient as philosophy, both from plausible objec- 
tions, and from the odious imputation of supporting 
those absurd and monstrous systems which have been 
built upon it. Beneficial tendency is the foundation 
of rules, and the criterion by which habits and sen- 
timents are to be tried : but it is neither the imme- 
diate standard, nor can it ever be the principal 
motive of action. An action to be completely vir- 
tuous, must accord with moral rules, and must flow 
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from our natural feelings and affections, -moderated, 
matured, and improved into steady habits of right 
conduct.* Without, however, dwelling longer on sub- 
jects which cannot be clearly stated, unless they are 
fully unfolded, I content myself mth observing, that 
it shall be my object, in this preliminary, but most 
important, part of the course, to lay the foundations 
of morality so deeply in human nature, as to satisfy 
the coldest inquirer ; and, at the same time, to vin- 
dicate the paramount authority of the rules of our 
duty, at all times, and in all places, over all opinions 
of interest and speculations of benefit, so extensively, 
so univei'sally, and so inviolably, as may well justify 
the grandest and the most apparently extravagant 
effusions of moral enthusiasm. If, notwithstanding 
all my endeavours to deliver these doctrines with the 
utmost simplicity, any of my auditors should still 
reproach me for introducing such abstruse matters, I 
must shelter myself behind the authority of the ^visest 
of men. “ If they (the ancient moralists,) before 
they had come to the popular and received notions of 
virtue and vice, had staid a little longer upon the 
inquiry concerning the roots of good and evil, they had 
given, in my opinion, a great light to that which fol- 
lowed ; and especially if they had consulted with 
nature, they had made their doctrines less prolix, and 
more profound.” f What Lord Bacon desired for the 
mere gratification of scientific curiosity, the welfare 
of mankind now imperiously demands. Shallow sys- 
tems of metaphysics have given birth to a brood of 
abominable and pestilential paradoxes, which nothing 
but a more profound pliilosophy can destroy. How- 
ever we may, perhaps, lament the necessity of discus- 
sions which may shake the habitual reverence of some 
men for those rules which it is the chief interest of all 
men to practise, we have now no choice left. We 

Est autem virtus niMl almd, quam in se perfecta atque ad 
summum perducta natura.”— - Ibid. lib. i, c. 8, 
f Advancement of Learning, book ii. 
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must either dispute, or abandon the ground. Undis- 
tinguishing and unmerited invectives against philo- 
sophy will only harden sophists and their disciples in 
the insolent conceit, that they are in possession of an 
undisputed superiority of reason; and that their 
antagonists have no arms to employ against them, but 
those of popular declamation. Let us not for a mo- 
ment even appear to suppose, that philosophical truth 
and human happiness are so irreconcilably at vari- 
ance. I cannot express my opinion on this subject 
so well as in the words of a most valuable, though 
generally neglected -writer : “ The science of abstruse 
learning, when completely attained, is hke Achilles’s 
spear, that healed the wounds it had made before ; so 
this knowledge serves to repair the damage itself had 
occasioned, and this perhaps is all it is good for ; it 
casts no additional light upon the paths of life, but 
disperses the clouds -with which it had overspread 
them before; it advances not the traveller one step 
in his journey, but conducts him back again to the 
spot from whence he wandered. Thus the land of 
philosophy consists partly of an open champaign 
country, passable by every conxmon understanding, 
and partly of a range of woods, traversable only by 
the speculative, and where thej^ too frequently delight 
to amuse themselves. Since then we shall be obliged 
to make incursions into this latter track, and shall 
probably find it a region of obscurity, danger, and 
difficulty, it behoves us to use our utmost endeavours 
for enlightening and smoothing the way before us.” * 
We shall, however, remain in the forest only long 
enough to visit the fountains of those streams which 
flow from it, and which water and fertilise the culti- 
vated region of morals, to become acquainted with 
the modes of warfare practised by its savage inhabit- 
ants, and to learn the means of guarding our fair and 
fruitful land against their desolating incursions. I 
shall hasten from speculations, to which I am na- 

^ Light of Nature, voL i. pref. p. xxxiii. 
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turally, perhaps, but too prone, and proceed to the 
more profitable consideration of our practical duty. 

The first and most simple part of ethics is that 
•which regards the duties of private men towards each 
other, when they are considered apart from the sanc- 
tion of positive laws. I say apart from that sanction, 
not antecedent to it ; for though we separate private 
from political duties for the sake of greater clearness 
and order in reasoning, yet we are not to be so de- 
luded by this mere arrangement of convenience as to 
suppose that human society ever has subsisted, or 
ever could subsist, without being protected by govern- 
ment, and bound together by laws. All these rela- 
tive duties of private life have been so copiously and 
beautifully ti’eated by the moralists of antiquity, that 
few men ■will now choose to follow them, who are not 
actuated by the wild ambition of equalling Aristotle 
in precision, or rivalling Cicero in eloquence. They 
have been also admirably treated by modern moralists, 
among whom it would be gross injustice not to num- 
ber many of the preachers of the Christian religion, 
whose peculiar character is that spirit of universal 
charity, which is the living principle of all our social 
duties. For it was long ago said, with great truth, 
by Lord Bacon, “ that there never was any philo- 
sophy, religion, or other discipline, which did so 
plainly and highly exalt that good which is commu- 
nicative, and depress the good which is private and 
particular, as the Christian faith.”* The appropriate 
praise of this religion is not so much that it has 
taught new duties, as that it breathes a milder and 
more benevolent spirit over the whole extent of 
morals. 

On a subject which has been so exhausted, I should 
naturally have contented myself -with the most slight 
and general survey , if some ftindamental principles had 
not of late been brought into question, which, in all for- 
mer times, have been deemed too e’vident to require the 


* Advancement of Learning, book ii. 
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support of argument, and almost too sacred to admit 
the liberty of discussion. I shall here endeavour to 
strengthen some parts of the fortifications of morality 
which have hitherto been neglected, because no man 
had ever been hardy enough to attack them. Almost 
all the relative duties of human life Avill be found 
more immediately, or more remotely, to arise out of 
the two great institutions of property and marriage. 
They constitute, preserve, and improve society. Upon 
their gradual improvement depends the progressive 
civilization of mankind ; on them rests the whole order 
of civil life. We are told by Horace, that the first 
elForts of lawgivers to civilize men consisted in 
strengthening and regulating these institutions, and 
fencing them round with rigorous penal laws. 

Oppida coeperunt munire, et ponex^e leges, 

Ne quis fur esset, iieu latro, neu quis adultei*.” * 

A celebrated ancient orator f, of whose poems we 
have but a few fragments remaining, has well des- 
cribed the progressive order in which human society 
is gradually led to its highest improvements under 
the guardianship of those laws which secure property 
and regulate marriage. 

leges sanctas docuit, et cliai'a jugavit 
Corpora conjugiis ; et magii as cozididit urbes.” 

These two great institutions convert the selfish as well 
as the social passions of our nature into the firmest 
bands of a peaceable and orderly intercourse ; they 
change the sources of discord into principles of quiet ; 
they discipline the most ungovernable, they refine 
the grossest, and they exalt the most sordid propen- 
sities ; so that they become the perpetual fountain of 
all that strengthens, and preserves, and adorns society : 
they sustain the individual, and they perpetuate the 
race. Around these institutions all our social duties 
will be found at various distances to range themselves ; 

^ Sermon, lib. i. Serm. iii. 105. 


f C. Licinius Calvus. 
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some more near, obviously essential to the good order 
of human life ; others more remote, and of which the 
necessity is not at first view so apparent; and some 
so distant, that their importance has been sometimes 
doubted, though upon more mature consideration they 
will be found to be outposts and advanced guards of 
these fundamental principles, — that man should se- 
curely enjoy the fruits of his labour, and that the 
society of the sexes should be so wisely ordered, as 
to. make it a school of the kind affections, and a fit 
nursery for the commonwealth. 

The subject of property is of great extent. It will 
be necessary to establish the foundation of the rights 
of acquisition, alienation, and transmission, not in 
imaginary contracts or a pretended state of nature, 
but in their subserviency to the subsistence and well- 
being of mankind. It will not only be curious, but 
useful, to trace the history of property from the first 
loose and transient occupancy of the savage, through 
all the modifications which it has at different times 
received, to that comprehensive, subtle, and anxiously 
minute code of property which is the last result of the 
most refined civilization. 

I shall observe the same order in considering the 
society of the sexes, as it is regulated by the institu- 
tion of marriage.* I shall endeavour to lay open 
those unalteraWe principles of general interest on 
which that institution rests ; and if I entertain a hope 
that on this subject I may be able to add something 
to what our masters in morality have taught us, I 
trust, that the reader will bear in mind, as an excuse 
for my presumption, that they were not likely to em- 
ploy much argument where they did not foresee the 
possibility of doubt. I shall also consider the his- 

* See on this subject an incomparable fragment of the first book 
of Cicero’s Economics, which is too long for insertion here, but 
which, if it be closely examined, may perhaps dispel the illusion 
of those gentlemen, who have so strangely taken it for granted 
that Cicero was incapable of exact reasoning. 
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tory* of marriage, and trace it through all the forms 
which it has assumed, to that descent and happy 
permanency of union, which has, perhaps above all 
other causes, contributed to the quiet of society, and 
the refinement of manners in modern times. Among 
many other inquiries which this subject wiE suggest, 
I shall be led more particularly to examine the na- 
tural station and duties of the female sex, their con- 
dition among different nations, its improvement in 
Europe, and the bounds which Nature herself has 
prescribed to the progress of that improvement ; be- 
yond which every pretended advance mil be a real 
degradation. 

Having established the principles of private duty, 
I shall proceed to consider man under the important 
relation of subject and sovereign, or, in other words, 
of citizen and magistrate. The duties which arise 
from this relation I shall endeavour to establish, not 
upon supposed compacts, which are altogether chi- 
merical, which must be admitted to Ise false in fact, 
and which, if they are to be considered as fictions, will 
be found to serve no purpose of just reasoning, and to 
be equally the foundation of a system of universal 
despotism in Hobbes, and of universal anarchy in 
Rousseau ; but on the solid basis of general conve- 
nience. Men cannot subsist without society and 
mutual aid ; they can neither maintaiu social inter- 

* This progress is traced with great accuracy in some heai tiful 
lines of Lucretius : — • 

Mulier^ conjuncta viro, concessit in uiTium ; 

Castaque privatae Veneris connubia Igeta 
Gognita sunt, prolemque ex se videre creatam j 
Turn genus humanuin primuin moliescere coepit. 

— — puerique parentum 

Blanditiis facile ingenium fregere superbum. 

Tunc et amicitiam coepei'unt jungere, babentes 
Finitixni inter se, nec Isedere, nee violare; 

Et pueros commendarunt, muliebreque sseclum, 

Vocibus et gestu ; cum balbe significarent, 

Imbeciiiorum esse sequum miserier omni. 

Le Eerum Nat. lib. V. 
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course nor receive aid from each other -without the 
protection of government ; and they cannot enjoy 
that protection without submitting to the restraints 
which a just government imposes. This plain argu- 
ment establishes the duty of obedience on the part 
of the citizens, and the duty of protection on that of 
magistrates, on the same foundation with that of 
every other moral duty ; and it shows, with sufficient 
evidence, that these duties are reciprocal ; — the only 
rational end for which the fiction of a contract should 
have been invented. I shall not encumber my rea- 
soning by any speculations on the origin of govern- 
ment, — a question on which so much reason has been 
wasted in modern times ; but which the ancients* in 
a higher spirit of philosophy have never once mooted. 
If our principles be just, our origin of government 
must have been coeval with that of mankind ; and as 
no tribe has ever been discovered so brutish as to be 
without some government, and yet so enlightened as 
to establish a government by common consent, it is 
surely unnecessary to employ any serious argument 
in the confutation of the doctrine that is inconsistent 
with reason, and unsupported by experience. But 
though all inquiries into the origin of government be 
chimerical, yet the history of its progress is curious 
and useful. The various stages through which it 
passed from savage independence, which implies every 
•man’s power of injuring his neighbour, to legal li- 
berty, which consists in every man’s security against 
wrong; the manner in which a family expands into a 
tribe, and tribes coalesce into a nation, — in which 
public justice is gradually engrafted on private re- 

* The introduction to the first book of Aristotle’s Politics is the 
best demonstration of the necessity of political society to the well- 
being, and indeed to the very being, of man, with which I am ac- 
quainted. Having shewn the circumstances which render man 
necessarily a social being, he Justly concludes, “Kal Sti AvOpwirog 
(j)viTEi TToXiTiKov ^wov.” The Same scheme of philosophy is ad- 
mirably pursued in the short, but invaluable fragment of the sixth 
book of Polybius, which describes the history and revolutions of 
government. 
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venge, and temporary submission ripened into ha- 
bitual obedience ; form a most important and extensive 
subject of inquiry, which comprehends all the im- 
provements of mankind in police, in judicature, and 
in legislation. 

I have already given the reader to understand that 
the description of liberty which seems to me the most 
comprehensive, is that of security against wrong. 
Liberty is therefore the object of all government. 
Men are more free under every government, even the 
most imperfect, than they would be if it w'ere possible 
for them to exist without any government at all ; they 
are more secure from wrong, more undisturbed in the 
exercise of their natural powers, and therefore more 
free, even in the most obvious and grossest sense of 
the word, than if they were altogether unprotected 
against injury from each other. But as general 
security is enjoyed in very different degrees under 
different governments, those which guard it most 
perfectly, are by the way of eminence called “ free.” 
Such governments attain most completely the end 
which is common to all government. A free consti- 
tution of government and a good constitution of go- 
vernment are therefore different expressions for the 
same idea. 

Another material distinction, however, soon pre- 
sents itself. In most civilised states the subject is 
tolerably protected against gross injustice from his 
fellows by impartial laws, which it is the manifest 
interest of the sovereign to enforce : but some com- 
monwealths are so happy as to be founded on a prin- 
ciple of much more refined and provident wisdom. 
The subjects of such commonwealths are guarded 
not only against the injustice of each other, but (as 
far as human prudence can contrive) against oppres- 
sion from the magistrate. Such states, like all other 
extraordinary examples of public or private excellence 
and happiness, are thinly scattered over the different 
ages and countries of the world. In them the wiU of 
the sovereign is limited with so exact a measure, that 
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his protecting authority is not •weakened. Such a 
combination of skill and fortune is not often to be 
expected, and indeed never can arise, but from the 
constant though gradual exertions of wisdom and 
virtue, to improve a long succession of most favour- 
able circumstances. There is, indeed, scarce any 
society so wretched as to be destitute of some sort of 
weak provision against the injustice of their governors. 
Religious institutions, favourite prejudices, national 
manners, have in different countries, with unequal 
degrees of force, checked or mitigated the exercise of 
supreme power. The privileges of a powerful nobility, 
of opulent mercantile communities, of great judicial 
corporations, have in some monarchies approached 
more near to a control on the sovereign. Means have 
been devised with more or less wisdom to temper the 
despotism of an aristocracy over their subjects, and 
in democracies to protect the minority against the ma- 
jority, and the whole people against the tyranny of 
demagogues. But in these unmixed forms of govern- 
ment, as the right of legislation is vested in one indi- 
vidual or in one order, it is obvious that the legislative 
power may shake off all the restraints which the laws 
have imposed on it. All such governments, therefore, 
tend towards despotism, and the securities which they 
admit against misgovernment are extremely feeble 
and precarious. The best security which human 
wisdom can devise, seems to be the distribution of 
political authority among different indmduals and 
bodies, with separate interests, and separate charac- 
ters, corresponding to the variety of classes of which 
civil society is composed, — each interested to guard 
their own order from oppression by the rest, — each 
also interested to prevent any of the others from 
seizing on exclusive, and thefefore despotic power; 
and all having a common interest to co-operate in 
carrying on the ordinary and necessary administration 
of government. If there were not an interest to 
resist each other in extraordinary eases, there would 
not be liberty: if there were not an interest to co- 

B B 3 
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operate in the ordinary course of atfairs, there could 
he no government. The object of such wise institu- 
tions, which make selfishness of governors a security 
against their injustice, is to pri,tect men against wrong 
both from their rulers and their fellows. Such go- 
vernments are, with justice, peculiarly and emphati- 
cally called “ free ; ” and in ascribing that liberty to the 
skilful combination of mutual dependance and mutual 
check, I feel my own conviction greatly strengthened 
by calling to mind, that in this opinion I agree with 
all the wise men who have ever deeply considered the 
principles of politics ; — with Aristotle and Polybius, 
with Cicero and Tacitus, with Bacon and Machiavel, 
with Montesquieu and Hume.* It is impossible in 
such a cursory sketch as the present, even to allude 
to a very small part of those philosophical principles, 
political reasonings, and historical facts, which are 
necessary for the illustration of this momentous sub- 
ject. In a full discussion of it I shall be obliged to 
examine the general frame of the most celefeated 
governments of ancient and modern times, and espe- 
cially of those which have been most renowned for 
their freedom. The result of such an examination 
will be, that no institution so detestable as an abso- 

^ To the weight of these great names let me add the opinion of 
two illustrious men of the present age, as both their opinions are 
combined by one of them in the following passages : “ He (Mr. 
Fox) always thought any of the simple unbalanced governments 
bad; simple monarchy, simple aristocracy, simple democracy ; he 
held them all imperfect or vicious, all were bad by themselves ; 
the composition alone was good. These had been always his prin- 
ciples, in which he agreed with his friend, Mi% Burke.” — Speech 
on the Army Estimates, 9th Feb. 1790. In speaking of both these 
illustrious men, whose names I here join, as they will be joined in 
fame by posterity, which wilf forget their temporary differences 
in the recollection of their genius and their friendship, I do not 
entertain the vain imagination that I can add to their glory by any 
thing that I can say. But it is a gratification to me to give ut- 
terance to my feelings ; to express the profound veneration with 
which I am filled for the memory of the one, and the warm af- 
fection which I cherish for the other, whom no one ever heard in 
public without admiration, or knew in private life without loving^ 
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lutely unbalaEced government, perhaps ever existed ; 
that the simple governments are mere creatures of 
the imagination of theorists, who have transformed 
names used for convenience of arrangement into real 
politics ; that, as constitutions of government approach 
more nearly to that unmixed and uncontrolled sim- 
plicity they become despotic, and as they recede far- 
ther from that simplicity they become free. 

By the constitution of a state, I mean “ the body of 
those written and unwritten fundamental laws which 
regulate the most important rights of the higher magis- 
trates, and the most essential privileges* of the sub- 
jects.” Such a body of political laws must in all coun- 
tries arise out of the character and situation of a 
people ; they must grow with its progress, be adapted 
to its peculiarities, change with its changes, and be in- 
corporated with its habits. Human wisdom cannot 
form such a constitution by one act, for human wisdom 
cannot create the materials of which it is composed. 
The attempt, always ineffectual, to change by violence 
the ancient habits of men, and the established order 
of society, so as to fit them for an absolutely new 
scheme of government, flows from the most presump- 
tuous ignorance, requires the support of the most 
ferocious tyranny, and leads to consequences which 
its authors can never foresee, — • generally, indeed, to 
institutions the most opposite to those of which they 
profess to seek the establishment, f But human wis- 

* Privilege, in Roman jurisprudence, means the exemption of 
one individual from the operation of a law. Political privileges, 
in the sense in which I employ the terms, mean those rights of the 
subjects of a free state, which are deemed so essential to the well- 
being of the commonwealth, that they are excepted from the or- 
dinary discretion of the magistrate, and guarded by the same 
fundamental laws which secure his authority. 

f See an admirable passage on this subject in Dr. Smith’s Theory 
of Moral Sentiments (voL ii. pp. 101— 112), in which the true 
doctrine of reformation is laid down with singular ability by that 
eloquent and philosophical writer. See also Mr. Burke’s Speech 
on Economical Reform ; and Sir M. Hale on the Amendment of 
Laws, in the Collection of my learned and most excellent friend, 
Mr. Hargrave, p. 248. 

. 'B'B 4".;.:..." 
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dom indefatigably employed in remedying abuses, 
and in seizing favourable opportunities of improving 
that order of society wMch arises from causes over 
wbicb we have little control, after the reforms and 
amendments of a series of ages, has sometimes, though 
very rarely, shown itself capable of building up a 
free constitution, •which is “the growth of time and 
nature, rather than the work of human invention.”* 
Such a constitution can only be formed by the wise 
imitation of “ the great innovator Time, which, indeed, 
innovateth greatly, but quietly, and by degrees scarce 
to be perceived.” f Without descending to the pue- 
rile ostentation of panegyric, on that of which all 
mankind confess the excellence, I may observe, with 
truth and soberness, that a free government not only 
establishes a universal security against wrong, but 
that it also cherishes all the noblest powers of the 
human mind; that it tends to banish both the mean 
and the ferocious vices; that it improves the national 
character to which it is adapted, and out of which it 
grows ; that its whole administration is a practical 
school of honesty and humanity; and that there the 
social a-ffections, expanded into public spirit, gain a 
wider sphere, and a more active spring. 

I shall conclude what I have to offer on govern- 
ment, by an account of the constitution of England. 
I shall endeavour to trace the progress of that consti- 
tution by the light of history, of laws, and of records, 
from the earliest times to the present age ; and to 
show how the general principles of liberty, originally 
common to it with the other Gothic monarchies of 

Pour former un gouvernement modere, il faut combiner les 
puissances, les r%ler, les temperer, les faire agir; donner pour 
ainsi dire un lest a Tune, pour la mettre en etat de resister a une 
autre ; c’est un chef-d’oeuvre de legislation que le hasard fait rare- 
ment, et que rarement on laisse faire a la prudence. Un gouverne- 
ment despotique au contraire saute, pour ainsi dire, aux yeux ; il 
est uniforme partout: comme il ne faut que des passions pour 
r4tablir, tout le monde est bon pour cela. — Montesquieu, De 
I’Esprit de Loix, liv. v. c. 14. 

•j* Bacon, Essay xxiv. (Of Innovations.) 
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Europe, but in other countries lost or obscured, were 
in this more fortunate island preserved, matured, and 
adapted to the progress of civilization. I shall at- 
tempt to exhibit this most complicated machine, as 
our history and our laws show it in action ; and not as 
some celebrated writers have most imperfectly repre- 
sented it, Avho have torn out a few of its more simple 
springs, and putting them together, miscal them the 
British constitution. So prevalent, indeed, have these 
imperfect representations hitherto been, that I will 
venture to affirm, there is scarcely any subject which 
has been less treated as it deserved than the govern- 
ment of England. Philosophers of great and merited 
reputation * have told us that it consisted of certain 
portions of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, — 
names which are, in truth, very little applicable, and 
which, if they were, would as little give an idea of 
this government, as an account of the weight of 
bone, of flesh, and of blood in a human body, would 
be a picture of a living man. Nothing but a patient 
and minute investigation of the practice of the govern- 
ment in all its parts, and through its whole history, 
can give us just notions on this important subject. If 
a lawyer, without a philosophical spirit, be unequal 
to the examination of this great work of liberty and 
wisdom, still more unequal is a philosopher without 
practical, legal, and historical knowledge ; for the 
first may want skill, but the second wants materials. 
The observations of Lord Bacon on political writers, 
in general, are most applicable to those who have 
given us systematic descriptions of the English con- 
stitution. “ All those who have written of govern- 
ments have written as philosophers, or as lawyers, and 
none as statesmen. As for the philosophers, they make 
imaginary laws for imaginary commonwealths, and 
their discourses are as the stars, which give little light 

* The reader will perceive that I allude to Montesquieu, whom 
I never name without reverence, though I shall presume, with 
humility, to criticise his account of a government which he only 
saw at a distance. 
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because they are so higb.” — “ Hsec cognitio ad viros 
civiles proprie pertinet,” as he tells us in another part 
of his writings ; but unfortunately no experienced 
philosophical British statesman has yet devoted his 
leisure to a delineation of the constitution, which 
such a statesman alone can practically and perfectly 
know. 

In the discussion of this great subject, and in all 
reasonings on the principles of politics, I shall labour, 
above all things, to avoid that which appears to me 
to have been the constant source of political error : — I 
mean the attempt to give an air of system, of simpli- 
city, and of rigorous demonstration, to subjects which 
do not admit it. The only means by which this 
could be done, was by referring to a few simple causes, 
what, in truth, arose from immense and intricate com- 
binations, and successions of causes. The consequence 
was very obvious. The system of the theorist, disen- 
cumbered from ah regard to the real nature of things, 
easily assumed an air of speciousness : it required 
little dexterity, to make his arguments appear conclu- 
sive. But all men agreed that it was utterly inap- 
plicable to human affairs. The theorist railed at the 
folly of the world, instead of confessing his own ; and 
the man of practice unjustly blamed Philosophy, in- 
stead of condemning the sophist. The causes which 
the politician has to consider are, above all others, 
multiplied, mutable, minute, subtile, and, if I may so 
speak, evanescent,-— perpetually changing their form, 
and varying their combinations,— losing their nature, 
while they keep their name,^ — exhibiting the most dif- 
ferent consequences in the endless variety of men and 
nations on whom they operate, — in one degree of 
strength producing the most signal benefit, and, under 
a slight variation of circumstances, the most tremen- 
dous mischiefs. They admit indeed of being reduced 
to theory ; but to a theory formed on the most exten- 
sive views, of the most comprehensive and flexible 
principles, to embrace all their varieties, and to fit all 
their rapid transmigrations, — a theory, of which the 
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most fundamental maxim is, distrust in itself, and 
deference for practical prudence. Only two winters 
of former times have, as far as I know, observed this 
general defect of political reasoners ; but these two 
are the greatest philosophers who have ever appeared 
in the world. The first of them is Aristotle, who, in a 
passage of his Politics*, to which I cannot at this mo- 
ment turn, plainly condemns the pursuit of a delusive 
geometrical accuracy in moral reasonings as the con- 
stant source of the grossest error. The second is 
Lord Bacon, who tells us, with that authority of con- 
scious wisdom which belongs to him, and with that 
power of richly adorning Truth from the wardrobe of 
Genius which he possessed above almost all men, “Civil 
knowledge is conversant about a subject which, above 
all others, is most immersed in matter, and hardliest 
reduced to axiom.” f 

I shall next endeavour to lay open the general 
principles of civil and criminal laws. On this subject 
I may with some confidence hope that I shall be en- 
abled to philosophise with better materials by my ac- 
quaintance with the laws of my own country, which 
it is the business of my life to practise, and of which 
the study has by habit become my favourite pursuit. 

The first principles of jurisprudence are simple 
maxims of Reason, of which the observance is im- 
mediately discovered by experience to be essential to 
the security of men’s rights, and which pervade the 
laws of all countries. An account of the gradual 
application of these original principles, first to more 
simple, and afterwards to more complicated cases, 

* Probably book iii. cap. 11. Ed. 

f This principle is expressed hj a writer of a very different 
character from these two great philosophers, -~a writer, “ qu’on 
n’appellera pins philosophe, mais qu’on appellera le plus iloqnent 
des sopliistes,” with great force, and, as his manner is, with some 
exaggeration. II n’y a point de principes abstraits dans la poli- 
tique. C'est line science des calcnls, des combinaisons, et des 
exceptions, seion les iieux, les terns, et les circonstances.” — Lettre 
de Eousseaii an Marquis de Mirabeau. The second proposition is 
true ; but the first is not a just inference from it. 
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forms both the history *nd the theory of law. Such 
an historical account of the progress of men, in re- 
ducing justice to an applicable and practical system, 
will enable us to trace that chain, in which so many 
breaks and interruptions are perceived by superficial 
observers, but which in truth inseparably, though 
with many dark and hidden windings, links together 
the security of life and property with the most minute 
and apparently frivolous formalities of legal proceed- 
ing. We shall perceive that no human foresight is 
sufficient to establish such a system at once, and that, 
if it were so established, the occurrence of unforeseen 
cases would shortly altogether change it; that there 
is but one way of forming a civil code, either con- 
sistent with common sense, or that has ever been 
practised in any country, — namely, that of gradually 
building up the law in proportion as the facts arise 
which it is to regulate. We shall learn to appreciate 
the merit of vulgar objections against the subtilty 
and complexity of laws. We shall estimate the good 
sense and the gratitude of those who reproach lawyers 
for employing all the powers of their mind to discover 
subtle distinctions for the prevention of injustice*; 
and we shall at once perceive that laws ought to be 
neither more simple nor more complex than the state 
of society which they are to govern, but that they 
ought exactly to correspond to it. Of the two faults, 
however, the excess of simplicity would certainly be 
the greatest ; for laws, more complex than are neces- 
sary, would only produce embarrassment ; whereas 
laws more simple than the affairs which they regulate 
would occasion a defeat of Justice. More understand- 
ing has perhaps been in this manner exerted to fix 
the rules of life than in any other sciencef ; and it is 

* “ The casuistical suhtilties are not perhaps greater than the 
subtilties of lawyers; but the latter are innocent, and even ne- 
cessary.” — Hume, Essays, voL ii. p. 558. 

f “ Law,” said Dr. Johnson, “is the science in which the greatest 
powers of the understanding are applied to the greatest number of 
facts.” Nobody, who is acquainted with the variety and multi- 
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certainly the most honourable occupation of the un- 
derstanding, because it is the most immediately sub- 
servient to general safety and comfort. There is not, 
in my opinion, in the whole compass of human affairs, 
so noble a spectacle as that which is displayed in the 
progress of jurisprudence; where we may contem- 
plate the cautious and unwearied exertions of a suc- 
cession of wise men, through a long course of ages, 
withdrawing every case as it arises from the dangerous 
power of discretion, and subjecting it to inflexible 
rules, — extending the dominion of justice and reason, 
and gradually contracting, within the narrowest pos- 
sible limits, the domain of Ijrutal force and of arbitrary 
will. This subject has been treated with such dignity 
by a writer who is admired by all mankind for his 
eloquence, but who is, if possible, still more admired 
by all competent judges for his philosophy, — a writer, 
of whom I may justly say, that he was “ gravissimus 
et dicendi et intelligendi auctor et magister,” — that 
I cannot refuse myself the gratification of quoting 
his words : — “ The science of jurisprudence, the pride 
of the human intellect, which, -with all its defects, 
redundancies, and errors, is the collected reason of 
ages combining the principles of original justice with 
the infinite variety of human concerns.”* 

I shall exemplify the progress of law, and illus- 
trate those principles of Universal Justice on which 
it is founded, by a comparative review of the two 
greatest civil codes that have been hitherto formed, — 
those of Rome and of England f, — of their agree- 

plicity of tlie subjects of jurisprudence, and with the prodigious 
powers of discrimination employed upon them, can doubt the 
truth of this observation. 

* Burke, Works, vol. iii. p. 184. 

•j* On the intimate connection of these two codes, let us hear the 
words of Lord Holt, whose name never can be pronounced without 
veneration, as long as wisdom and integrity are revered among 
men .’—“Inasmuch as the laws of all nations are doubtless raised 
out of the ruins of the civil law, as all governments are sprung out 
of the ruins of the Eoman empire, ' must be owned that the 
principles of our law are borrowed from the civil law, therefore 
grounded upon the same reason in many things.”— 12 Mod. Eep. 482. 
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ments and disagreements, both in general provisions, 
and in some of the most important parts of their 
minute practice. In this part of the course, which I 
mean to pursue with such detail as to give a view of 
both codes, that may perhaps be sufficient for the 
purposes of the general student, I hope to convince 
him that the laws of civilized nations, particularly 
those of his own, are a subject most worthy of scien- 
tific curiosity ; that principle and system run through 
them even to the minutest particular, as really, though 
not so apparently, as in other sciences, and applied to 
purposes more important than those of any other 
science. Will it be presumptuous to express a hope, 
that such an inquiry may not be altogether a useless 
introduction to that larger and more detailed study 
of the law of England, which is the duty of those 
who are to profess and practise that law ? 

In considering the important subject of criminal 
law it will be my duty to found, on a regard to the 
general safety, the right of the magistrate to inflict 
punishments, even the most severe, if that safety 
cannot be effectually protected by the example of in- 
ferior punishments. It will be a more agreeable part 
of my office to explain the temperaments which 
Wisdom, as well as Humanity, prescribes in the ex- 
ercise of that harsh right, unfortunately so essential 
to the preservation of human society. I shall collate 
the penal codes of different nations, and gather to- 
gether the most accurate statement of the result of 
experience with respect to the efficacy of lenient and 
severe punishments ; and I shall endeavour to ascer- 
tain the principles on which must be foxmded both 
the proportion and the appropriation of penalties to 
crimes. As to the law of criminal proceeding, my 
labour will be very easy ; for on that subject an 
Enghsh la^vyer, if he were to delineate the model of 
perfection, would find that, with few exceptions, he 
had transcribed the institutions of his own country. 

The next great division of the subject is the “ law 
of nations,” strictly and properly so called. I have 
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already Mnted at the general principles on which this 
law is founded. They, like all the principles of natural 
jurisprudence, have been more happily cultivated, and 
more generally obeyed, in some ages and countries 
than in others ; and, like them, are susceptible of great 
variety in their application, from the character and 
usage of nations. I shall consider these principles in 
the gradation of those which are necessary to any 
tolerable intercourse between nations, of those which 
are essential to all well-regulated and mutually ad- 
vantageous intercourse, and of those which are 
highly conducive to the preservation of a mild and 
friendly intercourse between civilized states. Of the 
first class, every understanding acknowledges the ne- 
cessity, and some traces of a faint reverence for them 
are discovered even among the most barbarous tribes ; 
of the second, every weU-informed man perceives the 
important use, and they have generally been respected 
by all polished nations ; of the third, the great benefit 
may be read in the history of modern Europe, where 
alone they have been carried to their fuU perfection. 
In unfolding the first and second class of principles, 
I shall naturally be led to give an account of that law 
of nations, which, in greater or less perfection, regu- 
lated the intercourse of savages, of the Asiatic empires, 
and of the ancient republics. The third brings me to 
the consideration of the law of nations, as it is now 
acknowledged in Christendom. From the great ex- 
tent of the subject, and the particularity to which, for 
reasons already given, I must here descend, it is im- 
possible for me, within my moderate compass, to give 
even an outline of this part of the course. It compre- 
hends, as every reader wifi, perceive, the principles of 
national independence, the intercourse of nations in 
peace, the privileges of ambassadors and inferior 
ministers, the commerce of private subjects, the 
grounds of just war, the mutual duties of belligerent 
and neutral powers, the limits of lawful hostility, the 
rights of conquest, the faith to be observed in warfare, 
the force of an armistice,— of safe conducts and pass- 
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ports, the nature and obligation of alliances, the means 
of negotiation, and the authority and interpretation 
of treaties of peace. All these, and many other most 
important and complicated subjects, with all the 
variety of moral reasoning, and historical examples 
which is necessary to illustrate them, must be fully 
examined in that part of the lectures, in which I shall 
endeavour to put together a tolerably complete prac- 
tical system of the law of nations, as it has for the last 
two centuries been recognised in Europe. 

“Le droit des gens est naturellement fonde sur ce 
principe, que les diverses nations doivent se faire, dans 
la paix le plus de bien, et dans la guerre le moins de 
mal, qu’il est possible, sans nuire a leurs v4ritables 
int4r4ts. L’objet de la guerre c’est la victoire ; celui 
de la victoire la conqu4te ; celui de la conqu4te la con- 
servation. De ce principe et du precedent, doivent 
d4river toutes les loix qui forment le droit des gens. 
Toutes les nations ont un droit des gens ; et les Iro- 
quois m4me, qui mangent leurs prisonniers, en ont un. 
11s envoient et regoivent des embassades ; ils connois- 
sent les droits de la guerre et de la paix : le mal est 
que ce droit des gens n’ est pas fond4 sur les vrais 
principes.” * 

As an important supplement to the practical sys- 
tem of our modern law of nations, or rather as a ne- 
cessary part of it, 1 shall conclude with a survey of the 
diplomatic and conventional law of Europe, and of the 
treaties which have materially atfected the distribution 
of power and territory among the European states,— 
the circumstances which gave rise to them, the changes 
which they effected, and the principles which they 
introduced into the public code of the Christian com- 
monwealth. In ancient times the knowledge of this 
conventional law was thought one of the greatest 
praises that could be bestowed on a name loaded with 
all the honours that eminence in the arts of peace 
and war can confer: “Equidem existimo, judices, 

* De I’Esprit des Loix, liv. i. c. 3. 
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ciim in omni genere ac varietate artium, etiam illarum, 
quse sine summo otio non facile discnntur, Cn. Pom- 
peius excellat, singularem quandam laudem ejus et 
pra3stabilem esse scientiam, in fcederibus, pactionibus, 
conditionibus, populorum, regum, exterarum natio- 
num: in universe denique belli jure ac pacis.’”* In- 
formation on this subject is scattered over an immense 
variety of voluminous compilations, not accessible to 
every one, and of which the penisal can be agreeable 
only to a very few. Yet so much of these treaties has 
been embodied into the general law of Europe, that 
no man can be master of it who is not acquainted 
with them. The knowledge of them is necessary to 
negotiators and statesmen ; it may sometimes be im- 
portant to private men in various situations in which 
they may be placed ; it is useful to all men who wish 
either to be acquainted with modern history, or to 
form a sound judgment on political measures. I shall 
endeavour to give such an abstract of it as may be 
sufficient for some, and a convenient guide for others 
in the farther progress of their studies. The treaties 
which I shall more particularly consider, will be those 
of Westphalia, of Oliva, of the Pyrenees, of Breda, of 
Mmeguen, of Ryswick, of Utrecht, of Aix-la-ChapeUe, 
of Paris (1763), and of Versailles (1783). I shall 
shortly explain the other treaties, of which the stipu* 
lations are either alluded to, confirmed, or abrogated 
in those which I consider at length. I shall subjoin 
an account of the diplomatic intercourse of the Euro- 
pean powers with the Ottoman Porte, and with other 
princes and states who are without the pale of our 
ordinary federal law; together with a view of the 
most important treaties of commerce, their principles, 
and their consequences. 

As an useful appendix to a practical treatise on 
the law of nations, some account will be given of 
those tribunals which in different countries of Europe 
decide controversies arising out of that law ; of their 

* Cic. Orat. pro L. Corn. BalbOj c. vi. 

VOL. I. CC 
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constitution, of tlie extent of their authority, and of 
their modes of proceeding ; more especially of those 
courts which are peculiarly appointed for that pur- 
pose by the laws of Great Britain. 

Though the course, of which I have sketched the 
outline, may seem to comprehend so great a variety 
of miscellaneous subjects, yet they are all in truth 
closely and inseparably interwoven. The duties of 
men, of subjects, of princes, of lawgivers, of magis- 
trates, and of states, are all parts of one consistent 
system of universal morality. Between the most ab- 
stract and elementary maxim of moral philosophy, 
and the most complicated controversies of civil or 
public law, there subsists a connection which it will 
be the main object of these lectures to trace. The 
principle of justice, deeply rooted in the nature and 
interest of man, pervades the whole system, and is 
discoverable in every part of it, even to its minutest 
ramification in a legal formality, or in the construc- 
tion of an article in a treaty. 

I know not whether a philosopher ought to confess, 
that in his inquiries after truth he is biassed by any 
consideration, — even by the love of virtue. But I, 
who conceive that a real philosopher ought to regard 
truth itself chiefly on account of its subserviency to 
the happiness of mankind, am not ashamed to confess, 
that I shall feel a great consolation at the conclusion 
of these lectures, if, by a wide survey and an exact 
examination of the conditions and relations of human 
nature, I shall have confirmed but one individual in 
the conviction, that justice is the permanent interest 
of all men, and of all commonwealths. To discover 
one new link of that eternal chain by which the Au- 
thor of the universe has bound together the happiness 
and the duty of His creatures, and indissolubly fas- 
tened their interests to each other, would fill my 
heart with more pleasure than all the fame with 
which the most ingenious paradox ever crowned the 
most eloquent sophist. I shall conclude this Dis- 
course in the noble language of two great orators and 
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philosophers, who have, in a few words, stated the 
substance, the object, and the result of all morality, 
and politics, and law. “ Nihil est quod adhuc de re- 
public4 putem dictum, et quo possim longius progredi, 
nisi sit confirmatum, non modo falsum esse iUud, 
sine injuri4 non posse, sed hoc verissimum, sine 
summ4 justiti4 rempublicam geri nullo modo posse.”* 
Justice is itself the great standing policy of civil 
society, and any eminent departure from it, imder 
any circumstances, lies under the suspicion of being 
no policy at all.” t 

* Cic. De Eepub. lib. ii. t Burke, Works, voL iii. p. 207. 
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Aristotle and Bacon, the greatest philosophers of 
the ancient and modern world, agree in representing 
poetry as being of a more excellent nature than his- 
tory. Agreeably to the predominance of mere under- 
standing in Aristotle's mind, he alleges as his cause of 
preference that poetry regards general truth, or con- 
formity to universal nature ; while history is con- 
versant only with a confined and accidental truth, 
dependent on time, place, and circumstance. The 
ground assigned by Bacon is such as naturally issued 
from that fusion of imagination with reason, which 
constitutes his philosophical genius. Poetry is ranked 
more highly by him, because the poet presents us with 
a pure excellence and an unmingled grandeur, not to be 
found in the coarse realities of life or of history; but 
which the mind of man, although not destined to 
reach, is framed to contemplate with delight. 

The general difference between biography and 
history is obvious. There have been many men in 
every age whose lives are full of interest and in- 
struction; but who, having 'never taken a part in 
public affairs, are altogether excluded from the pro- 
vince of the historian : there have been also, probably, 

c c 4 ' 
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equal numbers who hare influenced the fortune of 
nations in peace or in war, of the peculiarities of 
whose character we have no information; and who, 
for the purposes of the biographer, may be said to have 
had no private life. These are extreme cases : but 
there are other men, whose manners and. acts are 
equally well known, whose individual lives are deeply 
interesting, whose characteristic qualities are pecu- 
liarly striking, who have taken an important share in 
events connected with the most extraordinary revo- 
lutions of human affairs, and whose biography becomes 
more difficult from that combination and intermixture 
of private with public occurrences, which render it 
instructive and interesting. The variety and splen- 
dour of the lives of such men render it often difficult 
to distinguish the portion of them which ought to be 
admitted into history, from that which should be 
reserved for biography. Generally speaking, these 
two parts are so distinct and unlike, that they cannot 
be confounded without much injury to both; — -as 
when the biographer hides the portrait of the indi- 
vidual by a crowded and confined picture of events, 
or when the historian allows unconnected narratives 
of the lives of men to break the thread of history. 
The historian contemplates only the surface of human 
nature, adorned and disguised (as when actors perform 
brilliant parts before a great audience), in the midst 
of so many dazzling circumstances, that it is hard to 
estimate the intrinsic worth of individuals, — and im- 
possible, in an historical relation, to exhibit the secret 
springs of their conduct. The biographer endeavours 
to follow the hero and the statesman, from the field, 
the council, or the senate, to his private dwelling, 
where, in the midst of domestic ease, or of social 
pleasure, he throws aside the robe and the mask, 
becomes again a man instead of an actor, and, in spite 
of himself, often betrays those frailties and singulari- 
ties which are visible in the countenance and voice, 
the gesture and manner, of every one when he is not 
playing a part. It is particularly difficult to observe 
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the distinction in the case of Sir Thomas More, be- 
cause he was so perfectly natural a man that he 
carried his amiable peculiarities into the gravest 
dehherations of state, and the most solemn acts of 
law. Perhaps nothing more can be universally 
laid down, than that the biographer never ought to 
introduce public events, except in as far as they are 
absolutely necessary to the illustration of character, 
and that the historian should rarely digress into bio- 
graphical particulars, except in as far as they con- 
tribute to the clearness of his narrative of political 
occurrences. 

Sir Thomas More was horn in Milk Street, in the 
city of London, in the year 1480, three years before 
the death of Edward IV. His family was respectable, 
—no mean advantage at that time. His father. Sir 
John More, who was born about 1440, was entitled 
by his descent to use an armorial bearing, — a pri- 
vilege guarded strictly and jealously as the badge of 
those who then began to be called gentry, and who, 
though separated from the lords of parliament by po- 
litical rights, yet formed with them in the order of 
society one body, corresponding to those called noble 
in the other countries of Europe. Though the po- 
litical power of the barons was on the wane, the 
social position of the united body of nobility and 
gentry retained its dignity.* Sir John More was one 
of the justices of the court of King’s Bench to the 
end of his long life; and, according to his son’s ac- 

* “ In Sir Thomas More’s epitaph, he describes himself as ‘ born 
of no noble family, but of an honest stock,’ (or in the words of the 
original, familii non celebri, sed honesta natus,) a true translation, 
as we here taJre nobility and noble; for none under a baron, except 
he be of the privy council, doth challenge it; and in this sense he 
meant it; but as the Latin word is taken in other countries 

for gentrie, it was otherwise. Sir John More bare arms from his 
birth ; and though we cannot certainly teU who were his ancestors, 
they must needs be gentlemen.” — Life of More (commonly re- 
puted to be) by Thomas More, his great grandson, pp. 3, 4. This 
book will be cited henceforward as “ More.” 
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count, well performed the peaceable duties of civil 
life, being gentle in his deportment, blameless, meek 
and merciful, an equitable judge, and an upright 
man.* 

Sir Thomas More received the first rudiments of 
his education at St. Anthony’s school, in Thread- 
needle Street, under Nicholas Hart: for the daybreak 
of letters was now so bright, that the reputation of 
schools was carefully noted, and schoolmasters began 
to be held in some part of the estimation which they 
merit. Here, however, his studies wei’e confined to 
Latin ; the cultivation of Greek, which contains the 
sources and models of Eoman literature, being yet 
far from having descended to the level of the best 
among the schools. It was the custom of that age 
that young gentlemen shotild pass part of their boy- 
hood in the house and service of their superiors, 
where they might profit by listening to the conver- 
sation of men of experience, and gradually acquire 
the manners of the world. It was not deemed de- 
rogatory from youths of rank, — it was rather thought 
a beneficial expedient for inuring them to stern dis- 
cipline and implicit obedience, that they should be 
trained, during this noviciate, in humble and even 
menial offices. A young gentleman thought himself 
no more lowered by serving as a page in the family 
of a great peer or prelate, than a Courtenay or a 
Howard considered it as a degradation to be the 
huntsman or the cupbearer of a Tudor. 

More was fortunate in the character of his master : 
when his school studies were thought to be finished, 
about his fifteenth year, he was placed in the house of 
Cardinal Morton, archbishop of Canterbury. This 
prelate, who was born in 1410, was originally an 
eminent civilian, canonist, and a practiser of note in 
the ecclesiastical courts. He had been a Lancastrian, 
and the fidelity with which he adhered to Henry VI., 
tiU. that unfortunate prince’s death, recommended liim 

* ‘^Homo eivilisj innocens, mitis, integer.”*— Epitaph. 
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to the confidence and patronage of Edward lY. He 
negotiated the marriage with the princess Elizabeth, 
which reconciled (with whatever confusion of titles) 
the conflicting pretensions of York and Lancaster, 
and raised Henry Tudor to the throne. By these 
services, and by his long experience in affairs, he 
continued to be prime minister till his death, which 
happened in 1500, at the advanced age of ninety.* 
Even at the time of More’s entry into his household, 
the old cardinal, though then fourscore and five years, 
was pleased with the extraordinary promise of the 
sharp and hvely boy ; as aged persons sometimes, as 
it were, catch a glimpse of the pleasure of youth, by 
entering for a moment into its feelings. More broke 
into the rude dramas performed at the cardinal’s 
Christmas festivities, to which he was too young to 
be invited, and often invented at the moment speeches 
for himself, “ which made the lookers-on more sport 
than all the players beside.” The cardinal, much de- 
lighting in his wit and towardness, would often say 
of him unto the nobles that dined with him, — “ This 
child here waiting at the table, whosoever shall live 
to see it, will prove a marvellous man.”f More, in 
his historical work, thus commemorates this early 
friend, not without a sidelong glance at the acts of a 
courtier : — “ He was a man of great natural wit, very 
well learned, honourable in behaviour, lacking in no 
wise to win favour.” J In Utopia he praises the car- 
dinal more lavishly, and with no restraint from the 
severe justice of history. It was in Morton’s house 
that he was probably first known to Colet, dean of 
St. Paul’s, the founder of St. Paul’s school, and one 
of the most eminent restorers of ancient literature in 

* Dodd’s Church History, vol. i. p. 141. The Roman Catholics, 
now restored to their just rank in society, have no longer an 
excuse for not continuing this useful work. [This has been accord- 
ingly done since this note was written, by the Rev. M. A. Tierney. 
Ed.] 

f Eoper’s Life of Sir T. More, edited by Singer. This book 
will be cited henceforward as “ Roper.” 

J History of Richard in. 
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England; who was wont to say, that “there was but 
one wit in England, and that was young Thomas 
More.”* 

More went to Oxford in 1497, where he appears 
to have had apartments in St. Mary’s Hall, but to 
have carried on his studies at Canterbury College f, 
on the spot where Wolsey afterwards reared the mag- 
nificent edifice of Christchurch. At that university 
he found a sort of civil war waged between the par- 
tisans of Greek literature, who were then innovators 
in education and suspected of heresy, if not of infi- 
delity, on the one hand ; and on the other side the 
larger body, comprehending the aged, the powerful, 
and the celebrated, who were content to be no wiser 
than their forefathers. The younger followers of the 
latter faction affected the ridiculous denomination of 
Trojans, and assumed the names of Priam, Hector, 
Paris, and .dEneas, to denote their hostility to the 
Greeks. The puerile pedantry of these coxcombs had 
the good effect of awakening the zeal of More for his 
Grecian masters, and of inducing him to withstand 
the barbarism which would exclude the noblest pro- 
ductions of the human mind from the education of 
English youth. He expostulated with the university 
in a letter addressed to the whole body, reproaching 
them with the better example of Cambridge, where 
the gates were thrown open to the higher classics of 
Greece, as freely as to their Roman imitators. J The 
established clergy even then, though Luther had not 
yet alarmed them, strangers as they were to the new 
learning, affected to contemn that of which they were 
ignorant, and could not endure the prospect of a 
rising generation more learned than themselves. 
Their whole education was Latin, and their instruc- 
tion was limited to Roman and canon law, to theo- 
logy, and school philosophy. They dreaded the 

* More, p. 25. f Athene Oxonienses, vol. i. p. 79. 

$ See this Letter in the Appendix to the second volume of 
Jortin’s Life of Erasmus. 
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downfal of the authority of the Yulgate from the 
study of Greek and Hebrew. But the course of 
things was irresistible. The scholastic system was 
now on the verge of general disregard, and the pe- 
rusal of the greatest Roman writers turned aU. eyes 
towards the Grecian masters. "What man of high 
capacity, and of ambition becoming his faculties, 
could read Cicero without a desire to comprehend 
Demosthenes and Plato ? What youth desirous of 
excellence hut would rise from the study of the 
Georgies and the iEneid, with a wish to be ac- 
quainted with Hesiod and Apollonius, with Pindar, 
and. above all with Homer? These studies were then 
pursued, not with the dull languor and cold formality 
with which the indolent, incapable, incurious majority 
of boys obey the prescribed rules of an old establish- 
ment, but with the enthusiastic admiration with 
which the superior few feel an earnest of their own 
higher powers, in the delight which arises in their 
minds at the contemplation of new beauty, and of 
excellence unimagined before. 

More found several of the restorers of Grecian lite- 
rature at Oxford, who had been the scholars of the 
exiled Greeks in Italy; — Grocyn, the first professor 
of Greek in the university; Linacre, the accom- 
plished founder of the coUege of physicians ; and 
William Latimer, of whom we know little more than 
what we collect from the general testimony borne by 
his most eminent contemporaries to his learning and 
virtue. Grocyn, the first of the English restorers, 
was a late learner, being in the forty-eighth year of 
his age when he went, in 1488, to Italy, where the 
fountains of ancient learning were once more opened. 
After having studied under Politian, and learnt Greek 
from Chalcondylas, one of the lettered emigrants who 
educated the teachers of the western nations, he re- 
turned to Oxford, where he taught that language to 
More, to Linacre, and to Erasmus. Linacre followed 
the example of Grocyn in visiting Italy, and profiting 
by the instructions of Chalcondylas. Colet spent 
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four years in the same country, and in the like 
studies. William Latimer repaired at a mature age 
to Padua, in quest of that knowledge which was not 
to he acquired at home. He was afterwards chosen 
to he tutor to Eeginald Pole, the King’s cousin ; and 
Erasmus, by attributing to him “ maidenly modesty,” 
leaves in one word an agreeable impression of the 
character of a man chosen for his scholarship to be 
Linacre’s colleague in a projected translation of Ari- 
stotle, and solicited by the latter for aid in his edition 
of the Hew Testament.* 

At Oxford More became known to a man far more 
extraordinary than any of these scholars. Erasmus had 
been invited to England by Lord Mountjoy, who had 
been his pupil at Paris, and continued to be his friend 
during life. He resided at Oxford during a great 
part of 1497 ; and having returned to Paris in 1498, 
spent the latter portion of the same year at the 
university of Oxford, where he again had an oppor- 
tunity of pouring his zeal for Greek study into the 
mind of More. Their friendship, though formed at 
an age of considerable disparity, — Erasmus being 
then thirty and More only seventeen, — ^lasted through- 
out the whole of their lives. Erasmus had acquired 
only the rudiments of Greek at the age most suited 
to the acquisition of languages, and was now com- 
pleting his knowledge on that subject at a period of 
mature manhood, which he jestingly compares with 
the age at which the elder Cato commenced his 
Grecian studies.f Though Erasmus himself seems 
to have been much excited towards Greek learning 
by the example of the English scholars, yet the cul- 

^ For Latimer, see Dodd, Cliurcli History, vol. i, p. 219.: for 
Grocyn, Ibid. p. 227 ; for Colet and Linacre, all biograpMcal com- 
pilations. 

f Delibavimns et olim has literas, sed snmmis duntaxat labiis ; 
at nuper paulo altius ingressi, videmns id quod sfepenumero apud 
gravissimos auctores legimus, — Latinam eruditionem, quamvis im- 
pendiosam, citra GraBcismum mancam" esse ac dimidiatam. Apud 
nos enim rivuli vix quidam sunt, et lacunulae lutulent® ; apud illos 
fontes purissimi et flumina aurum volventia.” — Opera, Lug. Bat. 
1703. vol. iii. p. 63. 
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tivation of classical literature was tlien so small a 
part of the employment or amusement of life, that 
William Latimer, one of the most eminent of these 
scholars, to whom Erasmus applied for aid in his 
edition of the Greek Testament, declared that he had 
not read a page of Greek or Latin for nine years'*, 
that he had almost forgotten his ancient literature, 
and that Greek hooks were scarcely procurable in 
England. Sir John More, inflexibly adhering to the 
old education, and dreading that the allurements of 
literature might seduce his son from law, discouraged 
the pursuit of Greek, and at the same time reduced 
the allowance of Thomas to the level of the most 
frugal life ; — a parsimony for which the son was 
afterwards, though not then, thankful, as having 
taught him good husbandry, and preserved him from 
dissipation. 

At the university, or soon after leaving it, young 
More composed the greater part of his English verses; 
which are not such as, from their intrinsic merit, in a 
more advanced state of our language and literature, 
would be deserving of particular attention. But as 
the poems of a contemporary of Skelton, they may 
merit more consideration. Our language was still 
neglected, or confined chiefly to the vulgar uses of 
life. Its force, its compass, and its capacity of har- 
mony, were untried : for though Chaucer had shone 
brightly for a season, the century which followed was 
dark and wintry. No master genius had impregnated 
the nation with poetical sensibility. In these inaus- 
picious circumstances, the composition of poems, 
especially if they manifest a sense of harmony, and 
some adaptation of the sound to the subject, indi- 
cates a delight in poetry, and a proneness to that 
beautiful art, which in such an age is a more than 
ordinary token of a capacity for it. The ex;perience 
of all ages, however it may be accounted for, shows 
that the mind, when melted into tenderness, or ex- 

Ibid* vol. iiL p. 293, 
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alted by the contemplation of grandeur, vents its 
feelings in language suited to a state of excitement, 
and delights in distinguisbing its diction from com- 
mon speech by some species of measure and modula- 
tion, whicb combines the gratification of the ear with 
that of the fancy and the heart. The secret con- 
nection between a poetical ear and a poetical soul is 
touched by the most sublime of poets, who consoled 
himself in his blindness by the remembrance of those 
who, under the like calamity, 

Feed on thoughts that voluntary move 

Harmonious numbers. 

We may be excused for throwing a glance over the 
compositions of a writer, who is represented a cen- 
tury after his death, by Ben Jonson, as one of the 
models of English literature. More’s poem on the 
death of Elizabeth, the Avife of Henry YIL, and his 
merry jest How a Seijeant would play the Friar, may 
be considered as fair samples of his pensive and 
sportive vein. The superiority of the latter shows 
his natural disposition to pleasantry. There is a sort 
of dancing mirth in the metre which seems to war- 
rant the observation above hazarded, that in a rude 
period the structure of verse may be regarded as some 
presumption of a genius for poetry. In a refined 
age, indeed, all the circumstances are different : the 
frame- work of metrical composition is known to all 
the world; it maybe taught by rule, and acquired 
mechanically ; the greatest facility of versification 
may exist without a spark of genius. Even then, 
however, the secrets of the art of versification are 
chiefly revealed to a chosen few by their poetical sen- 
sibility ; so that sufficient remains of the original tie 
still continue to attest its primitive origin. It is 
remarkable, that the most poetical of the poems is 
written in Latin : it is a poem addressed to a lady, 
with whom he had been in love when he was sixteen 
years old, and she fourteen ; and it turns chiefly on 
the pleasing reflection that his affectionate remem- 
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brance restored to her the beauty, of wliicb twenty- 
five years seemed to others to have robbed her.* 
When More had completed his time at Oxford, he 
applied himself to the study of the law, which was 
to be the occupation of his life. He first studied at 
New Inn, and afterwards at Lincoln’s Inn.f The 
societies of lawyers having purchased some mm, or 
noblemen’s residences, in London, were hence called 
“ inns of court.” It was not then a metaphor to call 
them an university ; they had professors of law ; they 
conferred the characters of barrister and segeant, 
analogous to the degrees of bachelor, master, and 
doctor, bestowed by the universities ; and every man, 
before he became a barrister, was subjected to exa- 
mination, and obliged to defend a thesis. More was 
appointed reader at Furnival’s Inn, where he delivered 
lectures for three years. The English law had already 
grown into a science, formed by a process of generali- 
sation from usages and decisions, with less help from 
the Roman law than the jurisprudence of any other 
country, though not with that total independence of 
it which English lawyers in former times considered 
as a subject of boast : it was rather formed as the 
law of Rome itself had been formed, than adopted 
from that noble system. When More began to lec- 
ture on English law, it was by no means in a disor- 
derly and neglected state. The ecclesiastical lawyers, 
whose arguments and determinations were its earliest 
materials, were well prepared, by the logic and phi- 
losophy of their masters the Schoolmen, for those 
exact and even subtle distinctions which the precision 
of the rules of jurisprudence eminently required. In 
the reigns of the Lancastrian princes, Littleton had 

* “G-ratulatur quod earn repererit incolumem quam olim fermfe 
puer amaverat.” — Not. in Poem. It does not seem reconcileable 
with dates, that his lady could have been the younger sister of 
Jane Colt. 'Vide it^ra. 

f Inn was successively applied, like the French word Aotel, first 
to the town mansion of a great man, and afterwards to a house 
where all mankind were entertained for money. 
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reduced the law to an elementary treatise, distin- 
guished by a clear method and an elegant conciseness, 
Fortescue had during the same time compared the 
governments of England and France with the eye of 
a philosophical observer. Brooke and Fitzherbert had 
compiled digests of the law, which they called (it 
might be thought, from their size, ironically) “Abridg- 
ments.” The latter composed a treatise, still very 
curious, on “writs;” that is, on those commands 
(formally from the king) which constitute essential 
parts of every legal proceeding. Other writings on 
jiirisprudence occupied the printing presses of Lon- 
don in the eaidiest stage * of their existence. More 
delivered lectures also at St. Lawrence’s church in the 
Old Jewry, on the work of St. Augustine, De Civitate 
Dei, that is, on the divine government of the moral 
world ; which must seem to readers who look at an- 
cient times through modern habits, a very singular 
occupation for a young lawyer. But the clergy were 
then the chief depositaries of knowledge, and were the 
sole canonists and civilians, as they had once been the 
only lawyers.f Eeligion, morals, and law, were then 
taught together without due distinction between 
them, to the injury and confusion of them aU. To 
these lectures, we are told by the affectionate biogra- 
pher, “ there resorted Doctor Grocyn, an excellent 
cunning man, and all the chief learned of the city of 
London.” J More, in his lectures, however, did not 
so much discuss “the points of divinity as the pre- 
cepts of moral philosophy and history, wherewith 
these books are replenished.” § The effect of the 
deep study of the first was, perhaps, however, to 
emMtter his polemical writings, and somewhat to 
sour that naturally sweet temper, which Avas so deeply 
felt by his companions, that Erasmus scarcely ever 

* Doctor and Student (by St. Germain) and Diversite dcs Courtes 
were both printed by Rastell in 1534. 

f Nullus eausidicus nisi clerieus, 

X Roper^ p. 5. 


More, p. 44. 
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concludes a letter to him without epithets more indi- 
cative of the most tender atfection than of the calm 
feelings of friendship.* 

The tenderness of More’s nature combined with the 
instructions and habits of his education to predispose 
him to piety. As he lived in the neighbourhood of 
the great Carthusian monastery, called the “ Charter- 
house,” for some years, he manifested a predilection 
for monastic life, and is said to have practised some 
of those austerities and self-inflictions which prevail 
among the gloomier and sterner orders. A pure 
mind in that age often sought to extinguish some of 
the inferior impulses of human nature, instead of 
employing them for their appointed purpose, — that 
of animating the domestic affections, and sweetening 
the most important duties of life. He soon learnt, 
however, by self-examination, his unfitness for the 
priesthood, and relinquished his project of taking 
orders, in words which should have warned his church 
against the imposition of unnatural self-denial on vast 
multitudes and successive generations of men. f 

The same afifectionate disposition which had driven 
him towards the visions, and, strange as it may seem, 
to the austerities of the monks, now sought a more 
natural channel. “He resorted to the house of one 
Maister Colt, a gentleman of Essex, who had often in- 
vited him thither ; having three daughters, whose 
honest conversation and virtuous education provoked 
him there especially to set his affection. And albeit 
his mind most served him to the second daughter, for 
that he thought her the fairest and best favoured, yet 
when he considered that it would be both great grief, 
and some shame also, to the eldest, to see her younger 
sister preferred before her in marriage, he then of a 
certain pity framed his fancy toward her, and soon 
after married her, neverthemore discontinuing his 

^ “ Siiavissime More.” Cliarissime More.” “ Mellitissime 
More.” 

t Maluit maritus esse castus quam sacerdos impurus.” Erasmus, 
Op. voL iii. p. 475. 
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study of the law at Lincoln’s Inn.” * His more 
remote descendant adds, that Mr. Colt “ proffered 
unto him the choice of any of his daughters; and that 
More, out of a kind of compassion, settled his fancy 
on the eldest.” f Erasmus gives a turn to More’s 
marriage with Jane Colt, which is too ingenious to he 
probable “ He wedded a very young girl of respect- 
able family, but who had hitherto lived in the country 
with her parents and sisters, and was so uneducated, 
that he could mould her to his own tastes and man- 
ners. He caused her to be instructed in letters ; and 
she became a very skilful musician, which peculiarly 
pleased him.” J 

'The plain matter of fact seems to have been, that 
in an age when marriage chiefly depended upon a 
bargain between parents, on which sons were little 
consulted, and daughters not at all. More, emerging 
at twenty-one from the toil of acquiring G-reek, and 
the voluntary self-torture of Carthusian mystics, was 
delighted at his first entry among pleasing young 
women, of whom the least attractive might, in these 
circumstances, have touched him ; and that his slight 
preference for the second easily yielded to a good- 
natured reluctance to mortify the elder. Most young 
ladies in Essex, in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, must have required some tuition to appear in 
London among scholars and courtiers, who were at that 
time more mingled than it is now usual for them to 
be. It is impossible to ascertain the precise shade of 
feeling which the biographers intended to denote by 
the words “pity” and “compassion,” for the use of 
which they are charged with a want of gallantry or 
delicacy by modern writers ; although neither of these 
terms, when the context is at the same time read, 
seems unhappily employed to signify the natural re- 
finement, which shrinks from humbling the harmless 
self-complacency of an innocent girl. 

* Boper,p. 6. f More, p. 30. 

X Erasmus, Op. yoL xii p. 475. 
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The marriage proved so happy, that nothing was to 
be regretted in it but the shortness of the union, in 
consequence of the early death of Jane Colt, who left 
a son and three daughters; of whom Margaret, the 
eldest, inherited the features, the form, and the genius 
of her father, and requited his fond partiality by a 
daughterly love, which endured to the end. 

In no long time* after the death of Jane Colt, he 
married Alice Middleton, a widow, seven years older 
than himself, and not handsome; — rather, for the 
care of his family, and the management of his house, 
than as a companion and a friend. He treated her, 
and indeed all females, except his daughter Margaret, 
as better qualified to relish a jest, than to take a part 
in more serious conversation ; and in their presence 
gave an unbounded scope to his natural inclination 
towards pleasantry. He even indulged himself in a 
Latin play of woi'ds on her want of youth and beauty, 
calling her “nec bella nec puella.”f “ She was of 
“ good years, of no good favour or complexion, nor 
“ very rich, and by disposition near and worldly. It 
“ was reported that he wooed her for a friend of his ; 
“ but she answering that he might speed if he spoke 
“ for himself, he married her with the consent of his 
“ friend, yielding to her that which perhaps he never 
“ would have done of his own accord. Indeed, her 
“ favour could not have bewitched, or scarce moved, 
“ any man to love her ; but yet she proved a kind 
“ and careful mother-in-law to his children.” Erasmus, 
who was often an inmate in the family, speaks of her 
as “ a keen and watchful manager, with whom More 
“ lived on terms of as much respect and kindness as 
“ if she had been fair and young.” Such is the happy 
power of a loving disposition, which overflows on 
companions, though their attractions or deserts should 
be slender. “ No husband,” continues Erasmus, “ ever 

* “In a few montlis,” says Erasmus, Op. vol. iii. p. 475. : — 

“ within two or three years,” according to his great gi-andson. -— 
More, p. 32. 

t Erasmus, vol. iii. p. 475. 
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“ gained so niucli obedience from a wife by autbority 
“ and severity, as More won by gentleness and plea- 
“ santry. Thougb verging on old age, and not of a 
“ yielding temper, he prevailed on her to take lessons 
“ on the lute, the cithara, the viol, the monochord, 
“ and the flute, which she daily practised to him. 
“ With the same gentleness he ruled his whole fanaily, 
“ so that it was without broils or quarrels. He com- 
“ posed all differences, and never parted with any one 
“ on terms of unkindness. The house was fated to 
“ the pecuhar felicity that those who dwelt in it were 
“ always raised to a higher fortune ; and that no spot 
“ ever fell on the good name of its happy inhabit- 
“ ants.” The course of More’s domestic life is minutely 
described by eye->vitnesses. “ His custom was daily 
“ (besides his private prayers with his children) to 
“ say the seven psalms, the htany, and the suffrages 
“ following ; so was his guise with his wife, children, 
“ and household, nightly before he went to bed, to go 
“ to his chapel, and there on his knees ordinarily to 
“ say certain pslams and collects with them.” * 
“ With him,” says Erasmus, “ you might imagine 
“ yourself in the academy of Plato. But I should do 
“ injustice to his house by comparing it to the academy 
“ of Plato, where numbers, and geometrical figures, 
“ and sometimes moral virtues, were the subjects of 
“ discussion ; it would be more just to call it a school 
“ and exercise of the Christian religion. All its 
“ inhabitants, male or female, applied their leisure to 
“ liberal studies and profitable reading, although 
“ piety was their first care. No wranghng, no angry 
“ word, was heard in it ; no one was idle : every one 
“ did his duty with alacrity, and not without a tem- 
“ perate cheerfulness.” f Erasmus had not the sen- 
sibihty of More ; he was more prone to smile than 
to sigh at the concerns of men : but he was touched 
by the remembrance of these domestic solemnities in 
■the household of his friend. He manifests an agreeable 

^ Koper, p. 25- t "voLiH. p. 1812. 
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emotion at the recollection of these scenes in daily 
life, -which tended to hallo-w the natural authority of 
parents, to bestow a sort of dignity on humble occupa- 
tions, to raise menial offices to the rank of virtues, and 
to spread peace and cultivate kindness among those 
who had shared, and were soon again to share, the 
same modest rites, in gently breathing around them 
a spirit of meek equality, which rather humbled the 
pride of the great than disquieted the spirits of the 
lowly. More himself justly speaks of the hourly 
interchange of the smaller acts of kindness which 
flow from the charities of domestic life, as having a 
claim on his time as strong as the occupations which 
seemed to others so much more serious and important. 
“ While,” says he, “ in pleading, in hearing, in de- 
ciding causes or composing differences, in waiting on 
some men about business, and on others out of re- 
spect, the greatest part of the day is spent on other 
men’s affairs, the remainder of it must be given to 
my family at home ; so that I can reserve no part of 
it to myself, that is, to study. I must talk with my 
wife, and chat -with my children, and I have some- 
what to say to my servants ; for all these things I 
reckon as a part of my business, except a man will 
resolve to be a stranger at home; and -with whom- 
soever either nature,, chance, or choice, has engaged 
a man in any commerce, he must endeavour to 
make himself as acceptable to those about him as he 
can.”* 

His occupations now necessarily employed a large 
portion of his time. His professional practice be- 
came so considerable, that about the accession of 
Henry YIII., in 1509, with his legal office in the 
city of London, it produced 400?. a year, probably 
equivalent to an annual income of 5000?. in the 
present day. Though it be not easy to determine 
the exact period of the occurrences of his life, from 
his establishment in London to his acceptance of 

* Dedication of Utopia to Peter Giles, (Burnet’s translation,) 1684. 
n D 4 
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political office, the hegiiming of Henry VIII.’s reign 
may be considered as the time of his highest emi- 
nence at the bar. About this time a ship belonging 
to the Pope, or claimed by his Holiness on behalf of 
some of his subjects, happened to come to South- 
ampton, where she was seized as a forfeiture, — pro- 
bably as what is called a droit of the crown, or a 
droit of the admiralty, — though imder what circum- 
stances, or on what grounds we Icnow not. The papal 
minister made suit to the King that the case might 
be argued for the Pope by learned counsel in a public 
place, and in presence of the minister himself, who 
was a distinguished civilian. None was found so well 
qualified to be of counsel for him as More, who 
could report in Latin aU the arguments to his client, 
and who argued so learnedly on the Pope’s side, that 
he succeeded in obtaining an order for the restitution 
of the vessel detained. 

It has been already intimated, that about the same 
time he had been appointed to a judicial office in the 
city of London, which is described by his son-in-law as 
“ that of one of the under-sheriffs.” Roper, who was 
himself for many years an officer of the court of 
King’s Bench, gives the name of the office correctly ; 
but does not describe its nature and importance so 
truly as Erasmus, who tells his correspondent that 
More passed several years in tbe city of London as 
a judge in civil causes. “ This office,” he says, 
“ though not laborious, for the court sits only on 
the forenoon of every Thursday, is accounted very 
honourable. No judge of that court ever went 
through more causes ; none decided them more up- 
rightly; often remitting the fees to which he was 
entitled from the suitors. His deportment in this 
capacity endeared him extremely to his fellow- 
citizens.”* The under-sheriff was then apparently 
judge of the sheriff’s court, which, being the county 
court for London and Middlesex, was, at that time, a 

* Erasmus, Gp. vol. iii. p. 476. 
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station of honour and advantage.* For the county- 
courts in general, and indeed all the ancient sub- 
ordinate jurisdictions of the common law, had not 
yet been superseded by that concentration of au- 
thority in the hands of the superior courts at West- 
minster, which contributed indeed to the purity and 
dignity of the judicial character, as well as to the 
uniformity and the improvement of the administra- 
tion of law, — -but which cannot be said to have 
served in the same degree to promote a speedy and 
cheap redress of the wrongs suffered by those suitors 
to whom cost and delay are most grievous. More’s 
office, in that state of the jurisdiction, might there- 
fore have possessed the importance which his contem- 
poraries ascribed to it ; although the denomination of it 
would not make such an impression on modern ears. 
It is apparent, that either as a considerable source of 
his income, or as an honourable token of public con- 
fidence, this office was valued by More ; since he in- 
forms Erasmus, in 1516, that he had declined a hand- 
some pension offered to him by the king on his return 
from Flanders, and that he believed he should always 
decline it ; because either it would oblige him to resign 
his office in the city, which he preferred to a better, 
or if he retained it, in case of a controversy of the 
city with the king for their privileges, he might be 
deemed by his fellow-citizens to be disabled by de- 
pendence on the cro-wn from sincerely and faithfully 
maintaining their rights.f This last reasoning is also 
interesting, as the first intimation of the necessity of 
a city law-officer being independent of the cro^vn, and 
of the legal resistance of the corporation of London to 
a Tudor king. It paved the way for those happier 
times in which the great city had the honour to 
number the Holts and the Denmans among her legal 
advisers.J 

^ urbe sua pro sliyrevo dixit.” — Epitapb. 

” Erasmus, Op. vol.iii, p. 220. 

:: From commanications obtained for me from the records of 
the City, I am enabled to ascertain some particulars of the nature of 
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More is tlie first person in onr history distinguished 
by the faculty of public speaking. A remarkable oc- 
casion on which it was successfully employed in par- 
liament against a lavish grant of money to the crown 
is thus recorded by his son-in-law as follows : — “In 
the latter time of king Henry YII. he was made a 
burgess of the parliament, wherein was demanded by 
the king about three fifteenths for the marriage of his 
eldest daughter, that then should be the Scottish 
queen. At the last debating whereof he made such 
arguments and reasons there against, that the king’s 
demands Avere thereby clean overthrown; so that one 
of the king’s privy chamber, named maister Tyler, 
being present thereat, brought word to the king out 
of the parliament house, that a beardless boy had dis- 
appointed all his purpose. Whereupon the king, con- 
ceiving great in Agnation towards him, could not be 
satisfied until he had some way revenged it. And 
forasmuch as he, nothing having, could nothing lose, 
his grace devised a causeless quarrel against his 
father; keeping him in the Tower till he had made 
him to pay lOOZ. fine,” (probably on a charge of 
having infringed some obsolete penal law). “ Shortly 
after, it fortuned that Sir T. More, coming in a suit 
to Dr. Fox, bishop of Winchester, one of the king’s 
privy council, the bishop called him aside, and, pre- 
tending great favour towards him, promised that if 
he would be ruled by him he would not fail into the 

More’s appointment^ wliicli liave occasioned a difference of opinion. 
On the 8th of Ma/j^ 1514, it was agreed by the common council, 
^Hhat, Thomas More, gentleman, one of the under-sheriffs of London, 
should occupy his office and chamber by a sufficient deputy, during 
his absence as the king’s ambassador in Flanders.” It appears 
from several entries in the same records, from 1496 to 1502 in- 
clusive, that the under sheriff was annually elected, or rather 
confirmed ; for the practice was not to remove him without his 
own application or some serious fault. For six years of Henry’s 
reign, Edward Dudley was one of the under-sheriffs ; a circum- 
stance which renders the superior importance of the office at that 
time probable. Thomas Marowe, the author of works on law es- 
teemed in his time, though not published, appears also in the 
above records as under-sheriff. 
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king’s favour again to restore him ; meaning, as it was 
afterwards conjectured, to cause him thereby to con- 
fess his offences against the king, whereby his high- 
ness might, with the better colour, have occasion to 
revenge his displeasure against him. But when he 
came from the bishop he fell into communication with 
one maister Whitforde, his familiar friend, then chap- 
lain to that bishop, and showed him what the bishop 
had said, praying for his advice. Whitforde prayed 
him by the passion of God not to follow the counsel ; 
for my lord, to serve the king’s turn, will not stick to 
agree to his own father’s death. So Sir Thomas 
More returned to the bishop no more ; and had not 
the king died soon after, he was determined to have 
gone over sea.” * That the advice of Whitforde was 
wise, appeared from a circumstance which occui*red 
nearly ten years after, which exhibits a new feature 
in the character of the King and of his bishops. 
When Dudley was sacrificed to popular resentment, 
under Henry VIII., and when he was on his way 
to execution, he met Sir Thomas, to whom he said, 
— “ Oh More, More ! God was your good friend, 
that you did not ask the king forgiveness, as manie 
would have had you do ; for if you had done so, per- 
haps you should have been in the like case with us 
nowi” f 

It was natural that the restorer of political elo- 
quence, which had slumbered for a long series of 
ages I, should also be the earliest of the parliamentary 
champions of liberty. But it is lamentable that we have 
so little information respecting the oratorical powers 
which alone could have armed him for the noble 
conflict. He may be said to hold the same station 

* Eoper, p. 7. There seems to be some foi-getfulness of dates in 
the latter part of this passage, which has been copied by succeeding 
writers. Margaret, it is well known, was married in 1503; the 
debate was not, therefore, later than that year : but Henry VH. 
lived tin 1609. 

f More, p. 38. 

f “Postquam^ pugnatum est apud Actium, magna ilia ingenia 
cessere.” — Tacitus, Hist. lib. i. cap. 1 . 
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among us, whicli is assigned by Cicero, in his dialogue 
On the Celebrated Orators of Rome, to Cato the cen- 
sor, whose consulship was only about ninety years prior 
to his own. His answer, as Speaker of the House of 
Commons, to Wolsey, of which more will be said pi’e- 
sently, is admu’able for its promptitude, quickness, 
seasonableness, and caution, combined with dignity 
and spirit. It unites presence of mind and adaptation 
to the person and circumstances, with address and 
management seldom surpassed. If the tone be more 
submissive than suits modem ears, it is yet remark- 
able for that ingenious refinement which for an instant 
sho^vs a glimpse of the sword generally hidden under 
robes of state. “ His eloquent tongue,” says Erasmus, 
“ so well seconds his fertile invention, that no one 
speaks better when suddenly called forth. His atten- 
tion never languishes ; his mind is always before his 
words; his memory has all its stock so turned into 
ready money, that, wdthout hesitation or delay, it 
gives out whatever the time and the case may require. 
His acuteness in dispute is unrivalled, and he often 
perplexes the most renowned theologians when he 
enters their province.”* Though much of this en- 
comium may be applicable rather to private con- 
versation than to public debate, and though this 
preseiace of mind may refer altogether to promptitude 
of repartee, and comparatively little to that readiness 
of reply, of which his experience must have been 
limited ; it is still obvious that the great critic has 
ascribed to his friend the higher part of those mental 
qualities, which, when justly balanced and perfectly 
trained, constitute a great orator. 

As if it had been the lot of More to open all the 
paths through the wilds of our old English speech, he 
is to be considered also as our earliest prose writer, 
and as the first Englishman who wrote the history of 
his country in its present language. The historical 
fragment f commands belief by simplicity, and by 

^ Erasmus, Op. voL iii. p. 476. t History of Richard III. 
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abstinence from too confident affirmation. It betrays 
some negligence about minute particulars, wMch is 
not displeasing as a symptom of tbe absence of eager- 
ness to enforce a narrative. The composition has an 
ease and a rotundity (which gratify the ear without 
awakening the suspicion of art) of which there was 
no model in any preceding writer of English prose. 

In comparing the prose of More with the modern 
style, we must distinguish the words from the compo- 
sition. A very small part of his vocabulary has been 
superannuated ; the number of terms which require 
any explanation is inconsiderable : and in that respect 
the stability of the language is remarkable. He is, 
indeed, in his words, more English than the great 
writers of a century after him, who loaded their 
native tongue with expressions of Greek or Latin de- 
rivation. Cicero, speaking of “ old Cato,” seems almost 
to describe More. “ His style is rather antiquated ; 
he has some words displeasing to our ears, but which 
were then in familiar use. Change those terms, which 
he could not, you will then prefer no speaker to Cato.”'* 

But in the combination and arrangement of words, 
in ordinary phraseology and common habits of com- 
position, he differs more widely from the style that has 
now been prevalent among us for nearly two centuries. 
His diction seems a continued experiment to discover 
the forms into which the language naturally runs. 
In that attempt he has frequently failed. Fortunate 
accident, or more varied experiment in aftertimes, led 
to the adoption of other combinations, which could 
scarcely have succeeded, if they had not been more 
consonant to the spirit of the language, and more 
agreeable to the ear and the feelings of the people. 
The structure of his sentences is fi'equently not that 
which the English language has finally adopted : the 
language of his countrymen has decided, without ap- 
peal, against the composition of the father of English 
prose. 

* De Clar. Orat. cap. 17. 
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'ihe speeches contained in his fragment, like many 
of those in the ancient historians, were probably sub- 
stantially real, but brightened by ornament, and im- 
proved in composition. It could, indeed, scarcely be 
otherwise: for the history was written in 1513*, and 
the death of Edward IV., with which it opens, oc- 
curred in 1483 ; while Cardinal Morton, who became 
prime minister two years after that event, appears to 
have taken young More into his household about the 
year 1493. There is, therefore, little scope, in so short 
a time, for much falsification, by tradition, of the argu- 
ments and topics really employed. These speeches have 
the merit of being accommodated to the circumstances, 
and of being of a tendency to dispose those to whom 
they were addressed to promote the object of the 
speaker ; and this merit, rare in similar compositions, 
shows that More had been taught, by the practice of 
speaking in contests where objects the most important 
are the prize of the victor, that eloquence is the art of 
persuasion, and that the end of the orator is not the dis- 
play of his talents, but dominion over the minds of his 
hearers. The dying speech,’ in which Edward exhorts 
the two parties of ms friends to harmony, is a grave 
appeal to their prudence, as web. as an affecting ad- 
dress from a father and a king to their public feelings. 
The surmises thrown out by Richard against the 
Widvilles are short, dark, and well adapted to awaken 
suspicion and alarm. The insinuations against the 
Queen, and the threats of danger to the lords them- 
selves from leaving the person of the Duke of York in 
the hands of that princess, in Richard’s speech to the 
Privy Council, before the Archbishop of York was 

^ Holinshed, voL iii. p. 360. Holinshed called More’s work un- 
finislied.” That it was meant to extend to the death of E-ichard III. 
seems probable from the following sentence : — “ But, forasmuch 
as this duke’s (the Duke of Gloucester) demeanour ministereth in 
effect all the whole matter whereof this book shall entreat, it is 
therefore convenient to show you, as we farther go, what manner 
of man this was that could find in his heart such mischief to con^ 
ceive.” — p. 361. 
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sent to Westminster to demand the surrender of the 
hoy, are admirable specimens of the address and art 
of crafty ambition. Generally speaking, the speeches 
have little of the vague common-place of rhetoricians 
and declaimers; and time is not -wasted in parade. 
In the case, indeed, of the dispute between the Arch- 
bishop and the Queen, about taking the Duke of York 
out of his mother’s care, and from the Sanctuary at 
Westminster, there is more ingenious argument than 
the scene allo-ws ; and the mind rejects logical refine- 
ments, of -which the use, on such an occasion, is quite 
irreconcileable to dramatic verisimilitude. The Duke 
of Buckingham alleged in council, that sanctuary could 
be claimed only against danger ; and that the royal in- 
fant had neither wisdom to desire sanctuary, nor the ma- 
licious intention in his acts without which he could not 
require it. To this notable paradox, which amounted 
to an affirmation that no certainly innocent person 
could ever claim protection from a sanctuary, when 
it was carried to the Queen, she answered readily, that 
if she could be in sanctuary, it followed that her child, 
who was her ward, was included in her protection, as 
much as her servants, who were, -without contradic- 
tion, allowed to be. 

The Latin epigrams of More, a small volume which 
it required two years to carry through the press at 
Basle, are mostly translations from the Anthologia, 
which were rather made known to Europe by the 
fame of the writer, than calculated to increase it. 
They contain, however, some decisive proofs that he 
always entertained the opinions respecting the de- 
pendence of all government on the consent of the 
people, to which he professed his adherence almost in 
his dying moments. Latin versification was not in 
that early period successfully attempted in any Trans- 
alpine country. The rules of prosody, or at least the 
laws of metrical composition, were not yet sufiiciently 
studied for such attempts. His Latinity was of the 
same school with that of his friend Erasmus ; which 
was, indeed, common to the first, generation of scholars 
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after the revival of classical study. Finding Latin a 
sort of general language employed by men of letters 
in their conversation and correspondence, they con- 
tinued the use of it in the mixed and corrupted state 
to which such an application had necessarily reduced 
it : they began, indeed, to purify it from some grosser 
corruptions; but they built their style upon the 
foundation of this colloquial dialect, with no rigorous 
observation of the good usage of the Roman lan- 
guage. Writings of business, of pleasantry, of fa- 
miliar intercourse, could never have been composed 
in pure Latinity ; which was stiU more inconsistent 
with new manners, institutions, and opinions, and 
with discoveries and inventions added to those which 
were transmitted by antiquity. Erasmus, who is the 
master and model of this system of composition, ad- 
mirably shows how much had been gained by loosen- 
ing the fetters of a dead speech, and acquiring in its 
stead the nature, ease, variety, and vivacity of a 
spoken and living tongue. The course of circum- 
stances, however, determined that this language 
should not subsist, or at least flourish, for much 
more than a century. It was assailed on one side by 
the purely classical, whom Erasmus, in derision, calls 
" Ciceronians and when it was sufficiently emascu- 
lated by dread of their censure, it was finally over- 
whelmed by the rise of a national literature in every 
European language. 

More exemplified the abundance and flexibility of 
the Erasmian Latinity in Utopia, with which this 
short view of all his writings, except those of con- 
troversy, may be fitly concluded. The idea of the 
work had been suggested by some of the dialogues of 
Plato, who speaks of vast territories, formerly culti- 
vated and peopled, but afterwards, by some convul- 
sion of nature, covered by the Atlantic Ocean. These 
Egyptian traditions, or legends, harmonised admir- 
ably with that discovery of a new continent by Co- 
lumbus, which had roused the admiration of Europe 
about twenty years before the composition of Utopia. 
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This was the name of an island feigned to have heeii 
discovered by a supposed companion of Amerigo Ves- 
pucci, who is made to tell the wondrous tale of its 
condition to More, at Antwerp, in 1514: and in it 
was the seat of the Platonic conception of an ima- 
ginary commonwealth. All the names which he in- 
vented for men or places'^ were intimations of their 
being unreal, and were, perhaps, by treating with 
raillery his own notions, intended to silence gain- 
sayers. The first book, which is preliminary, is 
naturally and ingeniously opened by a conversation, 
in which Raphael Hythloday, the Utopian traveller, 
describes his visit to England ; where, as much as in 
other countries, he found all proposals for improve- 
ment encountered by the remark, that, — Such things 
pleased our ancestors, and it were well for us if we 
could but match them ; as if it were a great mischief 
that any should be found wiser than his ancestors/’ 
I met,” he goes on to say, “ these proud, morose, and 
absurd judgments, particularly once when dining with 
Cardinal Morton at London.” There happened to be 
at table an English lawyer, who run out into high com- 
mendation of the severe execution of justice upon 
thieves, who were then hanged so fast that there 
were sometimes twenty hanging upon one gibbet, 
and added, ‘ that he could not wonder enough how it 


^ The following specimen of Utopian etymologies may amuse 
some readers : — 


Utopia - - OVTOTTOQ 

Achorians - a-xo^pog 

Ademians - a-dfjfxog 

Anyder (a river) a-vdiop 
Amaurot (a city) a-fxavpog 

Hythloday - ^a/w-vdXoe 


“ nowhere. 

- of no country. 

- of no people. 

r The invisible 

- waterless,^ city is on 

- dark. j the river 

waterless. 

- a learner of trifles, &e. 


Some are intentionally unmeaning, and others are taken from 
little known language in order to pex'plex pedants. Joseph Sca- 
liger represents Utopia as a word not formed according to the 
analogy which regulates the formation of Urreek words. 

VOL. L E E 
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came to pass that there were so many thieves left 
robbing in all places.’ ” Raphael answered, “ that it 
was because the punishment of death was neither just 
in itself, nor good for the public ; for as the severity 
was too great, so the remedy was not effectual. You, 
as well as other nations, like bad schoolmasters, 
chastise their scholars because they have not the skill 
to teach them.” Raphael afterwards more specially 
ascribed the gangs of banditti who, after the sup- 
pression of Perkin Warbeck’s Cornish revolt, infested 
England, to two causes ; of which the first was the 
frequent disbanding of the idle and armed retainers 
of the nobles, who, when from necessity let loose 
from their masters, were too proud for industry, and 
had no resource but rapine ; and the second was the 
conversion of much corn field into pasture for sheep, 
because the latter had become more profitable, — by 
which base motives many landholders were tempted to 
expel their tenants and destroy the food of man. 
Raphael suggested the substitution of hard labour for 
death ; for which he quoted the example of the Ro- 
mans, and of an imaginary community in Persia. 
“ The lawyer answered, ‘ that it could never be so 
settled in England, without endangering the whole 
nation by it he shook his head, and made some gri- 
maces, and then held his peace, and all the company 
seemed to be of his mind. But the cardinal said, ‘ It 
is not easy to say whether this plan would succeed or 
not, since no trial has been made of it ; but it might 
be tried on thieves condemned to death, and adopted 
if found to answer ; and vagabonds might be treated 
in the same way.’ When the cardinal had said this, 
they all fell to conomend the motion, though they had 
despised it when it came from me. They more par- 
ticularly commended that concerning the vagabonds, 
because it had been added by him.” * 

From some parts of the above extracts it is appa- 
rent that More, instead of having anticipated the eco- 

* Burnet’s translation, p. 13, et seq. 
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nomical doctrines of Adam Smith, as some modern 
writers have fancied, was thoi'oughly imbued -with 
the prejudices of his contemporaries against the mclo- 
siire of commons, and the extension of pasture. It 
is, however, observable, that he is perfectly consistent 
with himself, and follows his principles through all 
their legitimate consequences, though they may end 
in doctrines of very startling sound. Considering 
separate property as always productive of unequal 
distribution of the fruits of labour, and regarding that 
inequality of fortune as the source of bodily suffering 
to those who labour, and of mental depravation to 
those who are not compelled to toil for subsistence, 
Hythloday is made to say, that “ as long as there is 
any property, and while money is the standard of all 
other things, he cannot expect that a nation can be 
govei’ned either justly or happily.” * More himself 
objects to Hythloday ; “ It seems to me that men 
cannot live conveniently where all things are com- 
mon. How can there be any plenty where every 
man will excuse himself from labouring ? for as the 
hope of gain doth not excite him, so the confi- 
dence that he has in other men’s industry may make 
him slothful. And if people come to be pinched 
with want, and yet cannot dispose of anything as 
their own, what can follow but perpetual sedition 
and bloodshed ; especially when the reverence and 
authority due to magistrates fall to the ground ; for I 
cannot imagine how they can be kept up among those 
that are in all things equal to one another.” These 
remarks do in reality contain the germs of unanswer- 
able objections to ail those projects of a community 
of goods, which suppose the moral character of the 
majority of mankind to continue, at the moment of 
their adoption, such as it has been heretofore in the 
most favoui’able instances. If, indeed, it be pro- 
posed only on the supposition, that by the influence 

^ Burnet’s translation, p. 57. Happening to write where I have 
no access to the original, I use Burnet’s translation. There can 
be no doubt of Burnet’s learning or fidelity. 

E E 2 
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of laws, or by the agency of any other cause, naan- 
Mnd in general are rendered more honest, more bene- 
volent, more disinterested than they have hitherto 
been, it is evident that they will, in the same propor- 
tion, approach to a practice more near the principle 
of an equality and a community of all advantages. 
The hints of an answer to Plato, thrown out by More, 
are so decisive, that it is not easy to see how he left 
this speck on his romance, unless we may be allowed 
to suspect that the speculation was in part suggested 
as a convenient cover for that biting satire on the 
sordid and rapacious government of Henry VII., 
which occupies a considerable portion of Hythloday’s 
first discourse. It may also be supposed that More, 
not anxious to save visionary reformers from a few 
light blows in an attack aimed at corrupt and tyran- 
nical statesmen, thinks it suitable to Lis imaginary 
personage, and conducive to the liveliness of his 
fiction, to represent the traveller in Utopia as touched 
by one of the most alluring and delusive of political 
chimeras. 

In Utopia, farm-houses were built over the whole 
country, to which inhabitants were sent in rotation 
from the fifty-four cities. Every family had forty 
men and women, besides two slaves; a master and 
mistress preside over every family; and over thirty 
families a magistrate. Every year twenty of the 
family return to to-wn, being two years in the coun- 
try ; so that all acquire some knowledge of agricul- 
ture, and the land is never left in the hands of 
persons quite unacquainted with country labours. 
When they want any thing in the country which it 
doth not produce, they fetch it from the city without 
carrying any thing in exchange : the magistrates 
take care to see it given to them. The people of 
the towns carry their commodities to the market 
place, where they are taken away by those who need 
them. The chief business of the magistrates is to 
take care that no man may live idle, and that every 
one should labour in his trade for six hours of every 
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twenty-four ; — a portion of time, which, according 
to Hythloday, was sufficient for an abundant supply 
of all the necessaries and moderate accommodations 
of the community ; and which is not inadequate 
where aU labour, and none apply extreme labour to 
the production of superfluities to gratify a few, — 
where there are no idle priests or idle rich men, — 
and where women of all sorts perform their light 
allotment of labour. To women all domestic offices 
which did not degrade or displease were assigned. 
Unhappily, however, the iniquitous and unrighteous 
expedient was devised, of releasing the better order 
of females from offensive and noisome occupations, 
by throwing them upon slaves. Their citizens were 
forbidden to be butchers, “ because they think that 
pity and good-nature, which are among the best of 
those affections that are born within us, are much 
impaired by the butchering of animals ; ” — a striking 
representation, indeed, of the depraving effects of 
cruelty to animals, but abused for the iniquitous and 
cruel purpose of training inferiors to barbarous habits, 
in order to preserve for their masters the exclusive 
benefit of a discipline of humanity. Slaves, too, were 
employed in hunting, which was deemed too frivolous 
and barbarous an amusement for citizens. “They 
look upon hunting as one of the basest parts of a 
butcher’s business, for they account it more decent to 
kill beasts for the sustenance of mankind, than to 
take pleasure in seeing a weak, harmless, and fearful 
hare torn in pieces by a strong, fierce, and cruel 
dog.” An excess of population was remedied by 
planting colonies ; a defect, by the recall of the 
necessary number of former colonists ; irregularities 
of distribution, by transferring the superfluous mem- 
bers of one township to supply the vacancies in 
another. They did not enslave their prisoners, nor 
the children of their own slaves. In those mala- 
dies where there is no hope of cure or alleviation, it 
was customary for the Utopian priests to advise the 
patient voluntarily to shorten his useless and burthen- 

E E 3 
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some life by opium or some equally easy means. In 
Cases of suicide, without permission of the priests and 
the senate, the party is excluded from the honours of 
a decent funeral. They allow divorce in cases of 
adultery, and incorrigible perverseness. Slavery is 
the general punishment of the highest crime. They 
have few laws, and no lawyers. “ Utopus, the founder 
of the state, made a law tlaat every man might be of 
what religion he pleased, and might endeavour to 
draw others to it by force of argument and by ami- 
cable and modest ways ; but those who used re- 
proaches or violence in their attempts were to be 
condemned to banishment or slavery.” The following 
passage is so remarkable, and has hitherto been so 
little considered in the history of toleration, that I 
shall insert it at length: — “ ThisTaw was made by 
Utopus, not only for preserving the public peace, 
which, he said, suffered much by daily contentions 
and irreconcileable heat in these matters, but be- 
cause he thought the interest of religion itself re- 
quired it. As for those who so far depart from the 
dignity of human nature as to think that our souls 
died with our bodies, or that the world was governed 
by chance without a wise and over-ruling Providence, 
the Utopians never raise them to honours or offices, 
nor employ them in any public trust, but despise 
them as men of base and sordid minds; yet they do 
not punish such men, because they lay it down as a 
ground, that a man cannot make himself believe any 
thing he pleases : nor do they drive any to dissemble 
their thoughts ; so that men are not tempted to lie or 
disguise their opinions among them, which being a 
sort of fraud, is abhorred by the Utopians :” — a beau- 
tiful and conclusive reason, which, when it was used 
for the first time, as it probably was in Utopia, must 
have been drawn from so deep a sense of the value of 
sincerity as of itself to prove that he who thus em- 
ployed it was sincere. “ These unbelievers are not 
allowed to argue before the common people ; but 
they are suffered and even encouraged to dispute in 
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private ■with their priests and other grave men, being 
confident that they will be cured of these mad opi- 
nions by having reason laid before them.” 

It may be doubted -whether some extravagancies in 
other parts of Utopia were not introduced to cover 
such passages as the above, by enabling the writer to 
call the whole a rnei-e sport of wit, and thus exempt 
him from the perilous responsibility of having main- 
tained such doctrines seriously. In other cases he 
seems diflidently to propose opinions to which he was 
in some measure inclined, but in the course of his 
statement to have warmed himself into an indignation 
against the vices and corruptions of Europe, which 
vents itself in eloquent invectives not unworthy of 
Gulliver. He makes Hythloday at last declare, — 
“ As I hope for mercy, I can have no other notion of 
all the other governments that I see or know, but 
that they are a conspiracy of the richer sort, who, on 
pretence of managing the public, do only pursue tlieir 
private ends.” The true notion of Utopia is, however, 
that it intimates a variety of doctrines, and exhibits a 
multiplicity of projects, which the writer regards -svith 
almost every possible degree of approbation and shade 
of assent ; from the frontiers of serious and entire 
belief, through gradations of descending plausibility, 
where the lowest are scarcely more than the exer- 
cises of ingenuity, and to which some wild paradoxes 
are appended, either as a vehicle, or as an easy means 
(if necessary) of disavowing the serious intention of 
the whole of this Platonic fiction. 

It must be owned, that though one class of More’s 
successors was more susceptible of judicious admira- 
tion of the beauties of Plato and Cicero than his less 
perfectly formed taste could be, and though another 
division of them had acquired a knowledge of the 
words of the Greek language, and perception of their 
force and distinctions, for the attainment of which 
More came too early into the world, yet none would 
have been so heartily welcomed by the masters of the 
Lyceum and the Academy, as qualified to take a part 

E E 4 
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in the discussion of those grave and lofty themes 
which were freely agitated in these early nurseries of 
human reason. 

The date of the publication of Utopia would mark, 
probably, also the happiest period of its author’s life. 
He had now acquired an income equivalent to four or 
five thousand pounds sterling of our present money, 
by his own independent industry and well-earned 
character. He had leisure for the cultivation of lit- 
erature, for correspondence with his friend Erasmus, 
for keeping up an intercourse with European men of 
letters, who had already placed him in their first class, 
and for the composition of works, from which, un- 
aware of the rapid changes which were to ensue, he 
probably promised himself more fame, or at least more 
popularity, than they have procured for him. His 
affections and his temper continued to ensure the 
happiness of his home, even when his son with a wife, 
three daughters with their husbands, and a propor- 
tionable number of grandchildren, dwelt under his 
patriarchal roof. 

At the same period the general progress of Euro- 
pean literature, and the cheerful prospects of improved 
education and diffused knowledge, had filled the 
minds of More and Erasmus with delight. The ex- 
pectation of an age of pacific improvement seems to 
have prevailed among studious men in the twenty 
years which elapsed between the migration of classical 
learning across the Alps, and the rise of the religious 
dissensions stirred up by the preaching of Luther. 
“ I foresee,” says Bishop Tunstal, writing to Erasmus, 
“ that our posterity will rival the ancients in every 
sort of study ; and if they be not ungrateful, they 
will pay the greatest thanks to those who have re- 
vived these studies. Go on, and deserve well of poster- 
ity, who will never suffer the name of Erasmus to 
perish.” * Erasmus himself, two years after, expresses 
the same hopes, which, with unwonted courtesy, he 


^ Erasmi Opera, voL iii. p. 267* 
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chooses to found on the literary character of the con- 
versation in the palace of Henry VIII.: — “The 
world is recovering the use of its senses, like one 
awakened from the deepest sleep ; and yet there are 
some who cling to their old ignorance with their 
hands and feet, and will not suffer themselves to he 
torn from it.”* To Wolsey he speaks in still more 
sanguine language, mixed with the like personal com- 
pliment : — “ I see another golden age arising, if other 
rulers be animated by your spirit. Nor will posterity 
be ungrateful. This new felicity, obtained for the 
world by you, will be commemorated in immortal 
monuments by Grecian and Roman eloquence.” f 
Though the judgment of posterity in favour of kings 
and cardinals is thus confidently foretold, the writers 
do not the less betray their hope of a better age, which 
will bestow the highest honours on the promoters of 
knowledge. A better age was, in truth, to come ; 
but the time and circumstances of its appearance did 
not correspond to their sanguine hopes. An age of 
iron was to precede, in which the turbulence of re- 
formation and the obstinacy of establishment were to 
meet in long and bloody contest. 

When the storm seemed ready to break out, Eras- 
mus thought it his duty to incur the obloquy which 
always attends mediatorial counsels. “You know 
the character of the Germans, who are more easily led 
than driven. Great danger may arise, if the native 
ferocity of that people be exasperated by untimely 
severities. We see the pertinacity of Bohemia and 
the neighbouring provinces. A bloody pohcy has 
been tried without success. Other remedies must be 
employed. The hatred of Rome is fixed in the minds 
of many nations, chiefly from the rumours believed 
of the dissolute manners of that city, and from the 
immoralities of the repi’esentatives of the supreme pon- 

* Ibid. p. 321. 

t Ibid. p. 591. To this theory neither of the parties about to 
contend could hare assented ; but it is not on that account the less 
likely to be in a great measure true. 
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tiff abroad.” The uncharitableness, the turbulence, 
the hatred, the bloodshed, which followed the preach- 
ing of Luther, closed the bright visions of the two 
illustrious friends, who agreed in an ardent love of 
peace, though not without a difference in the shades 
and modifications of their pacific temper, arising from 
some dissimilarity of original character. The tender 
heart of More clung more strongly to the religion of 
his youth ; while Erasmus more anxiously apprehended 
the disturbance of his tastes and pursuits. The last 
betrays in some of his writings a temper, which might 
lead us to doubt, whether he considered the portion 
of truth which was within reach of his friend as 
equivalent to the evils attendant on the search. 

The public life of More may be said to have begun 
in the summer of 1514*, with a mission to Bruges, 
in which Tunstall, then Master of the Rolls, and 
afterwards Bishop of Durham, was his colleague, and 
of which the object was to settle some particulars re- 
lating to the commercial intercourse of England with 
the Netherlands. He was consoled for a detention, 
unexpectedly long, by the company of Tunstall, 
whom he describes f as one not only fraught with all 
learning, and severe in his life and morals, but infe- 
rior to no man as a delightful companion. On this 
mission he became acquainted with several of the 
friends of Erasmus in Flanders, where he evidently 
saw a progress in the accommodations and ornaments 
of life, to which he had been hitherto a stranger. 
With Peter Giles of Antwerp, to whom he intrusted 
the publication of Utopia by a prefatory dedication, 
he continued to be closely connected during the lives 
of both. In the year following, he was again sent to 
the Netherlands on the like mission; — the intricate 
relations of traffic between the two countries having 
given rise to a succession of disputes, in which the 

^ Records of the Common Council of London. 

•j* In a letter to Erasmus, 30tli April, ldl6. 
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determination of one case generally produced new 
complaints. 

In tlie beginning of 1516 More was made a privy- 
councillor; and from that time may be dated the 
final surrender of his own tastes for domestic life, 
and his predilections for studious leisure, to the flat- 
tering importunities of Henry YIII. “ He had re- 
solved,” says Erasmus, “ to be content with his 
private station ; but having gone on more than one 
mission abroad, the King, not discouraged by the 
unusual refusal of a pension, did not rest till he had 
drawn More into the palace. For why should I not 
say ‘ dr awn, ^ since no man ever laboured with more 
industry for admission to a court, than More to avoid 
it ? The King would scarcely ever suffer the philoso- 
pher to quit him. For if serious affairs were to be 
considered, who could give more prudent counsel ? or 
if the King’s mind was to be relaxed by cheerful con- 
versation, where could there be a more facetious 
companion ? ” * Eoper, who was an eye-witness of 
these circumstances, relates them with an agreeable 
simplicity. “ So from time to time Avas he by the 
King advanced, continuing in his singular favour and 
trusty service for twenty years. A good part thereof 
used the King, upon holidays, when he had done his 
own devotion, to send for him ; and there, sometimes 
in matters of astronomy, geometry, divinity, and 
such other faculties, and sometimes on his worldly 
affairs, to converse with him. And other whiles in 
the night would he have him up into the leads, there 
to consider with him the diversities, courses, motions, 
and operations of the stars and planets. And be- 
cause he was of a pleasant disposition, it pleased the 
King and Queen after the council had supped at the 
time of their own {i. e. the royal) supper, to call for 
him to be merry Avith them.” What Roper adds 
could not have been discovered by a less near ob- 


* EiYasmus, Op. vol, iii. p. 476. 
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server, and would scarcely be credited upon less 
authority : “ When them he perceived so much in 
his talk to delight, that he could not once in a month 
get leave to go home to his wife and children (whose 
company he most desired), he, much mishking this 
restraint on his liberty, began thereupon somewhat 
to dissemble his nature, and so by little and little 
from his former mirth to disuse himself, that he was 
of them from thenceforth, at such seasons, no more 
so ordinarily sent for.” * To his retirement at Chelsea, 
however, the King followed him. “ He used of a par- 
ticular love to come of a sudden to Chelsea, and 
leaning on his shoulder, to talk with him of secret 
counsel in his garden, yea, and to dine mth him 
upon no inviting.” f The taste for More’s conver- 
sation, and the eagerness for his company thus dis- 
played, would be creditable to the King, if his be- 
haviour in after time had not converted them into 
the strongest proofs of utter depravity. Even in 
Henry’s favour there was somewhat tyrannical ; and 
his very friendship was dictatorial and self-willed. 
It was reserved for him afterwards to exhibit the 
singular, and perhaps solitary, example of a man 
unsoftened by the recollection of a communion of 
counsels, of studies, of amusements, of social plea- 
sures Avith such a companion. In the moments of 
Henry’s partiality, the sagacity of More Avas not so 
utterly blinded by his good-nature, that he did not 
in some degree penetrate into the true character of 
these caresses from a beast of prey. “When I saw 
the King,” says his son-in-law, “ walking with him for 
an hour, holding his arm about his neck, I rejoiced, 
and said to Sir Thomas, how happy he was whom the 
King had so familiarly entertained, as I had never seen 
him to do to any one before, except Cardinal Wolsey. 

‘ I thank our Lord, son,’ said he, ‘ I find his grace my 
very good loi’d indeed, and I believe he doth as sin- 
gularly favour me as any other subject within this 

^ Roper, p. 12. 


f More, p. 49. 
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realm: howbeit, son Roper, I may tell thee, I have 
no cause to be proud thereof; for if my head would 
win him a castle in France, when there was war be- 
tween us, it should not fail to go.’ ” * 

An edition of Utopia had been printed incorrectly, 
perhaps clandestinely, at Paris; but, in 1518, Eras- 
mus’s friend and printer, Froben, brought out a cor- 
rect one at Basle, the publication of which had been 
retarded by the expectation of a preface from Budseus, 
the restorer of Greek learning in France, and pro- 
bably the most critical scholar in that province of 
literatui’e on the north of the Alps. The book was 
received with loud applause by the scholars of France 
and Germany. Erasmus in confidence observed to an 
intimate friend, that the second book having been 
written before the first, had occasioned some disorder 
and inequality of style ; but he particularly praised its 
novelty and originality, and its keen satire on the 
vices and absurdities of Europe. 

So important was the office of under-sheriff then 
held to be, that More did not resign it till the 23d of 
July, 1519 f, though he had in the intermediate time 
served the public in stations of trust and honour. In 
1521 he was knighted, and raised to the office of 
treasurer of the exchequer J, a station in some 

* Roper, pp. 21, 22. Compare this insight into Henrj^s character 
with a declaration post of an opposite nature, though borrowed also 
from castles and towns, made hj Charles V. when he heard of 
More’s murder. 

t Records of the City of London. 

j Est quod Moro gratuleris ; nam Rex hunc nec amhientem 7iec 
Jlagitmitem munere magnifieo lionestavit, addito salario nequaquam 
penitendo : est enim principi suo a thesauris. . . Nec hoc conten- 
tus, equitis aurati dignitatem adjecit, — Erasmus, Op. vol. hi. 
p.378. 

Then died Master Weston, treasurer of the exchequer, whose 
otEce the King of his oion accord^ without any asking^ freely gave 
unto Sir Thomas More.” — -Roper, 13. 

The minute verbal coincidences which often occur between 
Erasmus and Roper, cannot be explained otherwise than by the 
probable supposition, that copies or originals of the correspondence 
between More and Erasmus were preserved by Roper after the 
death of the former. 
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respects the same with that of chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, who at present is on his appointment desig- 
nated by the additional name of under-treasurer. 
It is a minute, but somewhat remarkable, stroke in 
the picture of manners, that the honour of knighthood 
should be spoken of by Erasmus, if not as of superior 
dignity to so important an office, at least as observably 
adding to its consequence. 

From 1517 to 1522, More was employed at various 
times at Bruges, in missions like his first to the 
Flemish goveimment, or at Calais in watching and 
conciliating- Francis I., with whom Henry and Wolsey 
long thought it convenient to keep up friendly appear- 
ances. To trace the date of More’s reluctant journeys 
in the course of the uninteresting attempts of poli- 
ticians on both sides to gain or dupe each other, would 
be vain, without some outline of the negotiations in 
which he was employed, and repulsive to most 
readers, even if the enquiry promised a better chance 
of a successful result. Wolsey appears to have occa- 
sionally appointed commissioners to conduct his own 
affairs, as well as those of his mastei-, at Calais. At 
this place they could receive instructions from London 
with the greatest rapidity, and it was easy to manage 
negotiations, and to shift them speedily, with Brussels 
and Paris ; with the additional advantage, that it might 
be somewhat easier to conceal from each one in turn 
of those jealous courts the secret dealings of his em- 
ployers with the other, than if the despatches had 
been sent directly from London to the place of their 
destination. Of this commission More was once at 
least an unwilling member. Erasmus, in a letter to 
Peter Giles on the 15th of November, 1518, says, 
“ More is still at Calais, of which he is heartily tired. 
He lives with great expense, and is engaged in busi- 
ness most odious to him. Such are the rewards re- 
served by kings for their favourites.”* Two years 
afterwards, More writes more bitterly to Erasmus, of 


^ Op. vol. iii. p. 357. 
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his own residence and occupations. “ I approve your 
determination never to be involved in the busy trifling 
of princes; from which, as you love me, you must 
Avish that I were extricated. You cannot imagine 
how painfully I feel myself plunged in them, for 
nothing can be more odious to me than this legation. 
I am here banished to a petty sea-port, of which the 
air and the earth are equally disagreeable to me. 
Abhorrent as I am by nature from strife, even when 
it is profitable, as at home, you may judge how weari- 
some it is here where it is attended by loss.”* On 
one of his missions, — that of the summer 1619, More 
had harboured hopes of being consoled by seeing 
Erasmus at Calais, for all the tiresome pageantry, 
selfish scuffles, and paltry frauds, which he was to 
witness at the congress of kingsf, where he could 
find little to alter those splenetic views of coui’ts, 
which his disappointed benevolence breathed in Utopia. 
Wolsey tmce visited Calais during the residence of 
More, who appears to have then had a weight in 
council, and a place in the royal favour, second only 
to those of the cardinal. 

In 1523 1, a parliament was held in the middle of 
April, at Westminster, in which More took a part so 
honourable to his memory, that though it has been 
already mentioned when touching on his eloquence, it 
cannot be so shortly passed over here, because it was 
one of those signal acts of his life which bears on 
it the stamp of his character. Sir John, his father, 
in spite of very advanced age, had been named at the 
beginning of this parliament one of “ the triers of pe- 
titions from Gascony,” — an office of which the duties 
had become nominal, but which still retained its ancient 
dignity; while of the House of Commons, Sir Thomas 
himself was chosen to be the speaker. He excused him- 
self, as usual, on the ground of alleged disability; but 

^ Op. voL iii. p. 589. 

t Ibid. From the dates of the following letters of Erasmus, it 
appears that the hopes of More were disappointed. 

X 14Hen. VIIL 
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liis excuse was justly pronounced to be inadmissible. 
The Journals of Parliament are lost, or at least have 
not been printed ; and the Rolls exhibit only a short 
account of what occurred, which is necessarily an 
unsatisfactory substitute for the deficient Journals. 
But as the matter personally concerns Sir Thomas 
More, and as the account of it given by his son in- 
law, then an inmate in his house, agrees with the 
abridgment of the EoUs, as far as the latter goes, it 
has been thought proper in this place to insert the 
very words of Roper’s narrative. It may be reason- 
ably conjectured that the speeches of More were 
copied from his manuscript by his pious son-in-law.* 
— “ Sith I perceive, most redoubted sovereign, that it 
standeth not with your pleasure to reform this elec- 
tion, and cause it to be changed, but have, by the 
mouth of the most reverend father in God the legate, 
your highness’s chancellor, thereunto given your most 
royal assent, and have of your benignity determined 
far above that I may bear for this office to repute me 
meet, rather than that you should seem to impute 
unto your commons that they had unmeetly chosen, 
I am ready obediently to conform myself to the 
accomplishment of your highness’s pleasure and com- 
mandment. In most humble wise I beseech your 
majesty, that I may make to you two lowly petitions ; 
— the one privately concerning myself, the other the 
whole assembly of your commons’ house. For my- 
self, most gracious sovereign, that if it mishap me in 
any thing hereafter, that is, on the behalf of your 
commons in your high presence to be declared, to 
mistake my message, and in lack of good utterance 

* This conjecture is almost raised above that name by what 
precedes. Sir Thomas More made an oration, not now extant, 
to the king’s highness, for his discharge from the speakership, 
whereunto when the King would not consent, the speaker spoke to 
his grace in form following.”'— It cannot be doubted, without in- 
justice to the honest and amiable biographer, that he would have 
his readers to understand that the original of the speeches, which 
actually follow, were in his hands. 
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by my mishearsal to prevent or impair their prudent 
instructions, that it may then like your most noble 
majesty to give me leave to repair again unto the 
commons’ house, and to confer with them and take 
their advice what things I shall on their behalf utter 
and speak before your royal grace. 

“ Mine other humble request, most excellent prince, 
is this : forasmuch as there be of your commons here 
by your high commandment assembled for your par- 
liament, a great number which are after the accus- 
tomed manner appointed in the commons’ house to 
heal and advise of the common affairs among them- 
selves apart ; and albeit, most dear liege lord, that 
according to your most prudent advice, by your ho- 
nourable writs every where declared, there hath been 
as due diligence used in sending up to your high- 
ness’s court of parliament the most discreet persons 
out of every quarter that men could esteem meet 
thereunto ; whereby it is not to be doubted but that 
there is a very substantial assembly of right wise, 
meet, and politique persons : yet, most victorious 
prince, sith among so many wise men, neither is 
every man wise alike, nor among so many alike well 
witted, every man weU spoken ; and it often happeth 
that as much folly is uttered with painted polished 
speech, so many boisterous and rude in language give 
right substantial counsel ; and sith also in matters of 
great importance, the mind is often so occupied in 
the matter, that a man rather studieth what to say 
than how ; by reason whereof the wisest man and 
best spoken in a whole country fortuneth, when his 
mind is fervent in the matter, somewhat to speak in 
such wise as he would afterwards wish to have been 
uttered otherwise, and yet no worse will had when he 
spake it than he had when he would so gladly change 
it; therefore, most gracious sovereign, considering 
that in your high court of parliament is nothing 
treated but matter of weight and importance con- 
cerning your realm, and your own royal estate, it 
could not fail to put to silence from the giving of 

VOL. I. EE 
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their advice and counsel many of your discreet eom- 
mons, to the great hindrance of your common atfairs, 
unless every one of your commons were utterly dis- 
charged from all doubt and fear how any thing that it 
should happen them to speak, should happen of your 
highness to be taken. And in this point, though your 
well-known and proved benignity putteth every man in 
good hope ; yet such is the weight of the matter, such 
is the reverend dread that the timorous hearts of your 
natural subjects conceive towards your highness, our 
most redoubted king and undoubted sovereign, that 
they cannot in this point find themselves satisfied, 
except your gracious bounty therein declared put 
away the scruple of their timorous minds, and put 
them out of doubt. It may therefore like your most 
abundant grace to give to all your commons here 
assembled your most gracious licence and pardon 
freely, without doubt of your dreadful displeasure, 
every man to discharge his conscience, and boldly in 
every thing incident among us to declare his advice; 
and whatsoever happeneth any man to say, that it 
may like your noble majesty, of your inestimable 
goodness, to take all in good part, interpreting every 
man’s words, how uncunningly soever they may be 
couched, to proceed yet of good zeal towards the profit 
of your realm, and honour of your royal person ; and 
the prosperous estate and preservation whereof, most 
excellent sovereign, is the thing which we all, your 
majesty’s humble loving subjects, according to the 
most bounden duty of our natural allegiance,- most 
highly desire and pray for.” 

This speech, the substance of which is in the EoUs 
denominated “ the protest,” is conformable to former 
usage, and the model of speeches made since that time 
in the like circumstances. What follows is more 
singular, and not easily reconciled with the intimate 
connection then subsisting between the speaker and 
the government, especially with the cardinal : — 

“At this parliament Cardinal Wolsey found himself 
much aggrieved with the burgesses thereof ; for that 
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nothing was so soon done or spoken therein, but that 
it was immediately blown abroad in every alehouse. 
It fortuned at that parliament a very great subsidy to 
be demanded, which the cardinal, fearing would not 
pass the commons’ house, determined, for the further- 
ance thereof, to be there present himself. Before 
where coming, after long debating there, whether it 
was better but with a few of his lords, as the most 
opinion of the house was, or with his whole train 
royally to receive him ; ‘ Masters,’ quoth sir Thomas 
More, ‘forasmuch as my lord car^nal lately, ye wot 
well, laid to our charge the lightness of our tongues 
for things uttered out of this house, it shall not in my 
mind be amiss to receive him with all his pomp, with 
his maces, his pillars, his poll-axes, his hat, and great 
seal too ; to the intent, that if he find the like fault 
with us hereafter, we may be the bolder from our- 
selves to lay the blame on those whom his grace 
bringeth here with him.’ Whereunto the house 
wholly agreeing, he was received accordingly. Where 
after he had by a solemn oration, by many reasons, 
proved how necessary it was the demand then moved 
to be granted, and farther showed that less would not 
serve to maintain the prince’s purpose; he seeing the 
company sitting still silent, and thereunto nothing 
answering, and, contrary to his expectation, showing 
in themselves towards his request no towardness of 
inchnation, said to them, ‘ Masters, you have many 
wise and learned men amongst you, and sith I am 
from the king’s own person sent hitherto unto you, to 
the preservation of yourselves and of all the realm, I 
think it meet you give me some reasonable answer.’ 
Whereat every man holding his peace, then began to 
speak to one Master Marney, afterwards lord Marney ; 
‘How say you,’ quoth he, ‘Master Marney?’ who 
making him no answer neither, he severally asked the 
same question of divers others, accounted the wisest 
of the company; to whom, when none of them all 
would give so much as one word, being agreed be- 
fore, as the custom was, to give answer by their 

E F 2 
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speaker ; ‘ Masters,’ quoth the cardinal, ‘ unless it he 
the manner of your house, as of likelihood it is, by 
the mouth of your speaker, whom you have chosen 
for trusty and wise (as indeed he is), in such cases to 
utter your minds, here is, without doubt, a marvel- 
lously obstinate silence and thereupon he required 
answer of Mr. Speaker ; who first reverently, on his 
knees, excusing the silence of the house, abashed at 
the presence of so noble a personage, able to amaze 
the wisest and best learned in a realm, and then, 
by many probable arguments, proving that for them 
to make answer was neither expedient nor agreeable 
with the ancient liberty of the house, in conclusion for 
himself, showed, that though they had all with their 
voices trusted him, yet except every one of them could 
put into his own head their several wits, he alone in so 
weighty a matter was unmeet to make his grace answer. 
Whereupon the cardinal, displeased with Sir Thomas 
More, that had not in this parliament in all things 
satisfied his desire, suddenly arose and departed.” * 

This passage deserves attention as a specimen of 
the mild independence and quiet steadiness of More’s 
character, and also as a pi'oof how he perceived the 
strength which the commons had gained by the power 
of the purse, which was daily and silently growing, 
and which could be disturbed only by such an unsea- 
sonable show of an immature authority as might too 
soon have roused the crown to resistance. It is one 
among many instances of the progress of the influence 
of parliaments in the midst of their apparently indis- 
criminate submission, and it affords a pregnant proof 
that we must not estimate the spirit of our forefathers 
by the humility of their demeanour. 

The reader will observe how nearly the example of 
More was followed by a succeeding speaker, compara- 
tively of no distinction, but in circumstances far more 
memorable, in the answer of Lenthall to Charles I., 
when that unfortunate prince came to the House of 


* Eoper, pp. 13 — 21. 
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Gommons to arrest the five members of that assembly, 
who had incurred his displeasure. 

There is another point from which these early 
reports of parliamentary speeches may be viewed, and 
from which it is curious to consider them. They 
belong to that critical moment in the history of our 
language when it was forming a prose style, — a writ- 
ten diction adapted to grave and important occasions. 
In the passage just quoted, there are about twenty 
words and phrases (some of them, it is true, used 
more than once) which would not now be employed. 
Some of them are shades, such as “lowly,” Avhere we 
say “humble;” “company,” for “ a house of parlia- 
ment ; ” “ simpleness,” for “ simplicity,” with a deeper 
tinge of folly than the single word now ever has ; 
“ right,” then used as a general sign of the superlative, 
where we say “very,” or “ most reverend,” for 
“ reverent,” or “ reverential.” “ If it mishap me,” if 
it should so happen, “ to mishap in me,” “ it often 
happeth,” are instances of the employment of the verb 
“ hap ” for happen, or of a conjugation of the former, 
which has fallen into irrecoverable disuse. A phrase 
was then so frequent as to become, mdeed, the estab- 
lished mode of commencing an address to a superior, 
in which the old usage was, “ It may like,” or “ It may 
please your Majesty,” where modeim language abso- 
lutely requires us to say, “ May it please,” by a slight 
inversion of the words retained, hut with the exclu- 
sion of the word “like” in that combination. “ Let” 
is used for “ hinder,” as is still the case in some public 
forms, and in the excellent version of the Scriptures. 
“Well Avitted ” is a happy phrase lost to the language 
except on familiar occasions Avith a smile, or by a 
master in the art of combining words. Perhaps “ en- 
able me,” for “give me by your countenance the 
ability Avhich I have not,” is the only phrase Avhich 
savours of aAvkAvardness or of harsh efiect in the ex- 
cellent speaker. The whole passage is a remarkable 
example of the almost imperceptible differences Avhich 
mark various stages in the progress of a language. 

F F 3 - ; 
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In several of the above instances we see a sort of con- 
test for admission into the language between two 
phrases extremely similar, and yet a victory which 
excluded one of them as rigidly as if the distinction 
had been very wide. Every case where subsequent 
usage has altered or rejected words and phrases must 
be regarded as a sort of national verdict, which is 
necessarily followed by their disfranchisement. They 
have no longer any claim on the English language, 
other than that which may be possessed by aU alien 
suppliants for naturahzation. Such examples should 
warn a writer, desirous to be lastingly read, of the 
danger which attends new words, or very new accep- 
tations of those which are established, or even of 
attempts to revive those which are altogether super- 
annuated. They show in the clearest light that the 
learned and the vulgar parts of language, being those 
which are most liable to change, are unfit materials 
for a durable style; and they teach us to look to those 
words which form the far larger portion of ancient as 
well as of modern language,— that “ well of English 
undefiled,” which has been happily resorted to from 
More to Oowper, as being proved by the unimpeach- 
able evidence of that long usage to fit the rest of our 
speech more perfectly, and to flow more easily, clearly, 
and sweetly, in our composition. 

Erasmus tells us that Wolsey rather feared than 
liked More. When the short session of parliament 
was closed, Wolsey, in his gallery of Whitehall, said 
to More, “I wish to God you had been at Eome, 
Mr. More, when I made you speaker.” — “Your Grace 
not offended, so would I too, my lord,” replied Sir 
Thomas; “for then should I have seen the place I 
long have desired to visit.”* More turned the con- 
versation by saying that he liked this gallery better 
than the cardinal’s at Hampton Court. But the 
latter secretly brooded over his revenge, which he 
afterwards tried to gratify by banishing More, under 

* Roper, p. 20. 
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the name of an ambassador to Spain. He tried to 
etfect his purpose by magnifying the learning and 
wisdom of More, his peculiar fitness for a conciliatory 
adjustment of the difficult matters which were at 
issue between the King and his kinsman the Emperor. 
The King suggested this proposal to More, who, con- 
sidering the unsuitableness of the Spanish climate to 
his constitution, and perhaps suspecting Wolsey of 
sinister purposes, earnestly besought Henry not to 
send his faithful servant to his grave. The King, 
who also suspected Wolsey of being actuated by 
jealousy, answered, “ It is not ' our meaning, Mr. 
More, to do you any hurt ; but to do you good we 
should be glad ; we shall therefore employ you other- 
wise.” * More could boast that he had never asked 
the King the value of a penny for himself, when on 
the 25th of December, 1525t, the king appointed him 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, as successor of 
Sir Anthony Wingfield — an office of dignity and 
profit, which he continued to hold for nearly three 
years. 

In the summer of 1527, Wolsey went on his mag- 
nificent embassy to France, in which More and other 
officers of state were joined with him. On this 
occasion the main, though secret object of Henry was 
to pave the way for a divorce from Queen Catharine, 
with a view to a marriage with Anne Boleyn, a 
young beauty who had been bred at the French 


* More, p. 53. with a small variation, 

•j* Such is the information which I have received from the re- 
cords in the Tower. The accurate writer of the article on More, 
in the Biographia Britannica, is perplexed bj finding Sir Thomas 
Moi'e, chancellor of the duchy, as one of the negotiatoi's of a treaty 
in August, 1526, which seems to the winter in the Biographia to 
bring down the death of Wingfield to near that time ; he being 
on all sides acknowledged to be More’s immediate predecessoi'. 
But there is no difiiculty, unless we needlessly assume that the 
negotiation with which Wingfield was concerned related to the 
same treaty which More concluded. On the contrary, the first 
appears to have been a treaty with Spain; the last a treaty with 
France. 

F F 4 
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court, where her father, Sir Thomas Boleyn, created 
Earl of Wiltshire, had been repeatedly ambassador. 

On their journey to the coast, Wolsey sounded 
Archbishop Wareham and Bishop Fisher on the im- 
portant secret with which he was intrusted. Ware- 
ham, an estimable and amiable prelate, appears to 
have intimated that his opinion was favourable to 
Henry’s pursuit of a divorce.* Fisher, bishop of 
Rochester, an aged and upright man, promised Wol- 
sey that he would do or say nothing in the matter, 
nor in any way counsel the Queen, except what stood 
with Henry’s pleasure ; “ for,” said he, “ though she 
be queen of this realm, yet he acknowledgeth you to 
be his sovereign lordf as if the rank or authority 
of the parties had any concern with the duty of 
honestly giving counsel where it is given at all. The ' 
overbearing deportment of Wolsey probably over- 
awed both these good prelates : he understood them 
in the manner most suitable to his purpose ; and, 
confident that he should by some means finally gain 
them, he probably coloured very highly their lan- 
guage in his communication to Henry, whom he had 
himself just before displeased by unexpected scruples. 

It was generally believed by their contemporaries 
that More and Fisher had corrected the manuscript 
of Henry’s answer to Luther ; while it is certain that 
the propensity of the King to theological discussions 
constituted one of the links of his intimacy with the 
former. As More’s writings against the Lutherans 
were of great note in his own time, and as they were 
probably those of his works on which he exerted the 
most acuteness, and employed most knowledge, it 
would be wrong to omit all mention of them in an 
estimate of his mind, or as proofs of his disposition. 

^ State Papers, Hen. VIII, vol. i. p. 196. Wolsey^s words are,^ — 
He expressly affirmed, that however displeasantly the queen took 
this matter, yet the truth and judgment of the law must take place. 
I have instructed him how he shall order himself if the queen shall 
demand his counsel, which he promises me to follow.” 

f State Papers, Hen. VIII. vol. i. p. 168 . 
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They contain many anecdotes which throw consider- 
able light on our ecclesiastical history during the 
first prosecution of the Protestants, or, as they were 
then called, Lutherans, under the old statutes against 
Lollards, during the period which extended from 
1520 to 1532 ; and they do not seem to have been 
enough examined with that view by the historians of 
the Church. 

Legal responsibility, in a well-constituted common- 
wealth, reaches to all the avowed advisers of the 
government, and to all those whose concurrence is 
necessary to the validity of its commands : but moral 
responsibility is usually or chiefly confined to the 
actual authors of each particular measure. It is true, 
that when a government has attained a state of more 
than usual regularity, the feelings of mankind be- 
come so well adapted to it, that men are held to be 
even morally responsible for sanctioning, by a base 
continuance in office, the bad policy which may be 
known not to originate with themselves. These re- 
finements were, however, unknown in the reign of 
Henry VIII. The administration was then carried 
on under the personal direction of the monarch, who 
generally admitted one confidential servant only into 
his most secret counsels ; and all the other ministers, 
whatever their rank might be, commonly confined 
their attention to the business of their own offices, or 
to the execution of special commands intrusted to 
them. This system was probably carried to its ut- 
most height under so self-willed a prince as Henry, 
and by so domineering a minister as Wolsey. Al- 
though there can be no doubt that More, as a privy- 
councillor, attended and co-operated at the examina^ 
tion of the unfortunate Lutherans, his conduct in 
that respect was regarded by his contemporaries as 
little more than the enforcement of orders which he 
could not lawfully decline to obey. The opinion that 
a minister who disapproves measures which he cannot 
control is bound to resign his office, is of very 
modern origin, and still not universally entertained, 
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especially if fidelity to a party be not called in to its 
aid. In the time of Henry, he was not thought even 
entitled to resign. The fact of More’s attendance, 
indeed, appears in his controversial writings, espe- 
cially by his answer to Tyndal. It is not equitable to 
treat him as effectively and morally, as well as legally, 
answerable for measures of state, till the removal of 
Wolsey, and the delivery of the great seal into his 
own hands. The injustice of considering these trans- 
actions in any other light appears from the circum- 
stance, that though he was joined with Wolsey in the 
splendid embassy to France in 1527, there is no 
reason to suppose that More was intrusted with the 
secret and main purpose of the embassy, — that of 
facilitating a divorce and a second marriage. His 
responsibility, in its most important and only prac- 
tical part, must be contracted to the short time which 
extends from the 25th of October, 1529, when he was 
appointed chancellor, to the 16th of May, 1532, when 
he was removed from his office, not much more than 
two years and a half.* Even after confining it to 
these narrow limits, it must be remembered, that he 
found the system of persecution established, and its 
machinery in a state of activity. The prelates, like 
most other prelates in Europe, did their part in con- 
victing the Protestants of Lollardy in the spiritual 
courts, which were the competent tribunals for trying 
that offence. Our means of determining what exe- 
cutions for Lollardy (if any) took place when More 
had a decisive ascendant in the royal councils, are 
very imperfect. If it were certain that he was the 
adviser of such executions, it would only foUow that 
he executed one part of the criminal law, without 
approving it, as succeeding judges have certainly 
done in cases of fraud and theft; — where they no 
more approved the punishment of death than the 
author of Utopia might have done in its application 
to heresy. If the progress of civilisation be not 

* Records in the Tower, 
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checked, we seem not far from the period when such 
capital punishments will appear as little consistent 
with humanity, and indeed Avith justice, as the burn- 
ing of heretics now appears to us- More himself de- 
precates an appeal to his writings and those of his 
friend Erasmus, innocently intended by themselves, 
but abused by incendiaries to inflame the fury of the 
ignorant multitude.* “ Men,” says he (alluding evi- 
dently to Utopia), “ caimot almost now speak of such 
things insomuch as in play, but that such evil hearers 
were a great deal the worse.” “ I would not now 
translate the Moria of Erasmus, — even some works 
that I myself have written ere this, into English, 
albeit there be none harm therein.” It is evident 
that the two philosophers deeply felt the injustice of 
citing against them, as a proof of inconsistency, that 
they departed from the pleasantries, the gay dreams, 
—at most the fond speculations, of their early days, 
when they saw these harmless visions turned into 
weapons of destruction in the blood-stained hands of 
the boors of Saxony, and of the ferocious fanatics of 
Munster. The virtuous love of peace might be more 
prevalent in More ; the Epicurean desire of personal 
ease predominated more in Erasmus : but both were, 
doubtless from commendable or excusable causes, in- 
censed against those odious disciples, who now, “ with 
no friendly voice,” invoked their authority against 
themselves. 

If, however, we examine the question on the grounds 
of positive testimony, it is impossible to appeal to a 
Avitness of more weight than Erasmus. “ It is,” said 
he, “ a sufficient proof of his clemency, that while he 
was chancellor no man was put to death for these 
pestilent dogmas, while so many have sufiered capital 
punishment for them in France, in Germany, and in 
the Netherlands.” f The only charges against him 

* More’s Answer to Tyndal, part i. p. 12^. (Printed by John 
Rastell, 1532.) 

f Op. voL iii, p. 1811 . 
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on this subject, which are adverted to by himself, 
relate to minor severities ; but as these may be marks 
of more cruelty than the infliction of death, let us 
listen on this subject to the words of the merciful 
and righteous man* : “ Divers of them have said that 
of such as were in my house when I was chancellor, 
I used to examine them with torments, causing them 
to be bound to a tree in my garden, and there piteously 
beaten. Except their sure keeping, I never did else 
cause any such thing to be done unto any of the 
heretics in all my life, except only twain : cne was a 
child and a servant of mine in mine own house, whom 
his father, ere he came to me, had nursed up in such 
matters, and set him to attend upon George Jay. 
This Jay did teach the child his ungracious heresy 
against the blessed sacrament of the altar ; which 
heresy this child in my house began to teach another 
child. And upon that point I caused a servant of 
mine to strip him like a child before mine household, 
for amendment of himself and ensample of others.” 
“ Another was one who, after he had fallen into these 
frantic heresies, soon fell into plain open frensy -. albeit 
that he had been in Bedlam, and afterwards by beat- 
ing and correction gathered his remembrance f; being 
therefore set at liberty, his old frensies fell again into 
his head. Being informed of his relapse, I caused 
him to be taken by the constables and bounden to a 
tree in the street before the whole town, and there 
striped him till he waxed weary. Verily, God be 
thanked, I hear no harm of him now. And of aU 
who ever came in my hand for heresy, as help me 
God, else had never any of them any stripe or stroke 
given them, so much as a fillip in the forehead." % 

This statement, so minute, so capable of easy con- 
futation, if in any part false, was made public after 
his fall from power, when he was surrounded by 
enemies, and could have no friends but the generous. 

* More's Apology, chap. 86. 

f Such was then the mode of curing insanity I 

I Apology, chap. 36. 
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It relates circumstances of public notoriety, or at 
least so known to all his own household (from which 
it appears that Protestant servants were not excluded), 
which it would have been rather a proof of insanity 
than of imprudence to have alleged in his defence, if 
they had not been indisputably and confessedly true. 
Wherever he touches this subject, there is a quietness 
and a circumstantiality, which are among the least 
equivocal marks of a man who adheres to the temper 
most favourable to the truth, because he is conscious 
that the truth is favourable to him.* Without rely- 
ing, therefore, on the character of More for probity 
and veracity (which it is derogatory to him to employ 
for such a purpose), the evidence of his humanity 
having prevailed over his opinion decisively outweighs 
the little positive testimony produced against him. 
The charge against More rests originally on Fox 
alone, from whom it is copied by Burnet, and with 
considerable hesitation by Strype. But the honest 
martyrologist writes too inaccurately to be a weighty 
witness in this case ; for he tells us that Firth was 
put to death in June 1533, and yet imputes it to 
More, who had resigned his office a year before. In 
the case of James Baynharn, he only says that the 
accused was chained to two posts for two nights in 
More’s house, at some un-specified distance of time 
before his execution. 

Burnet, in mentioning the extreme toleration taught 
in Utopia, truly observes, that if More had died at 
the time of its publication, “ he would have been 

* There is a remarkable instance of this observation in More's 
Dialogue, book iii. chap, xvi., where he tells, with some prolixity, 
the story of Richard Dunn, who was found dead, and hanging in 
the Lollard's Tower. The only part taken by More in this affair 
was his share as a privy councillor in the inquiry, whether Dunn 
hanged himself, or was murdered and then hanged up by the Bishop 
of London’s chancellor. The evidence to prove that the death 
could not be suicide, was as absurd as the story of the bishop's 
chancellor was improbable. He was afterwards, however, con- 
victed by a juiy, but pardoned, it should seem rightly, by the 
King. 
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reckoned among those who only wanted a fit oppor- 
tunity of declaring themselves openly for a refoi’ma- 
tion.”* The same sincere and upright writer was 
too zealous for an historian, when he added : — 
“ When More was raised to the chief post in the 
ministry, he became a persecutor even to blood, and 
defiled those hands which were never polluted with 
bribes.” In excuse for the total silence of the honest 
bishop respecting the opposite testimony of More 
himself (of whom Burnet speaks even then with re- 
verence), the reader must be reminded that the third 
volume of the History of the Eeformation was written 
in the old age of the Bishop of Sahsbury, thirty years 
after those more laborious researches, which attended 
the composition of the two former volumes, and under 
the influence of those animosities against the Roman 
Catholic Church, which the conspiracy of Queen 
Anne’s last ministers against the Revolution had re- 
vived with more than their youthful vigour. It must 
be owned that he from the commencement acquiesced 
too lightly in the aUegations of Fox ; and it is certain, 
that if the fact, however deplorable, had been better 
proved, yet in that age it would not have warranted 
such asperity of condemnation. f 

The date of the work in which More denies the 
charge, and challenges his accusers to produce their 
proofs, would have roused the attention of Burnet if 
he had read it. This book,* entitled “ The Apology of 
Sir Thomas More,” was written in 1533, “ after he had 

* History of tlie Reformation (Loud. 1820.), vol. iii. parti, p. 45. 

I The change of opinion in Erasmus, and the less remarkable 
change of More in the same respect, is somewhat excused by the 
excesses and disorders which followed the Eeformation. “To 
believe,” says Bayle, “ that the church required reformation, and 
to approve a particular manner of reforming it, are two very dif- 
ferent things. To blame the opponents of refoi’mation, and to 
disapprove the conduct of the reformers, are two things very com- 
patible. A man may then imitate Erasmus, without being an 
apostate or a traitor.” — ^Dictionary, art. Castellan. These are po- 
sitions too reasonable to be practically believed, at the time when 
their adoption would be most useful. 
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given over the office of lord chancellor,” and when he 
was in daily expectation of being committed to the 
Tower. Defenceless and obnoxious as he then was, 
no man was hardy enough to dispute his truth. Fox 
was the first who, thirty years afterwards, ventured 
to oppose it in a vague statement, which we know to 
be in some respects inaccurate ; and on this slender 
authority alone has rested such an imj)utation on the 
veracity of the most sincere of men. Whoever reads 
the Apology will perceive, from the melancholy inge- 
nuousness with which he speaks of the growing un- 
popularity of his religion in the court and country, 
that he could not have hoped to escape exposure, if it 
had been then possible to question his declaration.* 

On the whole, then, More must not only be ab- 
solved; but when we consider that his administration 
occurred during a hot paroxysm of persecution, —that 
intolerance was the creed of his age, —that he himself, 
in his days of compliance and ambition, had been 
drawn over to it as a theory,— that he was filled with 
alarm and horror by the excesses of the heretical 
insurgents in Germany, we must pronounce him, 
by his abstinence from any practical share in it, to 
have given stronger proofs than any other man, of a 
repugnance to that execrable practice, founded on the 
unshaken basis of his natural humanityi 

The fourth book of the Dialogue f exhibits a lively 
picture of the horror with which the excesses of the 
Reformers had filled the mind of this good man, whose 
justice and even humanity were disturbed, so far at 
least as to betray him into a bitterness of language 
and harshness of opinion foreign from his general 
temper. The events themselves are, it must be owned, 

^ 111 the Apology, More states that four-tenths of the people 
were iinahle to read ; — pi'obahlj an overrated estimate of the 
number of readers. 

I Dialogue of Sir Thomas More, touching the pestilent sect of 
Luther, composed and published when he was chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaster, but newly by the said Sir T. More, 

chancellor of England,” 1530. 
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sufficient to provoke the meekest, — to appal the 
firmest of men. “The temporal lords,” he tells us, 
“ were glad to hear the cry against the clergy; the 
people were glad to hear it against the clergy and the 
lords too. They rebelled first against an abbot, and 
after against a bishop, wherewith the temporal lords 
had good game and sport, and dissembled the matter, 
gaping after the lands of the spirituality, till they had. 
almost played, as .®sop telleth of the dog, which, to 
snatch at the shadow of the cheese in the water, let 
fall and lost the cheese which he bare in his mouth. 
The uplandish Lutherans set upon the temporal lords : 
they slew 70,000 Lutherans in one summer, and sub- 
dued the remnant in that part of Almayne into a right 
miserable servitude. Of this sect was the great part* 
of those ungracious people Avhich of late entered Rome 
with the Duke of Bourbon.” The descidption of the 
horrible crimes perpetrated on that occasion is so dis- 
gusting in some of its particulars, as to be unfit for 
the decency of historical narrative. One specimen will 
suffice, which, considering the constant intercourse 
between England and Rome, is not unlikely to have 
been related to More by an eye-witness: — “Some 
took children and bound them to torches, and brought 
them gradually nearer to the fire to be roasted, while 
the fathers and mothers were looking on, and then 
began to speak of a price for the sparing of the child- 
ren; asking first 100 ducats, then fifty, then forty, 
then at last offered to take twain : after they had 
taken the last ducat from the father, then would they 
let the child roast to death.” This wickedness (More 
contended) was the fruit of Luther’s doctrine of pre- 
destination ; “ for what good deed can a man study or 
labour to do, who believeth Luther, that he hath no 
free will of his own.”f “ If the world wmre not near 
an end, and the fervour of devotion almost quenched, it 
could never have come to pass that so many people 

^ A violent exaggeration, f Dialogue, book iv. cliap. 8. 
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should fall to the follovnug of so beastly a sect.” He 
urges at very great length, and mth great ability, the 
tendency of belief in destiny to overthrow morality ; 
and represents it as an opinion of which, on account 
of its incompatibility with the order of society, the 
civil magistrate may lawfully punish the promulga- 
tion ; little aware how decisively experience was about 
to confute such reasoning, however specious, by the 
examples of nations, who, though their whole religion 
was founded on predestination, were, nevertheless, the 
most moral portion of mankind.* “ The fear,” says 
More, “ of outrages and mischiefs to follow upon such 
heresies, with the pi'oof that men have had in some 
countries thereof, have been the cause that princes 
and people have been constrained to punish heresies 
by a terrible death ; whereas else more easy ways had 
been taken with them. If the heretics had never 
begun with violence, good Christian people had per- 
adventure used less violence against them : Avhile they 
forbare violence, there was little violence done unto 
them. ‘ By my soul,’ quoth your friend f, ‘ I would all 
the world were agreed to take violence and compulsion 
away.’ ‘ And sooth,’ said I, ‘ if it were so, yet would 
God be too strong for bis enemies.’” In answer, he 
faintly attempts to distinguish the case of Pagans, 
who may be tolerated, in order to induce them to 
tolerate Christians, from that of heretics, from which 
no such advantage was to be obtained in exchange ; — 
a distinction, however, which disappeared as soon as 
the supposed heretics acquired supreme power. At 
last, however, he concludes with a sentence which 
sufficiently intimates the inclination of his judgment, 
and shows that his ancient opinions still prevailed in 
the midst of fear and abhorrence. “And yet, as I 
said in the beginning, never were they by any temjio- 
ral punishment of their bodies any thing sharply 

* Switzerlandj Holland, Scotland, English puritans, hTew Eng- 
land, French Huguenots, &c. 

j* This wish is put into the mouth of the adverse speaker in the 
Dialogue. 

VOL. I. G- G 
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handled till they began to be violent themselves.” It 
is evident that his mind misgave him when he ap- 
peared to assent to intolerance as a principle; for 
otherwise there was no reason for repeatedly relying 
on the defence of society against aggression as its 
justification. His silence, however, respecting the 
notorious fact, that Luther strained every nerve to 
suppress the German insurgents, can never be excused 
by the sophistry which ascribes to all reformers the 
evil done by those who abuse their names. It was too 
much to say that Luther should not have uttered 
what he believed to be sacred and necessary truth, 
because evil-doers took occasion from it to screen their 
bad deeds. This controversial ai'tifice, however grossly 
unjust, is yet so plausible and popular, that perhaps 
no polemic ever had virtue enough to resist the 
temptation of employing it. What other contro- 
versialist can be named, who, having the power to 
crush antagonists whom he viewed as the disturbers 
of the quiet of his own declining age, — the destroyers 
of all the hopes which he had cherished for mankind, 
contented himself with severity of language (for which 
he humbly excuses himself in his Apology — in some 
measure a dying work), and with one instance of un- 
fair inference against opponents who were too zealous 
to be merciful. 

In the autumn of 1529 More, on his return from 
Cambray, where he had been once more joined in 
commission with his friend Tunstall as ambassador to 
the emperor, paid a visit to the court, then at Wood- 
stock. A letter written from thence to his wife, on 
occasion of a mishap at home, is here inserted as 
affording a little glimpse into the management of his 
most homely concerns, and especially as a specimen of 
his regard for a deserving woman, who was, probably, 
too “ coarsely kind” even to have inspired him with 
tenderness.* 

* In More’s metrical inscription for Ms own monument, we find 
a just but long, and somewhat laboured, commendation of Alice, 
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“ Mistress Alyce, in my most harty will, I recomend 
me to you. And whereas I am enfoumied by my 
son Heron of the loss of our barnes and our neigh- 
bours also, w‘ all the come that was therein, albeit 
(saving God’s pleasuz’e) it is gret pitie of so much 
good come lost, yet sith it hath liked hym to send us 
such a chance, we must saie bounden, not only to be 
content, but also to be glad of his visitation. He 
sent us all that we have lost : and sith he hath by 
such a chance taken it away againe, his pleasure be 
fulfilled. Let us never grudge thereat, but take it in 
good worth, and hartely thank him, as well for ad- 
versitie, as for prospeifitie. And par adventure we 
have more cause to thank him for our losse, than for 
our winning : for his wisedom better seeth what is 
good for us then we do ourselves. Therefore I pray 
you be of good cheere, and take all the howsold with 
you to church, and there thank God both for that he 
hath given us, and for that he has left us, which if it 
please hym, he can increase when he will. And if it 
please him to leave us yet lesse, at hys pleasure be it. 
I praye you to make some good ensearche what my 
poor neighbours have loste, and bidde them take no 
thought therefore, and if I shold not leave myself a 
spone, there shall no pooi’e neighbour of mine here no 
losse by any chance happened in my house. I pray 
you be with my children and household mery in God. 
And devise somewhat with yozr friends, what way 
wer best to take, for provision to be made for come 
for our household and for sede thys yere coming, if 
ye thinke it good that we keepe the ground still in 
our handes. And whether ye think it good y* we so 
shall do or not, yet 1 think it were not best sodenlye 
thus to leave it- all up, and to put away our folk of 
our farme, till we have somewhat advised us thereon. 
Howbeit if we have more nowe than ye shall neede, 

wHcli in tenderness is ontweiglied by one \Yord applied to the long- 
departed companion of Ms youth. 

Chara Thoiiim jacet hie Joanna uxorcula Mori.” 

G G 2 
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and which can get the other maisters, ye may then 
discharge us of them. But I would not that any man 
wer sodenly sent away he wote nere wether. At my 
coming hither, I perceived none other, but that I 
shold tary still with the kinges grace. But now I 
shall (I think), because of this chance, get leave this 
next weke to come home and se you; and then shall 
we further devise together uppon all thinges, what 
order shall he best to take : and thus as hartely fare 
you well with all our children as you can wishe. At 
Woodstok the thirde daye of Septembre, by the hand 
of Your loving husband, 

“ Thomas Mobe, Knight." 

A new scene now opened on More, of whose private 
life the above simple letter enables us to form no 
inadequate or unpleasing estimate. On the 25th of 
October 1529, sixteen days after the commencement 
of the prosecution against Wolsey, the King, by de- 
livering the great seal to him at Greenwich, con- 
stituted him lord chancellor, — the highest dignity of 
the state and of the law, and which had previously 
been generally held by ecclesiastics.* A very sum- 
mary account of the nature of this high office may 
perhaps prevent some confusion respecting it among 
those who know it only in its present state. The 
office of chancellor was known to all the European 
governments, who borrowed it, like many other in- 
stitutions, from the usage of the vanquished Romans. 
In those of England and France, which most re- 
sembled each other, and whose history is most famihar 
and most interesting to usf, the chancellor, whose 
office had been a conspicuous dignity under the Lower 
Empire, was originally a secretary .who derived a 
great part of his consequence from the trust of hold- 

* Thorpe, in 1371, and Knivet, in 1372, seem to be the last 
exceptions. 

t Ducange and Spelman, voce Cancellarins, who give ns the 
series of Chancellors in both countries. 
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■ ing the king’s seal, the substitute for subscription 
under illiterate monarchs, and the stamp of legal 
authoidty in more cultivated times. From his con- 
stant access to the king, he acquired every where 
some authority in the cases which were the frequent 
subject of complaint to the croivn. In France, he 
became a minister of state with a peculiar super- 
intendence over courts of justice, and some remains 
of a special jurisdiction, which continued till the 
downfal of the French monarchy. In the English 
chancellor were gradually united the characters of a 
legal magistrate and a political adviser ; and since that 
time the office has been confined to lawyers in emi- 
nent practice. Fie has been presumed to have a due 
reverence for the law, as well as a familiar acquaint- 
ance with it; and his presence and weight in the 
counsels of a free commonwealth have been regarded 
as links which bind the state to the law. 

One of the earliest branches of the chancellor’s 
duties seems, by slow degrees, to have enlarged his 
jurisdiction to the extent which it reached in mo- 
dern times.* From the chancery issued those writs 
which first put the machinery of law in motion in 
eveiy case where legal redress existed. In that court 
new writs were framed, when it was fit to adapt the 
proceedings to the circumstances of a new case. When 
a case arose in which it appeared that the course and 
order of the common law could hardly be adapted, by 
any variation in the forms of procedure, to the demands 
of justice, the complaint was laid, by the chancellor, 
before the king, who commanded it to be considered 
in council, — a practice which, by degrees, led to 
a reference to that magistrate by hunself. To facili- 
tate an equitable determination in such complaints, 
the 'writ was devised called the writ oi' subpcmd," com- 
manding the person complained of to appear before 
the chancellor, and to answer the complaint. The 

“'‘Non facile est digito monstrare quibns gradibus, vSed conjee- 
turam accipe.’’ — Spelman, f Cancellarius. 

GG 3 
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essential words of a petition for this writ, wMch in 
process of time has become of so great importance, 
were in the reign of Richard III. as follows : “ Please 
it therefore, your lordship, — considering that your 
orator has no remedy by course of the common law,— 
to grant a writ subpcend, commanding T. Coke to ap- 
pear in chancery, at a certain day, and upon a certain 
pain to be limited by you, and then to do what by this 
court shall be thought reasonable and according to 
conscience.” The form had not been materially dif- 
ferent in the earliest instances, which appear to have 
occurred from 1380 to 1400. It would seem that 
this device was not first employed, as has been 
hitherto supposed*, to enforce the observance of the 
duties of trustees who held lands, but for cases of an 
extremely difiei’ent nature, where the failure of justice 
in the ordinary courts might ensue, not from any 
defect in the common law, but from the power of tur- 
bulent barons, who, in their acts of outrage and lawless 
violence, bade defiance to all ordinary jurisdiction. 
In some of the earliest cases we find a statement of 
the age and poverty of the complainant, and of the 
power, and even leax’ning, of the supposed wrong- 
doer ; — -topics addressed to compassion, or at most to 
equity in a very loose and popular sense of the word, 
which throw light on the original nature of this high 
jurisdiction, f It is apparent, from the earhest cases 

* Blacksione, kook iii. ckap. 4. 

f Calendars of Proceedings in Chancery, tenap. Eliz. London, 
1827. Of ten of these suits which occurred in the last ten years 
of the fourteenth century, one complains of ouster from land by 
violence ; another, of exclusion from a benefice, by a writ obtained 
from the king under false suggestions ; a third, for the seizui’e of a 
freeman, under pretext of being a slave (or nief) ; a fourth, for 
being disturbed in the enjoyment of land by a trespasser, abetted 
by the sheriif; a fifth, for imprisonment on a false allegation of 
debt. No case is extant prior to the first year of Henry V., which 
relates to the trust of lands, which eminent writers have repre- 
sented as the original object of this jurisdiction. In the reign of 
Henry VI. there is a bill against certain Wyclitfites for outrages 
done to the plaintiff, Robert Burton, chanter of the cathedral of 
Lincoln, on account of his zeal as an inquisitor in the diocese of 
Lincoln, to convict and punish heretics. 
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in the reign of Eichard II., that the occasional relief 
proceeding from mixed feelings of pity and of regard 
to substantial justice, not effectually aided by law, or 
overpowered by tyrannical violence, had then grown 
into a regular system, and was subject to rules re- 
sembling those of legal jurisdiction. At first sight it 
may appear difficult to conceive how ecclesiastics could 
have moulded into a regular form this anomalous 
branch of jurisprudence. But many of the ecclesias- 
tical order, — .originally the only lawyers, — were emi- 
nently skilled in the civil and canon law, which had 
attained an order and precision unknown to the digests 
of barbarous usages then attempted in France and 
England. The ecclesiastical chancellors of those 
countries introduced into their courts a course of pro- 
ceeding very similar to that adopted by other Euro- 
pean nations, who all o^Tned the authority of the 
canon law, and were enlightened by the wisdom of the 
Koman code. The proceedings in chancery, lately 
recovered from oblivion, show the system to have 
been in regular activity about a century and a half 
before the chancellorship of Sir Thomas More, — the 
first common laivyer who held the great seal since the 
Chancellor had laid any foundations (known to us) of 
his equitable jurisdiction. The course of education, 
and even of negotiation in that age, confei’red on 
More, who was the most distinguished of the practisers 
of the common law, the learning and ability of a civi- 
lian and a canonist. 

Of his administration, from the 25th of October 
1529, to the 16th of May 1532, four hundred bills 
and answers are still preserved, which afford an ave- 
rage of about a hundred and sixty suits annually. 
Though this average may by no means adequately 
represent the whole occupations of a court which had 
many other duties to perform, it supplies us with 
some means of compaiing the extent of its business 
under him with the number of similar proceedings in 
succeeding times. The ivhole amount of bills and 
answers in the reign of James I. was 32,000. How 

G G 4 
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far tte number may have diifered at different parts of 
that reign, the unarranged state of the records does 
not yet enable us to ascertain. But supposing it, 
by a rough estimate, to have continued the same, 
the annual average of bills and answers during the 
four years of Lord Bacon’s administration was 1461, 
being an increase of nearly ten-fold in somewhat less 
than a centuiy. Though causes connected with the 
progress of the jurisdiction and the character of the 
chancellor must have somewhat contributed to this 
remarkable increase, yet it must be ascribed princi- 
pally to the extraordinary impulse given to daring 
enterprise and national wealth by the splendid admi- 
nistration of Elizabeth, which multiplied alike the 
occasions of litigation and the means of carrying it 
on.* In a century and a half after, when equitable 
jurisdiction was completed in its foundations and 
most necessary parts by Lord Chancellor Notting- 
ham, the yearly average of suits was, during his 
tenure of the great seal, about sixteen hundred, f 
Under Lord Hardwicke, the chancellor of most 
professional celebrity, the yearly average of bills 
and answers appears to have been about two thou- 
sand ; probably in part because more questions had 
been finally determined, and partly also because the 
delays were so aggravated by the multiplicity of busi- 
ness, that parties aggrieved chose rather to submit 
to wrong than to ruined in pursuit of right. 
This last mischief arose in a great measure from the 
variety of affairs added to the original duties of the 
judge, of which the principal were bankruptcy and 
parliamentary appeals. Both these causes continued 
to act with increasing force; so that, in spite of a vast 
increase of the property and dealings of the kingdom, 

* From a letter of Lord Bacon (Lords’ Journals, 20th March, 
1680,) it appears that he made 2000 decrees and orders in a year ; 
so that in his time the hills and answers amounted to about two- 
thirds of the whole business. 

t The numbers have been obligingly supplied by the gentlemen 
of the Record Office in the Tower. 
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the average number of bills and answers was consider- 
ably less from 1800 to 1802 than it had been from 
1745 to 1754 * 

It must not be supposed that men trained in any 
system of jurisprudence, as were the ecclesiastical 
chancellors, could have been indilFerent to the incon- 
venience and vexation which necessarily harass the 
holders of a merely arbitrary power. Wot having a 
law, they were a law unto themselves; and every 
chancellor who contributed by a determination to 
establish a principle, became instrumental in circum- 
scribing the power of his successor. Selden is, in- 
deed, represented to have said, “ that equity is ac- 
cording to the conscience of him who is chancellor ; 
which is as uncertain as if we made the chancellor’s 
foot the standard for the measure which we call a 
foot, f But this was spoken in the looseness of 
table-talk, and under the influence of the prejudices 
then prevalent among common lawyers against equit- 
able jurisdiction. Still, perhaps, in his time what he 
said might be true enough for a smart saying : but 
in process of years a system of rules has been estab- 
lished which has constantly tended to limit the origi- 
nally discretionary powers of the chancery. Equity, 
in the acceptation in which that word is used in Eng- 
lish jurisprudence, is no longer to be confounded with 
that moral equity which generally corrects the unjust 
operation of law, and with which it seems to have 
been synonymous in the days of Selden and Bacon. 
It is a part of law formed from usages and determi- 
nations which sometimes differ from what is called 
“ common law ” in its subjects, but chiefly varies 
from it in its modes of proof, of trial, and of relief ; it 
is a jurisdiction so irregularly formed, and often so 
little dependent on general principles, that it can 
hardly be defined or made intelligible otherwise than 

* Account of Proceedings in Parliament relative to the Court 
of Chancery. By C. P. Cooper, Esq. (Bond. 1828,) p. 102, &c. — 
A work equally remarkable for knowledge and acuteness. 

I Table Talk, (Edinb. 1809,) p. 55. 
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by a minute enumeration of the matters cognisable 
by it.* 

It will be seen from the above that Sir Thomas 
More’s duties differed very widely from the various 
exertions of labour and intellect required from a 
modern chancellor. At the utmost he did not hear 
more than two hundred cases and arguments yearly, 
including those of every description. No authentic 
account of any case tried before him, if any such be 
extant, has been yet brought to light. No law book 
alludes to any part of his judgments or reasonings. 
Nothing of this higher part of his judicial life is pre- 
served, which can warrant us in believing more than 
that it must have displayed his never-failing integrity, 
reason, learning, and eloquence. 

The particulars of his instalment are not unworthy 
of being specified as a proof of the reverence for his 
endowments and excellences professed by the King 
and entertained by the public, to whose judgment 
the ministers of Henry seemed virtually to appeal, 
with an assui'ance that the King’s appointment would 
be ratified by the general voice. “He was led be- 
tween the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk up West- 
minster Hall to the Stone Chamber, and there they 
honourably placed him in the high judgment-seat of 
chancellor f; ” (for the chancellor was, by his office, 
the president of that terrible tribunal). “ The Duke 
of Norfolk, premier peer and lord high treasurer of 
England,” continues the biographer, “ by the com- 
mand of the king, spoke thus unto the people there 
with great applause and joy gathered together : 

“ ‘ The King’s majesty (which, I pray God, may prove 
happie and fortunate to the whole reMme of England) 
hath raised to the most high dignitie of chancellour- 
ship Sir Thomas Moi’e, a man for his extraordinarie 

* BlacTjstone, book iii. chap. 27. Lord Hardwicke’s Letter to Lord 
Kames, 30th June, 1757. — ^Lord Woodhouselee’s Life of Lord 
Karnes, vol. i. p. 237. 

t More, pp, 156. 163. 
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worth and sufiiciencie well knowne to himself and 
the whole realm e, for no other cause or earthlie re- 
spect, hut for that he hath plainely pei’ceaved all the 
gifts of nature and g’race to be heaped upon him, 
which either the people could desire, or himself wish, 
for the discharge of so great an office. For the ad- 
mirable msedome, integritie, and innocencie, joyned 
with most pleasant facilitie of witt, that this man is 
endowed withall, have been sufficiently knowen to all 
Englishmen from his youth, and for these manie yeares 
also to the King’s majestie himself. This hath the 
King abundantly found in manie and weightie affayres, 
which he hath happily dispatched both at home and 
abroad, in divers offices which he hath born, in most 
honourable embassages which he hath undergone, 
and in his daily counsell and advises upon all other 
occasions. He hath perceaved no man in his realme 
to be more wise in deliberating, more sincere in open- 
ing to him what he thought, nor more eloquent to 
adorne the matter which he uttered. Wherefore, 
because he saw in him such excellent endowments, 
and that of his especiall care he hath a particular 
desire that his kingdome and people might be go- 
verned with all equitie and justice, integritie and 
wisedome, he of his owme most gracious disposition 
hath created this singular man lord chancellor; that, 
by his laudable performance of this office, his people 
may enjoy peace and justice ; and honour also and 
fame may redounde to the whole kingdome. It may 
perhaps seem to manie a strange and unusuall matter, 
that this dignitie should be bestoAved upon a layman, 
none of the nobilitie, and one that hath wife and 
children ; because heretofore none but singular learned 
prelates, or men of greatest nobilitie, have possessed 
this place; but what is Avanting in these respects, the 
admirable vertues, the matchless guifts of witt and 
Avisedome of this man, doth most plentifully recom- 
pence the same. For the King’s majestie hath not 
regarded hoAv great, but what a man he Avas ; he 
hath not cast his eyes upon the nobilitie of his blond. 
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but on the worth of his person ; he hath respected 
his sutficiencie, not his profession; finally, he would 
show by this his choyce, that he hath some rare sub- 
jects amongst the rowe of gentlemen and laymen, 
who deserve to manage the highest offices of the 
realme, which bishops and noblemen think they only 
can deserve. The rarer therefore it was, so much 
both himself held it to be the more excellent, and to 
his people he thought it would be the more gratefull. 
Wherefore, receave this your chancellour with joyful 
acclamations, at whose hands you may expect all hap- 
pinesse and content.’ 

“ Sir Thomas More, according to his wonted mo- 
destie, was somewhat abashed at this the duke’s speech, 
in that it sounded so much to his praise, but recol- 
lecting himself as that place and time would give him 
leave, he answered in this sorte : — ‘ Although, most 
noble duke, and you right honourable lords, and wor- 
shipfull gentlemen, I knowe all these things, which 
the King’s majestic, it seemeth, hath bene pleased 
should be spoken of me at this time and place, and 
your grace hath with most eloquent wordes thus am- 
plifyed, are as far from me, as I could wish with all 
my hart they were in me for the better performance 
of so great a charge ; and although this your speach 
hath caused in me greater feare than I can well ex- 
press in words : yet this incomparable favour of my 
dread soueraigne, by which he showeth how well, yea 
how highly he conceaveth of my weakenesse, having 
commanded that my meanesse should be so greatly 
commended, cannot be but most acceptable unto me; 
and I cannot choose but give your most noble grace 
exceeding thankes, that what his majestic hath willed 
you briefly to utter, you, of the abundance of your 
love unto me, have in a large and eloquent oi*ation 
dilated. As for myself, I can take it no otherwise, 
but that his majestie’s incomparable favour towai'ds 
me, the good will and incredible propension of his 
royall minde (wherewith he has these manie yeares 
favoured me continually) hath alone -without anie 
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desert of mine at all, caused both this my new honour, 
and these your undeserved commendations of me. 
For who am I, or what is the house of my father, 
that the King’s highnesse should heape upon me by 
such a perpetuall streame of affection, these so high 
honours ? I am farre lesse then anie the meanest of 
his benefitts bestowed on me ; how can I then thinke 
myself worthie or fitt for this so peerlesse dignitie ? 
I have bene drawen by force, as the King’s majestie 
often professeth, to his highnesse’s service, to be a 
courtier ; but to take this dignitie upon me, is most 
of all against my will ; yet such is his highnesse’s 
benignitie, such is his bountie, that he highly esteem- 
eth the small dutiefulnesse of his meanest subjects, 
and seeketh still magnificently to recompence his 
servants ; not only such as deserve well, but even 
such as have but a desire to deserve well at his hands, 
in which number I have alwaies wished myself to be 
reckoned, because I cannot challenge myself to be 
one of the former ; which being so, you may afi per- 
ceave with me how great a burden is layde upon my 
backe, in that I must strive in some sorte Avith my 
diligence and dutie to ' corresponde with his royall 
benevolence, and to be answerable to that great ex- 
pectation, which he and you seeme to have of me ; 
wherefore those so high praises are by me so much 
more grievous unto me, by how much more I know 
the greater charge I have to render myself worthie 
of, and the fewer means I have to make them goode. 
This weight is hardly suitable to my weake shoulders ; 
this honour is not correspondent to my poore desert ; 
it is a burden, not a glorie ; a care, not a dignitie ; 
the one therefore I must beare as manfully as I can, 
and discharge the other Avith as much dexteritie as I 
shall be able. The earnest desire which I have alwaies 
had and doe now acknowledge myself to have, to 
satisfy e by all meanes I can possible, the most ample 
benefitts of his highnesse, Avill greatly excite and ayde 
me to the diligent performance of all, which I trust 
also I shall be more able to doe, if I finde all your 
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goodwills and wislies both favourable unto me, and 
conformable to his royall munificence : because my 
serious endeavours to doe well, joyned with your 
favourable acceptance, will easily procure that ivhat- 
soever is peifbrmed by me, though it be in itself but 
small, yet will it seeme great and praiseworthie ; for 
those things are alwaies atchieved happily, which are 
accepted willingly ; and those succeede fortunately, 
which are receaved by others courteously. As you 
therefore doe hope for great matters, and the best at 
my hands, so though I dare not promise anie such, 
yet do I promise truly and afiectionately to performe 
the best I shall be able.’ 

“ When Sir Thomas More had spoken these wordes, 
turning his face to the high judgment seate of the 
chancerie, he proceeded in this manner: — ‘But when 
I looke upon this seate, when I thinke how greate 
and what kinde of personages have possessed this 
place before me, when I call to ininde who he was 
that sate in it last of all — a man of what singular 
wisdome, of what notable experience, what a pro- 
sperous and favourable fortune he had for a great 
space, and how at the last he had a most grevious 
fall, and dyed inglorious — I have cause enough by 
my predecessor’s example to think honour but slip- 
perie, and this dignitie not so grateful to me as it 
may seeme to others ; for both is it a hard matter to 
follow with like paces or praises, a man of such ad- 
mirable witt, prudence, authoritie, and splendour, to 
whome I may seeme but as the lighting of a candle, 
when the sun is downe ; and also the sudden and un- 
expected fall of so great a man as he was doth ter- 
ribly putt me in minde that this honour ought not to 
please me too much, nor the lustre of this glistering 
seate dazel mine eyes. Wherefore I ascende this 
seate as a place full of labour and danger, voyde of 
all solide and true honour ; the which by how much 
the higher it is, by so much greater fall I am to feare, 
as well in respect of the verie nature of the thing it 
selfe, as because I am warned by this late fearfull 
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example. And truly I might even now at this verie 
just entrance stumble, yea faynte, but that his ma- 
jestie’s most singular favour towardes me, and all 
your good wills, which your joyfull countenance doth 
testifye in this most honorable assemhlie, doth some- 
what recreate and refresh me ; otherwise this seate 
would be no more pleasing to me, than that sword 
was to Damocles, which hung over his head, tyed 
only by a hayi'e of a horse’s tale, when he had store 
of delicate fare before him, seated in the chair of state 
of Denis the tirant of Sicilie ; this therefore shall be 
always fresh in my minde, this will I have still be- 
fore mine eies, that this seate will be honorable, 
famous, and full of glorie unto me, if I shalbwith 
care and diligence, fidelitie and wisedome, endeavour 
to doe my du tie, and shall persuade myself, that the 
enjoying thereof may be but short and uncertaine : 
the one whereof my labour ought to performe ; the 
other my predecessor’s example may easily teach me. 
All which being so, you may easily perceave what 
great pleasure I take in this high dignitie, or in this 
most noble duke’s praising of me.’ 

“ All the world took notice now of sir Thomas’s 
dignitie, whereof Erasmus writeth to John Eabius, 
bishop of Vienna, thus Concerning the new in- 
crease of honour lately happened to Thomas More, I 
should easily make you believe it, if I should shew 
you the letters of many famous men, rejoicing with 
much alacritie, and congratulating the King, the 
realme, himself, and also me, for More’s honor, in 
being made lord chancellour of England.’ ” 

At the period of the son’s promotion. Sir John 
More, who was nearly of the age of ninety, ivas the 
most ancient judge of the King’s Bench. “ What a 
grateful spectacle was it,” says their descendant, “ to 
see the son ask the blessing of the father every day 
upon his knees before he sat upon his own seat 
Even in a more unceremonious age, the simple cha- 

More, p. 163. 
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racter of More would have protected these daily rites 
of filial reverence from that suspicion of aifectation, 
which could alone destroy their charm. But at that 
time it must have borrowed its chief power from the 
conspicuous excellence of the father and son. For if 
inward worth had then borne any proportion to the 
grave and reverend ceremonial of the age, we might 
be well warranted in regarding our forefathers as a 
race of superior beings. 

The contrast which the humble and affable More 
afforded to the haughty cardinal, astonished and de- 
lighted the suitors. No application could be made to 
Wolsey, which did not pass through many hands; 
and no man could apply, whose fingers were not tip- 
ped with gold : but More sat daily in an open hall, 
that he might receive in person the petitions of the 
poor. If any reader should blame his conduct in this 
respect, as a breach of an ancient and venerable j)Te- 
cept,— “ Ye shall do no unrighteousness in judgment ; 
thou shalt not respect the person of the poor, nor 
honour the person of the mighty ; but in righteousness 
shalt thou judge thy neighbour let it be remem- 
bered, that there stiU clung to the equitable jurisdic- 
tion some remains of that precarious and eleemosynary 
nature from which it originally sprung ; which, in the 
eyes of the compassionate chancellor, might warrant 
more preference for the helpless poor than could be 
justified in proceedings more rigorously legal. 

Courts of law were jealous then, as since, of the 
power assumed by chancellors to issue injunctions to par- 
ties to desist from doing certain acts which they were 
by law entitled to do, until the court of chancery should 
determine whether the exercise of the legal right would 
not work injustice. There are many instances in 
which irreparable wrong may be committed, before a 
right can be ascertained, in the ordinary course of 
proceedings. In such cases it is the province of the 
Chancellor to take care that affairs shall continue in 


^ Leviticus, chap. xix. v. 15. 
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their actual condition until the questions in dispute 
be determined. A considerable outcry against this 
necessary, though invidious authority, was raised at 
the commencement of More’s chancellorship. He 
silenced this clamour with his wonted prudence and 
meekness. Having caused one of the six clerks to 
make out a list of the injunctions issued by him, or 
pending before him, he invited all the judges to din- 
ner. He laid the list before them; and explained 
the circumstances of each case so satisfactorily, that 
they all confessed that in the like case they would 
have done no less. Nay, he offered to desist from 
the jurisdiction, if they would undertake to contain 
the law within the boundaries of righteousness, which 
he thought they ought in conscience to do. The 
judges declined to make the attempt; on which he 
observed privately to Roper, that he saw they trusted 
to their influence for obtaining verdicts which would 
shift the responsibility from them to the juries. 
“ Wherefore,” said he, “I am constrained to abide 
the adventure of their blame.” 

Dauncey, one of his sons-in-law, alleged that under 
Wolsey “ even the door-keepers got great gains,” and 
was so perverted by the venality there practised that 
he expostulated with More for his churlish integrity. 
The chancellor said, that if “his father, whom he re- 
verenced dearly, were on the one side, and the devil, 
whom he hated with all his might, on the other, the 
devil should have his right.” He is represented by 
his descendant, as softening his answer by promising 
minor advantages, such as priority of hearing, and 
recommendation of arbitration, where the case of a 
friend was bad. The biographer, however, not being 
a lawyer, might have misunderstood the conversation, 
which had to pass through more than one generation 
before the tradition reached him ; or the words may 
have been a hasty effusion of good nature, uttered only 
to qualify the roughness of his honesty. If he had 
been called on to perform these promises, his head and 
heart would have recoiled alike from breaches of 

VOL. I. H H ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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equality ■which, he would have felt to be altogethei’ 
dishonest. When Heron, another of his sons-in-law, 
relied on the bad. practices of the times, so far as to 
entreat a favourable judgment in a cause of his own, 
More, though the most a-ffectionate of fathers, imme- 
diately undeceived him by an adverse decree. This 
act of common justice is made an object of panegyric 
by the biographer, as if it were then deemed an extra- 
ordinary instance of virtue ; a deplorable sjnnptoin 
of that corrupt state of general opinion, which, half a 
century later, contributed to betray into ignominious 
vices the wisest of men, and the most illustrious of 
chancellors, — -if the latter distinction be not rather due 
to the virtue of a More or a Somers. 

He is said to have despatched the causes before him 
so speedily, that, on asking for the next, he was told 
that none remained; which is boastfully contrasted 
by Mr. More, his descendant, -with the arrear of a 
thousand in the time of that gentleman, who lived in 
the reign of Charles I.; though we have already seen 
that this diiference may be referred to other causes, 
and therefore that the fact, if true, proves no more 
than his exemplary diligence and merited reputation. 

The scrupulous and delicate integrity of More (for 
so it must be called in speaking of that age) was 
more cleaidy shown after his resignation, than it could 
have been during his continuance in office. One 
Parnell complained of him for a decree obtained by 
his adversary Vaughan, whose mfe had bribed the 
chancellor by a gilt cup. More suiq^rised the counsel 
at first, by owning that he received the cup as a new 
year’s gift. Lord Wiltshire, a zealous Protestant, in- 
decently, but prematurely, exulted : “ Did I not tell 

you, my lords,” said he, “ that you would find this 
matter true?” “ But, my lords,” replied More, “ hear 
the other part of my tale.” He then told them that, 
“ having drank to her of wine with Avhich his butler 
had filled the cup, and she having pledged him, he 
restored it to her, and would listen to no refusal.” 
^Vhen Mrs. Croker, for whom he had made a decree 
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against Lord Arundel, came to Mm to I’equest Ms 
acceptance of a pair of gloves, in which were con- 
tained 40/. in angels, he told her, with a smile, that 
it were ill manners to refuse a lady’s present; but 
though he should keep the gloves, he must return the 
gold, which he enforced her to receive. Gresham, a 
suitor, sent him a present of a gilt cup, of which the 
fashion pleased him : More accepted it ; but would not 
do so till Gresham received from him another cup of 
greater value, but of which the form and work- 
manship were less suitable to the Chancellor. It 
would be an indignity to the memory of such a man 
to quote these facts as proofs of Ms probity ; but they 
may be mentioned as specimens of the simple and 
unforced honesty of one who rejected improper otfers 
with all the ease and pleasantry of common courtesy. 

Henry, in bestowing the great seal on More, hoped 
to dispose his chancellor to lend his authority to the 
projects of divorce and second marriage, which were 
now agitating the King’s mind, and were the main 
objects of his policy.* Arthur, the eldest son of 
Hemy VII., having married Catharine, the daughter 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, sovereigns of Castile and 
Arragon, and dying very shortly after his nuptials, 
Henry had obtained a dispensation from Pope Julius 
II. to enable the princess to marry her brother-in-law, 
afterwards Henry VIH. ; and in this last-mentioned 
union, of which the Princess Mary was the only re- 
maining fruit, the parties had lived sixteen years in 
apparent harmony. But in the year 1527, arose a 
concurrence of events, which tried and established 
the virtue of More, and revealed to the world the 
depravity of his master. Henry had been touched by 
the charms of Anne Boleyn, a beautiful young lady, 
in her twenty-second year, the daughter of Sir Thomas 
Boleyn, Earl of Wiltshire, who had lately returned 
from the court of France, where her youth had been 

*' “Thomas Morus, doctrinS. et probitate spectabilis vir, cancel- 
larius in Wolscei locum constituitnr. Neutiquam Regis caustc 
mquior.” — Tliuanus, Historia sui Temporis, lib. ii. c. 16. 

H H 2 
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spent. At the same moment it became the policy of 
Francis I. to loosen all the ties which joined the King 
of England to the Emperor. When the Bishop of 
Tarhes, his ambassador in England, found, on his 
arrival in London, the growing distaste of Henry for 
his inoffensive and exemplary wife, he promoted the 
King’s inclination towards divorce, and suggested a 
marriage with Margaret Duchess of Alenpon, the beau- 
tiful and graceful sister of Francis I.* 

At this period Henry for the first time professed 
to harbour conscientious doubts whether the dispen- 
sation of Julius II. could suspend the obligation of the 
divine prohibition pronounced against such a mar- 
riage as his in the Levitical law.f The court of 
Eome did not dare to contend that the dispensation 
could reach the case if the prohibition were part of 
the universal law of God. Henry, on the other side, 
could not consistently question its validity, if he con- 
sidered the precept as belonging to merely positive 
law. To this question, therefore, the dispute was 
confined, though both parties shrunk from an explicit 
and precise avowal of their main ground. The most 
reasonable solution that it was a local and temporary 
law, forming a part of the Hebrew code, might seem 
at first sight to destroy its authority altogether. But 
if either party had been candid, this prohibition, 

^ “ Margarita, Francisci soror, spectatss formas et venustatis 
foemina, Carolo Alenconio dace marito paiilo ante mortuo, vidua 
permanserat. Ea destinata uxor Henrico : missique "Wolsgeus et 
Bigerronum Prsesul qui de dissolvendo matrimonio cum Gallo 
agerent, Ut Caletum appulit, Wolsmus mandat um a rege contra- 
rium accipit, rescivitque per amicos Henricum non tarn Galli 
adfinitatem quam insanum amorem, quo Annam Bolenam proseque- 
batur, explore velle.” — Ibid. No trace of the latter part appears 
in the State Papers just (1831) published. 

f Leviticus, chap. xx. v. 22. But see Deuteronomy, chap. xxv. 
V. 5. The latter text, which allows an exception in the case of a 
brother's wife being left childless, may be thought to strengthen the 
prohibition in all cases not excepted. It may seem applicable to the 
precise case of Henry. But the application of that text is im» 
possible j for it conta,ins an injunction, of which the breach is 
chastised by a disgraceful punishment. 
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adopted by all Christendom, might be justified by 
that general usage, in a case -where it was not re- 
markably at variance with reason or the public wel- 
fare. But such a doctrine would have lowered the 
ground of the Papal authority too much to be accept- 
able to Eome, and yet, on the other hand, rested it 
on too unexceptionable a foundation to suit the case 
of Henry. False allegations of facts in the preamble 
of the bull -were alleged on the same side ; but they 
were inconclusive. The principal arguments in the 
King’s favour were, that no precedents of such a dis- 
pensation seem to have been produced ; and that if 
the Levitical prohibitions do not continue in force 
under the Gospel, there is no prohibition against in- 
cestuous marriages in the system of the New Testa- 
ment. It was a disadvantage to the Church of Rome 
in the controversy, that being driven from the low 
ground by its supposed tendency to degrade the sub- 
ject, and deterred fi"om the high ground by the fear 
of the reproach of daring usurpation, the inevitable 
consequence was confusion and fluctuation respecting 
the first principles on Avhich the question was to be 
determined. 

To pursue this subject through the long negoci- 
ations and discussions which it occasioned during six 
years, would be to lead us far from our subject. 
Clement VII. (ilfriifrz) had been originally inclined to 
favour the suit* of Henry, according to the usual policy 
of the Roman court, which sought plausible pretexts for 
facilitating the divorce of kings, whose matrimonial 
connections might be represented as involving the 
quiet of nations. The sack of Rome, however, and his 
own captivity left him fuU. of fear of the Emperor’s 
power and displeasure ; it is even said that Charles V., 
who had discovered the secret designs of the English 
court, had extorted from the Pope, before his release, 
a promise that no attempt would be made to dis- 
honour an Austrian princess by acceding to the di- 

* Pallavicino, lib. ii. c. 15. 

H H 3 
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vorce.* The Pope, unwilling to provoke Henry, his 
powerful and generous protector, instructed Cam- 
peggio to attempt, first, a reconciliation between the 
King and Queen ; secondly, if that failed, to endeavour 
to persuade her that she ought to acquiesce in her 
husband’s desires, by entering into a cloister — (a 
proposition which seems to show a readiness in the 
Koman court to waive their theological difliculties) ; 
and thirdly, if neither of these attempts were success- 
ful, to spin out the negociation to the greatest length, 
in order to profit by the favourable incidents which 
time might bring forth. The impatience of the King 
and the honest indignation of the Queen defeated these 
arts of Italian policy ; while the resistance of Anne 
Boleyn to the irregular gratification of the King’s 
desires, — without the belief of which it is impossible 
to conceive the motives for his perseverance in the 
pursuit of an unequal marriage, — opposed another 
impediment to the counsels and contrivances of Cle- 
ment, which must have surprised and perplexed a 
Florentine pontifi’. The proceedings, however, termi- 
nated in the sentence pronounced by Cranmer annul- 
ling the marriage, the espousal of Anne Boleyn by 
the King, and the rejection of the Papal jurisdiction 
by the kingdom, which still, however, adhered to the 
doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The situation of More during a great part of these 
memorable events was embarrassing. The great offices 
to which he had been raised by the King, the personal 
favour hitherto constantly shown to him, and the 
natural tendency of his gentle and quiet disposition, 
combined to disincline him to resistance against the 
wishes of his friendly master. On the other hand, 
his growing dread and horror of heresy, with its 
train of disorders y his belief that universal anarchy 
would be the inevitable result of religious dissension, 
and the operation of seven years’ controversy on 
behalf of the Catholic Church, in heating his mind 
on all subjects involving the extent of her authority. 


* Ibid. 
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made him recoil from designs which were visibly 
tending towards disunion with the Roman pontitf, — 
the centre of Catholic union, and the supreme magis- 
trate of the ecclesiastical commonwealth. Though 
his opinions relating to the Papal authority were of a 
moderate and liberal nature, he at least respected it 
as an ancient and venerable control on licentious 
opinions, of which the prevailing heresies attested 
the value and the necessity. Though he might have 
been better pleased with another determination by 
the supreme pontitf, it did not follow that he should 
contribute to weaken the holy see, assailed as it was 
on every side, by taking an active part in resistance 
to the final decision of a lawful authority. Obedience 
to the supreme head of the Church in a case which 
ultimately related only to discipline, appeared pecu- 
liarly incumbent on all professed Catholics. But how- 
ever sincere the zeal of Moi’e for the Catholic religion 
and his support of the legitimate supremacy of the 
Roman see undoubtedly were, he was surely influ- 
enced at the same time by the humane feelings of his 
just and generous nature, which engaged his heart to 
espouse the cause of a blameless and wronged prin- 
cess, driven from the throne and the bed of a tyran- 
nical husband. Though he reasoned the case as a 
divine and a canonist, he must have felt it as a man ; 
and honest feeling must have glowed beneath the 
subtleties and formalities of doubtful and sometimes 
frivolous disputations. It was probably often the 
chief cause of conduct for Avhich other reasons might 
be sincerely alleged. 

In steering his course through the intrigues and 
passions of the court, it is very observable that More 
most warily retired from every opposition but that 
which Conscience absolutely required : he shunned 
unnecessary disobedience as much as unconscientious 
compliance. If he had been influenced solely by 
prudential considerations, he could not have more 
cautiously shunned every needless opposition ; but in 
that case he would not have gone so far. He dis- 
■ ^ h h 4 . 
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played, at the time of which we now speak, that very 
peculiar excellence of his character, which, as it 
showed his submission to be the fruit of sense of 
duty, gave dignity to that which in others is apt to 
seem, and to be slavish. His anxiety had increased 
TOth the approach to maturity of the King’s iirojects 
of divorce and second marriage. Some anecdotes of 
this period are preserved by the affectionate and de- 
scriptive j>en of Margaret Roper’s husband, which, as 
he evidently reports in the chancellor’s language, it 
would be unpardonable to relate in any other words 
than those of the venerable man himself. Roper, in- 
deed, like another Plutarch, consults the unrestrained 
freedom of his story by a disregard of dates, which, 
however agreeable to a general reader, is sometimes 
unsatisfactory to a searcher after accuracy. Yet his 
office in a court of law, where there is the strongest 
inducement to ascertain truth, and the largest expe- 
rience of the means most effectual for that purpose, 
might have taught him the extreme importance of 
time as well as place in estimating the bearing and 
weight of testimony. 

“ On a time walking with me along the Thames’ 
side at Chelsea, he said unto me, ‘ Now would to our 
Lord, son Roper, upon condition that three things 
were well established in Christendom, I were put 
into a sack, and were presently cast into the Thames.’ 
— ‘ What great things be those, sir?’ quoth I, Hhat 
should move you so to wish.’ — ‘In faith, son, they 
be these,’ said he. ‘ The first is, that whereas the 
most part of Christian princes be at mortal war, they 
were all at universal peace. The second, that where 
the church of Christ is at present sore afflicted with 
many errors and heresies, it were well settled in per- 
fect uniformity of religion. The third, that as the 
matter of the King’s marriage is now come in question, 
it were, to the glory of God and quietness of aH par- 
ties, brought to a good conclusion.’”* On another 

* The description of the period appears to suit the year 1529 , be- 
fore the peace of Cambray and the recall of the legate Campeggio. 
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occasion*, “ before tbe matrimony was brought in 
question, when I, in talk with Sir Thomas More (of a 
certain joy), commended unto him the happy estate 
of this realm, that had so cathohc a prince, so grave 
and sound a nobility, and so loving, obedient sub- 
jects, agreeing in one faith. ‘ Truth it is, indeed, son 
Eoper ; and yet I pray God, as high as we sit upon 
the mountains, treading heretics under our feet like 
ants, live not the day that we gladly would wish 
to be at league and composition ivith them, to let 
them have their churches, so that they would be 
contented to let us have ours quietly.’ I answered, 

‘ By my troth, it is very desperately spoken.’ He, 
perceiving me to be in a said merrily, — ‘Well, 

well, son Roper, it shall not be so.’ Whom,” con- 
cludes Roper, “ in sixteen years and more, being in 
his house, conversant with him, I never could per- 
ceive him as much as once in a fume.” Doubtless 
More was somewhat disquieted by the reflection, that 
some of those who now appealed to the freedom of 
his youthful philosophy against himself would speedily 
begin to abuse such doctrines by turning them against 
the peace which he loved, — that some of the spoilers 
of Rome might exhibit the like scenes of rapine and 
blood in the city which was his birth-place and his 
dwelling-place : yet, even then, the placid mien, which 
had stood the test of every petty annoyance for six- 
teen years, was unruffled by alarms for the impending 
fate of his country and of his religion. 

Henry used every means of procuring an opinion 
favourable to his wishes from his chancellor, who, 
however, excused himself as unmeet for such matters, 
having never professed the study of divinity. But 
the King sorely" pressed himf, and never ceased 
urging him until he had promised to give his consent, 
at least, to examine the question, conjointly with his 
friend Tunstall and other learned divines. This ex- 

ProbaHj in tlie beginning of 15275 after tbe promotion of 
Moi'e to be chancellor of tlie dncby of Lancaster. 

f Boper, p, 32, 
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amination over, More, with his wonted ingenuity and 
gentleness, conveyed the result to his master. “ To 
he plain with your grace, neither your bishops, wise 
and virtuous though they be, nor myself, nor any 
other of your council, by reason of your manifold 
benefits bestowed on us, are meet counsellors for your 
grace herein. If you mind to understand the truth, 
consult St. Jerome, St. Augustin, and other holy 
doctors of the Greek and Latin churches, who will 
not be inclined to deceive you by respect of their own 
worldly commodity, or by fear of your princely dis- 
pleasure.” * Though the King did not hke what “was 
disagreeable to his desires, yet the language of More 
was so wisely tempered, that for the present he took 
it in good part, and often tunes had conferences with 
the chancellor ther.eon.” The native meekness of 
More was probably more effectual than all the arts 
by which courtiers ingratiate themselves, or insinuate 
unpalatable counsel. 

Shortly after, the King again moved him to weigh 
and consider the great matter : the chancellor fell 
down on his knees, and reminding Henry of his OAvn 
words on delivering the great seal, which were, — 
“ First look upon God, and after God upon me,” 
added, that nothing had ever so pained him as that 
he was not able to serve him in that matter, without 
a breach of that original injunction. The King said 
he was content to continue his favour, and never 
with that matter molest his conscience afterwards; 
but when the progress towards the marriage was so 
far advanced that the chancellor saw how soon his 
active co-operation must be required, he made suit to 
his “ singular dear friend,” the Duke of Norfolk, to 
procure his discharge from office. The duke, often 
solicited by More, then obtained, by importunate suit, 
a clear discharge for the chancellor ; and upon the re- 
pairing to the King, to resign the great seal into his 
hands, Henry received him with thanks and praise for 


^ Eoper, p. 48. 
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his AFortliy service, and assured him, that in any suit 
that should either concern his honour or appertain 
unto his profit, he would show himself a good and 
gracious master to his faithful servant. He then fui*- 
ther directed Norfolk, when he installed his successor, 
to declare publicly, “ that his majesty had with pain 
yielded to the prayers of Sir Thomas More, by the 
removal of such a magistrate.” * 

At the time of his resignation More asserted, and 
circumstances, without reference to his character, de- 
monstrate the truth of his assertion, that his whole 
income, independent of grants from the crown, did 
not amount to more than 50Z. yearly. This was not 
more than an eighth part of his gains at the bar and 
his judicial salary from the city of London taken 
together ; — so great was the proportion in which his 
fortune had declined during eighteen years of employ- 
ment in oflices of such trust, advantage, and honour.f 
In this situation the clergy voted, as a testimonial of 
their gratitude to him, the sum of 5000Z., which, ac- 
cording to the rate of interest at that time, would have 
yielded him 500Z. a year, being ten times the yeaidy 
sum which he could then call his own. But good 
and honourable as he knew their messengers, of whom 
Tunstall was one, to be, he declared that he would 
rather cast tlmr money into the sea than tahe it -” — not 
speaking from a boastful pride, most foreign from 
his nature, but shrinking with a sort of instinctive 
cleKcacy from the touch of money, even before he 
considered how much the acceptance of the gift might 
impair his usefuhiess. 

His resources were of a nobler nature. The sim- 
plicity of his tastes and the moderation of his indul- 
gences rendered retrenchment a task so easy to him- 
self, as to be scarcely perceptible in his personal habits. 
His fool or jester, then a necessary part of a great 

* ^^Honorifice jiissit rex cle me testatum reddere qiiod.jegre ad 
preces meas me demiserit.”— More to Erasmus. 

f Apology, chap. X. 
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man’s establishment, he gave to the lord mayor for 
the time being. His fii’st care Avas to provide for his 
attendants, by placing his gentlemen and yeomen 
■Rnth peers and prelates, and his eight Avatennen in 
the service of his successor Sir T. Audley, to Avhom 
he gave his great barge, — one of the most indis- 
pensable appendages of his office in an age Avhen car- 
riages were unknOAvn. His sorroAvs Avere for separa- 
tion from those Avhom he loved. He called together 
his children and grandchildren, who had hitherto 
lived in peace and love under his patriarchal roof, 
and, lamenting that he could not, as he Avas Avont, and 
as he gladly Avould, bear out the Avhole charges of 
them all himself, continue living together as they 
were Avont, he prayed them to give him their counsel 
on this trying occasion. When he saw them silent, 
and unwilling to risk their opinion he gave them his, 
seasoned with his natural gaiety, and containing some 
strokes illustrative of the state of society at that time : 
— “I have been brought up,” quoth he, “ at Oxford, 
at an iim of chancery, at Lincoln’s Inn, and also in 
the king’s court, from the lowest degree to the highest, 
and yet I have at present left me little above 100^. a 
year ” (including the king’s grants) ; “ so that now 
if Ave like to live together we must be content to be 
contributaries together ; but we must not fall to the 
loAA^est fare first : — - we Avill begin with Lincoln’s Inn 
diet, where many right worshipful and of good years 
do live full well ; which, if we find not ourselves the 
first year able to maintain, then Avill we the next year 
go one step to New Inn fare : if that year exceed our 
ability, Ave will the next year descend to Oxford fare, 
where many grave, learned, and ancient fathers are 
continually conversant. If our ability stretch not to 
maintain either, then may we yet Avith bags and 
wallets go a begging together, and hoping for charity 
at every man’s door, to sing Nafoe regina; and so still 
keep company and be merry together.” * On the 


* Eoper, pp. 51, 52. 
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Sunday following tis resignation, he stood at the 
door of his wife’s pew in the church, where one of 
his dismissed gentlemen had been used to stand, and 
making a low obedience to Alice as she entered, said 
to her with perfect gravity, — “ Madam, my lord is 
gone.” He who for seventeen years had not raised his 
voice in displeasure, could not he expected to sacri- 
fice the gratification of his innocent merriment to the 
heaviest blows of fortune. 

Nor did he at fit times fail to prepare his beloved 
children for those more cruel strokes which he began 
to foresee. Discoursing with them, he enlarged on 
the happiness of suflfering, for the love of God, the 
loss of goods, of liberty, of lands, of life. He would 
further say unto them, “that if he might perceive his 
wife and children would encourage him to die in a 
good cause, it should so comfort him, that for very 
joy, it would make him I'un merrily to death.” 

It must be owned that Henry felt the weight of 
this great man’s opinion, and tried every possible 
means to obtain at least the appearance of his spon- 
taneous approbation. Tunstall and other prelates 
were commanded to desire his attendance at the coi’o- 
nation of Anne at Westminster. They wrote a letter 
to persuade him to comply, and accompanied it with 
the needful present of 20Z. to buy a court dress. 
Such overtures he had foreseen; for he said some 
time before to Eoper, when he first heard of that 
marriage, “ God grant, son Eoper, that these matters 
within a Avhile be not confirmed with oaths ! ” He 
accordingly answered his friends the bishops well; — 
“ Take heed, my lords : ' by procuring your lordships 
to be present at the coronation, they will next ask 
you to preach for the setting forth thereof; and 
finally to Avrite books to all the world in defence 
thereof.” 

Another opportunity soon pi’esented itself for try- 
ing to subdue the obstinacy of More, Avhom a man of 
violent nature might beheve to be fearful, because he 
was peaceful. Elizabeth Barton, caEed “ the holy 
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maid of Kent,” who had heen, for a considerable 
niiinbcr of years, afflicted by convulsive maladies, 
felt her morbid susceptibility so excited by Heniy’s 
profane defiance of the Catholic Church, and his 
cruel desertion of Catharine, his faithful wife, that- 
her pious and humane feelings led her to represent, 
and probably to believe, herself, to be visited by a 
divine revelation of those punishments which the 
King was about to draw down on himself and on the 
kingdom. In the universal opinion of the sixteenth 
century, such interpositions were considered as still 
occurring. The neighbours and visiters of the un- 
fortunate young woman believed her ravings to be 
prophecies, and the contortions of her body to be 
those of a frame heaving and struggling under the 
awful agitations of divine inspiration, and confii-med 
that conviction of a mission from God, for which she 
was predisposed by her own pious benevolence, com- 
bined with the general error of the age. Both Fisher 
and More appear not to have altogether disbelieved 
her pretensions : More expressly declared, that he 
durst not and would not be bold in judging her mi- 
racles. * In the beginning of her prophecies, the 
latter had been commanded by the King to enquire 
into her case; and he made a report to Henry, who 
agreed with him in considering the whole of her 
miraculous pretensions as frivolous, and deserving no 
farther regard. But in 1632, several monks f so 
magnified her performances to More that he was pre- 
vailed on to see her ; but refused to hear her speak 
about the King, saying to her, in general terms, that 
he had no desire to pry into the concerns of others. 
Pursuant, as it is said, to a sentence by or in the Star 
Chamber, she stood in the pillory at Paul’s Cross, 
acknowledging herself to be guilty of the imposture 
of claiming inspiration, and saying that she was 
tempted to this fraud by the instigation of the devil. 

* Letter to Cromwell, probably written in the end of 1532. 

f Of whom some were afterwards executed. 
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Considering the circumstances of the case, and the 
character of the parties, it is far more probable that 
the mini sters should have obtained a false confession 
from her hopes of saving her life, than that a simple 
woman should have contrived and carried on, for 
many years, a system of complicated and elaborate 
imposture. It would not be inconsistent with this 
acquittal, to allow that, in the course of her self- 
delusion, she should have been induced, by some 
ecclesiastics of the tottering Church, to take an active 
part in these pious frauds, which there is too much 
reason to believe that persons of unfeigned religion 
have been often so far misguided by enthusiastic zeal, 
as to perpetrate or to patronise. But whatever were 
the motives or the extent of the “ holy maid’s” confes- 
sion, it availed her nothing; for in the session of 
parliament which met in January, 1634, she and her 
ecclesiastical prompters were attainted of high trea- 
son, and adjudged to suffer death as traitors. Fisher, 
bishop of Itochester, and others, were attainted of 
mispi’ision, or concealment of treason, for which they 
were adjudged to forfeiture and imprisonment during 
the King’s pleasure.* The “ holy maid,” with her spi- 
ritual guides, suffei’ed death at Tyburn on the 21st 
of April; she confirming her former confession, but 
laying her crime to the charge of her companions, if 
we may implicitly believe the historians of the vic- 
torious party, f 

Fisher and his supposed accomplices in misprision 
remained in prison according to their attainder. Of 
More the statute makes no mention ; but it contains 
a provision, which, when it is combined with other 
circumstances to be presently related, appears to have 
been added to the bill for the purpose of providing 
for his safety. By this provision, the King’s majesty, 
at tlie humble suit of his well beloved wife Queen 
Anne, pardons all persons not expressly by name at- 
tainted by the statute, for all misprision and conceal- 


* 25 II. 8. c. 12. 


f Sudi as Hall and Holinshed. 
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ments relating to tlie false and feigned miracles and 
prophecies of Elizabeth Barton, on or before the 20th 
day of October, 1533. Now we are told by Roper *, 
“ that Sir Thomas More’s name was originally in- 
serted in the bill,” the King supposing that this bill 
would “ to Sir Thomas More be so troublous and 
terrible, that it would force him to relent and conde- 
scend to his request ; wherein his grace was much de- 
ceived.” More was j)ersonally to have been received 
to make answer in his own defence : but the King, not 
liking that, sent the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Chancellor, the Duke of Norfolk, and Cromwell, to 
attempt his conversion. Audley reminded More of 
the King’s special favour and many benefits: More 
admitted them ; but modestly added, that his high- 
ness had most graciously declared that on this matter 
he should be molested no more. When in the end 
they saw that no persuasion could move him, they 
then said, “ that the King’s highness had given them 
in commandment, if they could by no gentleness win 
him, in the King’s name with ingratitude to charge 
him, that never was servant to his master so vil- 
lainousf, nor subject to his prince so traitorous as 
he.” They even reproached him for having either 
written in the name of his master, or betrayed his 
sovereign into writing, the book against Luther, 
which had so deeply pledged Henry to the support 
of Papal pretensions. To these upbraidings he calmly 
answered ; — “ The terrors are arguments for chil- 
dren, and not for me. As to the fact, the King 
knoweth, that after the book was finished by his 
highness’s appointment, or the consent of the maker, 
I was only a sorter out and placer of the principal 

* p. 62 . 

f Like a slave or a villain. The word in the month of these 
gentlemen appears to have been in a state of transition, about the 
middle point between the original sense of ‘^^like a slave,” and its 
modern acceptation of mean or malignant offenders. What proof 
is not supplied by this single fact in the history of the language of 
the masters, of their conviction, that the slavery maintained by 
them doomed the slaves to depravity I 
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matters therein contained.” He added, that he had 
warned the King of the prudence of “ touching the 
pope’s authority more slenderly, and that he had re- 
minded Henry of the statutes of premunire” whereby 
“ a good part of the pope’s pastoral care was pared 
away and that impetuous monarch had answered, 
“ We are so much bounden unto the see of Rome, 
that we cannot do too much honour unto it.” On 
More’s return to Chelsea from his interview with 
these lords, Roper said to him : — “ I hope aU is well, 
since you are so merry?” — “It is so, indeed,” said 
More, “ I thank God.” — “ Are you, then, out of the 
parhament bill?” said Roper. — “By my troth, I 
never I'emembered it ; but,” said More, “ I will tell 
thee why I was so merry ; because I had given the 
devil a foul fall, and that -svith those lords I had gone 
so far, as ivithout great shame I can never go back 
again.” This frank avowal of the power of tempta- 
tion, and this simple joy at having at the hazard of 
life escaped from the farther seductions of the court, 
bestows a greatness on these few and familiar words 
which scarcely belongs to any other of the sayings of 
man. 

Henry, incensed at the failure of wheedling and 
threatening messages, broke out into violent declara- 
tions of his resolution to include More in the attain- 
der, and said that he should be personally present to 
ensure the passing' of the bill. Lord Audley and his 
colleagues on their knees- besought their master to 
forbear, lest by an overthrow in his own presence, 
he might be contemned by his oivn subjects, and dis- 
honoured throughout Christendom for ever ; — adding, 
that they doubted not that they should find a more 
meet occasion “ to serve his turn ; ” for that in this case 
of the nun he was so clearly innocent, that men deemed 
him far worthier of praise than of reproof. Henry 
was compelled to yield.* vSuch was the power of de- 

^ The House of Lords addressed the King, praying him to declare 
whether it would be agreeable to Ms pleasure that Sir Thomas More 
and others slioiild not be heard in their own defence before ““the 

TOL. I. II 
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fenceless virtue over tlie slender remains of indepen- 
dence among slavish peers, and over the lingering 
remnants of common humanity -which might stiU be 
mingled -with a cooler policy in the bosoms of subser- 
vient politicians. One of the -worst of that race, 
Thomas Cromwell, on meeting Roper in the Parliamen-t 
House next day after the King assented to the prayer 
of his ministers, told him to tell More that he was put 
out of the bill. Roper sent a messenger to Margaret 
Roper, who hastened to her beloved father with the 
tidings. More answered her, with his usual gaiety 
and fondness, “ In faith, Megg, what is put off is not 
given up.”* Soon aftei’, the Duke of Norfolk said to 
him,— “ By the mass ! Master More, it is perilous 
striving with princes ; the anger of a prince brings 
death.”. — “Is that all, my lord ? then the ditference 
between you and me is but this , — that I shall die to-day^ 
and you to-morrow." No life in Plutarch is more full 
of happy sayings and striking retorts than that of 
More ; but the terseness and liveliness of his are justly 
overlooked in the contemplation of that union of per- 
fect simplicity with moral grandeur, which, perhaps, 
no other human being has so uniformly reached. 

By a tyrannical edict, miscalled “ a law,” in the 
same session of 1533-4, it was made high treason, 
after the 1st of May, 1534, by writing, print, deed or 
act, to do or to procure, or cause to be done or pro- 
cured, any thing to the prejudice, slander, disturbance, 
or derogation of the King’s lawful matrimony -with 
Queen Anne. If the same offences should be commit- 
ted by words, they were to be only misprision. The 
same act enjoined all persons to take an oath to main- 
tain its whole contents ; and an obstinate refusal to 

lords in the royal senate called the Stere Chamber.” Nothing more 
appears on the Journals relating to this matter. Lords’ Journals, 
6th March, 1533. The Journals prove the narrative of Eoper, 
from which the text is composed, to be as accurate as it is beau- 
tiful. 

* He spoke to her in his conversational Latin, — 
fmtur non aufertur,^ 
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make such oath was subjected to the penalties of 
misprision. JSTo form of the oath was enacted, but on 
the 30th of March*, 1534, which was the day of closing 
the session, the Chancellor Audley, when the commons 
were at the bar, but when they could neither delibe- 
rate nor assent, read the King’s letters patent, contain- 
ing one, and appointing the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Chancellor, the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, to 
be commissioners for administering it. 

More was summoned to appear before these com- 
missioners at Lambeth, on Monday the 13th of April. 
On other occasions he had used, at his depar- 
ture from his wife and children, whom he tenderly 
loved, to have them brought to his boat, and there to 
kiss them, and bid them all farewell. At this time 
he would suffer none of them to follow him forth of 
the gate, but pulled the wicket after him, and shut 
them all from him, and mth Roper and four servants 
took boat towards Lambeth. He sat for a while ; but 
at last, his mind being lightened and relieved by those 
high principles to which ivith him every low consider- 
ation yielded, whispered : — “ Son Roper! I thank our 
Lord, the field is won.” — “As I conjectured,” says 
Roper, “ it was for that his love to God conquered his 
carnal affections.” What follows is from an account 
of his conduct during the subsequent examination 
at Lambeth sent to his darling child, Margaret 
Roper. After having read the statute and the form 
of the oath, he declared his i*eadiness to swear that he 
would maintain and defend the order of succession to 
the crown as established by parliament. He dis- 
claimed all censure of those who had imposed, or on 
those who had taken, the oath, but declared it to 
be impossible that he could swear to the whole con- 
tents of it, without offending against his own con- 
seience ; aclding, that if they doubted whether his 
refusal proceeded from pure scruple of conscience or 
from his own phantasies, he was willing to satisfy 


* Lords’ Journals, vol. i. p. 82. 
I I 2 
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tlieir doubts by oatb. The commissioners urged that 
he was the fii’st who refused it ; they showed him the 
subscriptions of all the lords and commons who had 
sworn ; and they held out the King’s sure displeasure 
against him should he be the single recusant. When 
he was called on a second time, they charged 
him with obstinacy for not mentioning any special 
part of the oath which wounded his conscience. 
He answered, that if he were to open his reasons for 
refusal farther, he should exasperate the King still 
more : he offered, however, to assign them if the 
lords would procure the King’s assui’ance that the 
avowal of the grounds of his defence should not be 
considered as offensive to the King, nor prove dan- 
gerous to himself. The commissioners answered that 
such assurances would be no defence against a legal 
charge : he offered, however, to trust himself to the 
King’s honour. Cranmer took some advantage of 
More’s candour, urging that, as he had disclaimed all 
blame of those who had sworn, it was evident that 
he thought it only doubtful whether the oath was 
unlawful; and desired him to consider whether the 
obligation to obey the King was not absolutely certain. 
More was struck with the subtilty of this reasoning, 
which took him by surprise, — but not convinced of 
its solidity : notwithstanding his surprise, he seems 
to have almost touched upon the true answer, that 
as the oath contained a profession of opinion, — such, 
for example, as the lawfulness of the King’s marriage, 
on which men might differ,— it might be declined by 
some and taken by others with equal honesty. Crom- 
well, whom More believed to favour him, loudly swore 
that he would rather see his only son had lost his 
head than that More had thus refused the oath ; 
he it was who bore the answer to the King, the 
Chancellor Audley distinctly enjoining him to state 
very clearly More’s willingness to swear to the suc- 
cession. “Surely,” said More, “as to swearing to 
the succession, I see no peril.” Cromwell was not a 
good man; but the gentle virtue of More subdued 
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even the bad. To his own house More never more 
returned, being on the same day committed to the 
custody of the Abbot of Westminster, in which he 
continued four days ; and at the end of that time, on 
Friday the 17th, he was conveyed to the Tower.’* * * § ' 

Soon after the commencement of the session, which 
began on the 3d of November following f, an act was 
passed which ratified, and professed to recite, the form 
of oath promulgated on the day of the prorogation ; 
and enacted that the oath therein recited should be 
reputed to be the very oath intended by the former 
act J ; though there were, in fact, some substantial and 
important interpolations in the latter act; — such as 
the words “ most dear and entirely beloved, lawful 
wife. Queen Anne,” which tended to render that form 
still less acceptable than before, to the scrupulous con- 
sciences of More and Fisher. Before the end of the 
same session two statutes § were passed attainting 
More and Fisher of misprision of treason, and specify- 
ing the punishment to be imprisonment of body and 
loss of goods. By that which relates to More, the 
King’s grants of land to him in 1523 and 1525 are 
resumed; it is also therein recited that he refused the 
oath since the 1st of May of 1534, with an intent to 
sow sedition ; and he is reproached for having de- 
meaned himself in other respects ungratefully and 
unkindly to the King, his benefactor. 

That this statement of the legislative measures 
which preceded it is necessary to a consideration of 
the legality of More’s trial, which must be o^vned to 

* Iloper tells xis that the King, who had intended to desist from 
his importunities, was exasperated by Queen Anne’s clamour to 
tender the oath at Lambeth ; but he detested that unhappy lady, 
whose marriage was the occasion of More's ruin: and though 
Roper was an unimpeachable witness relating to Sir Thomas’s 
conversation, he is of less weight as to what passed in the interior 
of the palace. The ministers might have told such a story to 
excuse themselves to Roper: Anne could have had no opportunity 
of contradiction. 

t 26 ILYIIL c. 2. 

j 25 Id. c. 22. § 9. Compare Lords’ Journals, voL i. p. 82. 

§ 26 H. VIII. c. 22, 23. 
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be a part of its justice, will appear in its proper place. 
In the mean time, the few preparatory incidents which 
occurred during thirteen months' imprisonment, must 
be briefly related. His wife Alice, though an excel- 
lent housewife, yet in her visits to the Tower handled 
his misfortunes and his scruples too roughly. “ Like 
an ignorant, and somewhat worldly, woman, she bluntly 
said to him, — ‘How can a man taken for wise, like 
you, play the fool in this close filthy prison, when you 
might be abroad at your liberty, if you would but do 
as the bishops have done ? ”’ She enlarged on his fair 
house at Chelsea — “his library, gallery, garden, and 
orchard, together Avith the company of his wife and 
children.” He bore Avith kindness in its most unpleas- 
ing form, and answered her cheerfully after his manner, 
AA^ich Avas to blend religious feelings Avith quaintness 
and liveliness ; — “ Is not this house as nigh heaA’en as 
mine oAvn?” She answered him in what then appears 
to have been a homely exclamation of contempt*, 
“ Tilly voile, tiUy voile." f He treated her harsh 
language as a wholesome exercise for his patience, 
and replied with equal mildness, though with more 
gravity, “ Why should I joy in my gay house, when, 
if I should rise from the grave in seven years, I 
should not fail to find some one there who would bid 
me to go out of doors, for it was none of mine ?” It 
Avas not thus that his Margaret Roper conversed or 
corresponded AAUth him during his confinement. A 
short note Avritten to her a little while after his com- 
mitment, Anth a coal (his only pen and ink) begins, 
“ Mine oAvn good daughter,” and is closed in the fol- 
lowing fond and pious words : — “ Written with a coal, 
by your tender loving father, who in his poor prayers 
forgetteth none of you, nor your babes, nor your 
good husband, nor your father’s shrewd wife neither.” 
Shortly after, mistaking the sense of a letter from her, 
which he thought adAUsed him to compliance, he AATote 
a rebuke of her supposed purpose Avith the utmost 

f ' Nares’s Cllossarj, London, ^ 1822. 


Roper, p. 78. 
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vehemence of affection, and the deepest regard to her 
judgment! — “I hear many terrible things towards 
me; but they all never touched me, never so near, nor 
were they so grievous unto me as to see you, my well 
beloved child, in such a piteous and vehement mamier, 
labour to persuade me to a thing whereof I have of 
pure necessity, for respect unto myne ovm soul, so 
often given you so precise an answer before. The 
matters that move my conscience I have sundry times 
shown you, that I will disclose them to no one.”* 
Margaret’s reply was worthy of herself : she acquiesces 
in his “ faithful and delectable letter, the faithful mes- 
senger of his virtuous mind,” and almost rejoices in 
his victory over all earthborn cares ; — concluding thus : 

Your o-wn most loving obedient daughter and 
bedeswoman f , Margaret Roper, who desireth above all 
worldly things to be in John Wood’s J stede to do you 
some service.” After some time pity prevailed so far 
that she obtained the King’s licence to resort to her 
father in the Tower- On her first visit, after gratefully 
performing their accustomed devotions, his first care 
was to soothe her afflicted heart by the assurance that 
he saw no cause to reckon himself in worse case there 
than in his own house. On another occasion he asked 
her how Queen Anne did ? ' “ In faith, father,” said 
she, “ never better.” — “ Never better, Megg ! ” quoth 
he; “alas! Megg, it pitieth me to remember into 
what misery, poor soul, she shall shortly come.” Va- 
rious attempts continued still to be made to cajole 
him ; partly, perhaps, with the hope that his inter- 
course with the beloved Margaret might have softened 
him. Cromwell told him that the King was still his 
good master, and did not wish to press his conscience. 
The lords commissioners went twice to the Tower to 
tender the oath to him: but neither he nor Fisher 
would advance farther than their original declaration 

* English Works, vol. i. p. 1430. 

f His waiting-man, Ibid. p. 1431. Bedesman — one who prays 

for another. 

J Koperj^p. '72. : " , , 

,I I '4 
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of perfect willingness to maintain the settlement of 
the crown, which, being a matter purely political, Avas 
within the undisputed competence of parliament. 
They refused to include in their oath any other matter 
on account of scruples of conscience, which they for- 
bore to particularise, lest they might thereby furnish 
their enemies with a pretext for representing their 
defence as a new crime. A statement of their real 
ground of objection, — that it would be insincere in 
them to declare upon oath, that they believed the 
King’s marriage with Anne to be lawful, — might, in 
defending themselves against a charge of misprision of 
treason, have exposed them to the penalties of high 
treason. 

Two difS-Culties occurred in reconciling the desti’uc- 
tion of the victim with any form or colour of law. 
The first of them consisted in the circumstance that 
the naked act of refusing the oath was, even by the 
late statute, punishable only as a misprision; and 
though concealment of treason Avas never expressly 
declared to be only a misprision till the statute to that 
effect was passed under Philip and Mary*, — chiefly 
perhaps occasioned by the case of More, — yet it 
seemed strange thus to prosecute him for the refusal, 
as an act of Reason, after it had been positively made 
punishable as a misprision by a general statute, and 
after a special act of attainder for misprision had been 
passed against him. Both these enactments were, on 
the supposition of the refusal being indictable for 
ti'eason, absolutely useless, and such as tended to 
make More believe that he was safe as long as he 
remained silent. The second has been already in- 
timated, that he had yet said nothing Avhich could be 
tortured into a semblance of those acts derogatory 
to the King’s marriage, which had been made 
treason. To conquer this last difiiculty. Sir Eobin 
Kich, the solicitor-general, undertook the infamous 
task of .betrajing More into some declaration, in a con- 

* 1 & 2 Phil, and Mar. c. 10. 
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fidential conversation, and under pretext of familiar 
friendship, which might he pretended to be treason- 
able. "What the success of this flagitious attempt 
was, the reader will see in the account of More’s trial. 
It appears from a letter of Margaret Roper, apparently 
written sometime in the winter, that his persecutors 
now tried another expedient for vanquishing his con- 
stancy, by restraining him from attending church ; 
and she adds, “ from the company of my good mother 
and his poor children.”* More, in his answer, ex- 
presses his wonted affection in very familiar, but in 
most significant, language If I were to declai-e in 
writing how much pleasure your daughterly loving 
letters gave me, a peck of coals would not suffice to 
make the pens.” So confident was he of his inno- 
cence, and so safe did he deem himself on the side of 
law, that “ he believed some new causeless suspicion, 
founded upon some secret sinister information,” had 
risen up against him. f 

On the 2d or 3d of May, 1535, More informed his 
dear daughter of a visit from Cromwell, attended by 
the attorney and solicitor-general, and certain civi- 
lians, at which Cromwell had urged to him the statute 
which made the King head of the Church, and required 
an answer on that subject ; and that he had replied:— ■ 
I am the King’s true faithful subject, and daily bedes- 
man : I say no harm, and do no harm ; and if this be not 
enough to keep a man alive, in good faith I long not 
to live.” This ineffectual attempt was followed by 
another visit from Cranmer, the Chancellor, the Duke 
of Suffolk, the Earl of Wiltshire, and Cromwell, who, 
after much argument, tendered an oath, by which he 
was to promise to make answers to questions which 
they might putj; and on his decisive refusal, Crom- 
well gave him to understand that, agreeably to the 
language at the former conference, “ his grace would 
follow the coui’se of his laws towards such as he 

* Englisli Works, vol. i. p. 1446. t Ibid. p. 1447. 

I Ibid. p. 1452. 
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should find obstinate.” Cranmer, ivbo too generally 
complied 'with evil counsels, but nearly always la- 
boured to prevent their execution, wrote a persuasive 
letter to Cromwell, earnestly praying the King to be 
content with More and Fisher’s proffered engagement 
to maintain the succession, which would render the 
whole nation unanimous on the practical part of that 
great subject. 

On the 6th of the same month, almost immediately 
after the defeat of every attempt to practise on 
his firmness, More was brought to trial at West- 
minster ; and it will scarcely be doubted, that no such 
culprit stood at any European bar for a thousand 
years. It is rather from caution than from necessity 
that the ages of Roman domination are excluded from 
the comparison. It does not seem that in any moral 
respect Socrates himself could claim a superiority. 
It is lamentable that the records of the proceedings 
against such a man should be scanty. We do not 
certainly know the specific offence of which he was 
convicted. There does not seem, however, to be much 
doubt that the*prosecution was under the act “ for the 
establishment of the king’s succession,” passed in the 
session 1533-4*, which made it high treason “to do 
any thing to the prejudice, slander, disturbance, or 
derogation of the la-wful marriage ” between Henry 
and Anne. Almost any act, done or declined, might 
be forced within the undefined limits of such vague 
terms. In this case the prosecutors probably repre- 
sented his refusal to answer certain questions which, 
according to them, must have related to the marriage, 
his observations at his last examination, and especially 
his conversation with Rich, as overt acts of that trea- 
son, inasmuch as it must have been known by him that 
his conduct on these occasions tended to create a 
general doubt of the legitimacy of the marriage. 

To the first alleged instance of his resistance to the 
King, which consisted in his original judgment against 


* 23 H. Vin. C.22. 
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the marriage, he answered in a manner which rendered 
reply impossible ; “ that it could never be treason for 
one of the King’s advisers to give him honest advice.” 
On the like refusal respecting the King’s headship of 
the Church, he answered that “ no man could be pu- 
nished for silence.” The attorney-general said, that 
the prisoner’s silence was “malicious: ” More justly 
answered, that “ he had a right to be silent where his 
language was likely to be injuriously misconstrued.” 
Respecting his letters to Bishop Fisher, they were 
burnt, and no evidence was olfered of their contents, 
which he solemnly declared to have no relation to the 
charges. And as to the last charge, that he had called 
the Act of Settlement “a two-edged sword, which 
would destroy his soul if he comphed with it, and his 
body if he refused,” it was answered by him, that “ he 
supposed the reason of his refusal to be equally good, 
whether the question led to an offence against his con- 
science, or to the necessity of criminating himself.” 

Cromwell had before told him, that though he was 
suffering perpetual imprisonment for the misprision, 
that punishment did not release him from his allegi- 
ance, and that he was amenable to the law for treason ; 
— overlooking the essential circumstances, that the 
facts laid as treason were the same on which the 
attainder for misprision was founded. Even if this 
were not a strictly maintainable objection in technical 
law, it certainly showed the flagrant injustice of the 
whole proceeding. 

The evidence, however, of any such strong circum- 
stances attendant on the refusal as could raise it into 
an act of treason must have seemed defective ; for the 
prosecutors were reduced to the necessity of examin- 
ing Rich, one of their own number, to prove circum- 
stances of which he could have had no knowledge, 
without the foulest treachery on his part. He said, 
that he had gone to More as a friend, and had asked 
him, if an act of parliament had made him. Rich, king, 
would not he, More, acknowledge him. More had 
said, “ Yes, sir, that I would.’’ — “ If they declared 
me pope, would you acknowledge me?” — “In the 
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first case, I have no doubt about temporal govern- 
ments ; but suppose tbe parliament should make a law 
that God should not be God, would you then, Mr. 
Rich, say that God should not be God ? ” — “No,” says 
Rich, “ no parliament could make such a law.” Rich 
went on to swear, that More had added, “ No more 
could the parliament make the King supreme head of 
the Church.” More denied the latter part of Rich’s 
evidence altogether; which is, indeed, inconsistent 
with the whole tenour of his language : he was then 
compelled to expose the profligacy of Rich’s character. 
“ I am,” he said, “ more sorry for your perjury, than 
for mine own peril. Neither I, nor any man, ever 
took you to be a person of such credit as I could com- 
municate with on such matters. We dwelt near in 
one parish, and you were always esteemed very light 
of your tongue, and not of any commendable fame. 
Can it be likely to your lordships that I should so un- 
advisedly overshoot myself, as to trust Mr. Rich with 
what I have concealed from the King, or any of his 
noble and grave counsellors?” The credit of Rich 
was so deeply wounded, that he was compelled to call 
Sir Richard Southwell and Mr. Palmer, who were 
present at the conversation, to prop his tottering evi- 
dence. They made a paltry excuse, by alleging that 
they were so occupied in removing More’s books, that 
they did not listen to the words of this extraordinary 
conversation. 

The jury*, in spite of all these circumstances, re- 
turned a verdict of “ guilty.” Chancellor Audley, who 
was at the head of the commission, of which Spelman 
and Fitzherbert, eminent lawyers, were members, was 
about to pronounce judgment, when he was inter- 
rupted by More, who claimed the usual privilege of 
being heard to show that judgment should not be 
passed. More urged, that he had so much ground 
for his scruples as at least to exempt his refusal from 

* Sir T. Palmer, Sir T. Bent, G-. Lovell, esquire, Thomas Bur- 
bage, esquire, and G-.Ohamber, Edward Stockmore, William Brown, 
Jasper Leake, Thomas Bellington, John ParneU, Richard Bellamy, 
and G. Stoakes, gentlemen, were the j ury. 
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the imputation of disaffection, or of what the law 
deems to he malice. The chancellor asked him once 
more how his scruples could balance the weight of the 
parliament, people, and Church of England ? — a topic 
which had been used against him at every interview 
and conference since he was brought i^risoner to 
Lambeth. The appeal to weight of authority in- 
fluencing Conscience was, however, singularly un- 
fortunate. More answered, as he had always done, 
“ Nine out of ten of Christians now in the world think 
with me; nearly all the learned doctors and holy 
fathers who are already dead, agree with me ; and 
therefore I think myself not bound to conform my 
conscience to the councell of one realm against the 
general consent of all Christendom.” Chief Justice 
Fitzjames concurred in the sufficiency of the indict- 
ment ; which, after the verdict of the jury, was the 
only matter before the court. 

The chancellor then pronounced the savage sen- 
tence which the law then directed in cases of treason. 
More, having no longer any measures to keep, openly 
declared, that after seven years’ study, “ he could find 
no colour for holding that a layman could be head of 
the church.” The commissioners once more offered 
him a favourable audience for any matter which he had 

to propose “ More have I not to say, my lords,” he 

replied “ but that as St. Paul held the clothes of those 
who stoned Stephen to death, and as they are both now 
saints in heaven, and shall continue there friends for 
ever ; so I verily trust, and shall therefore right 
heartily pray, that though your lordships have now 
here on earth been judges to my condemnation, we 
may, nevei’theless, hereafter cheerfully meet in heaven, 
in everlasting salvation.”* 

Sir W. Kingston, “ his very dear friend,” constable 
of the Tower, as, with tears running down his cheeks, 
he conducted him from Westminster, condoled with- 
his prisoner, who endeavoured to assuage the sorrow 


* Roper, p. 90. 
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of Ms friend by the consolations of religion. The 
same gentleman said afterwards to Roper, — “ I was 
ashamed of myself when I found my heart so feeble, 
and his so strong.” Margaret Roper, his good angel, 
watched for his landing at the Tower wharf. “ After 
his blessing upon her knees reverently received, with- 
out care of herself, px’essing in the midst of the throng, 
and the guards that were about him with halberts 
and bills, she hastily ran to him, and openly, in sight 
of them all, embraced and kissed him. He gave her 
again his fatherly blessing. After separation she, all 
ravished ivith the entire love of her dear father, sud- 
denly turned back again, ran to him as before, took 
him about the neck, and divers times kissed him most 
lovingly, — a sight which made many of the beholders 
weep and mourn.”* Thus tender was the heart of 
the admirable woman who had at the same time the 
greatness of soul to strengthen her father’s fortitude, 
by disclaiming the advice for which he, having mis- 
taken her meaning, had meekly rebuked her, — to 
prefer life to right. 

On the 14th of June, More was once more exa- 
mined by four civilians in the Tower. “ He was 
asked, first, whether he would obey the King as 
supreme head of the Church of England on earth 
immediately under Christ ? to which he said, that he 
could make no answer : secondly, whether he would 
consent to the King’s marriage with Queen Anne, and 
affirm the marriage with the lady Catharine to have 
been unlawful? to which he answered that he did 
never speak nor meddle against the same: and, 
thirdly, whether he was not bound to answer the said 
question, and to recognise the headship as aforesaid ? 
to which he said, that he could make no answer.” f 
It is evident that these interrogatories, into which 
some terms peculiarly objectionable to More were 
now for the first time inserted, were contrived for the 
sole purpose of reducing the illustrious victim to the 

♦Ibid. p. 90. t Ibid. p. 92. 
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option of uttering a Ke, or of suffering death. The 
conspirators against him might, perhaps, have had a 
faint idea that they had at length broken his spirit; and 
if he persisted, they might have hoped that he could be 
represented as bringing destruction on himself by his 
own obstinacy. Such, however, was his calm and well- 
ordered mind, that he said and did nothing to provoke 
his fate. Had he given affirmative answers, he would 
have sworn falsely : he was the martyr of veracity ; he 
perished only because he was sincere. 

On Monday, the 5th of July, he wrote a farewell 
letter to Margaret Roper, with his usual materials of 
coal. It contained blessings on all his children by 
name, with a kind remembrance even to one of Mar- 
garet’s maids. Adverting to their last interview, on 
the quay, he says, — “ I never liked your manner to- 
wards me better than when you kissed me last ; for I 
love when daughterly love and dear charity have no 
leisure to look to woiddly courtesy.” 

Early the next morning Sir Thomas Pope, “ his 
singular good friend,” came to him with a message 
from the King and council, to say that he should die 
before nine o’clock of the same morning. “ The 
King’s pleasure,” said Pope, “is that you shall not 
use many words.” — -“ I did purpose,” answered More, 
“ to have spoken somewhat, but I will conform myself 
to the King’s commandment, and I beseech you to 
obtain from him that my daughter Margaret may be 
present at my burial.” — “ The King is already con- 
tent that your wife, children, and other friends shall 
be present thereat.” The lieutenant brought him to 
the scaffold, which w^as so weak that it was ready to 
fall ; on which he said, merrily, “ Master lieutenant, 
I pray you see me safe up, and for my coming down 
let me shift for myself.” When he laid his head on 
the block he desired the executioner to wait till he 
had removed his beard, “ for that had never offended 
his highness,” — ere the axe fell. 

He has been censured by some for such levities at 
the moment of death. These are censorious cavils, 
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whicli ■would not be ■worthy of an allusion if they had 
not occasioned some sentences of as noble reflection, 
and beautiful composition, as the English language 
contains. “ The innocent mirth, which had been so 
conspicuous in his life, did not forsake him to the 
last. His death was of a piece with his life ; there 
was nothing in it new, forced, or affected. He did 
not look upon the severing his head from his body as 
a circumstance which ought to produce any change in 
the disposition of his mind ; and as he died in a fixed 
and settled hope of immortality, he thought any un- 
usual degree of sorrow and concern improper.” * 

According to the barbarous pi^actice of laws which 
vainly struggle to carry their cruelty beyond the 
grave, the head of Sir Thomas More was placed on 
London bridge. His darling daughter, Margaret, 
had the courage to procure it to be taken down, that 
she might exercise her affection by continuing to 
look on a relic so dear ; and carrying her love beyond 
the grave, she desired that it might be buried with 
her, when she died.f The remains of this precious 
relic are said to have been since observed, lying on 
what had once been her bosom. The male descendants 
of this admirable woman appear to have been soon ex- 
tinct: her descendants through females ai'e probably 
numerous. J She resembled her father in mind, in 
manner, in the features and expression of her coun- 
tenance, and in her form and gait. Her learning 
was celebrated throughout Christendom. It is seldom 
that literature wears a more agreeable aspect than 
when it becomes a bond of union between such a 
father and such a daughter. 

Sir Thomas More’s eldest son, John, married Anne 
Cresacre, the heiress of an estate, still held by his 
posterity through females, at Barnborough, near Don- 

Spectator, No. 349. 

f She survived her father about nine years. 

X One of them, Mr. Janies Hinton Baverstock, inserted hi s noble 
pedigree from Margaret, in 1819, in a copy of More’s English 
Works, at this moment before me. 
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caster* where the mansion of the Mores still sub- 
sists. The last male descendant was Thomas 
More, a Jesuit, who was principal of the college of 
Jesuits at Bruges, and died at Bath in 1795, having 
survived his famous order, and, according to the ap- 
pearances of that time, his ancient religion ; — -as if the 
family of More were one of the many ties which may 
be traced, through the interval of two centuries and 
a half, between the revolutions of religion and those 
of government. 

The letters and narratives of Erasmus diffused the 
story of his friend’s fate throughout Europe. Car- 
dinal Pole bewailed it with elegance and feeling. It 
filled Italy, then the most cultivated portion of Europe, 
with horror. Paulo Jovio called Henry “ a Pha- 
laris,” though we shall in vain look in the story of 
Phalaris, or of any other real or legendary tyrant, 
for a victim worthy of being compared to More. The 
English ministers throughout Europe were regarded 
with averted eyes as the agents of a monster. At 
Venice, Henry, after this deed, was deemed capable 
of any crimes : he was believed there to have mur- 
dered Catharine, and to be about to murder his 
daughter Mary.f The Catholic zeal of Spain, and 
the resentment of the Spanish people against the 
oppression of Catharine, quickened their sympathy 
with More, and aggravated their detestation of Henry. 
Mason, the envoy at Valladolid, thought every pure 
Latin phrase too weak for More, and describes lum 
by one as contrary to the rules of that language as 
“ thrice greatest would be to those of ours. When 
intelligence of Ms death was brought to the Emperor 
Charles V., he sent for Sir T. Elliot, the English am- 
bassador, and said to him, “ My lord embassador, we 
understand that the king your master has put his 
wise counsellor Sir Thomas More to death.” Elliot, 

^ Hunter’s South Yorkshire, voL i. pp. 374, 375. 

f Ellis’s Original Letters, 2d series, lett. exvii. 

J Ibid. lett. cx. Ter maximus ille Morns.” 

VOL. I. E K 
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abashed, made answer that he understood nothing 
thereof. “Well,” said the Emperor, “it is too true; 
and this we will say, that, if we had been master of 
such a servant, we should rather have lost the best 
city in our dominions than have lost such a worthy 
counsellor; ” — “ which matter,” says Roper, in the con- 
cluding words of his beautiful narrative, “ was by Sir 
T. Elhot told to myself, my wife^ to Mr. Clement and 
his wife, and to Mr. Heywood and his wife.” * 

Of all men neaidy perfect. Sir Thomas More had, 
perhaps, the clearest marks of individual character. 
His peculiarities, though distinguishing him from all 
others, were yet withheld from gromng into moral 
faults. It is not enough to say of him that he was 
unaffected, that he was natural, that he was simple ; 
so the larger part of truly great men have been. But 
there is something homespun in More which is com- 
mon to him with scarcely any other, and which gives 
to all his faculties and qualities the appearance of 
being the native growth of the soil. The homeliness 
of his pleasantry purifies it from show. He walks on 
the scaffold clad only in his household goodness. 
The unrefined benignity with which he ruled his pa- 
triarchal dwelling at Chelsea enabled him to look on 
the axe without being disturbed by feeling hatred for 
the tyrant. This quality bound together his genius 
and learning, his eloquence and fame, with his homely 
and daily duties, — bestowing a genuineness on all his 
good qualities, a dignity on the most ordinary offices 
of life, and an accessible familiarity on the virtues of 
a hero and a martyr, which silences every suspicion 
that his excellencies were magnified. He thus simply 
performed great acts, and uttered great thoughts, be- 
cause they were familiar to his great soul. The charm 
of this inborn and homebred character seems as if it 
would have been taken off by polish. It is this house- 

Instead of Heywood, perhaps we ought to read Heron ? ” 
In that case the three daughters of Sir Thomas More would be 
present : Mrs. Roper was the eldest, Mrs. Clement the second, and 
Cecilia Heron the youngest 
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hold character ■which relieves our notion of him from 
vagueness, and divests perfection of that generality 
and coldness to -which the attempt to paint a perfect 
man is so liable. 

It -will naturally, and very strongly, excite the re- 
gret of the good in every age, that the life of this 
best of men should have been in the power of one 
who has been rarely surpassed in wickedness. But 
the execrable Henry was the means of drawing forth 
the magnanimity, the fortitude, and the meekness of 
More. Had Henry been a just and merciful monarch, 
we should not have known the degree of excellence to 
which human nature is capable of ascending. Catho- 
lics ought to see in More, that mildness and candour 
are the true ornaments of all modes of faith. Pro- 
testants ought to be taught humility and charity from 
this instance of the -wisest and best of men falling 
into, what they deem, the most fatal errors. All 
men, in the fierce contests of contending factions, 
should, from such an example, learn the wisdom to 
fear lest in their most hated antagonist they may 
strike down a Sir Thomas More : for assuredly virtue 
is not so narrow as to be confined to any party ; and 
we have in the case of More a signal example that 
the nearest approach to perfect excellence does not 
exempt men from mistakes which we may justly deem 
mischievous. It is a pregnant proof, that we should 
beware of hating men for their opinions, or of adopt- 
ing their doctrines because we love and venei’ate their 
virtues. 
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A. 

Some particulars in the life of Sir Thomas More I am 
obliged to leave to more fortunate inquirers. They are> 
indeed, very minute; but they may appear to others worthy 
of being ascertained, as they appeared to me, from their 
connection with the life of a wise and good man. 

The records of the Privy Council are preserved only since 
1540, so that we do not exactly know the date of his admis- 
sion into that body. The time when he was knighted (then 
a matter of some moment) is not known. As the whole of 
his life passed during the great chasm in writs for election, 
and returns of members of parliament, from 1477 to 1542, 
the places for which he sat, and the year of his early oppo- 
sition to a subsidy, are unascertained ; — notwithstanding the 
obliging exertion of the gentlemen employed in the reposi- 
tories at the Tower, and in the Rolls’ chapel. We know that 
he was speaker of the House of Commons in 1523 and 
1524.* Browne Willis owns his inability to fix the place 
which he represented f ; but he conjectured it to have been 
either Middlesex, where he resided, or Lancaster, of which 
duchy he was chancellor.” But that laborious and useful 
writer would not have mentioned the latter branch of his 
alternative, nor probably the foimer, if he had known that 
More was not Chancellor of the Duchy till two years after his 
speakership. 


B. 

An anecdote in More’s chancellorship is connected with 
an English phrase, of which the origin is not quite satisfac- 

^ Roils of Parliament in Lords’ Journals, vol. i. 
f Notitia Parliamentaria, vol. iii. p. 1 12. 

■' K'K 8 
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torily explained. An attorney in his courts named Tubb, 
gave an account in court of a cause in which he was con- 
cerned, which the Chancellor (who with all his gentleness 
loved a joke) thought so rambling and incoherent, that he 
said at the end of Tubb’s speech, This is a tale of a tub 
plainly showing that the phrase was then familiarly known. 
The learned Mr. Douce has informed a friend of mine, that 
in Sebastian Munster’s Cosmography, there is a cut of a 
ship, to which a whale was coming too close for her safety, 
and of the sailors throwing a tub to the whale, evidently to 
play with. The practice of throwing a tub or barrel to a 
large fish, to divert the animal from gambols dangerous to a 
vessel, is also mentioned in an old prose translation of The 
Ship of Fools. These passages satisfactorily explain the 
common phrase of throwing a tub to a whale; but they do 
not account for leaving out the whale, and introducing the 
new word tale.” The transition from the first pltrase to the 
second is a considerable stride. It is not, at least, directly 
explained by Mr. Douce’s citations ; and no explanation of it 
has hitherto occurred which can be supported by proof. It 
may be thought probable that, in process of time, some 
nautical wag compared a rambling story, which he suspected 
of being lengthened and confused, in order to turn his 
thoughts from a direction not convenient to the story-teller, 
with the tub which he and his shipmates were wont to throw 
out to divert the whale from striking the bark, and perhaps 
said, This tale is, like our tub to the whale.” The com- 
parison might have become popular ; and it might gradually 
have been shortened into a tale of a tub.” 

EXTRACTS FROM 4'HE RECORDS OF THE CITY OE LONDON 
RELATING TO THE APPOINTMENT OE SIR THOMAS MORE 
TO BE UNDER-SHERIEE OE LONDON, AND SOME APPOINT- 
MENTS OE HIS IMMEDIATE PREDECESSORS AND OE HIS 
SUCCESSOR. . .. 

(A. D. 1496. 27th September.) 

Commune consilium ten turn die Martij Vicesimo 
Septimo die Septembr Anno Eegni Eegis Henr 
Septimi duo decimo. 

‘^In isto Comun Consilio Thomas Sail et Thomas Ma- 
rowe confirmati sunt in SubviS Civitati: London p anno 
sequent, &c.” 
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( 1497 ,) : ' 

Gomxiiie Consiliu ten? die Lune die Sept 

anno Eegni Eegs Henf vii. xiij^ 

Isto die Thomas Marowe et Ed® Dudley confimiai sunt 
in Sub Vi6 Sit® London p anno sequ,” 

(1498 & 1501 .) 

Similar entries of the confirmation of Thomas Marowe 
and Edward Dudley are made in the 14th^ 15th, 16th, and 
17th Henry VII., and at a court of aldermen, held on the 

(1502.) 

17th Nov. 18 Henry 7. the following entry appears : — 
Ad hano Cur Thomas Marowe uris sub vicecomitu sponte 
resignat offim suu.” 

And at a Common Council held on the same day, 
is entered — 

In isto Communi Consilio Eadus adye Gentiiman elec! 
est in unu Subvic Civitats London loco Thofne Marwe Gen- 
tiiman qui iUud officiu sponte resignavit, capienct feoS con- 
suei’^ 

Coe Consiliu tent die Martis iij*^ die Septembris 
anno Eegni Reg® Henrici Octavi Secundo. 

^‘^Eodm die Thoihs More Gent elect est in unil Subvic 
Civitats London loc Rio Broke Gent qui imp elecf fuit in 
Eecordator London.’’ 

Martis viij die Mail 6^^ Henry 8. 

Court of Aldermen. 

’^^Yt ys agreed that Thomas More Gent oon of Under- 
sheryfes of London which shall go ov the Kings AmbasseJ in 
to fSaunders shall occupie his Rowme and office by his suf- 
ficient Depute untyll his cumyng home ageyn” 

Martis xj die Marcii 7 Henry VIII^^ 

Court of Aldermen. 

/^Ye shall sweare that ye shall kepe the Secrets of this 
Courte and not to disclose eny thing ther spoken for the 
coen weltlie of this citie that myght hurt eny psone or bro- 
ther of the seyd courte onles yt be spoken to his brothr or 
to other which in his conscience and disorecon shall thynk yt 
to be for the coen welthe of this citie. 

So help you God.” 

■ ' K K- 4 ■■ 
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'VJovis xiij die Marcii 7 Henry 8. 

Court of Aldermen. 

^^Itm ad ista Cur Thomas More and Wills Shelley Sub- 
Yice®® Ci*® London jur sunt ad articlm supdcm spect xj die 
marcii.’’ 

Venis 23 July, 10 Henry 8. 

Court of Aldermen. 

Ad istam Cur Thomas More Gent un Subvic Ci*® in 
Compui Pulletr London libe et sponte Surr et resign officm 
pdcm in manu Maioris et Aldror.” 

Coie Consiliu ten? die Venis xxiij die Julii anno 
regni regis Henrici Octavi decimo.” 

^^Isto die Johes Pakyngton Gent admissus est in unii 
subvic Civitats London loco Thome More qui spont et libe 
resignavit Officiii illud in Man Maioris aldror et Cois con- 
silii. Et jur est &c.” 
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REFUTATION OF THE CLAIM 

ON BEHALF OF 

KING CHARLES 1. 

TO THE AUTHORSHIP OP 

THE 

EIKI^N BASIAIKH * 


A SUCCESSION of problems or puzzles in the literary 
and political history of modern times has occasionally 
occupied some ingenious writers, and amused many 
idle readers. Those who think nothing useful which 
does not yield some palpable and direct advantage, 
have, indeed, scornfully rejected such inquiries as 
frivolous and useless. But their disdain has not re- 
pressed such discussions : and it is fortunate that it 
has not done so. Amusement is itself an advantage. 
The vigour which the understanding derives from exer- 
cise on every subject is a great advantage. If there 
is to be any utility in history, the latter must be ac- 
curate, — which it never will be, unless there be a 
solicitude to ascertain the truth even of its minutest 
parts. History is read with pleasure, and with moral 
effect, only as far as it engages our feelings in the 
merit or demerit, in the fame or fortune, of historical 
personages. The breathless anxiety with which the 
obscure and conflicting evidence on a trial at law is 
watched by the bystander is but a variety of the same 
feeling which prompts the reader to exanaine the 

Contributed to the Edinburgh Review (vol. xliv, p. 1.) as a 
review of Who wrote Et/cwr BatriXto) ?” by Christopher Words- 
worthy D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. London, 
1824. — Ed. 
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proofs against Mary, Queen of Scots, with as deep an 
interest as if she were alive, and were now on her 
trial. And it is wisely ordered that it should be so : for 
our condition would not, upon the whole, behettered by 
our feehng less strongly about each other’s concerns. 

The question “ Who wrote Icbn Basilike?” seemed 
more than once to be finally determined. Before the 
publication of the private letters of Bishop Gauden, 
the majority of historical inquirers had pronounced it 
spurious ; and the only writers of great acuteness who 
maintained its genuineness — W^arburton and Hume 
— spoke in a tone which rather indicated an anxious 
desire that others should believe, than a firm belief in 
their own minds. It is perhaps the only matter on 
which the former ever expressed himself with diffi- 
dence ; and the case must indeed have seemed doubt- 
ful, which compelled the most dogmatical and arrogant 
of disputants to adopt a language almost sceptical. 
The successive publications of those letters in 
Maty’s Review, in the third volume of the Clarendon 
Papers, and lastly, but most decisively, by Mr. Todd, 
seemed to have closed the dispute. 

The main questions on which the whole dispute 
hinges are, Wliether the acts and words of Lord Cla- 
rendon, of Lord Bristol, of Bishop Morley, of Charles 
II., and James II., do not amount to a distinct acknow- 
ledgment of Gauden’s authorship ? and. Whether an 
admission of that claim hy these persons be not a con- 
clusive evidence of its truth ? If these questions can 
be answered affirmatively, the other parts of the case 
wiU not require very long consideration. 

The Ic6n Basilik^ was intended to produce a 
favourable effect during the Bang’s trial ; but its 
publication was retarded till some days after his 
death, by the jealous and rigorous precautions of 
the ruling powers. The impression made on the 
public by a work which purported to convey the 
pious and eloquent language of a dying King, could 
not fail to be very considerable ; and, though its 
genuineness was from the beginning doubted or 
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disbelieved by some*, it would have been wonderful 
and unnatural, if unbounded faith in it had not 
become one of the fundamental articles of a Eoyalist’s 
creed, f Though much stress, therefore, is laid by 
Dr. Wordsworth on passages in anonymous pam- 
phlets published before the Restoration, we can regard 
these as really no more than instances of the belief 
which must then have only prevailed among that 
great majority of Royalists who had no peculiar 
reasons for doubt. Opinion, even when it was im- 
partial, of the genuineness of a writing given before 
its authenticity was seriously questioned, and when 
the attention of those who gave the opinion was not 
strongly drawn to the subject, must be classed in the 
lowest species of historical evidence. One witness 
who bears testimony to a forgery, when the edge of 
his discernment is sharpened by an existing dispute, 
outweighs many whose language only indicates a pas- 
sive acquiescence in the unexamined sentiments of their 
oivn party. It is obvious, indeed, that such testimonies 
must be of exceedingly little value ; for every impos- 
ture, in any degree successful, must be able to appeal 
to them. Without them, no question on such a subject 
could ever be raised ; since it would be idle to expose 
the spuriousness of what no one appeared to think 
authentic. 

Dr. Gauden, a divine of considerable talents, but of 
a temporizing and interested character, was, at the 
beginning of the Civil War, chaplain to the Earl, of 
Warwick, a Presbyterian leader. In November 1640, 
after the close imprisonment of Lord Strafford, he 
preached a sennon before the House of Commons, so 
agreeable to that assembly, that it is said they pre- 
sented him with a silver tankard,— a token of their 
esteem which (if the story be true) may seem to be 
the stronger for its singularity and unseemliness. J 

* Milton, Goodwyn, Lilly, &c. 

t See Wagstaffe’s Vindication of King Charles, pp. 77 — 79. 
London, 1711. 

J The Journals say nothing of the tankard, which was probably 
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This discourse seems to have contained a warm 
invective against the ecclesiastical policy of the Court; 
and it was preached not only at a most critical time, 
but on the solemn occasion of the sacrament being 
first taken by the whole House. As a reward for so 
conspicuous a service to the Parliamentary cause, he 
soon after received the valuable living of Booking in 
Essex, which he held through all the succeeding 
changes of government, — forbearing, of necessity, to 
use the Liturgy, and complying with all the conditions 
which the law then required from the beneficed clergy. 
It has been disputed whether he took the Covenant, 
though his own evasive answers imply that he had : 
but it is certain that he published a Protest* against 
the trial of the King in 1648, though that never could 
have pretended to the same merit with the solemn 
Declaration of the whole Presbyterian clergy of 
London against the same proceeding, which, however, 
did not save them at the Restoration. 

At the moment of the Restoration of Charles II., 
he appears, therefore, to have had as little claim 

on the favour of that prince as any clergyman who 
had conformed to the ecclesiastical principles of the 
Parliament and the Protectorate ; and he was, ac- 
cordingly, long after called by a zealous Royalist “ the 
false Apostate!”! Bishoprics were indeed offered 
to Baxter, who refused, and to Reynolds, who ac- 
cepted, a mitre ; but if they had not been, as they 
were, men venerable for every virtue, they were the 
acknowledged leaders of the Presbyterians, whose 
example might have much effect in disposing that 
powerful body to conformity. No such benefit could 
be hoped from the preferment of Gauden : and that 
his public character must have rendered h i m rather 

the gift of some zealous members, but bear, “ That the thanks of 
this house be given to Mr. Gaudy and Mr. Morley for their 
sermons last Sunday, and that they be desired, if they please, to 
print the same.” Vol. ii. p. 40. 

* The Religious and Loyal Protestation of John Gauden, &c. 
London, 1648. 

t Kennet, Register, p. 773. 
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the object of disfavour than of patronage to the Court 
at this critical and jealous period, 'will he obvious to 
those who are conversant with one small, but not 
insignificant circumstance. The Presbyterian party 
is well known to have predominated in the Convention 
Parliament, especially when it first assembled ; and 
it was the policy of the whole assembly to give a 
Presbyterian, or moderate and mediatorial colour, to 
their collective proceedings. On the 25th April 1660, 
they chose Mr. Calamy, Dr. Gauden, and Mr. Baxter, 
to preach before them, on the fast which they then 
appointed to be held, — thus placing Gauden between 
two eminent divines of the Presbyterian persuasion, 
on an occasion when they appear studiously to have 
avoided the appointment of an Episcopalian. It is 
evident that Gauden was then thought nearer in 
principle to Baxter than to Juxon. He was suffi- 
ciently a Presbyterian in party to make him no 
favourite with the Court : yet he was not so decided 
a Presbyterian in opinion as to have the influence 
among his brethren which could make him worth so 
high a price as a mitre. They who dispute his claim 
to be the writer of the Ic6n, will be the last to ascribe 
his preferment to transcendent abilities : he is not men- 
tioned as having ever shown kindness to Eoyalists ; 
there is no trace of his correspondence with the exiled 
Court ; he contributed nothing to the recall of the 
King ; nor indeed had he the power of performing 
such atoning services. 

Let the reader then suppose himself to be acquaint- 
ed only with the above circumstances, and let him 
pause to consider whether, in the summer of 1660, 
there could be many clergymen of the Established 
Church who had fewer and more scanty pretensions 
to a bishopric than Gauden: yet he was appointed 
Bishop of Exeter on the 3d of November following. 
He received, in a few months, 20,000?. in fines for 
the renewal of leases'* ; and yet he had scarcely ar- 


# Biograpliia Britannica, article G-auden.” 
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rived at Ms epispocal palace ■when, on the 21 st of De- 
cemher, he wrote a letter to the Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon*, bitterly complaining of the “ distress,” 
“ infelicity,” and “ horror” of such a bishopric I — 
“ a hard fate which” (he reminds the Chancellor) “ he 

had before deprecated.” “ I make this complaint, 

he adds, “to your Lordship, because you chiefely put 
me on this adventure. Your Lordship commanded 
mee to trust in your favour for an honourable mainte- 
nance and some such additional support as might 
supply the defects of the bishopric.” * * * jVor 

am I so unconscious to the service I have done to the 
Church and to his Majesty's family y as to bears with 
patience such a mine most undeservedly put upon mee. 
Are these the effects of his liberall expressions, who told 
mee I might have what I would desire f * * * 

Yf your Lordship 'will not concern yourselfe in my 
alfaire, I must make my last complaint to the King.” 
In five days after ( 26 th December 1660 ) he wrote 
another long letter, less angry and more melancholy, 
to the same great person, which contains the following 
remarkable sentence : — “ Dr. Morly once offered mee 
my option, upon account of seme service which he thought 
I had done extraordinary for the Church and the 
Roy all Family, of which he told mee your Lordship was 
informed. This made mee modestly secure of your 
Lordship’s favour; though I found your Lordship 
would never owne your consciousnes to mee, as if it 
would have given mee too much confidence of a pro- 
portionable expectation. * * * I knew your Lord- 
ship knew my service and merit to be no way inferior 
to the best of your friends, or enemy es." f 

In these two letters, — more covertly in the first, 
more openly in the second, — Grauden apprises Lord 
Clarendon, that Dr. Morley (who was Clarendon’s most 
intimate friend) had acknowledged some extraordinary 
service done by Gauden to the Royal Family, which 

* "Wordsworth, Doemnentary Supplement, p. 9. 

f Ibid. pp. 11 — 13. 
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had been made known to the Chancellor ; though that 
nohlernan had avoided a direct acknowledgment of it 
to the bishop before he left London. Gauden appears 
soon after to have, written to Sir E. Nicholas, Secre- 
tary of State, a letter of so peculiar a character as to 
have been read by the King ; for an answer was sent 
to him by Nicholas, dated on the 19th January 1661, 
in Avhich the following sentence deserAJ^es attention :■ — 
“As for your owne particular, he desires you not 
to be discouraged at the poverty of your bishoprick 
at present ; and if that answer not the expectation of 
what was promised you. His Majesty will take you so 
particularly into his care, that he bids me assure you 
that you shall have no cause to remember Booking” * 
These remarkable words by no means imply that 
Gauden did not then believe that the nature of his 
“ extraordinary seiwice” had been before known to 
the King. They evidently show his letter to have 
consisted of a complaint of the poverty of his bishop 
rick, with an intelligible allusion to this service, 
probably expressed with more caution and reserve 
than in his addresses to the Chancellor. What was 
really then first made known to the King was not his 
merits, but his poverty. On the 21st January, the 
importunate prelate again addressed to Clarendon a 
letter, explicitly stating the nature of his services, 
probably rendered necessary in his opinion by the con- 
tinued silence of Clarendon, who did not answer his 
applications till the 13th March. From this letter 
the following extract is inserted : — 

“ All I desire is an augment of 500/. per annum, if cannot bee 
at present bad in a commendam ; yet possible tlie King’s favor to 
me will not grudg mee this pension out of tbe first fruits and tenths 
of this diocesse ; till I bee removed or otherwayes provided for : Nor 
will y’' Lordship startle at this motion, or wave the presenting of it 
to hys Majesty, yf you please to consider the pretentions I may 
have beyond any of my calling^ not as to merit, but duty performed 
to the Roy all Family. True, I once presumed y’' Lordship bad 
fully known that for soe Dr. Morley told mee, at the 

Wordsworth, Documentary Supplement, p. 14, 

VOL. I. Jj L 
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King’s first coming ; when he assured mee the greatnes of that 
service was such, that I might hare any preferment I desired. 
This conscioiisnes of your Lordship (as I supposed) and Dr. Mor- 
ley, made mee confident my afiaires would bee carried on to some 
proportion of what I had done, and he thought deserved. Hence 
my silence of it to your Lordship : as to the King and Duke of 
York, whom before I came away I acquainted with it, when I saw 
myself not so much considered in my present disposition as I did 
hope I should have beene, what trace their Royall goodnes hath of 
it is best expressed by themselves ; nor do I doubt but I shall, by 
your Lordship’s favor, find the fruits as to somthiiig extraordinary, 
since the service was soe : not as to what was known to the world 
under my name^ in order to vindicate the Crowne and the Ciiiirch, 
hut tohat goes under the late Messed King^s name^ ^the eiKhv or por- 
traiture of hys Majesty in hys solitudes and sufferings.’ This book 
and figure was wholy and only my invention, making and designe ; in 
order to vindicate the King’s wisdome, honor and piety. My wife 
indeed was conscious to it, and had an hand in disguising the let- 
ters of that copy which I sent to the King in the ile of Wight, by 
favor of the late Marquise of Hartford, which was delivered to the 
King by the now Bishop of Winchester*: hys Majesty graciously 
accepted, owned, and adopted it as hys sense and genius ; not only 
with great approbation, but admii'ation. Hee kept it with hym ; 
and though liys cruel murtherers went on to perfect hys martyr- 
dome, yet G-od preserved and prospered this book to revive hys 
honor, and redeeme hys Majesty’s name from that grave of con- 
tempt and abhorrence or infamy, in which they aymed to bury 
hym. When it came out, just upon the King’s death ; Good God ! 
what shame, rage and despite, filled hys murtherers ! What comfoi't 
hys friends I How many enemyes did it convert ! How many 
hearts did it mollify and melt ! What devotions it i*aysed to hys 
posterity, as children of such a father! What preparations it 
made in all men’s minds for this happy restaui'ation, and which I 
hope shall not prove my affliction! In a word, it was an army, 
and did vanqui sh more than any sword could. My Lord, every 
good subject conceived hopes of restauration ; meditated reveng 
and separation. Your Lordship and all good subjects with hys 
Majesty enjoy the reall and now ripe fruites of that plant. O let 
not mee wither ! who was the author, and ventured wife, children, 
estate, liberty, life, and all but my soule, in so great an atchievement, 
which hath filled England and all the world with the glory of it. 
I did lately present ‘my fayth in it to the Duke of York, and by 
him to the King ; both of them were pleased to give mee credit, 
and owne it as a rare service in those horrors of times. True, I 
played this best card in my hand som thing too late ; else I might 
have sped as well as Dr. Eeynolds and some others ; but I did not 
lay it as a ground of ambition, nor use it as a ladder. Thinking 
myselfe secure in the just valew of Dr, Morely, who I was sure 


* Duppa. 
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knew it, and told mee your Lordship did soe too ^ ; who, I believe^ 
intended mee sonitMiig at least competent, though lesse convenient, 
in this preferment. All that I desire is, that your Lordship would 
make that good, which I think you designed; and which I am 
confident the King will not deny mee, agreable to hys royall mu- 
nificence, which promiseth extraordinary rewards to extraordinary 
services : Certainly this service is such, for the matter, manner, 
timing and efficacy, as was never exceeded, nor will ever be equalled, 
yf I may credit the judgment of the best and wisest men that have 
read it ; and I know your Lordship, who is soe great a master of wis- 
dome and eloquence, cannot but esteeme the author of that peice ; 
and accordingly, make mee to see those effects which may assure mee 
that my loyalty, paines, care, hazard and silence, are accepted by the 
King and Royall Family, to which your Lordship’s is now grafted.” 

The Bishop ■wrote three letters more to Clarendon, 
— on the 25th January, 20th February, and 6th of 
March respectively, to -which on the 13th of the last 
month the Chancellor sent a reply containing the fol- 
lowing sentence : — The 'particular ‘which 'you often 
renewed^ I do confesse was imparted to mef under 
secrecy^ and of which I did not take myself to he at 
liberty to take notice ; and truly when it ceases to be a 
secrett, I know nobody will be gladd of it but Mr. Milton ; 
I have very often icished I had never been trusted with it. 

It is proper here to remark, that all the letters of 
Gauden are still extant, indorsed by Lord Clarendon, 
or by his eldest son. In the course of three months, 
then, it appears that Gauden, "with unusual impor- 
tunity and confidence, -with complaints which were 
disguised reproaches, and sometimes with an approach 
to menaces, asserted his claim to be richly rewarded, 
as the author of the Ic6n. He affirms that it was 
sent to the King by the Duke of Somerset, who died 
about a month before his first letter, and delivered to 
his Majesty by Dr. Duppa, Bishop of Winchester, who 
was still alive. He adds, that he had acquainted 
Charles II. with the secret through the Duke of York, 

* It is not to be inferred from tkis and tke like passages, that 
Grauden doubted tlie previous communication of Morley to Cla- 
rendon : lie uses such language as a reproach to the Chancellor for 
his silence. 

f Evidently by Morley. 

nx 2 
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that Morley, then Bishop of Worcester, had informed 
Clarendon of it, and that Morley himself had declared 
the value of the service to be such, as to entitle Gauden 
to choose his own preferment. Gauden thus enabled 
Clarendon to convict him of falsehood, — if his tale 
was untrue, — in three or four circumstances, ditfer- 
ing indeed in their importance as to the main question, 
but equally material to his o-svn veracity. A single 
word from Duppa would have overwhelmed him mth 
infamy. How easy was it for the Chancellor to ascer- 
tain whether the information had been given to the 
King and his brother ! Morley was his bosom-friend, 
and the spiritual director of his daughter, Anne 
Duchess of York. How many other persons might 
have been quietly sounded by the numerous confi- 
dential agents of a great minister, on a transaction 
which had occurred only twelve jmars before ! To sup- 
pose that a statesman, then at the zenith of his great- 
ness, could not discover the truth on this subject, 
without a noise like that of a judicial inquiry, would 
betray a singular ignorance of afiaii's. Did Clarendon 
relinquish, without a struggle, his belief in a book, 
which had doubtless touched his feelings when he 
read it as the work of his Eoyal Master ? Even 
curiosity might have led Charles II., when receiving 
the blessing of Duppa on his deathbed, to ask him a 
short confidential question. To how many chances 
of detection did Gauden expose himself ? How nearly 
impossible is it that the King, the Duke, the Chan- 
cellor, and Morley should have abstained from the 
safest means of inquiry, and, in ojjposition to their 
former opinions and prejudices, yielded at once to 
Gauden’s assertion. 

The previous belief of the Royalist party in the 
Ic6n very much magnifies the improbability of such 
suppositions. The truth might have been discovered 
by the parties appealed to, and conveyed to the 
audacious pretender, without any scandal. There wms 
no need of any public exposure : a private intimation 
of the falsehood of one material circumstance must 
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have silenced Gauden. But what, on the contrary, is 
the answer of Lord Clarendon ? Let any reader con- 
sider the above cited sentence of his letter, and deter- 
mine for himself Avhether it does not express such an 
unhesitating assent to the claim as could only have 
flowed from inquiry and evidence. By confessing 
that the secret Avas imparted to him, he admits the 
other material part of Gauden’s statement, that the 
information came through Morley. Gauden, if his 
story was true, chose the persons to whom he impaired 
it both prudently and fairly. He dealt Avith it as a 
secret of which the disclosure would injure the Eoyal 
cause ; and he therefore confined his communications 
to the King’s sons and the Chancellor, who could not 
be indisposed to his cause by it, and Avhose knoAvledge 
of it was necessary to justify his own legitimate 
claims. Had it been false, no choice could have been 
more unfortunate. He appealed to those avIio, for 
aught he knew, might have in their possession the 
means of instantly demonstrating that he was guilty 
of a falsehood so impudent and perilous, that nothing 
parallel to it has ever been hazarded by a man of 
sound mind. How could Gauden know that the King 
did not possess his father’s MS., and that Royston the 
printer was not ready to prove that he had received 
it from Charles L, through hands totally unconnected 
Avith Gauden ? How great must have been the risk if 
we suppose, with Hr. Wordsworth, and Mr. WagstafPe, 
that more than one copy of the MS. existed, and that 
parts of it had been seen by many ! It is without any 
reason that Hr. WordsAvorth and others represent the 
secrecy of Gauden’s communications to Clarendon as a 
circumstance of suspicion ; for he Avas surely bound, by 
that sinister honour Avhich prevails in the least moral 
confederacies, to make no needless disclosures on this 
delicate subject. 

Clarendon’s letter is a declaration that he was con- 
verted from his fonner opinion about the author of the 
Ic6n ; that of Sir E. Kicliolas is a declaration to the 
same purport on his own pai’t, and on that of the 
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King. The confession of Clarendon is more im- 
portant, from being apparently wrung from him, after 
the lapse of a considerable time ; in the former part 
of which he evaded acknowledgment in conversation, 
while in the latter part he incurred the blame of in- 
civility, by delaying to answer letters, — making his 
admission at last in the hurried manner of an un- 
willing witness. The decisive words, however, were 
at length extorted from him, “ When it ceases to be a 
secf)^et, I know nobody will he glad of it, hut Mr. Milton.” 
Wagstaffe argues this question as if Gauden’s letters 
were to be considered as a man’s assertions in his own 
cause ; without appearing ever to have observed that 
they are not offered as proof of the facts which they 
affirm, but as a claim which circumstances show to 
have been recognized by the adverse party. 

The course of another year did not abate the 
solicitations of Gauden. In the end of 1661 and 
beginning of 1662, the infirmities of Duppa promised 
a speedy vacancy in the great bishopric of Winchester, 
to which Gauden did not fail to urge his pretensions 
mth undiminished confidence, in a letter to the 
Chancellor (28th December), in a letter to the 
Duke of York (17th January), and in a memo- 
rial to the King, without a date, but written on 
the same occasion. The two letters allude to the par- 
ticulars of former communications. The memorial, 
as the nature of such a paper required, is fuller and 
more minute : it is expressly founded on “ a private 
service,” for the reality of which it again appeals to 
the declarations of Morley, to the evidence of Duppa, 
(“ who,” says Gauden, “encouraged me in that great 
work,”) still alive, and visited on his sick-bed by the 
King, and to the testimony of the Duke of Somerset.^ 

* Doc. Sup. p. 30. We have no positive proof that these two 
letters were sent, or the memorial delivered. It seems (Ibid. p. 27.) 
that there are marks of the letters having been sealed and broken 
open ; and it is said to be singular that such letters should be 
found among the papers of him who wrote them. But as the early 
history of these papers is unknown, it is impossible to expect an 
explanation of every fact. A collector might have found them 
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It also shows that Gauden had applied to the King 
for Winchester as soon as it should become vacant, 
about or before the time of his appointment to 
Exeter. 

On the 19th of March, 1662, Gauden was compli- 
mented at Court as the author of the Ic6n, by George 
Digby, second Earl of Bristol, a nobleman of fine 
genius and brilliant accomplishments, but remarkable 
for his inconstancy in political and religious opinion. 
The bond of connexion between them seems to have 
been their common principles of toleration, which 
Bristol was solicitous to obtain for the Catholics, whom 
he had secretly joined, and which Gauden was willing 
to grant, not only to the Old Nonconformists, but to 
the more obnoxious Quakers. On the day following 
Gauden writes a letter, in which it is supposed that 
“ the Grand Arcanum” had been disclosed to Bristol 
“ by the King or the Eoyal Duke.” In six days 
after he writes again, on the death of Duppa, to 
urge his claim to Winchester. This third letter is 
more important. He observes, with justice, that he 
could not expect “ any extraordinary instance of his 
Majesty’s favour on account of his signal service only, 
because that might put the world on a dangerous 
curiosity, if he had been in other respects uncon- 
spicuous ; ” but he adds, in effect, that his public 
services would be a sufficient reason or pretext for 
the great preferment to which he aspired. He appeals 

elsewlierej and added tliem to the G-auden papers. An anxious 
writer might have broken open two important letters, in which he 
was fearful that some expression was indiscreet, and afterwards 
sent corrected duplicates, without material variation. Gauden 
might have received information respecting the disposal of Win- 
chester and Worcester, or about the state of parties at Court, 
before the letters were dispatched, which would render them then 
unseasonable. What is evident is, that they were written with an 
intention to send them, — that they coincide with his previous 
statements, — and that the determination not to send them was not 
occasioned hi/ any doubts entertained by the Chancellor of Ms 
veracity; for such doubts would have prevented Ms preferment to 
the bishopric of JVorcester^ — one of the most coveted dignities of 
the Church. 

I. L'4’ 
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to a new witness on the subject of the Ic6n,— Dr. 
Sheldon, then Bishop of London ;— thus, once more, 
if his story were untrue, almost wantonly adding to 
the chance of easy, immediate, and private detection. 
His danger would have, indeed, been already enhanced 
by the disclosure of the secret to Lord Bristol, who 
was very intimately acquainted with Charles I., and 
among whose good qualities discretion and circum- 
spection cannot be numbered. The behef of Bristol 
must also be considered as a proof that Gauden con- 
tinued to be believed by the King and the Duke, from 
whom Bristol’s information proceeded. A friendly 
correspondence, between the Bishop and the Earl, 
continued till near the death of the former, in the 
autumn of 1662. 

In the mean time, the Chancellor gave a still more 
decisive proof of his continued conwction of the 
justice of Gauden’s pretensions, by his translation 
in May to Worcester. The Chancellor’s personal 
ascendant over the King was perhaps already some- 
what impaired ; but his power was still unshaken ; and 
he was assuredly the effective as well as formal ad- 
viser of the Crown on ecclesiastical promotions. It 
would be the grossest injustice to the memory of 
Lord Clarendon to believe, that if, after two years’ 
opportunity for inquiry, any serious doubts of 
Gauden’s veracity had remained in his mind, he 
would have still farther honoured and exalted the 
contriver of a falsehood, devised for mercenary pur- 
poses, to rob an unhappy and beloved Sovereign of 
that power which, by his writings, he still exercised 
over the generous feelings of men. It cannot be 
doubted, and ought not to be forgotten, that a false 
claim to the Ic6n is a crime of a far deeper dye than 
the publication of it under the false appearance of a 
work of the King. To publish such a book in order 
to save the King’s life, was an offence, attended by 
circumstances of much extenuation, in one who 
believed, or perhaps knew, that it substantially con- 
tained the King’s sentiments, and who deeply de- 
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pi’ecated the proceedings of the army and of the 
remnant of the House of Commons against him. But 
to usurp the reputation of the work so long after the 
death of the Eoyal Author, for sheer lucre, is an act 
of baseness perhaps without a parallel. That Cla- 
rendon should wish to leave the more venial deception 
undistui’bed, and even shrink from such refusals as 
might lead to its discovery, is not far beyond the 
limits which good men may overstep in very difficult 
situations : but that he should have rewarded the 
most odious of impostors by a second bishopric, would 
place him far lower than a just adversary would 
desire. If these considerations seem of such moment 
at this distant time, what must have been their force 
in the years 1660 and 1662, in the minds of Cla- 
rendon, and Somerset, and Duppa, and Morley, and 
Sheldon! It would have been easy to avoid the 
elevation of Cauden to Worcester: he had himself 
opened the way for ofPering him a pension ; and the 
Chancellor might have answered almost in Gauden’s 
own words, that farther preferment might lead to 
perilous inquiry. Clarendon, in 1662, must either 
have doubted who was the author of the Ic6n, or 
believed the claim of Gauden, or adhered to his 
original opinion. If he believed it to be the work of 
the King, he could not have been so unfaithful to his 
memory as to raise such an impostor to a second 
bishopric : if he believed it to be the production of 
Gauden, he might have thought it an excusable 
policy to recompense a pious fraud, and to silence the 
possessor of a dangerous secret: if he had doubts, 
they would have prompted him to investigation, 
which, conducted by him, and relating to transactions 
so recent, must have terminated in certain know- 
ledge. 

Charles II. is well known, at the famous conference 
between the Episcopalians and Presbyterians, when 
the Ic6n was quoted as his father’s, to have said, 
“ All that is in that book is not gospel.” Knowing, 
as we now do, that Gauden’s claim was preferred to 
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Hm in 1660, this answer must be understood to have 
been a familiar way of expressing his scepticism 
about its authenticity. In this vieAv of it, it coincides 
with his declaration to Lord Anglesea twelve years 
after; and it is natural indeed to suppose, that his 
opinion was that of those whom he then most trusted 
on such matters, of whom Clarendon was certainly 
one. To suppose, with some late wiitei-s, that he 
and his brother looked with favour and pleasure on 
an attempt to weaken the general interest in the 
character of their father, merely because the Ic6n is 
friendly to the Church of England, is a wanton act of 
injustice to them. Charles II. was neither a bigot, 
nor without i-egard to his kindred; the family aifec- 
tions of James were his best qualities, — though, 
by a peculiar perverseness of fortune, they proved the 
source of his sharpest pangs. 

But to return to Lord Clarendon, who survived 
Gauden twelve years, and who, almost to the last day 
of his life, was employed in the composition of an 
historical work, originally undertaken at the desire of 
Charles L, and avowed, with honest partiality, to be 
destined for the vindication of his character and cause. 
This gi’eat work, not intended for publication in the 
age of the writer, was not actually published till thirty 
years after his death, and even then not without the 
suppression of important passages, which it seems the 
public was not yet likely to receive in a proper temper. 
How, neither in the original edition, nor in any of 
the recently restored passages*, is there any allusion 
to the supposed work of the King. Ho reason of 
temporary policy can account for this extraordinary 
silence. However the statesman might be excused 
for the momentary sacrifice of truth to quiet, the his- 
torian could have no temptation to make the sacrifice 
perpetual. Had he believed that his Royal Master 
Avas the Avriter of the only book ever Avritten by a 
dying monarch on his OAvn misfortunes, it Avould have 


* In. the Oxford Edition of 1826 . 
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been unjust as an historian, treacherous as a friend, 
and unfeeling as a man, to have passed over in silence 
such a memorable and atfecting circumstance. Merely 
as a fact, his narrative was defective without it. But 
it was a fact of a very touching and interesting nature, 
on which his genius would have expatiated with af- 
fectionate delight. No later historian of the Eoyal 
party has failed to dwell on it. How should he then 
whom it must have most affected be silent, unless his 
pen had been stopped by the knowledge of the truth ? 
He had even personal inducements to explain it, at 
least in those more private memoirs of his adminis- 
tration, which form part of what is called his “ Life.” 
Had he believed in the genuineness of the Ic6n, it 
would have been natural for him in these memoh-s to 
have reconciled that belief with the successive prefer- 
ments of the impostor. He had good reason to 
believe that the claims of Gauden would one day reach 
the piiblic ; he had himself, in his remarkable letter 
of March 13th, 1661, spoken of such a disclosure as 
likely. This very acknowledgment contained in that 
letter, which he knew to be in the possession of Gau- 
den’s family, increased the probability. It was scarcely 
possible that such papers should for ever elude the 
search of curiosity, of historical justice, or of party 
spirit. But besides these probabilities, Clarendon, a 
few months before his death, “kad learned that ill 
people endeavoured to persuade the King that his father 
was not the author of the hook that goes by his name.” 
This information was conveyed to him from Bishop 
Morley through Lord Cornbury, who went to visit his 
father in France in May 1674. On hearing these 
words, Clarendon exclaimed, ‘ Good God ! I thought 
the Marquis of Hertford had satisfied the King in that 
matter. * By this message Clarendon was therefore 

* The first letter of the second Earl of Clarendon to 'W'agstafie 
in 1694, about twenty years after the event, has not, as far as we 
know, been published. We know only the extracts in Wagstafte. 
The second letter written in 1699 is printed entire in Wagstafie’s 
Defence, p. 37. 
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■warned, that the claim of Gauden was on its way to 
the public, — that it was already assented to by the 
Royal Family themselves, and was likely at last to 
appear with the support of the most formidable au- 
thorities. What could he now conclude but that, if 
undetected and unrefuted, or, still more, if uncontra- 
dicted in a histoiy destined to vindicate the King, the 
claim would be considered by posterity as established 
by his silence ? Clarendon’s language on this occasion 
also strengthens very much another part of the 
evidence ; for it proves, beyond all doubt, that the 
authorship of the Ic6n had been discussed by the Kmg 
ivith the Duke of Somerset before that nobleman's death in 
October 1660, — a fact nearly conclusive of the whole 
question. Had the Duke assured the King that his 
father was the author, what a conclusive answer was 
ready to Gauden, who asserted that the first had been 
the bearer of the manuscript of the Ic6n from Gauden 
to Charles I. ! As there had been such a communi- 
cation between the King and the Duke of Somerset, 
it is altogether mcredible that Clarendon should no't 
have recurred to the same pure source of information. 
The only admissible meaning of Clarendon’s words is, 
that “ Lord Hertford (afterwards Duke of Somei’set) 
had satisfied the King ” of the impropriety of speak- 
ing on the subject. We must otherwise suppose 
that the King and Clarendon had been “ satisfied,” 
or perfectly convinced, that Charles was the writer 
of the Ic&n; — a supposition which would convert 
the silence of the Chancellor and the levity of the 
Monarch into heinous offences. The message of 
Morley to Clarendon demonstrates that they had 
previous conversation on the subject. The answer 
shows that both parties knew of information having 
been given by Somerset to the King, before Gauden’s 
nomination to Exeter : but Gauden had at that time 
appealed, in his letters, both to Morley and Somerset 
as his witness. That Clarendon therefore knew all 
that Morley and Somerset could tell, is no longer 
matter of inference, but is established by the positive 
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testimony of the two survivors in 1674. Wagstaffe 
did not perceive the consequences of the letter which 
he published, because he had not seen the whole cor- 
respondence of Gauden. But it is much less easy to 
understand, how those who have compared the letters 
of Gauden with the messages between Clarendon and 
Morley, should not have discovered the irresistible 
inference which arises from the comparison. 

The silence of Lord Clarendon, as an historian, is 
the strongest moral evidence that he believed the pre- 
tensions of Bishop Gauden: and his opinion on the 
question must be held to include the testimony in 
point of fact, and the judgment in point of opuiion, 
of all those whom he had easy oppoi'tunities and 
strong inducements to consult. It may be added, 
that however Henry Earl of Clamndon chose to 
express himself, (his language is not free from an air 
of mental reservation), neither he nor his brother Lord 
Rochester, when they published their father’s history 
in 1702, thought fit, in their preface, to attempt any 
explanation of his silence respecting the Ic6n, though 
their attention must have been called to that subject 
by the controversy respecting it which had been 
carried on a few years before with great zeal and 
activity. Their silence becomes the more remarkable, 
from the strong interest taken by Lord Clarendon in 
the controversy. He wrote two letters on it to Wag- 
staffe, in 1694 and 1699 ; he was one of the few 
persons present at the select consecration of Wagstaffe 
as a nonjuring bishop, in 1693 : yet there is no allu- 
sion to the Ic6n in the preface to his father’s history, 
published in 1702. 

It cannot be pretended that the final silence of 
Clarendon is agreeable to the rigorous rules of his- 
torical morality: it is no doubt an infirmity which 
impairs his credit as an historian. But it is a light 
and venial fault compared with that which must be 
laid to his charge, if we suppose, that, with a convic- 
tion of the genuineness of the Ic6n, and with such 
testimony in support of it as the evidence of Somerset 
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and Morley,— to say nothing of others, — -he should 
not have made a single effort, in a work destined for 
posterity, to guard from the hands of the impostor 
the most sacred property of his unfortunate master. 
The partiality of Clarendon to Charles I. has never 
been severely blamed; his silence in his history, if he 
believed Gauden, would only be a new instance of that 
partiality : but the same silence, if he believed the 
King to be the author, would be fatal to his character 
as an historian and a man. 

The knowledge of Gauden’s secret was obtained by 
Clarendon as a minister; and he might deem his duty 
■ndth respect to secrets of state still to be so far ixi 
force, as at least to excuse him for not disturbing one 
of the favourite opinions of his party, and for not 
disclosing what he thought could gratify none but 
regicides and agitators. Even this excuse, on the 
opposite supposition, he wanted. That Charles was 
the author of the Ic6n (if true) was no state secret, 
but the prevalent and public opinion. He might have 
collected full proofs of its truth, in private conversa- 
tion with his friends. He had only to state such 
proof, and to lament the necessity which made him 
once act as if the truth were otherwise, rather than 
excite a controversy with an unprincipled enemy, 
dangerous to a new government, and injurious to the 
interests of monarchy. His mere testimony would 
have done infinitely more for the King’s authorship, 
than all the volumes which have been written to 
maintain it:. — even that testimony is withheld. If 
the Ic6n be Gauden’s, the silence of Clarendon is a 
vice to which he had strong temptations : if it be the 
King’s, it is a crime without a motive. Those who 
are willing to ascribe the lesser fault to the historian, 
must determine against the authenticity of the Ic6n. 

That good men, of whom Lord Clarendon was one, 
were, at the period of the Restoration, ready to use 
expedients of very dubious morahty to conceal secrets 
dangerous to the Royal cause, will appear from a fact, 
which seems to have escaped the notice of the general 
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historians of England. It is uncertain, and not worth 
inquiring, when Chaides II. threw over his doubts 
and vices that slight and thin vesture of Catholicism, 
which he drew a little closer round him at the sight 
of death * : but we know with cei'tainty, that, in the 
beginning of the year 1659, the Duke of Ormonde ac- 
cidentally discovered the convei’sion, by finding him on 
his knees at mass in a church at Brussels. Ormonde, 
after it was more satisfactorily proved to him, by 
communication with Henry Bennett and Lord Bristol f, 
imparted the secret in England to Clarendon and 
Southampton, who agreed with him in the necessity 
of preventing the enemies of monarchy, or the friends 
of Popery, from promulgating this fatal secret. 
Accordingly, ih.Q Act for the better security of his 
Majesty's person and provided, that to 

affirm the King to be a Papist, should be punishable 
by “ disability to hold any office or promotion, civil, 
military, or ecclesiastical, besides being liable to such 
other punishments as by common or statute law might 
be inflicted.” 

As soon as we take our stand on the ground, that 
the acquiescence of all the Royalists in the council 
and court of Charles II., and the final silence of Cla- 
rendon in his history, on a matter so much within 
his province, and so interesting to his feelings, are ir- 
reconcileable with the supposition, that they believed 
the Ic6n to be the work of the King, all the other 
circumstances on both sides not only dwindle into in- 
significance, but assume a different colour. Thus, the 
general credit of the book among Royalists before the 
Restoration serves to show, that the evidence wffiich 
changed the opinion of Clarendon and his friends 
must have been very strong, — probably far stronger 
than what we now possess; the firmer we suppose the 

* His formal reconciliation probably took place at Cologne in 
1658, under tlie direction of Dr. Peter Talbot, Catholic Archbishop 
of Armagh. 

f Carte, Life of Ormonde, vol. iL pp. 2o4-^256. 

j 13 Car. 2, st.l. 
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previous conviction to have been, the more probable 
it becomes, that the proofs then discovered were of a 
more direct nature than those which remain. Let it 
be very especially observed, that those who decided 
the question practically in 1660 were within tw'elve 
years of the fact ; while fifty years had passed before 
the greater part of the traditional and hearsay 
stories, ranged on the opposite side, were brought 
together by Wagstaflfe. 

Let us consider, for example, the effect of the pro- 
ceedings of 1660, upon the evidence of the witnesses 
who speak of the Ic6n as having been actually taken 
from the King at Naseby, and afterwards restored to 
him by the conquerors. Two of the best known are 
the Earl of Manchester and Mr. Prynne. Bales, a 
physician at Welwyn in Hertfordshire, certifies, in 
1699, that some years before the Kestoration (i. e. 
about 1656), he heard Lord Manchester declare, that 
the MS. of the Ic6n was taken at Naseby, and that 
he had seen it in the King’s own hand.'^ Jones, at 
the distance of fifty years, says that he had hea?'d from 
Colonel Stroud that Stroud had heard from Prynne in 
1649, that he, by order of Parliament, had read the 
MS. of the Ic6n taken at Kaseby. f Now it is cer- 
tain that Manchester was taken into favour, and Prynne 
was patronised at the Restoration. If this were so, 
how came matters, of which they spoke so publicly, to 
remain unknown to Clarendon and Southampton ? 
Had the MS. Ic&n been intrusted to Prynne by Par- 
liament, or even by a committee, its existence must 
have been known to a body much too large to 
allow the supposition of secrecy. The application of 
the same remark disposes of the mob of second-hand 
witnesses. The very number of the witnesses in- 
creases the incredibility that their testimony could 
have escaped notice in 1 660. Huntingdon, a Major 
in Cromwell’s regiment, who abandoned the Parlia- 

^ “Who wrote,” &c. p. 93. Wagstaffe’s Yinclicatioii, p. 19. 

t Ibid. p. 80. 
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mentary cause, is a more direct witness. In the year 
1679, he informed Dugdale that he had procured the 
MS. Icon taken at Naseby to be restored to the King 
at Hampton, — that it was written by Sir E. Walker, but 
interlined by the King, who wrote all the Devotions. 
In 1681 Dugdale published The Short View, in which 
is the same story, with the variation, “that it was 
written with the King’s own hand; ” — a statement 
which, in the summary language of a general narrative, 
can hardly be said to vary materially from the former. 
Now, Major Huntingdon had particularly attracted 
the notice of Clarendon : he is mentioned in the His- 
tory with commendation. * He tendered his services 
to the King before the Restoration f; and, what is 
most important of all to our present purpose, his testi- 
mony regarding the conduct of Berkeley and Ashbum- 
ham, in the journey from Hampton Court, is expressly 
mentioned by the historian as being, in 1660, thought 
worthy of being weighed even against that of Somer- 
set and Southampton, j; When we thus trace a direct 
communication between him and the minister, and 
when we remember that it took place at the very time 
of the claim of Gauden, and that it related to events 
contemporary with the supposed recovery of the Ic6n, 
it is scarcely necessary to ask, whether Clarendon 
would not have sounded him on that subject, and 
whether Huntingdon would not then have boasted of 
such a personal service to the late King. It would be 
contrary to common sense not to presume that some- 
thing then passed on that subject, and that, if Hunt- 
ingdon’s account at that time coincided with his sub- 
sequent story, it could not have been rejected, unless 
it was outweighed by contrary evidence. § He must 

* Vol. v. p.484. 

f Ibid. Tol. vii. p. 432. | Ibid. rol. v. p. 495. 

§ Dr. Wordswortb admits, tbat if Clarendon had consulted 
Duppa, Juxon, Sheldon, Morlej, Kendal, Barwick, Legge, Herbert, 
&c. &c. ; nay, if he had consulted only Ilorley alone, he must have 
been satisfied,— (Jim. Wordsworth, of course, says for the King). 
Now, it is certain, from the message of Morley to Clarendon in 
1674, that previous discussion had taken place between them. Does 

VOL. I. M M 
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have been thought either a deceiver or deceived : for 
the more candid of these suppositions there was abun- 
dant scope. It is known that one MS. {not the Icdn) 
written by Sir Edward Walker and corrected by the 
King, was taken with the King's correspondence at 
Naseby, and restored to him by Fairfax through an 
offtcer at Hampton Court. * This was an account 
of the military transactions in the Civil War, written 
by Walker, and published in his Historical Discourses 
long after. It was natural that the King should be 
pleased at the recovery of this manuscript, which he 
soon after sent from Hampton Court to Lord Cla- 
rendon in Jersey, as a “ contribution ” towards his 
History. How easily Huntingdon, an old soldier 
little versed in manuscripts, might, thirty years after- 
wards, have confounded these memorials with the Icdn ! 
A few prayers in the King's handwriting might have 
formed a part of the papers restored. So slight and 
probable are the only suppositions necessary to save 
the veracity of Huntingdon, and to destroy the value 
of his evidence. 

Sir Thomas Herbert, who wrote his Memoirs thirty 
years after the event, in the seventy-third year of his 
age, when, as he told Antony Wood, “ he was grown 
old, and not in such a capacity as he could wish to 
publish it,” found a copy of the Icdn among the books 
which Charles I. left to him, and thought “ the hand- 
writing was the King’s.” Sir Philip Warwick states 
Herbert’s testimony (probably from a conversation 
more full than the Memoirs) to be, that “ he saw the 
MS. in the King's hand, as he believes ; but it was in a 
running character, and not in that which the King 
usually wrote." f Now, more than one copy of the Icdn 
might have been sent to Charles ; they might have 

not this single fact decide the question on Dr. Wordsworth’s own 
admission ? 

Clarendon, voL v. p. 476. ; and Wat‘burton’s note. 

I Memoirs, p. 69. How nmch this coincides with Gauden^s ac- 
count, that his wife had disguised the writing of the copy sent to 
the Isle of Wight! 
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been ■written with some resemblances to his hand- 
writing; but assuredly the original MS. would not 
have feen loosely left to Herbert, while works on 
general subjects were bequeathed to the King’s chil- 
dren. It is equally certain that this was not the MS. 
from which the Ic6n was published a few days after- 
wards ; and, above all, it is clear that information 
from Herbert * would naturally be sought, and would 
have been easily procured, in 1660. The ministers 
of that time perhaps examined the MS. ; or if it could 
not be produced, they might have asked why it was 
not preserved, — a question to which, on the sup- 
position of its being written by the King, it seems now 
impossible to imagine a satisfactory answer. The 
same observations are applicable to the story of 
Levett, a page, who said that he had seen the King 
writing the Ic6n, and had read several chapters of it, — 
but more forcibly, from his being less likely to be 
intrusted, and more liable to confusion and misrecol- 
lection ; — to say nothing of our ignorance of his 
character for veracity, and of the interval of forty-two 
years which had passed before his attestation on this 
subject. 

The Naseby copy being the only fragment of posi- 
tive evidence in support of the King's authorship, one 
more observation on it may be excused. If the Par- 
liamentary leaders thought the Ic6n so dangerous to 
their cause, and so likely to make an impression 
favourable to the King, how came they to restore it 
so easily to its author, whom they had deeply injured 
by the publication of his private letters ? The advo- 
cates of the King charge this publication on them, as 
an act of gi’oss indelicacy, and at the same time 
ascribe to them, in the restoration of the Ic6n, a 
singular instance of somewhat wanton generosity. 

It may be a question whether la'wyers are justified 

* He was made a baronet at tbe Restoration, for bis personal 
services to Charles L 
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in altogether rejecting hearsay evidence ; but it never 
can be supposed, in its best state, to be other than 
secondary. When it passes through many hands, — 
when it is given after a long time, — when it is to be 
found almost solely in one party, — when it relates to 
a subject which deeply interests their feelings, we 
may confidently place it at the very bottom of the 
scale ; and without being able either to disprove many 
particular stories, or to ascertain the proportion in 
which each of them is influenced by unconscious 
exaggeration, inflamed zeal, intentional falsehood, 
inaccurate observation, confused recollection, or eager 
credulity, we may safely treat the far greater part as 
the natural produce of these grand causes of human 
delusion. Among the evidence first collected by 
Wagstaflfe, one story fortunately refers to authorities 
still in our possession. Heame, a servant of Sir 
Philip Warwick, declared that he had heard his master 
and one Oudart often say that they had transcribed 
the Ic&n from a copy in Charles’s handwriting. * Sir 
Philip Warwick (who is thus said to have copied the 
Icon from the King’s MS.) has himself positively told 
us, “ J cannot say I know that he wrote the Icdn which 
goes under his name f ; and Oudart was secretary to 
Sir Edward Nicholas, whose letter to Gauden, vir- 
tually acknowledging his claim, has been already 
quoted! 

Two persons appear to have been privy to the 
composition of the Ic6n by Gauden, — his wife, and 
Walker his curate. Mrs. Gauden, immediately after 
her husband’s death, applied to Lord Bristol for 
favour, on the ground of her knowledge of the secret ; 
adding, that the Bishop was prevented only by death 
from writing to him, — surely to the same effect. 
Nine years afterwards she sent to one of her sons the 
papers on this subject, to be used “ if there be a good 
occasion to make it manifest,” among which was an 

• Who wrote, &c. p. 138. 


•f Memoirs, p. C8. 
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epitome “ dravn out by the hand of him that did hope 
to have made a fortune by it.”* This is followed by 
her narrative of the whole transactions, on which two 
short remarks will suffice. It coincides with Gauden’s 
letters, in the most material particulars, in appeals to 
the same eminent persons said to be privy to the 
secret, who might and must have been consulted after 
such appeal: it proves also her firm persuasion that 
her husband had been ungratefully requited, and that 
her family had still pretensions founded on his 
services, which these papers might one day enable 
them to assert with more effect. 

Walker, the curate, tells us that he had a hand 
in the business aU along. He wrote his book, it is 
true, forty-five years after the events : but this cir- 
cumstance, which so deeply affects the testimony of men 
who speak of words spoken in conversation, and 
reaching them through three or four hands, rather 
explains the inaccuracies, than lessens the substantial 
weight, of one who speaks of his own acts, on the 
most, and perhaps only, remarkable occasion of his 
life. There are two facts in Walker’s account which 
seem to be decisive ; — namely, that Gauden told 
him, about the time of the fabrication, that the MS. 
was sent by the Duke of Somerset to the King, and 
that two chapters of it were added by Bishop Duppa. 
To both these witnesses Gauden appealed at the 
Restoration, and Mrs. Gauden after his death. These 
communications were somewhat indiscreet; but, if 
false, what temptation had Gauden at that time to 
invent them, and to communicate them to his curate ? 
They were new means of detecting his imposture. 
But the declaration of Gauden, that the book and 
figure was wholly and solely my “ invention, making, 
and design,” is quoted with premature triumph, as if 
it were incompatible with the composition of two 
chapters by Duppa f; — as if the contribution of a 
few pages to a volume could affect the authorship of 

* Doc. Sup. pp. 42. 48. t Who wrote, &c. p. 156. 

M M 3 , ^ 
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tlie man who had planned the whole, and executed all 
the rest. That he mentioned the particular con- 
tribution of Duppa at the time to W alker, and only 
appealed in general to the same prelate in his appli- 
cations to Clarendon and the King, is a variation, but 
no inconsistency. 

Walker early represented the coincidence of some 
peculiar phrases in the devotions of the Ic6n with 
Gauden’s phraseology, as an important fact in the case. 
That argument has recently been presented with much 
more force by Mr. Todd, whose catalogue of coinci- 
dences between the Ic6n and the avowed writings of 
Gauden is certainly entitled to serious consideration.* 
They are not all of equal importance, but some of the 
phrases are certainly very peculiar. It seems very 
unlikely that Charles should have copied peculiar 
phrases from the not very conspicuous writings of 
Gauden’s early life ; and it is almost equally impro- 
bable that Gauden, in his later writings, w^hen he is said 
to have been eager to reap the fruits of his imposture, 
should not have carefully shunned those modes of ex- 
pression which were peculiar to the Ic6n. To the 
list of Mr. Todd, a very curious addition has been 
made by Mr. Benjamin Bright, a discerning and libe- 
ral collector, from a manuscript volume of prayers by 
Gauden f , which is of more value than the other coin- 
cidences, inasmuch as it corroborates the testimony ot 
Walker, who said that he “ met with expressions in 
the devotional parts of the Ic6n very frequently used 
by Dr. Gauden in his prayers ! ” Without laying 
great stress on these resemblances, they are cer- 
tainly of more weight than the general arguments 
founded either on the inferiority of Gauden’s talents, 
(which Dr. Wordsworth candidly abandons), or on 
the impure and ostentatious character of his style, 
which have little weight, unless we suppose him 
to have had no power of varying his manner when 
speaking in the person of another man. 

^ Letter to the ArdiMshop of Canterbury, pp. ol — 76. 

f Ibid. Appendix, No I. 
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Conclusions from internal evidence have so often 
been contradicted by experience, that prudent inqui- 
rers seldom rely on them when there are any other 
means of forming a judgment. But in such cases as 
the present, internal evidence does not so much depend 
on the discussion of words, or the dissection of sen- 
tences, as on the impression made by the whole com- 
position, on minds long accustomed to estimate and 
compare the writings of different men in various cir- 
cumstances. A single individual can do little more 
than describe that impression ; and he must leave it to 
be determined by experience, how far it agrees with 
the impressions made on the minds of the majority of 
other men of similar qualifications. To us it seems, 
as it did to Archbishop Herring, that the Ic6u is 
greatly more like the work of a priest than a king. It 
has more of dissertation than effusion. It has more 
regular division and systematic order than agree ^vith 
the habits of the King. The choice and arrangement 
of words show a degree of care and neatness which 
are seldom attained but by a practised writei’. The 
views of men and affairs, too, are rather those of a by- 
stander than an actor. They are chiefly reflections, 
sometimes in themselves obvious, but often ingeniously 
turned, such as the surface of events would suggest to 
a spectator not too deeply interested. It betrays 
none of those strong feelings which the most vigilant 
regard to gravity and dignity could not have uniformly 
banished from the composition of an actor and a suf- 
ferer. It has no allusion to facts not accessible to any 
moderately informed man ; though the King must 
have (sometimes rightly) thought that his superior 
knowledge of affairs would enable him to correct vul- 
gar mistakes. If it be really the private effusion of a 
man's thoughts on himsehf and his own affairs, it 
would be the only writing of that sort in the world in 
which it is impossible to select a trace of peculiarities 
and weaknesses, — of partialities and dislikes, — of 
secret opinions, — of favourite idioms, and habitual 
familiarities of expression : every thing is impersonal. 
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The book consists entirely of generalities ; while I’eal 
writings of this sort never fail to be characterised by 
those minute and circumstantial touches, which par- 
ties deeply interested cannot, if they would, avoid. It 
is also very observable, that the Ic6n dwells little on 
facts, where a mistake might so easily betray its not 
being the King’s, and expatiates in reasoning and re- 
flection, of which it is impossible to try the genuineness 
by any palpable test. The absence of every allusion 
to those secrets of which it would be very hard for 
the King himself wholly to conceal his knowledge, 
seems, indeed, to indicate the hand of a writer who 
was afraid of venturing on ground whei'e his igno- 
rance might expose him to irretrievable blunders. 
Perhaps also the want of all the smaller strokes of 
character betrays a timid and faltering forger, who, 
though he ventured to commit a pious fraud, shrunk 
from an irreverent imitation of the Royal feelings, and 
was willing, after the great purpose was served, so to 
soften the imposture, as to leave his retreat open, and 
to retain the means, in case of positive detection, of 
representing the book to have been published as what 
might be put into the King’s mouth, rather than as 
what was actually spoken by him. 

The section which relates to the civil war iia Ire- 
land not only exemplifies the above remarks, but 
closely connects the question respecting the Icon 
with the character of Charles for sincerity. It cer- 
tainly was not more unlawful for him to seek the 
aid of the Irish Catholics, than it was for his oppo- 
nents to call in the succour of the Scotch Presby- 
terians. The Parliament procured the assistance of 
the Scotch army, by the imposition of the Covenant 
in England ; and the King might, on the like prin- 
ciple, purchase the help of the Irish, by promising 
to tolerate, and even establish, the Catholic religion 
in Ireland. Warburton justly observes, that the 
King was free from blame in his negotiations with 
the Irish, “ as a politician, and king, and governor 
of his people ; but the necessity of his affairs oblig- 
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ing liim at the same time to play the Protestant 
saint and confessor, there was found much disa- 
greement between his professions and declarations, 
and actions in this matter.” * As long as the disa- 
greement was confined to ofS.cial declarations and to 
acts of state, it must be owned that it is extenuated 
by the practice of politicians, and by the consideration, 
that the concealment of negotiations, which is a law- 
ful end, can very often be obtained by no other means 
than a disavowal of them. The rigid moralist may 
regret this excuse, though it be founded on that high 
public convenience to which Warburton gives the 
name of “ necessity.” But all mankind will allow, 
that the express or implied denial of real negociations 
in a private work, — a picture of the writer’s mind, 
professing to come from the Man and not fi’om the 
King, mixed with solemn appeals and fervid prayers 
to the Deity, is a far blacker and more aggravated 
instance of insincerity. It is not, therefore, an act of 
judicious regard to the memory of Charles to ascribe 
to him the composition of the twelfth section of the 
Ic6n. The impression manifestly aimed at in that 
section is, that the imputation of a private connexion 
with the Irish revolters was a mere calumny ; and in 
the only paragraph which approaches to particulars, it 
expressly confines his intercourse with them to the 
negotiation for a time through Ormonde, and declares 
that his only object was to save “ the poor protest- 
ants of Ireland from their desperate enemies.” In 
the section which relates to the publication of his 
letters, when the Parliament had explicitly charged 
him with clandestine negotiations, nothing is added 
on the subject. The general protestations of inno- 
cence, not very specifically applied even to the first 
instigation of the revolt, are left in that indefinite 
state in which the careless reader may be led to apply 
them to all subsequent transactions, which are skil- 

Clarendon, voL yii. p. 591 • 
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folly,— not to say artfoUy, — passed over in silence. 
Now it is certain that the Earl of Glamorgan, a 
Catholic himself, was authorised by Charles to nego- 
tiate mth the Catholics in 1645, independently of 
Ormonde, and with powers, into the nature of which 
the Lord Lieutenant thought himself bound not cu- 
riously to pry. It is, also, certain that, in the spring 
of that year, Glamorgan concluded a secret treaty 
with the Catholic assembly at Kilkenny, by which, — 
besides the repeal of penalties or disabilities, — all 
the churches and Church property in Ireland occupied 
by the Cathohcs since the revolt, wei'e continued and 
secured to them * ; while they, on their parts, engaged 
to send ten thousand troops to the King’s assistance 
in England. Some correspondence on this subject 
was captured at sea, and some was seized in Ireland : 
both portions were immediately published by the 
Parliament, which compelled the King to imprison 
and disavow Glamorgan.f It is clear that these were 
measures of policy, merely intended to conceal the 
truth J : and the King, if he was the writer of the 
Ic6n, must have deliberately left on the minds of the 
readers of that book an opinion, of his connexion with 
the Irish Catholics, which he knew to be false. On 
the other hand it is to be observed, that Gauden could 
not have known the secret of the Irish negotiations, 
and that he would naturally avoid a subject of which 

* Bircli, Inqmry, p. 68. The King’s warrant, on 12th March 
1645, gives Glamorgan power treat with the Roman Catholics 
upon necessity^ wherein our Lieutenant cannot so well he seem"^^ 

p. 20. 

f Harleian Miscellany, voh iv. p. 494. 

j See a curious letter published hy Leland (History of Ireland, 
hook v. chap.7.)r'^Mch clearly proves that the blindness of Ormonde 
was voluntary, and that he was either trusted with the secret, or 
discovered it ; and that the imprisonment of Glamorgan was, what 
the Parliament called a colourable commitmentr Leland is 
one of those writers who deserve more reputation than they enjoy : 
he is not only an elegant writer, but, considering his time and 
country, singularly candid, unprejudiced, and independent. 
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he was ignorant, and confine himself to a general dis- 
avowal of the instigation of the revolt. The silence 
of the Ic6n on this subject, if written by Gauden, 
would be neither more wonderful nor more blameable 
than that of Clarendon, who, though he was of neces- 
sity acquainted with the negotiations of Glamorgan, 
does not suffer an allusion to the true state of them 
to escape him, either in the History, or in that apo- 
logy for Ormonde’s administration, which he calls 
“ A Short View of the State of Ireland.” Let it not 
be said, either by Charles’s mistaken friends, or by 
his undistinguishing enemies, that he incurs the same 
blame for suffering an omission calculated to deceive to 
remain in the Ic6n of Gauden, as if he had himself writ- 
ten the book. If the manuscript was sent to him by 
Gauden in September 1648, he may have intended to 
direct an explanation of the Irish negotiations to be 
inserted in it ; — he may not have finally determined 
on the immediate publication. At all events, it would 
be cruel to require that he should have critically ex- 
amined, and deliberately weighed, every part of a ma- 
nuscript, which he could only occasionally snatch a 
moment to read in secret during the last four months 
of his life. In this troubled and dark period, divided 
between great negotiations, violent removals, and 
preparations for asserting his dignity, - — if he could 
not preserve his life, — justice, as much as generosity 
requires that we should not hold him responsible for a 
negative offence, however important, in a manuscript 
which he had then only read. But if he was the au- 
thor, none of these extenuations have any place : he 
must then have composed the work several years be- 
fore his death; he was likely to have frequently ex- 
amined it; he doubtless read it with fresh attention, 
after it was restored to him at Hampton Court ; and 
he afterwards added several chapters to it. On that 
supposition, the fraudulent omission must have been a 
contrivance “ aforethought, ” carried on for years, per- 
sisted in at the approach of death, and left, as the %ing 
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declaration of a pious inonarcli, in a state calculated 
to impose a falsehood upon posterity. * 

* After sketcliing the above, we have been convinced, bj a 
reperusal of the note of Mr. Laing on this subject (History of 
Scotland, vol. iii. p. 565.), that if he had employed his great abilities 
as much in unfolding facts as in ascertaining them, nothing could 
have been written for the Icon, or ought to have been written against 
it, since that decisive note. His merit, as a critical inquirer into 
history, an enlightened collector of materials, and a sagacious 
judge of evidence, has never been surpassed. If any man believes 
the innocence of Queen Mary, after an impartial and dispassionate 
perusal of Mr. Laing’s examination of her case, the state of such 
a man’s mind would be a subject worthy of much consideration by 
a philosophical observer of human nature. In spite of Ms ardent 
love of liberty, no man has yet presumed to charge him with the 
slightest sacrihce of historical integrity to his zeal. That he 
never perfectly attained the art of full, clear, and easy narrative 
was owing to the peculiar style of those writers who were popular 
in his youth, and may be mentioned as a remarkable instance of 
the disproportion of particular talents to general vigour of mind. 
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The Seven United Provinces 'whicli established their 
independence made little change in their internal 
institntions. The revolt against Philip’s personal 
commands was long carried on under colour of his 
own legal authority, conjointly exercised by his lieu- 
tenant, the Prince of Orange, and by the States, 
— composed of the nobility and of the deputies of 
towns, — who had before shared a great portion of it. 
But, being bound to each other in an indissoluble 
confederacy, established at Utrecht in 1579, the care 
of their foreign relations and of aU their common 
affairs was entrusted to delegates, sent from each, 
who gradually assumed that name of “ States-General,” 
which had been originally bestowed only on the oc- 
casional assemblies of the whole States of all the 
Belgic provinces. These arrangements, hastily adopted 
in times of confusion, drew no distinct lines of de- 
marcation between the provincial and federal autho- 
rities. Hostilities had been for many years carried 
on before the authority of Philip was finally abro- 
gated ; and after that decisive measure the States 
showed considei’able disposition to the revival of a 
monarchical power in the person of an Austrian or 
French prince, or of the Queen of England. William I. 
seems about to have been invested with the ancient 
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legal character of Earl of Holland at the moment of 
his murder.* He and his successors were Stadt- 
holders of the greater provinces, and sometimes of all : 
they exercised in that character a powei’ful influence 
on the election of the magistrates of towns ; they com- 
manded the forces of the confederacy by sea and 
land ; they combined the prerogatives of their ancient 
magistracy with the new powers, the assumption of 
which the necessities of war seemed to justify ; and 
they became engaged in constant disputes mth the 
great political bodies, whose pretensions to an un- 
divided sovereignty were as recent and as little 
defined as their own rights. While Holland formed 
the main strength of the confederacy, the city of 
ibnsterdam predominated in the councils of that 
province. The provincial States of Holland, and the 
patricians in the towns from whom their magistrates 
were selected, were the aristocratical antagonists of 
the stadtholderian power, which chiefly rested on 
oficial patronage, on military command, on the 
favour of the populace, and on the influence of the 
minor provinces in the States-General. 

The House of Nassau stood conspicuous, at the 
dawn of modern history, among the noblest of the 
ruling families of Germany. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury, Adolphus of Na^au succeeded Eodolph of 
Hapsburg in the imperial crown, — the highest dig- 
nity of the Christian world. A branch of this ancient 
house had acquired ample possessions in the Nether- 
lands, together with the principality of Oi'ange in 
Provence ; and under Charles V., William of Nassau 
was the most potent lord of the Burgundian pro- 
vinces. Educated in the palace and almost in the 
chamber of the Emperor, he was nominated in the 
earliest years of manhood to the government of Hol- 
land f , and to the command of the imperial army, by 

^ Commentarii de Eepublica Bataviensi (Liigd. Bat 1795), 
vol. ii. pp» 42, 43. 

' f By the ancient name of Stadthouder ” (lieutenant). IQxiit, 
Yetus Jus Pub. Belg. p. 364. 
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that sagacious monarch, who, in the memorable so- 
lemnity of abdication, leant upon his shoulder as the 
first of his Belgic subjects. The same eminent qua- 
lities which recommended him to the confidence of 
Charles awakened the jealousy of Philip, whose anger, 
breaking through all the restraints of his wonted 
simulation, burst into furious reproaches against the 
Prince of Orange as the fomenter of the resistance of 
the Flemings to the destruction of their privileges. 
Among the three rulers who, perhaps unconsciously, 
were stirred up at the same moment to preserve the 
civil and religious liberties of mankind, William 1. 
must be owned to have wanted the brilliant and at- 
tractive qualities of Henry IV., and to have yielded 
to the commanding genius of Elizabeth ; but his 
principles were more inflexible than those of the 
amiable hero, and his mind was undisturbed by the 
infirmities and passions which lowered the illustrious 
queen. Though he performed great actions with 
weaker means than theirs, his course was more un- 
spotted. Faithful to the King of Spain as long as 
the preservation of the commonwealth allowed, he 
counselled the Duchess of Parma against all the 
iniquities by which the Netherlands were lo^t ; but 
faithful also to his country, in his dying instructions 
he enjoined his son to beware of insidious offers of 
compromise from the Spaniard, to adhere to his al- 
liance with Finance and England, to observe the pri- 
vileges of the provinces and towns, and to conduct 
himself in all things as became the chief magistrate of 
the republic.* Advancing a century beyond his con- 
temporaries in civil wisdom, he braved the prejudices 
of the Calvinistic clergy, by contending for the toler- 
ation of Catholics, the chiefs of whom had sworn his 
destruction.! Thoughtfid, of unconquerable spirit, 
persuasive though taciturn, of simple character, yet 
maintaining due dignity and becoming magnificence 

* D’Estrades, MSS. in the bands of his youngest son. 

f Burnet, History of His Own Time (Oxford, 1823), vol. i. p. 547. 

VOL. I. N N 
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in his public character, an able commander and a wise 
statesman, he is perhaps the purest of those who have 
risen by arms from private station to supreme au- 
thority, and the greatest of the happy few who have 
enjoyed the glorious fortune of bestowing liberty 
upon a people.* The whole struggle of this illustrious 
prince was against foreign oppression. His posterity, 
less happy, were engaged in domestic broils, in part 
arising from their undefined authority, and from the 
very complicated constitution of the commonwealth. 

Maurice, the eldest Protestant son of William, sur- 
passed his father in military genius, but fell far short 
of him in that moderation of temper and principle 
which is the most indispensable virtue of the leader 
of a free state. The blood of Bameveldt and the 
dungeon of Grotius have left an indelible stain on his 
memory 5 nor is it without aj)parent reason that the 
aristocratical party have charged him with projects of 
usurpation, — natural to a family of republican ma- 
gistrates allied by blood to all the kings of Europe, 
and distinguished by many approaches and preten- 
sions to the kingly power. f Henry Frederick, his 
successor, was the son of of William I. by Louise de 
Coligny, — a woman singular in her character as well 
as m her destiny, who, having seen her father and 
the husband of her youth murdered at the massacre 
of Saint Bartholomew, was doomed to witness the 
fall of a more illustrious husband by the hand of an 
assassin of the same faction, and who in her last 
widowhood won the aflFection of William’s children by 
former wives, for her own virtuous son. Having 
maintained the fame of his family in war, he was 
happier than his more celebrated brother in a do- 

* Even Strada himself bears one testimony to this great man, 
which outweighs all his vain reproaches. “ Nec postea mutavere 
(Hollandi) qui videbant et gloriabantur ab unius hominis conatu, 
cajptisque illi utcunqne infelicibus, assnrgere in dies Hollandicum 
nomen imperiumque. Strada, De Bello Belgico, dec. ii. lib. v. 

t Du Maurier, M6moires de la Hollande, p. 293. Vandervynkt, 
Troubles des Pays Bas, vol. iii. p. 27. 
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mestic administration, Avhich was moderate, tolerant, 
and unsuspected.* He lived to see the final recog- 
nition of Dutch independence by the treaty of Munster, 
and was succeeded by his son, William 11., who, after 
a short and turbulent rule, died in 1650, leaving his 
ividow, the Princess Royal of England, pregnant. 

William III., born on the 14th of November, 1650, 
eight days after the death of his father, an orphan, of 
feeble frame, with early indications of disease, seemed 
to be involved in the cloud of misfortune which then 
covered the deposed and exiled family of his mother. 
The patricians of the commercial cities, who had 
gathered strength ivith their rapidly increasing wealth, 
were incensed at the late attack of William II. on 
Amstei’dam ; they were equally emboldened by the 
establishment of a republic in England, and prejudiced, 
not without reason, against the Stuart family, whose 
absurd principle of the divine right of kings had 
always disposed James I. to regard the Dutch as no 
better than successful rebels f, and had led his son, 
in 1631, a period of profound peace and professed 
friendship, to conclude a secret treaty with Spain for 
the partition of the Republic, in Avlfich England Avas 
to be reAvarded for her treachery and rapine by the 
sovereignty of Zealand. J They found no dilficulty 
in persuading the States to assume all the authority 
hitherto exercised by the Stadtholder, without fixing 
any period for conferring on the infant Prince those 
dignities which had been enjoyed by three generations 
of his family. At the peace of 1664, the States of 
Holland bound themselves by a secret article, yielded 
with no great reluctance to the demands of Cromwell, 
never to choose the Prince of Orange to be their 
Stadtholder, nor to consent to his being appointed 
Captain-general of the forces of the confederacy ; — 

* D’Estrades, Lettres (Load. 1743), vol. i. p. 55. 

f “ In Ills table discourse he pronounced the Dutch to be rebels, 
and condemned their cause, and said that Ostend belonged to the 
Archduke.” Carte, History of England, vol. iii. p. 714. 

$ Clarendon, State Papers, vol. i. p. 49., and vol. ii. app. xxvii. 

NN 2 
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a separate stipulation, at variance with the spirit of 
the union of Utrecht, and disrespectful to the judg- 
ment, if not injurious to the rights, of the weaker 
confederates.* After the Restoration this engagement 
lost its power. But when the Prince of Orange had 
nearly reached years of discretion, and the brilliant 
operations of a military campaign against England 
had given new vigour to the republican administra- 
tion, John Be Witt, who, under the modest title of 
“ Pensionaiy” of Holland, had long directed the 
affairs of the confederacy with a success and repu- 
tation due to his matchless honesty and prudence, 
prevailed on the States of that province to pass a 
“ Perpetual Edict for the Maintenance of Liberty.” 
By this law they abolished the Stadtholdership in 
their own province, and agreed to take effectual means 
to obtain from their confederates edicts excluding all 
those who might be Captain-Generals from the Stadt- 
holdership of any of the provinces, — binding them- 
selves and their successors by oath to observe these 
provisions, and imposing the like oath on all who 
might be appointed to the chief command by land or 
sea.f Guelderland, Utrecht, and Overyssell acceded. 
Friesland and Groningen, then governed by a Stadt- 
holder of another branch of the family of Nassau, 
were considered as not immediately interested in the 
question. Zealand alone, devoted to the House of 
Orange, resisted the separation of the supreme mili- 
tary and civil ofices. On this footing De Witt 
professed his readiness to confer the ofBce of Captain- 
General on the Prince, as soon as he should be of fit 
age. He was allowed meanwhile to take his seat in 

^ Ci'omwell WSLB prevailed upon to content himself with this 
separate stipulation, very imperfect in form, but which the strengtii 
of the ruling pi^ovince rendei-ed in substance sufficient. Whitelock, 
Memorials, 12th May, 1684. 

3d August 1667. The immediate occasion of this edict seems 
to have been a conspiracy, for which one Buat, a spy employed by 
Lord Arlington, was executed. Histoire de J. D. De Witt (Utrecht 
1709), liv. ii. chap. 2. ’ 
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the Council of State, and took an oath to observe the 
Perpetual Edict. His opponents struggled to retard 
his military appointment, to shorten its duration, and 
to limit its powers. His partisans, on the other hand, 
supported hy England, and led by Amelia of Solms, the 
widow of Prince Henry, — a woman of extraordinary 
ability, who had trained the young Prince with paren- 
tal tenderness, — seized every opportunity of pressing 
forward his nomination, and of pi'epaiing the way for 
the enlargement of his authority. 

This contest might have been longer j)rotracted, if 
the conspiracy of Louis and Charles, and the occu- 
pation of the greater part of the country by the 
former, had not brought undeserved reproach on the 
administration of He "Witt. Fear and distrust became 
universal; every man suspected his neighbour; ac- 
cusations were heard with greedy credulity ; mis- 
fortunes were imputed to treachery; and the multi- 
tude cried aloud for victims. The corporate officers 
of the great towns, originally chosen by the burghers, 
had, on the usual plea of avoiding tumult, obtained 
the right of filling up all vacancies in their own 
number. They thus strengthened their power, but 
destroyed their security. Ho longer connected with 
the people by election, the aristocratical families re- 
ceived no fresh infusion of strength, and had no hold 
on the attachment of the community ; though they 
still formed, indeed, the better part of the people. 
They had raised the fishermen of a few marshy dis- 
tricts to be one of the greatest nations of Europe ; 
but the misfortunes of a moment banished the re- 
membrance of their services. Their grave and harsh 
virtues were more unpopular than so many vices; 
while the needs and disasters of war served to 
heighten the plebeian clamour', and to strengthen 
the military power, which together formed the com- 
bined force of the Stadtholderian party. It was 
then in vain that the Eepublicans endeavoured to 
satisfy that party, and to gain over the King of 
England by the nomination of the Prince of Orange 

N N 3 , 
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to be Captain-General : Charles was engaged in deeper 
designs. The progress of the French arms still 
farther exasperated the populace, and the Republicans 
incurred the reproach of treachery by a disposition, 
— perhaps carried to excess, — to negotiate with 
Louis XIV. at a moment when all negotiation wore 
the appearance of submission. So it had formerly 
happened : — Barneveldt was friendly to peace with 
Spain, when Maurice saw no safety but in arms. 
Men equally wise and honest may differ on the diffi- 
cult and constantly varying question, whether un- 
compromising resistance, or a reservation of active 
effort for a more favourable season, be the best mode 
of dealing with a formidable conqueror. Though the 
war policy of Demosthenes terminated in the de- 
struction of Athens, we dare not affirm that the 
pacific system of Phocion would have saved it. In 
the contest of Maurice with Barneveldt, and of De 
Witt with the adherents of the House of Orange, 
both parties had an interest distinct from that of the 
commonwealth ; for the influence of the States gi’ew 
in peace, and the authority of the Captain-General was 
strengthened by war. The populace now revolted 
against their magistrates in all the to'ivns, and the 
States of Holland were compelled to repeal the Edict, 
which they— called “ Perpetual,” to release themselves 
and all the officers from the oath which they had 
taken to observe it, and to confer, on the 4th of July, 
1672, on the Prince the office of Stadtholder, — which, 
then only elective for life, was, after two years more, 
made hereditary to his descendants. 

The commotions which accompanied this revolution 
were stained by the murder of John and Cornelius De 
Witt, — a crime perpetrated with such brutal ferocity, 
and encountered with such heroic serenity, that it may 
almost seem to be doubtful whether the glory of having- 
produced such pure sufferers may not in some degi-ee 
console a country for having given birth to assassins so 
atrocious. These excesses are singularly at variance 
with the calm and orderly character of the Dutch, — 
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than whom perhaps no free state has, in proportion 
to its magnitude, contributed more amply to the 
amendment of mankind by examples of public virtue. 
The Prince of Orange, thus hurried to the supreme 
authority at the age of twenty-two, was ignorant of 
these crimes, and avmwed his abhorrence of them. 
They were perpetrated more than a month after his 
highest advancement, when they could produce no 
effect but that of bringing odium upon Ms paidiy. 
But it must be for ever deplored that the extreme 
danger of his position should have prevented him 
from punishing the offences of his partisans, till it 
seemed too late to violate that species of tacit amnesty 
which time insensibly establishes. It would be im- 
possible ever to excuse this unhappy impunity, if we 
did not call to mind that Louis XIV. was at Utrecht; 
that it was the populace of the Hague that had im- 
brued their hands in the blood of the De Witts ; and 
that the magistrates of Amsterdam might be disposed 
to avenge on their country the cause of their virtuous 
chiefs. Henceforward William directed the counsels 
and arms of Holland, gradually forming and leading 
a confederacy to set bounds to the ambition of 
Louis XIV., and became, by his abilities and dispo- 
sitions, as much as by his position, the second person 
in Europe. 

We possess unsuspected descriptions of his character 
from observers of more than ordinary sagacity, who 
had an interest in watching its development, before 
it was suri’ounded by the dazzling Musions of power 
and fame. Among the most valuable of these wit- 
nesses were some of the subjects and servants of 
Louis XIV. At the age of eighteen the Prince’s good 
sense, knowledge of affairs, and seasonable conceal- 
ment of his thoughts, attracted the attention of Gour- 
ville, a man of experience and discernment. St. Ewe- 
mond, though himself distinguished cMefly by vivacity 
and accomplishments, saw the Superiority of William’s 
powers through his silence and coldness. After long 

■XN 4. . 
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intimacy, Sir William Temple describes his great en- 
dowments and excellent qualities, his — then almost 
singular — combination of “ charity and religious 
zeal,” “ his desire — rare in every age — to grow 
great rather by the service than the servitude of his 
country;” — language so manifestly considerate, dis- 
criminating, and unexaggerated, as to bear on it the 
inimitable stamp of truth, in addition to the weight 
which it derives from the probity of the writer. But 
there is no testimony so important as that of Charles 
II., who, in the early part of his reign, had been de- 
sirous of gaining an ascendant in Holland by the 
restoration of the House of Orange, and of subverting 
the government of De Witt, whom he never forgave 
for his shai’e in the treaty mth the Enghsh Republic. 
Some retrospect is necessary, to explain the experiment 
by which that monarch both ascertained and made 
known the ruling principles of his nephew’s mind. 

The mean negotiations about the sale of Dunkirk 
first betrayed to Louis XIV. the passion of Charles for 
French money. The latter had, at the same time, 
offered to aid Louis in the conquest of Flanders, on 
condition of receiving French succour against the 
revolt of his own subjects*, and had sti'ongly ex- 
pressed his desire of an offensive and defensive alliance 
to Ruvigni, one of the most estimable of that monarch’s 
agents, f But the most pernicious of Charles’s vices, 
never bridled by any virtue, were often mitigated by 
the minor vices of indolence and irresolution. Even 
the love of pleasure, which made him needy and ra- 
pacious, unfitted him for undertakings full of toil and 
peril. Projects for circumventing each other in Hol- 
land, which Charles aimed at influencing through the 
House of Orange, and Louis hoped to master through 
the Republican party, retarded their secret advances 
to an entire union. DeWitt was compelled to consent 

* D’Estrades, vol. V. p. 450. 

t Memoire de Ruvigni au Roi. Dalrymple, Meiuoirs of Great 
Britain, &c. vol.ii. p. 11. D’Estrades, vol. v., 20t]i Dee. 1663. 
18tli Dec. 1664. 
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to some aggrandisement of France, ratFer than expose 
his country to a war without the co-operation of the 
King of England, who was ready to betray a hated 
ally. The first Dutch war appears to have arisen from 
the passions of both nations, and their pride of mari- 
time supremacy, — employed as instruments by Charles 
wherewith to obtain booty at sea, and supply from his 
Parliament, — and by Louis wherewith to seize the 
Spanish Netherlands. At the peace of Breda (July, 
1667,) the Court of England seemed for a moment to 
have changed its policy, by the conclusion of the Triple 
Alliance, which prescribed some limits to the ambition 
of France, — a system which De Witt, as soon as he 
met so honest a negotiator as Sir William Temple, 
joyfully hastened to embrace. 

Temple was, however, duped by his master. It is 
probable that the Triple Alliance was the result of a 
fraudulent project, suggested originally by Gourville 
to ruin De Witt, by embroiling him irreconcilably 
with France.* Charles made haste to disavow the 
intentions professed in it f ; and a negotiation with 
France was immediately opened, partly by the per- 
sonal intercourse of Charles with the French minis- 
ters at his court, but chiefly through his sister, the 
Duchess of Orleans, — an amiable princess, probably 
the only person whom he ever loved. This corres- 
pondence, which was concealed from those of his 
ministers who were not either Catholics or well 
affected to the Catholic religion, lingered on till May, 
1670, when (on the 22d) a secret treaty was con- 
cluded under cover of a visit made by the Duchess to 
her brother. J 

* Memoires de Gourville (Paris, 1724), vol. ii. pp. 14— 18. 160. 

I Charles II. to the Duchess of Orleans, 13th Jan. 1668. 
Dalryinple, vol. ii. p. 5. [The old style is used throughout these 
references. Ed.] 

J It was signed by Lords Arlington and Arundel, Sir Thomas 
Clifford, and Sir Richard BealiDg, on the part of England, and by 
Colbert de Croissy, the brother of the celebrated financier, on the 
part of France. Rose, Observations on FoxV History, p. 51. 
Summary collated with the original, in the hands of the present 
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The essential stipulations of this unparalleled com- 
pact were three : that Louis should adyance money to 
Charles, to enable him the moi’e safely to execute 
what is called “a declaration of his adherence to the 
Catholic religion,” and should support him with men 
and money, if that measure should be resisted by his 
subjects; that both powers should join their arms 
against Holland, the islands of Walchei’en and Cad- 
sand being allotted to England as her share of the 
pi’ey (which clearly left the other territories of the 
Republic at the disposal of Louis) ; and that England 
should aid Louis in any new pretensions to the crown 
of Spain, or, in other and plainer language, enable 

Lord CliiforcL The draft of the same treaty, sent to Paris by 
Arundel, does not materially differ. Dairy mple, voL i. p. 44. The 
Life Af James II. (yoL i. pp. 440 — 450.) agrees, in most circum- 
stances, with these copies of the treaties, and with the correspond- 
ence. There is one important variation. In the treaty it is 
stipulated that Charles’s measures in favour of the Catholic religion 
should precede the war against Holland, according to the plan whicli 
he had always supported. ‘The Life’ says, that the resolution was 
taken at Dover to begin with the war against Holland, and the 
despatch of Colbert from Dover, 20th May (Dalrymple, voL ii. p. 57.), 
almost justifies the statement, which may refer to a vei'bal acqui- 
escence of Charles, probably deemed sufficient in these clandestine 
transactions, where that prince desired nothing but such assurances 
as satisfy gentlemen in private life. It is true that the narrative of 
the Life is not here supported by those quotations from the King’s 
original Memoirs, on which the credit of the compilation essentially 
depends. But as in the eighteen years, 1660 — 1678, which exhibit 
no such quotations, there are internal proofs that some passages, at 
least, of the Life are taken from the Memoirs, the absence of quo- 
tation does not derogate so much from the credit of this part of the 
work as it would from that of any other.” See Edinburgh Eeview, 
vol. xxvi. pp. 402 — 480. This treaty has been laid to the charge 
of the Cabinet called the “ Cabal,” unjustly; for, of the five members 
of that administration, two only, Clifford and Arlington, were privy 
to the designs of the King and the Duke of York. Ashley and 
Lauderdale were too zealous Protestants to be trusted with it. 
Buckingham (whatever might be Ms indifference in religion) had 
too much levity to be trusted with such seci’ets; but he was so 
penetrating that it was thought prudent to divert his attention from 
the real negotiation, by engaging him in negotiating a simulated 
treaty, in which the articles favourable to the Catholic religion 
were left out. On the other hand, Lord Arundel and Sir Richard 
Bealing, Catholics not of the “ Cabal,” were negotiators. 
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him, on the very probable event of Charles 11. oi 
Spain dying without issue *, to incorporate with a 
monarchy already the greatest in Europe the long- 
coveted inheritance of the House of Burgundy, and 
the two vast peninsulas of Italy and Spain. The 
strength of Louis would thus have been doubled at 
one blow, and all limitations to his farther progress 
on the Continent must have been left to his own mo- 
deration. It is hard to imagine what should have 
hindered him from rendering his monarchy universal 
over the civilised world. The port of Ostend, the 
island of Minorca, and the permission to conquer 
Spanish America, with a very vague promise of as- 
sistance of France, were assigned to England as the 
wages of her share of this conspiracy against mankind. 
The fearful stipulations for rendering the King of 
England independent of Parliament, by a secret sup- 
ply of foreign money, and for putting into his hands 
a foreign military force, to be employed against his 
subjects, were, indeed, to take eifect only in case of 
the avowal of his reconciliation with the Church of 
Rome. But as he himself considered a re-establish- 
ment of that Church as essential to the consolidation 
of his authority, — which the mere avowal of his 
religion would rather have weakened, and the bare 
toleration of it could little, if at all, have promoted ; 
as he confessedly meditated measures for quieting the 
alarms of the possessors of Church lands, whom the 
simple letter of the treaty could not have much dis- 
turbed ; as he proposed a treaty with the Pope to ob- 
tain the cup for the laity, and the mass in English, — 
concessions which are scarcely intelligible without the 
supposition that the Church of Rome was to be esta- 
blished ; as he concealed this article from Shaftesbury, 
who must have known his religion, and was then 
friendly to a toleration of it ; and as other articles 
Avere framed for the destruction of the only powerful 

Charles IL, King of Spain, was then a feeble and diseased 
child of nine years old. 
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Protestant state on the Continent, there cannot be 
the slightest doubt that the real object of this atro- 
cious compact, however disguised under the smooth 
and crafty language of diplomacy, was the forcible 
imposition of a hated religion upon the British nation, 
and that the conspirators foresaw a national resist- 
ance, which must be stifled or quelled by a foreign 
army.* It was evident that the most tyrannical 
measures would have been necessary for the accom- 
plishment of such purposes, and that the ti'ansfer of 
all civil, mihtary, and ecclesiastical power to the mem- 
bers of a communion, who had no barrier against 
public hatred but the throne, must have tended to 
render the power of Charles absolute, and must have 
atforded him the most probable means of effectually 
promoting the plans of his ally for the subjugation of 
Europe.f If the foreign and domestic objects of this 
treaty be considered, together with the means by 
which they were to have been accomplished, and the 
dire consequences which must have flowed from their 
attainment, it seems probable that so much falsehood, 
treachery, and mei'cenary meanness were never be- 
fore combined, in the decent formalities of a solemn 
compact between sovereigns, with such premeditated 
bloodshed and unbridled cruelty. The only sem- 
blance of virtue in the dark plot was the anxiety 
shown to conceal it ; which, hoAvever, arose more 
from the fears than the shame of the conspirators. 
In spite of all their precautions it transpired : the 
secret was extorted from Turenne, in a moment of 
weakness, by a young mistress. J He also disclosed 
some of the correspondence to Puffendorf, the Swe- 
dish minister at Paris, to detach the Swedes from the 

* Dabymple, vol. ii. p. 84. 

f It is but just to mention, that Burnet calls it only the “ tolera- 
tion of popery,” vol. i. p. 522. He had seen only Primi’s history, 
and he seems to speak of the negotiation carried on through Buck- 
ingham, from whom we know that the full extent of the plan was 
concealed. 

f Ramsay, Histoire de Turenne (Paris, 1735), vol. i. p. 429. 
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Triple Alliance* ; and it was made knoivn by that 
minister, as well as by De Groot, the Dutch ambassa- 
dor at Paris, to De Witt, who had never ceased to 
distrust the sincerity of the Stuarts towards Hol- 
land.f The suspicions of Temple hunself had been 
early awakened ; and he seems to have in some mea- 
sure played the part of a willing dupe, in the hope of 
entangling his master in honest alliances. The sub- 
stance of the secret treaty was the subject of general 
conversation at the Court of England at the time of 
Puffendorf’s discovery.| A pamphlet published, or 
at least printed, in 1673, intelligibly hints at its ex- 
istence “ about four years before.” § Not long after, 
Louis XIV., in a moment of dissatisfaction -with 
Charles II., permitted or commanded the Abbate 
Primi to print a History of the Dutch War at Paris, 
which derived credit from being soon suppressed at 
the instance of the English minister, and which gave 
an almost verbally exact summary of the secret treaty, 
with respect to three of its objects, — the partition of 
Holland, the re-establishment of the Catholic religion 
in the British Islands, and the absolute authority of 
the King. II The project for the dismemberment of 
Holland, adopted by Charles 1. in 1631 appears to 
have been entertained by his eldest son till the last 
years of his reign. ^ 

As one of the articles of the secret treaty had pro- 
vided a petty sovereignty for the Prince of Orange 
out of the ruins of his country, Charles took the op- 
portunity of his nephew’s visit to England, in October 

* Sir W. Temple to Sir Orlando Bridgman, 24th April, 1669. 

f De Witt observed to Temple, even in the days of the Triple 
Alliance ; — “ A change of councils in England would be our ruin. 
Since the reign of Elizabeth there has been such a fluctuation in 
the English councils that it has been impossible to concert measures 
with them for two yeax's.” 

I Fepys’ Meinoirs, vol. ii. p. 336. 

§ England’s Appeal from the Private Cabal at Whitehall, 

' II State Tiuals in the reign of Wm. III. (Lond. 1705), Introd. 

■"■■■'p,.; 10.' , , , 

% Preston Papei'S in tlie possessioix of Sir James Gri'aham, of 
Netherby. 
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1670, to sound Mm on a project wMch was thus 
baited for bis concurrence. “ All tbe Protestants,” 
said tbe King, “ are a factious body, broken among 
themselves since they bare been broken from the 
main stock. Look into these things better ; do not 
be misled by your Dutch blockheads.”* The King 
immediately imparted the failure of this attempt to 
the French ambassador : “ I am satisfied with the 
Prince’s abilities, but I find him too zealous a Dutch- 
man and a Protestant to be trusted with the secret.” f 
But enough had escaped to disclose to the sagacious 
youth the purposes of his uncle, and to throw a 
strong light on the motives of all his subsequent 
measures. The inclination of Charles towards the 
Church of Rome could never have rendered a man so 
regardless of religion solicitous for a conversion, if he 
had not considered it as subserwent to projects for the 
civil estabhshment of that Church, — winch, as it 
could subsist only by his favour, must have been the 
instrument of his absolute power. Astonished as 
"WnUam was by the discovery, he had the fortitude, 
during the life of Charles, to conceal it from all but 
one, or, at most, two friends. It was reserved for 
later times to discover that Charles had the mcon- 
ceivable baseness to proj)ose the detention of his 
nephew in England, where the temptation of a 
sovereignty being aided by the prospect of the re- 
covery of his freedom, might act more powerfully on 
his mind ; and that this proposal was refused by 
Louis, either from magnanimity, or from regard to 
decency, or, perhaps, from reluctance to trust his 
ally with the sole disposal of so important a prisoner. 

Though — to return, — in 1672 the French army 
had advanced into the heart of Holland, the fortitude 
of the Prince was unshaken. Louis offered to make 
him sovereign of the remains of the country, under 
the protection of France and England J: but at that 

^ Burnet, voL i. p. 475, 

I Dalrymple, vol. ii. p, 70. if Ibid., p. 79. 
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momeHt of extreme peril, he answered with his usual 
calmness, “ I never will betray a trust, nor sell the 
liberties of my country, which my ancestors have so 
long defended.” .AU around him despaii-ed. One of 
his very few confidential friends, after having long- 
expostulated -with him on his fruitless obstinacy, at 
length asked him, if he had considered how and where 
he should live after Holland was lost. “ I have 
thought of that,” he replied ; “ I am resolved to live 
on the lands I have left in Germany. I had rather 
pass my life in himting there, than sell my country or 
my liberty to France at any price.” * Buckingham 
and Arlington were sent from England to try, whether, 
beset by peril, the lure of sovereignty might not 
seduce him. The former often said, “ Do you not 
see that the country is lost?” The answer of the 
Prince to the profligate buffoon spoke the same un- 
moved resolution with that which he had made to 
Zulestein or Fagel ; but it naturally rose a few 
degrees towards animation : — “I see it is in great 
danger, but there is a sui’e way of never seeing it 
lost ; and that is, to die in the last ditch.” f The 
perfect simplicity of these declarations may authorise 
us to rank them among the most genuine specimens 
of true magnanimity. Perhaps the history of the 
world does not hold out a better example, how high 
above the reach of fortune the pure principle of 
obedience to the dictates of conscience, unalloyed by 
interest, passion, or ostentation, can raise the mind of 
a virtuous man. To set such an example is an un- 
speakably more signal service to mankind, than all 
the outward benefits which flow to them from the 
most successful virtue. It is a principle independent 
of events, and one that burns most brightly in adver- 
sity, — the only agent, perhaps, of suflicient power to 
call forth the native greatness of soul which lay hid 

Temple, Works (Lond. l'72i), vol. i. p, 381* This friend was 
probably ills uncle Zulestein, for the conversation passed before Ms 
intimacy with Bentinck. 
f Burnet, vol. i. p. 569. 
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under the cold and unattractive deportment of the 
Prince of Orange. 

His present situation was calculated to ascertain 
whether his actions would correspond with his decla- 
rations. Beyond the important country extending 
from Amsterdam to Rotterdam, — a district of about 
forty miles in length, the narrow seat of the govern- 
ment, wealth, and force of the commonwealth, which 
had been preserved from invasion by the bold ex- 
pedient of inundation, and out of which the cities and 
fortresses arose like islands, — little remained of the 
republican territory except the fortress of Maestricht, 
the marshy islands of Zealand, and the secluded pro- 
vince of Friesland. A French army of a hundred 
and ten thousand men, encouraged by the presence of 
Louis, and commanded by Conde and Tui'enne, had 
their head-quarters at Utrecht, within twenty miles 
of Amsterdam, and impatiently looked forward to the 
moment when the ice should form a road to the spoils 
of that capital of the commercial world. On the 
other side, the hostile flag of England was seen from 
the coast. The Prince of Orange, a sickly youth of 
twenty-two, Avithout fame or experience, had to con- 
tend against such enemies at the head of a new 
government, of a divided people, and of a little anny 
of twenty thousand men, — either raiv recruits or 
foreign mercenaries, — Avhom the exclusively mari- 
time policy of the late administration had left Avithout 
oflicers of skill or name. His immortal ancestor, 
when he founded the republic about a century before, 
saAV at the lowest ebb of his fortune the hope of aid 
from England and France : far darker Avere the pros- 
spects of William III. The degenerate successor of 
Elizabeth, abusing the ascendant of a parental rela- 
tion, sought to tempt him to become a traitor to his 
country for a share in her spoils. The successor of 
Henry IV. offered him only the choice of being bribed 
or crushed. Such was their fear of France, that the 
Court of Spain did not dai’e to aid him, though their 
only hope Avas from his success. The German branch 
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of the House of Austria was then entangled in a secret 
treaty with Louis, by which the Low Countries were 
ceded to him, on condition of his guaranteeing to 
the Emperor the reversion of the Spanish monarchy 
on the death of Charles II. without issue. No great 
statesman, no illustrious commander but Montecucculi, 
no able prince but the great Elector of Brandenburgh, 
was to be found among the avowed friends or even 
secret well-wishers of William. The territories of 
Cologne and Liege, which presented all the means of 
military intercourse between the French and Dutch 
frontiers, were ruled by the creatures of Louis. The 
final destruction of a rebellious and heretical confe- 
deracy was foretold with great, but not apparently 
unreasonable confidence, by the zealots of absolute 
authority in Church and State ; and the inhabitants 
of Holland began seriously to entertain the heroic 
project of abandoning an enslaved country, and trans- 
porting the commonwealth to their dominions in the 
Indian islands. 

At this awful moment Fortune seemed to iiause. 
The unwieldy magnificence of a royal retinue encum- 
bered the advance of the French army. Though 
masters of Naerden, which was esteemed the bulwark 
of Amsterdam, they were too late to hinder the open- 
ing of the sluices at Murden, which drowned the 
country to the gates of that city. Louis, more in- 
toxicated with triumph than intent on conquest, lost 
in surveying the honours of victory the time which 
should have been spent in seizing its fruits. Im- 
patient of so long an interruption of his pleasures, he 
hastened to display at Versailles the trophies of a 
campaign of two months, in which the conquest of 
three provinces, the capture of fifty fortified places, 
and of 24,000 prisoners, were ascribed to him by his 
flatterers. The cumbrous and tedious formalities of 
the Dutch constitution enabled the Stadtholder to 
gain some time without suspicion. Even the per- 
fidious embassy of Buckingham and Arlington con- 
tributed soineAvhat to prolong negotiations. He 

VOL. I. 0 0 
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amused them for a moment by appearing to examine 
the treaties they had brought from London, by which 
France was to gain all the fortresses which commanded 
the countr}'-, leaving Zealand to England, and the rest 
of the country as a principality to himself.* Sub- 
mission seemed inevitable and speedy ; still the in- 
undation rendered military movements inconvenient 
and perhaps hazardous ; and the Prince thus obtained 
a little leisure for the execution of his measures. 
The people, unable to believe the baseness of the 
Court of London, were animated by the appearance 
of the ministers who came to seal their ruin : the 
Government, surrounded by the waters, had time to 
negotiate at Madrid, Vienna, and Berlin. The Mar- 
quis de Monterey, governor of the Catholic Nether- 
lands, without instructions from the Escurial, had the 
boldness to throw troops into the important fortresses 
of Dutch Brabant, — Breda, Bergen-op-Zoom, and 
Bois-le-Duc, — under pretence of a virtual guarantee 
of that territory by Spain. 

In England, the continuance of prorogations — re- 
lieving the King from pailiamentary opposition, but 
depriving him of sufficient supply, — had driven him 
to resources alike inadequate and infamous f, and had 
foreboded that general indignation which, after the 
combined fleets of England and France had been 
worsted by the marine of Holland J alone, at the very 
moment when the remnant of the Bepublic seemed 
about to be swallowed up, compelled him to desist 
from the open prosecution of the odious conspiracy 
against her. § The Empei'or Leopold, roused to a 

^ The official despatches of these ambassadors are contained in 
a MS. volume, probably the property of Sir W, Trumbull, now in 
the hands of his descendant, the Marquis of Downshire. These 
despatches show that the worst surmises circulated at the time of 
the purposes of this embassy were scarcely so bad as the truth. 

•j* Shutting up of the Exchequer, 2d January, 1672. 

j Battle of Southwold Bay, 28th and 29th May, 1672, In these 
memorable actions even the biographer of Janies II. in effect ac- 
knowledges that De Euyter had the advantage. Life, vol. i, 
pp. 457 — 476. 

§ Peace concluded at Westminster, Feb. 19th, 1674. 
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just sense of the imminent danger of Europe, also 
concluded a defensive alliance with the States-generaP ; 
as did the Germanic body generally, including 
Frederic WiUiam of Brandenburgh, called the “ Great 
Elector.” 

Turenne had been meanwhile compelled to march 
from the Dutch territory to observe, and, in case of 
need, to oppose, the Austrian and Brandenburgh 
troops; and the young Prince ceased to incur the 
risk and to enjoy the glory of being opposed to that 
great commander, who was the grandson of William I.f, 
and had been trained to arms under Maurice. The 
■\viuter of 1672 Avas unusually late and short. As 
soon as the ice seemed sufficiently solid, Luxemburgh, 
who Avas left in command at Utrecht, advanced, in 
the hope of surprising the Hague ; Avhen a provi- 
dential thaAV obliged him to retire. His operations 
Avere limited to the destruction of tAvo petty toAvns ; 
and it seems doubtful whether he did not owe his 
oAvn escape to the irresolution or treachery of a Dutch 
officer entrusted Avith a post which commanded the 
line of retreat. At the perilous moment of Lux- 
emburgh’s advance, took place William’s long march 
through Brabant to the attack of Charleroi, — under- 
taken probably more with a view of raising the 
drooping spirits of his troops than in the hope of ul- 
timate success. The deliverance of Holland in 1672 
was the most signal triumph of a free people over 
mighty invaders, since the defeat of Xerxes. 

In the ensuing year, William’s offensive operations 
had more outward and lasting consequences. Having 
deceived Luxemburgh, he recovered Naerden, and 
shortly hazarding another considerable march beyond 
the frontier, he captured the city of Bonn, and thus 
compelled Turenne to provide for the safety of his 
army by recrossing the Ehine. The Spanish gover- 
nor of the Loav Countries then declared war against 

^ 25tli July-j 1672. 

f By Elizabeth of Nassau, Duchess of Bouillon. 

0 G 2 
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France ; and Louis was compelled to recall liis troops 
from Holland. Europe now rose on all sides against 
the monarch who not many months before appeared 
to be her undisputed lord. So mighty were the etfects 
of a gallant stand by a small people, under an in- 
experienced chief, without a council or minister but 
the Pensionary Fagel, ■ — the pupil and adherent of 
De Witt, who, actuated by the true spirit of his great 
master, continued faithfully to serve his country, in 
spite of the saddest examples of the ingratitude of his 
counti’ymen. In the six years of war which followed, 
the Pi’ince commanded in three battles against the 
greatest generals of France. At Senef*, it ivas a 
sufficient honour that he was not defeated by Conde ; 
and that the veteran declared, on reviewing the events 
of the day,. — “The young Prince has shown aU 
the qualities of the most experienced commander, 
except that he exposed his own person too much.” 
He was defeated without dishonour at Casself, by 
Luxemburgh, under the nominal command of the 
Duke of Orleans. He gained an advantage over the 
same great general, after an obstinate and bloody 
action, at St. Denis, near Mons. This last proceed- 
mg was of more doubtful morality than any other of 
his military life, the battle being fought four days 
after the signature of a separate treaty of peace by 
the Dutch plenipotentiaries at Nimeguen. J It was 
not, indeed, a breach of faith, for there was no armi- 
stice, and the ratifications were not executed. It is 
uncertain, even, whether he had information of what 
had passed at Nimeguen; the official despatches from 
the States-general reaching him only the next morn- 
ing. The treaty had been suddenly and unexpectedly 
brought to a favourable conclusion by the French 
ministers ; and the Prince, who condemned it as alike 
offensive to good faith and sound policy, had reason- 
able hopes of obtaining a victory, which, if gained 

* nth August, 1674. t nth April, 1677. 

X 10th August, 1678. 
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before the final signature, might have determined the 
fluctuating counsels of the States to the side of ■\ngour 
and honour. The morality of soldiers, even in our 
own age, is not severe in requiring proof of the ne- 
cessity of bloodshed, if the combat be fair, the event 
brilliant, and, more particularly, if the commander 
freely exposes his own life. His gallant enemies 
warmly applauded this attack, distinguished, as it 
seems eminently to have been, for the daring valour, 
which was brightened by the gravity and modesty of 
his character; and they declared it to be “the only 
heroic action of a six years’ war between all the great 
nations of Europe.” If the oficial despatches had 
not hindered him from prosecuting the attack on the 
next day with the English auxiliaries, who must then 
have joined him, he was likely to have changed the 
fortune of the war. 

The object of the Prince and the hope of his con- 
federates had been to restore Europe to the condition 
in which it had been placed by the treaty of the 
Pyrenees.* The result of the negotiations at Nime- 
guen was to add the province of Franche Comte, and 
the most important fortresses of the Flemish frontier, 
to the cessions which Louis at Aix-la-Chapellef had 
extorted from Spain. The Spanish Netherlands were 
thus farther stripped of their defence, the barrier of 
Holland weakened, and the way opened for the re- 
duction of all the posts which face the most defence- 
less parts of the English coast. The acquisition of 
Franche Comte broke the military connection between 
Lombardy and Flanders, secured the ascendant of 
France in Switzerland, and, together with the usurp- 
ation of Lorraine, exposed the German empire to new 
aggression. The ambition of the French monarch 
was inflamed, and the spirit of neighbouring nations 
broken, by the ineflectual resistance as much as by 
the long submission of Europe. 

The ten years which followed the peace of Nime- 

♦ 7tli Nov. 1659. 
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t 2d May, 1668. 
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guen were the period of his highest elevation. The 
first exercise of his power was the erection of three 
courts, composed of his own subjects, and sitting by 
his authority, at Brissac, Mentz, and Besan§on, to de- 
termine whether certain teriitories ought not to be 
annexed to France, which he claimed as fiefs of the 
provinces ceded to him by the Empire by the treaty 
of Westphalia. These courts, called “ Chambers of 
Union,” summoned the possessors of these supposed 
fiefs to answer the King’s complaints. The justice of 
the claim and the competence of the tribunals were 
disputed with equal reason. The Chamber at Metz 
decreed the confiscation of eighty fiefs, for default of 
appearance by the feudatories, among whom were the 
Kings of Spain and Sweden, and the Elector Palatine. 
Some petty spiritless princes actually did homage to 
Louis for territories, said to have been anciently fiefs 
of the see of Verdun* * * § ; and, under colour of a pre- 
tended judgment of the Chamber at Brissac f, the 
city of Strasburgh, a flourishing Protestant republic, 
which commanded an important pass on the lihine, 
was surrounded at midnight, in a time of profound 
peace, by a body of French soldiers, who compelled 
those magistrates who had not been previously cor- 
rupted to surrender the city to the cro^vn of France J, 
amidst the consternation and afiliction of the people. 
Almost at the same hour, a body of troops entered 
Casal, in consequence of a secret treaty with the Duke 
of Mantua, a dissolute and needy youth, who for a 
bribe of a hundred thousand pounds, betrayed into 
the hands of Louis that fortress, then esteemed the 
bulwark of Lombardy. § Both these usurpations were 

* Dumont, Corps Diplomatique, vol. yii. part ii. p. 13. 

f Flassan, Histoire de la Diplomatie Frangaise, vol. iv. pp. 59. 
63. 

I CEuvres de Louis XIV., vol. iy. p. 194., where the original cor 
respondence is published. The pretended capitulation is dated on 
the 30th September, 1681. The design against Strasburgh had been 
known in July. MS. letters of Sir Henry Saville (minister at 
Paris) to Sir Leoline Jenkins. Downshire Papers. 

§ (Euvres deLouisXIV., vol. iv. pp. 216, 217. The mutinous 
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in contempt of a notice from the Imperial minister at 
Paris, against the occupation of Strashurgh, an Im- 
perial city, or Casal, the capital of Montferrat, a fief of 
the Empire.* 

On the Belgic frontier, means were employed more 
summary and open than pretended judgments or clan- 
destine treaties. Taking it upon himself to determine 
the extent of territory ceded to him at Nimeguen, 
Louis required from the Court of Madrid the pos- 
session of such districts as he thought fit. Much was 
immediately yielded. Some hesitation was shown in 
surrendering the town and district of Alost. Louis 
sent his troops into the Netherlands, there to stay till 
his demands were absolutely complied with ; and he 
notified to the governor, that the slightest resistance 
would be the signal of war. Hostilities soon broke 
out, which after having made him master of Luxem- 
burg, one of the strongest fortresses of Europe, w^ere 
terminated in the summer of 1684, by a truce for 
twenty years, leaving him in possession of, and giving 
the sanction of Europe to, his usurpations. 

To a reader of the nineteenth century, familiar 
with the present divisions of territory in Christendom, 
and accustomed to regard the greatness of France as 
well adapted to the whole state of the Eui-opean sys- 
tem, the conquests of Louis XIV. may seem to have 
inspired an alarm disproportioned to their magnitude. 
Their real danger, however, wiU be speedily perceived 


conscience of Catinat astonislied and displeased tlie haaglitj Lonvois. 
Casal had been ceded in 1678 by Mattliioli, the Duke’s minister, 
who, either moved by remorse or by higher bribes from the House 
of Austria, advised his master not to ratify the treaty ; for which 
he was carried prisoner into France, and detained there in close 
and harsh custody. He was the famous man 'with the Iron Mask, 
who died in the Bastille. The bargain for Casal was disguised in 
the diplomatic forms of a convention between the King and the 
Duke. Dumont, voL vii. part ii. p. 14. An army of 15,000 men 
was collected in Daupliiiiy, at the desire of the Duke, to give his 
sale the appearance of necessity. Letter of Sir Henry Saville. 

Sir Henry Saville to Sir Leoline Jenkins. Fontainbleau, i2th 
Sept. 1681. 
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by those Avho more accurately consider the state of 
surrounding countries, and the subdivision of do- 
minion in that age. Two monarchies only of the first 
class existed on the continent, as the appellation of 
“ the Two Crowns,” then commonly used in speaking 
of France and Spain, sufficiently indicate. But Spain, 
which, under the last Austrian king, had perhaps 
reached the lowest point of her extraordinary fall, 
was in truth no longer able to defend herself. The 
revenue of somewhat more than two millions sterling 
was inadequate to the annual expense.* Eonquillo, 
the minister of this vast empii’e in London, was re- 
duced to the necessity of dismissing his servants 
without payment, f An invader who had the 
boldness to encounter the shadow of a great name 
had httle to dread, except from the poverty of the 
country, which rendered it incapable of feeding an 
army. Naples, Lombardy, and the Catholic Nether- 
lands, though the finest provinces of Europe, were a 
drain and a burden in the hands of a government 
sunk into imbecile dotage, and alike incapable of 
ruling and of maintaining these envied possessions. 
While Spain, a lifeless and gigantic body, covered the 
South of Europe, the manly spirit and military skill 
of Germany were rendered of almost as little avail by 
the minute subdivisions of its territory. From the 
Ehine to the Yistula, a hundred jirinces, jealous of 
each other, fearful of offending the conqueror, and 
often competitors for his disgraceful bounty, broke 
into fragments the strength of the Germanic race. 
The houses of Saxony and Bavai'ia, Brandenburgh 
and Brunsivick, Wurtemburg, Baden, and Hesse, 
though among the most ancient and noble of the 
ruling families of Europe, were but secondary states. 
Even the genius of the late Elector of Brandenburgh 
did not exempt him from the necessity or the teinpta- 

* Memoires de Gourville, vol. ii. p. 82. An account apparently 
prepared with care. I adopt the proportion of thirteen livres to 
the pound sterling, which is the rate of exchange given by Barillon, 
in 1679. OBJ' 

f Ronquillo, MS. letter. 
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tion of occasional compliance with Louis. Prom the 
French frontier to the Baltic, no one firm mass stood 
in the way of his arms. Prussia was not yet a 
monarchy, nor Russia an European state. In the 
south-eastern provinces of Germany, where Rodolph 
of Hapshurgh had laid the foundations of his family, 
the younger branch had, from the death of Charles V. 
formed a monarchy which, aided by the Spanish 
alliance, the imperial dignity, and a military position 
on the central frontier of Christendom, rendering it 
the bulwark of the Empire against the irruptions of 
the Turkish barbarians, rose during the thirty years’ 
war to such a power, that it was prevented only by 
Gustavus Adolphus from enslaving the whole of Ger- 
many. France, which under Richelieu had excited 
and aided that great prince and his followers, was for 
that reason regarded for a time as the protector of 
the German States against the Emperor. Bavaria, 
the Palatinate, and the three ecclesiastical Electorates, 
partly from remaining jealousy of Austria, and partly 
from growing fear of Louis, were disposed to seek his 
protection and acquiesce in many of his encroach- 
ments.* This numerous, weak, timid, and mercenary 
body of German princes, supplied the chief materials 
out of which it was possible that an alliance against 
the conqueror might one day be formed. On the 
other hand, the military power of the Austrian 
monarchy was crippled by the bigotry and tyranny 
of its princes. The persecution of the Protestants, 
and the attempt to establish an absolute government, 
had spread disaffection through Hungary and its vast 
dependencies. In a contest between one tyrant and 
many, where the people in a state of personal slavery 

* The Palatine, together with Bavaria, Mentz and Cologne, 
promised to vote for Louis XIY. as emperor in 1658. Pfeffel, 
Abrege Chronologique, 8cc. (Paris, 1776), voLii, p. 360. A more 
authentic and verj curious account of this extraordinary negotia- 
tion, extracted from the French archives, is published by Lemontey, 
(Monarchie de Louis XIV. Pieces Justificatives, No. 2.), by which 
it appears that the Elector of Metz betrayed Mazarin, who had 
distributed immense biubes to him and his lellows. 
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ai’e equally disregarded by both, reason and humanity 
might be neutral, if reflection did not remind us, that 
even the contests and factions of a tux'bulent aris- 
tocracy call forth an energy, and magnanimity, and 
ability, which are extinguished under the quieter and 
more fatally lasting domination of a single master. 
The Emperor Leopold I., instigated by the Jesuits, of 
which order he was a lay member, rivalled and an- 
ticipated Louis XIV.® in his cruel pi’osecution of the 
Hungarian Protestants, and thereby drove the nation 
to such despair that they sought refuge in the aid 
of the common enemy of the Christian name. En- 
couraged by their revolt, and stimulated by the con- 
tinued intrigues of the Court of Versailles f, the Turks 
at length iixvaded Austria with a mighty army, and 
would have mastered the capital of the most noble of 
Christian sovereigns, had not the siege of Vienna been 
raised, after a duration of txvo months, by John So- 
bieski. King of Poland, — the heroic chief of a people, 
whom in less than a century the House of Austria 
contributed to blot out of the map of nations. "While 
these danger’s impended over the Austrian monarchy, 
Louis had been preparing to deprive it of the Imperial 
sceptre, which in his own hands would have proved 
no bauble. By secret treaties, to which the Elector 
of Bavaria had been tempted to agree, in 1670, by the 
prospect of matrimonial alliance with the House of 
France, and which were imposed on the Electors of 
Brandenburgh and Saxony in 1679, after the hu- 
miliation of Europe at Mmeguen, these princes had 
agreed to vote for Louis in case of the death of the 

* He banislied tlie Protestant clergy, of wiiom 250, originally 
condemned to be stoned or burnt to deatli, but having under pre- 
tence, probably, of humanity, been sold to the Spaniards, were 
redeemed from the condition of galley slaves by the illustrious 
DeRuyter, after his victory over the French, on the coast of Sicily. 
Coxe, House of Austria, chap. 66. 

"I* Sir William Trumbull, ambassador at Constantinople from 
August, 1687, to July, 1691, names French agents employed in 
fomenting the Hungarian rebellion, and negotiating with the Vizier. 
Downshire MSS. 
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Emperor Leopold, — an event wkicli Ms infirm health, 
had given frequent occasion to expect. The four 
Rhenish electors, especially after the usurpation of 
Strasburgh and Luxemburgh, were already in his net. 

At home the vanquished party, whose antipathy to 
the House of Orange had been exasperated by the 
cruel fate of He Witt, sacrificed the care of the na- 
tional independence to jealousy of the Stadtholderian 
princes, and carried their devotedness to France to 
an excess which there was nothing in the example of 
their justly revered leader to warrant.* They had 
obliged the Prince of Orange to accede to the unequal 
conditions of Nimeguen; they had prevented him 
from making military preparations absolutely re- 
quired by safety ; and they had compelled him to sub- 
mit to that truce for twenty years, which left the 
entrances of Flanders, Germany, and Italy, in the 
hands of France. They had concerted all measures 
of domestic opposition with the French minister at 
the Hague ; and, though there is no reason to believe 
that the opulent and creditable chiefs of the party, 
if they had received French money at all, rvould 
have deigned to employ it for any other than what 
they had unhappily been misled to regard as a 
public purpose, there is the fullest evidence of the 
employment of bribes to make known at Versailles 
the most secret counsels of the commonwealth.f 
Amsterdam had raised troops for her oAvn defence, 
declaring her determination not to contribute towards 
the hostilities which the measures of the general 
government might occasion, and had entered into a 

* The speed and joy with which he and Temple concluded the 
Triple Alliance seem, indeed, to prove the contrary. That treaty, 
so quickly concluded hy two wise, accomplished, and, above all, 
honest men, is perhaps unparalleled in diplomatic transactions. 
“ Nulla dies unquam memori vos eximet cevo.” 

f D’Avaux, N4goeiations en Hollande (Paris, 1754), vol. i. 
pp. 1 3. 23. 25. &c. — examples of treachery, in some of which the 
secret was known only to thi'ee persons. Sometimes, copies of 
orders were obtained from the Prince’s private repositories, vol. ii. 
p. 53. 
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seci’et correspondence with France. Friesland and 
Groningen had recalled their troops from the com- 
mon defence, and bound themselves, by a secret 
convention with Amsterdam, to act in concert with 
that potent and mutinous city. The provinces of 
Guelderland, Overyssell, Utrecht, and Zealand, ad- 
hered, indeed, to the Prince, and he still preserved a 
majority in the States of Holland ; but this majority 
consisted only of the order of nobles and of the de- 
puties of inconsiderable to^vns. Fagel, his wise and 
faithful minister, appeared to be in danger of de- 
struction at the hands of the Eepublicans, who ab- 
horred him as a deserter. But Heinsius, Pensionary 
of Delft, probably the ablest man of that party, 
having, on a mission to Versailles, seen the effects of 
the civil and religious policy of Louis XIV., and con- 
sidering consistency as dependent, not on names, but 
on principles, thought it the duty of a friend of 
liberty also to join the party most ojiposed to that 
monarch’s’ designs. So trembling was the ascendant 
of the Prince in Holland, that the accession of in- 
dividuals was, from their situation or ability, of 
great importance to him. His cousin, the Stadtholder 
of Friesland, was gradually gained over ; and Conrad 
Van Benningen, one of the chiefs of Amstei’dam, an 
able, accomplished, and disinterested Republican, fickle 
from over-refinement, and beti’ayed into French 
councils by jealousy of the House of Orange, as soon 
as he caught a glimpse of the abyss into which his 
country was about to fall, recoiled from the brink. 
Thus did the very country where the Pi'ince of 
Orange held sway, fluctuate between him and Louis ; 
insomuch, indeed, that if that monarch had obseiwed 
any measure in his cruelty towards French Pro- 
testants, it might have been impossible, till it was too 
late, to turn the force of Holland against him. 

But the weakest point in the defences of European 
independence was England. It was not, indeed, like 
the continental states, either attacked by other ene- 
mies, or weakened by foreign influence, or dwindling 
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from inward decay. The throne was filled by a trai- 
tor ; a creature of the common enemy commanded 
this important post : for a quarter of a century Charles 
had connived at the conquests of Louis. During 
the last ten years of his reign he received a secret 
pension ; hut when Louis became desirous of pos- 
sessing Luxemhui’gh, Charles extorted an additional 
bribe for connivance at that new act of rapine.* 
After he had sold the fortress, he proposed himself 
to Spain as arbitrator in the dispute regarding it t ; 
and so notorious was his perfidy, that the Spanish 
ministers at Paris did not scruple to justify their 
refusal to his ambassador, by telling him, “ that they 
refused because they had no mind to part vuth Luxem- 
burgh, which they kneiv was to be sacrificed if they 
accepted the offer.” J 

My Lord Hyde (Rocliester) ne m’a pas cache que si son avis 
est siiivi le Roi s’en entrera dans nn concert secret ponr aToir a 
Y. M. la ville de Luxemburg]!.” Barillon to Louis, 7th Nov. 1681. 

f The same to the same, 15th Dec. 

j Lord Preston to Seci'etary Jenkins, Paris, 16th Dec. 1682. 
Admitted within the domestic ditFerences of England, Louis had 
not scrupled to make advances to the enemies of the court ; and 
they, desirous of detaching their own sovereign from France, and of 
thus depriving him of the most effectual ally in his project for i^en- 
dering himself absolute, had reprehensibly accepted the aid of 
Louis in counteracting a policy which they had good reason to 
dread. They considered this dangerous understanding as allowable 
for the purpose of satisfying their party, that in opposing Charles 
they would not have to apprehend the power of Louis, and dispos- 
ing the King of France to spare the English constitution, as some 
curb on the irresolution and inconstancy of his royal dependent. 
To destroy confidence bet^veen the Courts seemed to be an object 
so important, as to warrant the use of ambiguous means ; and the 
usual sophistry, by which men who are not depraved excuse to 
themselves great breaches of morality, could not be wanting. They 
could easily persuade themselves that they could stop when they 
pleased, and that the example could not be dangerous in a case 
where the danger was too great not to be of very rare occuiTence. 
Some of them are said by Barillon to have so far copied their 
prince as to have received French money, though they are not 
charged with being, like him, induced by it to adopt any measures 
at variance with their avo^ved principles. If we must believe, 
that in an age of little pecuniary delicacy, when large presents 
from sovereigns were scarcely deemed dishonourable, and when 
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William’s connection with the House of Stuart ■was 
sometimes employed hy France to strengthen the 
jealous antipathy of the Repubhcans against him ; 
while on other occasions he was himself obliged to 
profess a reliance on that connection which he did 
not feel, in order to gain an appearance of strength. 
As the Dutch Republicans were prompted to thwart 
his measures by a misapplied zeal for liberty, so the 
English Whigs were for a moment compelled to enter 
into a correspondence with the common enemy by the 
like motives. But in his peculiar relations ■\vith Eng- 
land the imprudent violence of the latter party w^as 
as much an obstacle in his way as their ahenation or 
opposition. The interest of Europe required that he 
should never relinquish the attempt to detach the 
English Government from the conqueror. The same 
principle, together with legithnate ambition, prescribed 
that he should do nothing, either by exciting enemies 
or estranging friends, which could endanger his o’smi 
and the Princess’s right of succession to the croAvn. 
It was his obvious policy, therefore, to keep up a good 
understanding with the popular party, on whom alone 
he could permanently rely ; to give a cautious coun- 
tenance to their measures of constitutional opposition, 

many princes, and almost all ministers, were in the pay of 
Louis XI Y., the statement may be true, it is due to the haughty 
temper, not to say to the high principles of Sidney, — ■ it is due, 
though in a very inferior degree, to the ample fortunes of others 
of the persons named, also to believe, that the polluted gifts 
were applied by them to elections and other public interests of the 
popular party, which there might be a fantastic gratification in 
promoting by treasures diverted from the use of the Court. These 
unhappy transactions, which in their full extent I'equire a more 
critical scrutiny of the original documents than that to wliich tliey 
have been subjected, are not pretended to originate till ten years 
after the concert of the two Courts, and were relinquished as soon 
as that concert was resumed. Yet the reproach brought upon the 
cause of liberty by the infirmity of some men of great soul, and of 
others of the purest virtue, is, perhaps, the most 'wholesome ad- 
monition pronounced by the warning voice of history against the 
employment of sinister and equivocal means for the attainment of 
the best ends. 
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and especially to the Bill of Exclusion*, — a more 
effectual mode of cutting asunder the chains which 
hound England to the car of Lotus, than the proposed 
limitations on a Catholic successor, which might per- 
manently weaken the defensive force of the monar- 
chy f ; and to discourage and stand aloof from all 
violent counsels, — - likely either to embroil the coun- 
try in such lasting confusion as would altogether 
disable it for aiding the sinking fortunes of Europe, 
or, by their immediate suppression, to subject all 
national interests and feelings to Charles and his 
brother. As his open declaration against the King 
or the popular party would have been perhaps equally 
dangerous to English liberty and European indepen- 
dence, he was averse from those projects which re- 
duced him to so injurious an alternative. Hence his 
conduct in the case of what is called the “ Eye House 
Plot,” in which his confidential correspondence j; mani- 
fests inditference and even dislike to those who were 
charged with projects of revolt ; all which might 
seem unnatural if we did not bear in mind that at the 
moment of the siege of Vienna, he must have looked 
at England almost solely, as the only counterpoise of 
France. Flis abstinence from English inti’igues was 
at this juncture strengthened by lingering hopes that 
it was still possible to lure Charles into those unions 
which he had begun to form against farther encroach- 

^ Burnet, vol. ii. p. 245. Temple, vol. i. p. 355. My friend- 
ship with the Prince (says Temple) I conld think no crime, con- 
sidering how little he had ever meddled, to my knowledge, in our 
domestic concerns since the first heats in Parliament, though sensi- 
ble of their infinence on all his nearest concerns at home ; the 
preservation of Flanders from French conquests, and therehy of 
Holland from absolute dependence on that Crown.” 

f Letters of the Prince to Sir Leoline Jenkins, July, 1680.— 
February, 1681. Dairy mple, Appendix to Review. 

J MS. letters from the Ihince to Mr. Bentinck, in England, 
Jiiiy and Angust, 1683. By the favour of the Duke of Portland, 
I possess copies of the whole of the Prince’s correspondence with 
his friend, from 1677 to 1700 ; written with the unreserved frank- 
ness of warm and pure friendship, in which it is quite manifest that 
there is nothing concealed. 
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ment, under the modest and inoffensive name of 
“ Associations to maintain the Treaty of Nimeguen,” 
which were in three years afterwards completed by 
the League of Augsburgh, and which, in 1689, brought 
all Eui’ope into the field to check the career of 
Louis XIV. 

The death of Charles 11. gave William some hope 
of an advantageous change in English policy. Many 
worse men and more tyrannical kings than that 
prince, few persons of more agreeable qualities and 
brilliant talents have been seated on a throne. But 
his transactions with France probably afford the most 
remai’kable instance of a king with no sense of 
national honour or of regal independence, — the last 
vestiges which departing virtue might be expected to 
leave behind in a royal bosom. More jealousy of 
dependence on a foreign prince was hoped from the 
sterner temper of his successor. William accordingly 
made great efforts and sacrifices to obtain the acces- 
sion of England to the European cause. He declared 
his readiness to sacrifice his resentments, and even 
his personal interests, and to conform his conduct to 
the pleasure of the King in all things compatible with 
his religion and with his duty to the republic* ; — 
limitations which must have been considered as 
pledges of sincerity by him to whom they were other- 
wise unacceptable. He declared his regret at the 
appearance of opposition to both his uncles, which 
had arisen only from the necessity of resisting Louis, 
and he sent M. D’Auverquerque to England to lay 
his submission before the King. James desired that 
he should relinquish communication with the Duke of 
Moznnouthf, dismiss the malecontent English officers 

* Davaux, 13tli — 26th Feb., 1685. The last contains an ac- 
count of a conversation of William with Fa, gel, overheard by a 
person who reported it to Davaux. A jiassage in wdiich Davaiix 
shows his belief that the policy of the Prince now aimed at gain- 
ing James, is suppressed in the printed collection. 

f During these unexpected advances to a renewal of friendship, 
an incident occurred, which has ever since, in the eyes of many, 
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ill the Dntct and adapt his policy to such 

engagemeiits as the King should see fit to contract 

tiirown some sliade over the sincerity of William. Tiiis was tlie 
landing in England of the Duke of Monmouth, with a small number 
of adherents who had embarked with him at Amsterdam. He had 
taken refuge in the Spanish Netherlands, and afterwards in Hol- 
land, during the preceding year, in consequence of a misunderstand- 
ing between him and the ministers of Charles respecting the nature 
and extent of the confession concerning the reality of the Eye 
House Plot, published by them in language which he resented as 
conveying unauthorised imputations on his friends. The Prince 
and Princess of Orange I'eceived him with kindness, from j^ersonai 
friendship, from compassion for his sufferings, and from his connec- 
tion with the popular and Protestant party in England. The 
transient shadow of a pretension to the crown did not awaken their 
jealousy. They wei‘e well aware that whatever coniplaints might 
he made by his ministers, Charles himself would not be displeased ^ 
by kindness shown towards his favourite son. There is, indeed, little 
doubt that in the last year of his life, Charles had been prevailed 
on by Halifax to consult his ease, as well as his inclination, by the 
recall of his son, as a counterpoise to the Duke of York, and thus 
to produce the balance of pai'ties at court, which was one of the 
dax'ling refinements of that too ingenious statesman. Ee];)orts were 
prevalent that Monmoutli had privately visited England, and that 
he was well pleased with liis journey. He was assured by con- 
fidential letters, evidently sanctioned by his father, that he should 
be recalled in February. It appears also that Charles had written 
with his own hand a letter to the Prince of Orange, beseeching 
him to teeat Monmouth kindly, which D’Auverquerque was directed 
to lay before James as a satisfactory explanation of whatever might 
seem suspicious in the unusual honours paid to him. Before he 
left the Hague the Prince and Piincess approved the draft of a 
submissive letter to James, which he had laid before them *, and 
th#y exacted from him a promise that he would engage in no violent 
enterprises inconsistent with this submission. Despairing of cle- 
mency from his uncle, he then appears to have entertained designs 
of retiring into Sweden, or of serving in the Imperial army against 
the Turks ; and he listened for a moment to the projects of some 
French Protestants, who proposed that he should put himself at the 
head of their unfortunate brethren. He himself thought the diffi- 
culties of an enterprise against England insuperable ; but the 
importunity of the English and Scotch refugees in Holland induced 
him to return privately there to be present at their consultations. 
He found the Scotch exiles, who were proportionately more nu- 
merous and of greater distinction, and who felt more bitterly from 
the bloody tjTanny under which their countrymen sufiered, im- 
patiently desirous to make an immediate attempt for the delivery 
of their country. Ferguson, the Nonconformist preacher, either 
VOL. I. FT ' 
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with his neighbours. To the former conditions the 
Prince submitted without reserve : the last, couched 
in strong language by James to Barillon, hid under 
more general expressions by the English minister to 
Davaux, but implying in its mildest form an acquies- 

from treaclierj, or from rashness, seconded the impetuosity of his 
conntrymen. Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun, a man of heroic spirit, 
and a lover of liberty even to enthusiasm, who had just returned 
from serving in Hungary, dissuaded his friends from an enterprise 
which Ms political sagacity and military experience taught him to 
consider as hopeless. In assemblies of suffering and angry exiles 
it was to he expected that rash counsels should prevail ; yet Mon- 
mouth appears to have resisted them longer than could have been 
hoped from his judgment or temper. It was not till two months 
after the death of Charles 11. (9th April, 1685,) that the vigilant 
Davaux intimated his suspicion of a design to land in England. 
Nor was it till three weeks after that he was able to transmit to his 
Court the particulars of the equipment. It was only then that 
Skelton, the minister of James, complained of these petty arma- 
ments to the President of the States-Genei'al and the magistrates of 
Amsterdam, neither of whom had any authority in the case. They 
referred him to the Admiralty of Amsterdam, the competent au- 
thority in such cases, who, as soon as they were authorised by an 
order from the States-General, proceeded to arrest the vessels 
freighted by Argyle. But in consequence of a mistake in Skelton’s 
description of their station, their exertions were too late to prevent 
the sailing of the unfortunate expedition on tlxe 5th of May. The 
natural delays of a slow and formal government, the jealousy of 
rival authorities, exasperated by the spirit of party, and the licence 
shown in such a country to navigation and traffic, are sufficient to 
account for this short delay. If there was in this case a more 
than usual indisposition to overstep the formalities of the constitu- 
tion, or to quicken the slow pace of the administration, it may be 
well imputed to natural compassion towards the exiles, and to the 
strong fellow-feeling wMch arose from agreement in religious 
opinion, especially with the Scotch. If there -were proof even of 
absolute connivance, it must be ascribed solely to the magistrates 
and inhabitants of Amsterdam, — the ancient enemies of tlie House 
of Orange, — who might look with favour on an expedition which 
might prevent the Stadtholder from being strengthened by his con- 
nection with the King of England, and who, as we are told by 
Davaux himself, were afterwards filled with consternation when 
they learned the defeat of Monmouth. We know little with cer- 
tainty of the particulars of his intercourse with his inexorable 
uncle, from his capture till his execution, except the compassionate 
interference of the Queen Dowager in his behalf; but whatever it 
was, from the bang’s conduct immediately after, it tended rather to 
strengthen than to shake Ms confidence in the Prince. 
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ceHce in the projects of the conqueror, was probably 
conveyed to the Prince himself in terms capable of 
being understood as amounting only to an engage- 
ment to avoid an interruption of the general peace. 
In that inoffensive sense it seems to have been ac- 
f cepted by the Prince ; since the King declared to him 
that his concessions, which could have reached no 
farther, were perfectly satisfactory.* 

Sidney was sent to Holland — a choice which seemed 
to indicate an extraordinary deference for the wishes 
of the Prince, and which was considered in Holland 
as a decisive mark of good understanding between the 
two governments. The proud and hostile city of 
Amsterdam presented an address of congratulation 
to William on the defeat of Monmouth ; and the Re- 
publican party began to despair of effectual resistance 
to the power of the Stadtholder, now about to be 
strengthened by the alliance with England. The 
Dutch ambassadors in London, in spite of the remon- 
strances of Barillon, succeeded in concluding a treaty 
for the renewal of the defensive alliance between 
England and Holland, which, though represented to 
Louis as a mere formality, was certainly a step which 
required little more than that liberal construction to 
which a defensive treaty is always entitled, to convert 
it into an accession by England to the concert of the 
other states of Europe, for the preservation of their 
rights and dominions. The connection between the 
Dutch and English governments answered alike the 
immediate purposes of both parties. It overawed the 
malcontents of Holland, as well as those of England ; 
and James commanded his ministers to signify to the 
magistrates of Amsterdam, that their support of the 
Stadtholder would be acceptable to his Majesty. 

William, who, from the peat^ of Nimeguen, had 
been the acknowledged chief of the confederacy gra- 
dually forming to protect the remains of Europe, had 

* James to the Prince of Orange, 6th, 16th, and 17th March. 
D.ih’jmple, app. to part i. 

p V 2 
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now slowly and silently removed all tlie oBstacles to 
its formation, except those which arose from the nn- 
happy jealousies of the friends of liberty at hoine, 
and the fatal progress towards absolute monarchy in 
England. Good sense, which, in so high a degi'ee as 
his, is one of the rarest of human endowunents, had 
full scope for its exercise in a mind seldom invaded 
by the disturbing passions of fear and anger. With 
all his determined firmness, no man was ever more 
solicitous not to provoke or keep up needless enmity. 
It is no wonder that he should have been influenced 
by this principle in his dealings with Charles and 
James, for there are traces of it even in his rare and 
transient intercourse with Louis XIV. He caused it 
to be intimated to him “that he was ambitious* of 
being restored to his Majesty’s favour to which it 
was haughtily answered, “ that when such a disposition 
was shown in his conduct, the King would see what 
was to be done.” Yet Davaux believed that the 
Prince really desired to avoid the enmity of Louis, as 
far as was compatible with his duties to Holland, and 
his interests in England. In a conversation with 
Gourville f, which affords one of the most character- 
istic specimens of intercourse between a practised 
courtier and a man of plain inoffensive temper, when 
the minister had spoken to him in more soothing lan- 
guage, he professed his warm wish to please the King, 
and proved his sincerity by adding that he never 
could neglect the aaf^i^'':i<|E; Holland, and that the 
decrees of re-uniori'j together withidther marks of pro- 
jects of universal monarchy, were fo.rmidable obstacles 
to good understanding. It was probably after one of 
these attempts that he made the remarkable declara- 
tion, — “ Since I cannot earn his Majesty’s favour, I 
must endeavour earn his esteem.” Nothing but an 
extraordinary unJ^picff wariness with perseverance — 
two qualities whicK^Ke;. possessed in a higher degree, 
and united in juster pr^bttions, perhaps, than any 


^ Davaux, vol. i. p. 5* 


t Gourville, voL iL p. 204. 
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Other man — could have fitted him for that incessant, 
unwearied, noiseless exertion which alone suited his 
difficult situation. His mind, naturally dispassionate, 
became, by degrees, steadfastly and intensely fixed 
upon the single object of his high calling. Brilliant 
only on the field of battle ; loved by none but a few 
intimate connections ; considerate and circumspect in 
council ; in the execution of his designs bold even to 
rashness, and inflexible to the verge of obstinacy, he 
held his onward way with a quiet and even course, 
which wore down opposition, outlasted the sallies of 
enthusiasm, and disappointed the subtle contrivances 
of a refined policy. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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lloberhVK Dicaionary of Geology - 25 
Sandhurst fkill. Mathemat. Course 26 
Seoresby’s Magnt'tical Investigations ‘26 
Scott's Arithmelk and .Algebra - 26 
“ Trigonometry - - - 26 

TlmmHon’s Algebra - - - 30 

Wilkinson’s Engines of War - - 32 

TOPOGRAPHY AND 
GUIDE BOOKS. 

Addison’s Hist, of the Temple Church 3 
“ Guide to ditto - - 3 

Costello’s tMiss) North Wales - 7 

Howitt’s ( W. ) Gorman Experiences 12 


Horne’s Introduction to Scriptures 12 
“ Abridgment of ditto - 13 
Horsley’s (Bp.) Biblicad Criticism- 12 
« <i Psalms - - - 1,3 

Jebb’s (Bp.) Practical Theology - 15 
« « Pastoral Instructions 15 

" Correspond, ivith Knox 15 

Keon’s History of the Jesuits - . 15 
Knox’s (Alexander’) Remains - 16 
Laing’s Notes on the German 
Catholic Schism - - - - 16 

Marriage Gift ----- 20 
Miehelet*sPriests,W'omen,&FainilieB21 
Milner’s Church History - - 21 

Parables C^The) - - - - 23 

Parkes’s Domestic Duties - - 23 

Riddle’s Letters from a Godfather - 25 
Robinson’s Greek&EnglishLexicon 

to the New Testament 25 
Sandford’s Parochialia - - - 28 

“ Female Improvement - 26 
On Woman - - 26 

Sermon cm the Mount (Tire) - - 26 

Smith’s Female Disciple - 27 

Spalding’s Philosophy of Morals - 28 
Stebbing’s Church History - - 28 

Tate’s History of St, Paul 
Tayler’sDoraMelder - - - 29 

« Margaret; or, the Pearl - 29 

** Sermons - - - - 29 

** Lady Mary ; or. Not of the 

World - - - 29 

Tomline’s Christian Theology - 30 

Turner’s Sacred History - - - 31 

Wardlaw’s Socinian Contrcjversy - 32 
Weil’s Bible, Koran, and Talmud 33 
Wilberforce’s View of Christianity 33 
Willoughby’s (Lady) Diary - - 33 

RURAL SPORTS. 

Blaine’s Dictionary of Sports 
Hansard’s Fishing in Wales • 

Havvkeris Jlnstmotioas to Spoiismen 11 
tottdwa’s (Mrs.) Lady’s Country 
Companion- - - - - 17 

StableTalk and Table Talk - - 2S 

Thacker’s Courser’sReraembrancer 29 
Coursing Rules - - 29 


(R.) Australia Felix 

TRANSACTIONS OF 
„ SOCIETIES. ■ ' 

Transactions of Societies: — 

British Architects - - . 

t.’ivil Engineers - - - 

Entomological - - - 

Geological Society of London 

Linnamn 


13 


11 


Zoological - ~ - - 30 

Proceedingb of the Zoological Society 24 
Quarterly Journal of the Geological 
Society of London - - - 24 

TRAVELS. 

Cooley’s World Surveyed - - 6 

Costello’s (Miss) Nortli Wales - 7 

De Custine’s Russia - - . 7 

De Strzelecki’s New South W.ales - 7 

Erman's Tnivels through Siberia - 6 

Harris’s Highlands of jEthiopia - 11 
Howitt’s ’Wanderings of a Journey- 
man Taylor - - - 13 

“ German Experiences - 13 
“ (R.) Australia Felix - 14 

Laing’s Notes of a Traveller - - 16 

“ Residence in Norway - 16 
Tour in Sweden - - 16 

Life of a ’rravellLng Physician - 17 
Parrot’s Ascent of Mount Ararat 6 
Paton’ti (A. A.) Servia - - - 23 

Modern Syrians - 23 
Postans's Obsen'ationson'Sindh - 24 
Si-award’s Narrative - - - 26 

Strong’s Greece as a Kingdom - 28 

Von Orlich’s I ravels in India - .31 

VETERINARY MEDICINE 
AND AFFAIRS. 

Field’s Veterinary Records - - 9 

Morton’s Veterinary Medicine - 22 

Toxicological Chart 22 
Percivall’s Hippopathology - - 23 

“ Anatomy of the Hor.'<e - 23 
Spooner On Foot and Leg of Horse 28 
Stable Talk and Table Talk - - 28 

Turner On the Foot of tlie Horse 31 
Wiiite’s Veterinary Art - - - 32 

“ Cattle Medicine - 31 



CATALOGUE. 


ABERCROMBIE’S PRACTICAL GARDENER, 

And, Improved System of Modern Horticulture, alphabetically arrang*ed. 4th Edition, with 
Introductory Treatise on ■Vegetable Physiology, and Plates, by W. Salisbury. l2mo. 6s. bcls. 

ABERCROMBIE & MAIN.-THE PRACTICAL GARDENER’S 

COMPANION; or, Horticiiltiu'al Calendar: to which is added, the Garden-Seed and Plant 
Estimate. Edited from a MS. of J. Abercrombie, by J. Main. 8th Edition. 32mo. 3s. 6d. sd. 

ACTON (ELIZA.) -MODERN COOKERY, 

In all its Branches, reduced to a System of Easy Practice. For the use of Private Families. 
In a Series of Receipts, all of which have been strictly tested, and are given with the most 
minute exactness. By Eliza Acton. Dedicated to the Young Housekeepers of England. 
New Edition, greatly improved. Fcp. 8vo. illustrated by woodcuts, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Miss Eliza Acton may congratulate herself oh having composed a work of great ritility, and one that is speedily 
finding its way to every ‘ dresser’ in the kingdom. Her Cookery-book is unquestionably the most valuable compendium 
of tlie art that has yet been published. It strongly inculcates economical principles, and points out how good things 
may he concocted without that reckless extravagance which good cooks have been wont to imiigine the best evidence 
they can give of skill in their profession.”— Morning Post. 

ADAIR (SIR ROBERT). -THE NEGOTIATIONS EOR THE 

PEACE of the DARDANELLES, in 1808-9; with Dispatches and Official Documents. By 
the Right Honourable Sir Robert Adair, G.C.B. Being a Sequel to the Memoir of his 
Mission to Vienna in 1806. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. cloth. 

ADAIR (SIR ROBERT). -AN HISTORICAL MEMOIR OF A 

MISSION to the COURT of VIENNA in 1806. By the Right Honourable Sir Robert Adair, 
G.C.B, With a Selection from his Despatches, published by permission of the proper 
Authorities. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

ADDISON.-THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 

By C. G. Ad Di SON , Esq., of the Inner Temple. 2d Edition, enlarged. Square crown 8vo. with 
Illustrations, 18s. cloth. 

ADDISON.-THE TEMPLE CHDRCH IN LONDON: 

Its History and Antiquities. By C. G. Addison, Esq., of the Inner Temple ; Author of 
“ The History of the Knights Templars.’* Square crown 8vo. with Six Plates, 5s. cloth. 

Also, 

A FULL AND COMPLETE GUIDE, HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE, TO THE TEMPLE 
CHURCH. (From Mr, Addison’s ** History of theTempleChurch.’*) Square cr. Svo. Is. sewed. 

AIKIN.-THE LIFE OP JOSEPH ADDISON. 

Illustrated by many of his Letters and Private Papers never before published. By Lucy 
Aikin. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait from Sir Godfrey Kneller’s Picture, 18s. cloth. 

AMY HERBERT. 

By a Lady. Edited by the Rev. William Sewell, B.D. of Exeter College, Oxford. 
2d Edition, 2 vols. fcp. Svo. 9s. cloth. 

BAILEY.-ESSAYS ON THE PURSUIT OF TRUTH, 

And on the Progress of Knowledge. By Samuel Bailey, Author of “ Essays on the For- 
mation and Publication of Opinions,” ‘‘Berkeley’s Theory of Vision,” &c. 2d Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Svo. 9s, 6d. cloth. 

BAKEWELL.-AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY. 

Intended to convey Practical Knowledge of the Science, and comprising the most important 
recent discoveries; with explanations of the facts and phenomena which serve to confirm or 
invalidate various Geological Theories. By Robert Bakewell. Fifth Edition, considerably 
enlarged. 8vo. with numerous Plates and Woodcuts, 21s. cloth. 

BALMAIN.-LESSONS ON CHEMISTRY,. 

For the use of Pupils in Schools, Junior Students in Universities, and Readers who wish to 
learn the fundamental Principles and leading Facts: with Questions for Examination, 
Glossaries of Chemical Terms and Chemical Symbols, and an Index. By William H, 
Balmain. With numerous Woodcuts, illustrative of the Decompositions. Fep.Svo. 6s. cloth. 

BAYLDON.-ART OF YALUING RENTS AND TILLAGES, 

And the Tenant’s Eight of Entering and Quitting Farms, explained by several Specimens of 
Valuations; and Remarks on the Cultivation pursued on Soils in different Situations 
Adapted to the Use of Landlords, Land-Agents, Appraisers, Farmers, and Tenants, By 
J. S. Bayldon. 6th Edition, corrected and revised. By John Donaldson, Land-Steward, 
Author of “A Treatise on Manures and Grasses.” Svo. lOs. 6d. cloth. 




CATALOG tJB OF NEIV WORKS 


EEDIORD CORRESPONDENCE. - CORRESPONDENCE OE 

JOHN, FOURTH DUKE OF BEDFORD, selected from the Originals at Wobnrn Abbey: 
witb Introductions by Lord John KusselI/. 

8vo. VoL 1 (1*742^8), 18s. cloth j Vol. 2 (1740-60), 15s. cloth. 

« The second volume of this publication includes a eojTespondence having relation to the period from the Peace of 
Ais-la-Chapelle to the death of George 11. Its most remarkable portion bears upon an important (Question on M'hieh 
there eicist some differences of opinion at the present time, yiz. the intrigues ivhich led to the jimction of the Duke of 
Newcastle and Pitt, in 11S1. The letters respecting the state of Ireland under tlie \ iceroyalty of the Duke of Bedford, 
also here, are not a little interesting.’* — M obnino Heba.i,d. 

^ Tlie Third, and concluding volume, with an Introduction by Lord John Eusseh., 

liS 1^72 

BELL.— LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT ENGLISH POETS. 

By Robert Bell, Esq. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s, cloth. 

BELL.-THE HISTORY OE RUSSIA, 

From the Earliest Period to the Treaty of Tilsit. By Robeet Bell, Esq. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth, 

BLACE;.-A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BREWING, 

Based on Chemical and Economical Principles: with Formulas for Public Brewers, and 
Instructions for Private Families. By William Black. Third Edition, revised and cor- 
rected, with considerable Additions. The Additions revised by Professor Craham, of the 
London University, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

“ I take occasion, in concluding this article, to refer my readers to the * Practical Treatise on Brewing,’ by Mr. 
■William Black , a gentleman of much experience in the business. His little work contains a great deal of useiul in- 

formation.”-~Dii. Uhe’s Scrrrx-BMENT TO HIS " Dictionary.” 

BLAINE.-AN ENCTCLOPJIDIA OE RURAL SPORTS; 

Or, a complete Account, Historical, Practical, and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, 
Racing, and other Field Sports and Athletic Amusements of the present day. By Belabeee 
P, Blaine, Esq. Author of Outlines of the Veterinary Art,^* ‘‘Canine Pathology,” kc, &c. 
Illustrated by nearly 600 Engravings on Wood, by R. Branston, from Drawings by Allcen, 
T. Landseer, Dickes, &c. 1 thick vol, 8vo. ^^2. lOs. cloth. 

BLAIR’S CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL TABLES, 

From the Creation to the present time ; with Additions and Corrections from the most authen- 
tic Writers ; including the Computation of St. Paul, as connecting the Period from the Exode 
to the Temple. Under the revision of Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., Principal Librarian of the 
British Museum. Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. half-bound morocco. 

The student of history, long accustomed to the Doctor’s ponderous and unmanageable folio, will rriokw over this 
handsome and handy volume. It is the revival and enlar^ment, in a far more compact and available form than the 
original, of the celebrated ‘ Chronological Tables’ of Dr. Blair. It comprises additions to onr own time, and correc- 
tions from the most recent authorities. The outline of the plan is faitnfully preserved and carried out, with every 
improvement of which it was susceptible.” — Examiner. 

BLOOMFIELD.-HISTORY OE THE PELOPONNESIAN ¥AR. 

By Th uc Y Di D Es. A New Recension of the Text, with a carefiilly amended Punctuation ; and 
copious Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, almost entirely original, but partly 
selected and arranged from the best Expositors ; accompanied with fhll Indexes, both of 
Greek Words and Phrases explained, and matters discussed in the Notes. The whole illus- 
trated by Maps and Plans, mostly taken from actual surveys. By the Rev. S. T. Bloo m fi eld, 
D.D. F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 38s. cloth. 

BLOOMEIELD.-HISTORY OP THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

By Thucydides. Newly translated into Enjrilsh, and accompanied with very copious Notes, 
Philological and Explanatory, Historical and Geographical. By the Rev, S. T, Bloomfield, 
D.D. F.S.A. 3 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Plates, ^6*2. 5s, boards. 

BLOOMFIELD.-THE GREEK TESTAMENT : 

With copious English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatorsr. By the Rev. S. T. 
Bloomfield, D.D. F.S.A. 5th Edition, improved. 2 vols. 8vo. wife a Map of Falestme, 
^2, cloth, 

BLOOMEIELD.-COLLEGE & SCHOOL GREEK TESTAMENT ; 

With English Notes. By the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, D.D. 3d Edition, greatly enlarged, 
and very considerably improved, 12mo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

BLOOMEIELD.-GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE 

NEW TESTAMENT : especially adapted to the nse of Colleges, and the Higher Classes in 
Public Schools; but also intended as a convenient Manual for Biblical Students in general. 
By Dr. Bloomfield. 2d Edition, greatly enlarged, and very considerably improved. l2mo. 
on 'ftrider paper, lOs, 6d, cloth. 

BOY’S OWN BOOK (THE) : 

A Complete Encyclopaedia of all the Diversions, Athletic, Scientific, and Recreative, of Bov- 
hood and Youth. 20th Edition, square 12rao. with many Engravings on W^ood, 6s. boards. 
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BMNDE.-A DICTIONARI OF SCIENCE LITERATURE, 

AND ART ; comprising’ tlie History, Description, and Scientific Principles of every Brancli 
of Human Knowledge ; with the Derivation and Definition of all the Terms in General Use. 
Edited by W. T. Brande, F.R.S.L. & E. ; assisted by Joseph Cauvin, Esq. The various 
departments are by Gentlemen of eminence in each. 1 very thick vol, 8vo. illustrated by 
Wood Engravings, ^’3, cloth. 

BRAY’S (MRS.) NOYELS AND ROMANCES, 

Revised and corrected by Mrs. Bray. In 10 vols. fcp, 8vo. with Frontispieces and Vignettes 
from Designs and Sketches by the late Thomas Stothard, R.A.; C, A. Stothard, F.S.A. ; 
Henry Warren, Esq. ; &c. 

Vol. 1, The White Hoods. With a new General Preface, a Portrait of the Author, after 
W. Patten, and Vignette Title. 6s. cloth. 

Vol. 2, De Foix Vol . 3, The Protestant ;—V ol. 4, Fitz of Fitzford Vol. 5, The Talha 
Vol. 6, Warleigh.— Each with Frontispiece and Vignette-title, 6s. cloth. 

To be continued monthly, and completed in 10 volumes ; each containing an entire Work, 
printed and embellished uniformly with the ‘‘ Standard Novels.” 

ORDER OF PUBLICATION. 

Nov. 1—Trelawney. I Jan. 1 — Henry De Pomeroy. 

Dec. 1 — Trials of the Heart. | Feb. l— Courtenay of Walreddon. 

BRAY.-THE PHILOSOPHY OE NECESSITY; 

Or, the Law of Consequences as applicable to Mental, Moral, and Social Science. By Charles 
Bray. 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

BREWSTER.-TREATISE ON OPTICS. 

By Sir David Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S., &c. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with Vie-nette Title, 
and 176 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. ^ ' 

BUDGE ( J.)-THE PRACTICAL MINER’S GUIDE ; 

Comprising a Set of Trigonometrical Tables adapted to all the purposes of Oblique or Diagonal, 
Vertical, Horizontal, and Traverse Dialling ; with their application to the Dial, Exercise of 
Drifts, Lodes, Slides, Levelling, Inaccessible Distances, Heights, &c. By J. Budge. New 
Edition, considerably enlarged. 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, 12s. cloth, 

BULL.-THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN, 

in HEALTH and DISEASE. By T. Bull, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Pliysician-Accucheur to the Finsbury Midwifery Institution, Author of “ Hints to Motliers 
for the Management of their Health during Pregnancy and in the Lying In Room.” 2d Edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. Fcp. 8 vo. 7s. cloth. 

BULL.-HINTS TO MOTHERS, 

For the Management of Health during the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Rooms 
with an Exposure of Popular Errors in connection with those subjects. By Thomas Bull, 
M.D. Physician Accoucheur to the Finsbury Midwifery Institution, &c. &c. 4th Edition, 
revised and considerably enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

Excellent guides, and deserve to be generally known,"— Joausow’s MEDico-CHiatTEaicAX RBrjBw. 

BUNSEN.-AN INOUIRY INTO THE HISTORY, ARTS AND 

SCIENCES, LANGUAGE, WRITING, MYTHOLOGY, and CHRONOLOGY of ANCIENT 
EGYPT ; with the peculiar position of that Nation in reference to the Universal History of 
Mankind. By the Chevalier C. C. J. Bunsen. Translated from the German, under the 
Author’s superintendence, by C. H. Cottrell, Esq, ; with additional matter, furnished by 
the Author. 2 vols. Svo. with numerous Plates. [Preparing for publication. 

BURDER.-ORIENTAL CUSTOMS, 

Applied to the Illustration of the Sacred Scriptures. By Samuel Burder, A.M. Sd Edit, 
with additions. Fcp. Svo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

BURNS.~THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY; 

containing the Doctrines, Duties, Admonitions, and Consolations of the Christian Religion, 
By John Burns, M.D. F.R.S. 5th Edition. 12mo. 7s. boards. 

BURNS.-CHRISTIAN FRAGMENTS ; 

Or, Remarks on the Nature, Precepts, and Comforts of Religion. By John Burns, M.D. 
F.R.S. Professor of Surgery in the University of Glasgow. Author of “The Principles of 
Christian Philosophy.” Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

BUTLER.~SKETCH OE ANCIENT & MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

By Samuel Butler, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry; and formerly Head 
Master of Shrewsbury School. New Edition, revised by his Son. 8vo. 9s. boards. 

The present edition has been carefully revised by tlie author’s son, and such alterations introduced as continually 
progressive discoveries and the latest iniormation rendered necessary. Recent Travels have been constantly con- 
sulted where any doubt or difficulty seemed to require it; and some additional matter has been added, both in Mie 
ancient and motiern part. 
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CATALOGUE OE NEW WORKS 


BmER -ATLAS OP lODEEN &E0&RA 

By tlvelate Dr. Butler. New Edition; consisting!: of Twenty-tliree coloured Maps, from a 
New Set of Plates ; with an Index of all the Names of Places, referring: to the Latitudes and 
Longitudes. 8vo- 12s. half-bound. 

BUTLEU.-ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOaRAPHT. 

By the late Br. Butler. Consistinff of Twenty-three coloured Maps ; with an Index of all 
the Names of Places, referring to the Latitudes and Longitudes. New Edition. Syo. 12s. hbd. 
V The above two Atlases may be had, half-bounci, in One %"olume, 4to. price 24s. 


GALLCOTT.-A SCRIPTURE HERBAL. 

With upwards of 120 Wood Engravings. By Lady Callcott. Square crown 8vo. 25s. cloth. 

CATLOW.-POPULAR CONCHOLOGY ; 

Or, the Shell Cabinet arranged: being an Introduction to the Modern System of Conchology • 
with a sketch of the Natural History of the Animals, an account of the Formation of the Shells, 
and a complete Descriptive List of the Families and Genera, By Aun es Catlow. Fcp. Svo. 
with 312 Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. cloth. 

CHALEN0R.-P0ETICAL REMAINS OF MARY CHxiLENOR. 

Fcp. Svo. 4s. cloth. 

“ The poems are sweetly nattiral ; and, though on, topics often sung, hreathe a tenderness and melancholy whkh 
are at once soothing and consolatory.”— LiTEUAny G. 4 .zettb. 


CHALENOR.-WALTER GRAY, 


A Ballad, and other Poems. 2d Edition, including the Poetical Remains of Mary Chalenor. 
Fcp. Svo. 6s, cloth. 

“ A.S the simple and ^ontaneous effusions of a mind apparently filled with fefdinsjs n-liicli render the fireside happy, 
and nntinctured with anectation or terbiage, they may with benefit be received into the ‘ liuppy homes of Euglantl,’ 
and offered as a gift to the youthful of both sexes.” — UHAMSEas’s Edisbciigh Jocunas^ 


CLAYERS.-EOREST LIFE. 


By Mary Clavers, an Actual Settler; Author of “A New Home, Who Ml follow?** 2 vols. 
fcp. Svo. 12s. cloth. 


COLLEGIAN’S GUIDE (THE) ; 

Or, Recollections of College Days, setting forth the Advantages and Temptations of a Univer- 
sity Education. By **** ******, M.A. — - College, Oxford. ' Post Svo. 10s. (kl. clotli. 

The book is one of which we may truly say it is merry and wise — a liappy mnibination iff the amu*iing and 
instructive. Many of its views and stories of college life are as entertaining as they are evidentlv represf.'nfations 
of facts ; and whilst parents, guardians, and teachers, may refer to these pages with advantage to their sons, wards, 
and pupils, so may the latter learn much that is good for them to know, and which few could instil so elFectually 
into the college youth as the author of this agreeable and useful Guide.”— LiTunARX G-azewe, 


COLTON.-LACON; OR, MANY THINGS IN FEW WORDS. 

By the Rev. C. C. Colton, New Edition. Svo. 12s. cloth. 

COOLEY.-THE WORLD SURVEYED IN THE NINETEENTH 

CENTURY ; or, Recent Narratives of Scientific and Exploring Expeditions (chiefiy under- 
taken by command of Foreign Governments). Collected, translated, and, where necessary, 
abridged, by W. D. Cooley, Esq. Author of the ** History of Maritime and Inland Discovery’’ 
in the Cabinet Cyclopaedia, &c. 

The First Volume of the Series contains — 

THE ASCENT of MOUNT ARARAT. By Ur. Friedrich Parrot, Professor 
of Natural Philosophy in the University of Dorpat, Russian Imperial Councillor of 
State, &c. Svo. with a Map by Arrowsmith, and Woodcuts, 14s. cloth. 

Each volume will form, for the most part, a Work complete in itself, and the whole Series 
will present an accurate and luminous Picture of all the known portions of the Barth. 

The Second Work of the Series will be 

ERMAN*S TRAVELS through SIBERIA, svo. [In depress. 

%* On this traveller, the President of the Royal Geographical Society, in his Anniversary 
Address last year, bestowed the following encomium If we regard M, Adolph Erman as 
an astronomical geographer and explorer of distant lands, we must all admit that he stands in 
the very highest rank.” And in his Address delivered in May last, the President again made 
honourable mention of this traveller in the foUowing tenns .-—-“in announcing to vou with 
pleasure that the excellent work of your distinguished foreign member and medallist* Adolph 
Erman, is about to appear in English, I must not lose the opportunity of stating, that the 
last communication sent to us by M. Erman is one of vei-y great importance.” 

The plan of this work we have before taken occasion to commend. It has, indeed, two great and obvious ad- 
vantages. In the first place_, the narrative style must always be mor»^ interesting than the merelv deseriiitive ; and, 
in the next, the express subject of any particular volume must receive more justice than it could ha]>e for in any 
treatise of general geography. In both respects it must form an admirable companion to such general treatises, 
which it is by no means intended to supersede, but to amplify, explain, and illustrate. To such works, therefore, 
as Malte-Brun (unproved by succeeding editors), the addition of this companion cannot fail to constitute a complete 
body of geography, so far as regards the countries and objects to be * surveyed.’ ATHEN.33TrM. 

COOLEY.-THE HISTORY OF MARITIME AND INLAND 

DISCOVERY. By W. D. Cooley, Esq. 3 vols. fcp. Svo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 
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CONVERSATIONS 01 BOTANY. 

9tli Edition, improved. Fcp. 8vo. 22 Plates, 7s. 6d. cloth j with the plates coloured, 12s. cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS ON MINERALOGY. 

With Plates, eng^raved by Mr. and Mrs. Lowry, from Orig:inal Drawings. 3d Edition, en- 
larged. 2vols. l'2mo. Us. cloth. 

COOPER (REV. E.)-SERM0NS, 

Chiefly designed to elucidate some of the leading Doctrines of the Gospel. To which is added, 
an Appendix, containing Sermons preached on several Public Occasions, and printed by 
desire. By the Rev. Edward Cooper, Rector of Hamstall-Ridware, and of Yoxall, in the 
County of Statibrd ; and late Fellow of All-Souls’ College, Oxford. 7th Edition. 2 vols. 
l2mo. 10s. boards. 

COOPER (REV. E.)-PRACTICAL AND EAMILIAR SERMONS, 

Designed for Parochial and Domestic Instruction. New Edition. 7 vols. l2mo. 8s, boards. 
Vols. 1 to 4, 5s. each ; Vols. 5 to 7, 6s. each. 

COPLAND .-A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE ; 

comprising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, 
and the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to the diflerent Rpoehs of 
Life, with numerous approved Formulae of the Medicines recommended. By James Copland, 
M.D., Consulting Physician to Queen Charlotte’s Lying-in Hospital ; Senior Physician to the 
Royal Infirmary for Children ; Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London ; of the 
Medical and Chirurgical Societies of London and Berlin, &c. Vols. 1 and 2, Svo. ^'3, cloth ; 
and Part 10, 4s. 6d. sewed. 

To be completed in One more Volume. 

COSTELLO (MISS).-THE ROSE GARDEN OE PERSIA. 

By Miss Louisa Stuart Costello, Author of ‘‘Specimens of the Early Poetry of France,” 
“ A Summer amongst the Bocages and the Vines,” &c. &c. Svo, with Borders printed in Gold 
and Colours. [In October. 

COSTELLO (MISS).-FALLS, LAKES, AND MOUNTAINS OF 

NORTH WALES j being a Pictorial Tour through the most interesting parts of the Country. 
By Louisa Stuart Costello, Author of “A Summer among the Bocages and Vines,” “ A 
Pilgrmage to Auvergne,” “ Bearn and the Pyrenees,” &c. Profusely illustrated with Views, 
from Original Sketches by D. H. M‘Kewan, engraved on wood, and lithographed, by T. and 
E. Gilks. Square Svo. with Map, 14s. cloth, gilt edges. 

CROCKER’S ELEMENTS OF LAND SURYEYING. 

Fifth Edition, corrected throughout, and considerably improved and modernized, by T. G. 
Bunt, Land Surveyor, Bristol. To which are added, TABLES OF SIX-FIGURE LOGA- 
RITHMS, &c., superintended by Richard Farley, of the Nautical Almanac Establishment, 
Post Svo. 12s. cloth. 

The work tliroughout is entirely revised, and much new matter has been added ; there are new chapters, con* 
taining very full and minute Directions relating to the modem Practice of Surveying, both with and without the aid 
of angular instruments. The method of Plotting Estates, and Casting or Computing their Areas, are described, &c. 
&c. The chapter on Levelling also is new. 

CROWE.-THE HISTORY OE FRANCE, 

From the Earliest Period to the Abdication of Napoleon. By E. E. Crowe, Esq. 3 vols. fcp. 
Svo. with Vignette Titles, I8s. cloth. 

DAHLMANN.-HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION. 

By F. C. Dahlmann, late Professor of History at the University of Gdttingen. Translated 
from the German, by H. Evans Lloyd. 8vo, 10s. 6d. cloth. 

Professor Dahlmann's book is, in short, a rapid sketch of the whole of what we call the Modern History of Eng- 

land, from its start at the Coronation of Henry the Seventh, to its intermediate settlement at the Coronation of 
WiiUani the Third. We have no English summary of the history it relates, so brief, compendious, and impartial 
M. Dahlmann is a very earnest as well as intelligent writer ; and the steady advance of the popular principle in Eng- 
land, through an almost uninterrupted march of two centuries, is startlingly reflected in his clear and transparent 
relation. lilr. Lloyd’s translation is very well executed.” — E xs-MINeb,. 

DAVY (SIR HUMPHRY). -ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL 

CHEMISTRY, in a Course of Lectures. By Sir Humh hry Davy. With Notes by Dr. Joh n 
Davy. 6th Edition. Svo. with 10 Plates, 15s. cloth. 

DE BURTIN.-A TREATISE ON THE KNOWLEDGE NECES- 

SARY to AMATEURS of PICTURES. Translated and Abridged from the French of M. 
Francis Xavier De Burtin, l^irst Stipendiary Member of the Royal Academy of Brussels 
in the Class of Sciences, &:c. By Robert White, Esq. Svo. with four Lithographic En- 
gravings, 12s. cloth. 

DE CUSTINE.-RUSSIA. 

By the M ARauis De Custine. Translated from the French. 2d Edition. 3 vols. post Svo. 
31s. 6d. cloth. 

I '* A work which those who are desirous to know_ Russia as it really Is, and not as it would fain impose itself on the 
world to be, would do well to consult. We promise our readers equal surprise and pleasure from the perusal of 
Mons. De Custine’s very' clever volaines.”— G entleman’s MactAZINE.' 
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m LA BECHE -REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY Of CORN- 
WALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET. By Henry T. Be la. Beche, F.R.S. &c., 
Director of the Ordnance Geolo.?ical Survey. Published by Order of the Lords Comniissioners 
of H.M. Treasury. 8vo. with Maps, Woodcuts, and 12 large Pates, 14s. cloth. 

DE MORGAN.-AN ESSAY ON PROBABILITIES, 

And on their Application to Life Contingencies and Insurance Offices. By Aug. de Morgan, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Ecp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth, 

DE STRZELECKI CP. E.)-THE PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION 

Of NEW SOUTH WALES and VAN DIEMAN^S LAND; accompanied by a Geological Map 
Sections, and Diagrams, and Figures of the Organic Remains. By P. E. De Streblecki. 
Svo. with coloured Map and numerous Plates, 24s. cloth. 

“ An excellent scientific Ijook : the subject thorou^^hljr digested, the style always clear, the information fall, and 
presented with skill and scholaxly art. M. De Strzelecki has passed twelve years in voyaging and exploring round 
the globe; and, bat of these, five of continual labour, ‘during a tour of 7,CK)0 miles on foot,’ were devoted to 
Tasmania. It seems needless to add to this, that we have hitherto had no description of the country comparable 
to his for care and authenticity. Its scientific plan is judiciously preserved throughout the work ; but we have, now 
and then, at the foot of the page, very interesting notes of personal observation or adventure, extracted from 
M. De Strzelecki’s private journaI.”—ExAMixEtt. 

DOCTOR (THE), &o. 

5 vols. post Svo. ^2. 12s. 6d. cloth. 

“ Admirably as the mystery of the ‘ Doctor’ has been preserve d up to the present moment, there is no longer any 
reason for affecting secresy on the subject. The author is Robert Southey : he acknowledged the fact shortly before 
his last illness to his most confidential friend, an M.P. of high character. In a private letter from Mrs, Southey, 
dated February 37, 18-13, she not only states the fact, but adds that the greater part of a sixth volume had gone 
through the press, and that Southey looked forward to the pleasure of drawing her into it as a contributor; giving her 
full authority to affirm that her husband is the author.”-~IloiinHT Bell, E.s(i. in The Stoey Tellee. 


DODDRIDGE.-THE EAMILY EXPOSITOR; 

Or, a Paraphrase and Version of the New Testament ; with Critical Notes, and a Practical 
Improvement of each Section. By P. Doddridge, D.D. To which is prefixed, a Life of the 
Author, by A. Kippis, D.D. F.R.S. and S.A. New Edition, 4 vols. Svo. aSl. 16s. cloth. 

DONOYAN.-TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. 

By M. Donovan, M.R.I.A. Fourth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with? Vignette Title, 68. doth. 

DONOVAN.- A TREATISE ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

By M. Donovan, Esq. M.R.I.A. Professor of Chemistry to the Company of Apothecaries in 
Ireland. 2 vols. fcp. Svo. with Vignette Titles, I2s. cloth. 

DOUBLED AFS BHTTERELIES -THE GENERA OF DIIJR- 

NAL LEPIDOPTERA; comprising their Generic Characters- a Notice of the Habits and 
Transformations— and a Catalogue of the Species of each Genus. By Edward Doubleday, 
Esq. F.L.S. &c., Assistant in the Zoological Department of the British M iiseum. Imperial 4to. 
uniform with Gray and Mitchell’s Ornithology ; Illustrated with 75 Coloured Plates. 

%* To be published in Monthly Parts, 5s. each ; each part to consist of 2 coloured plates, 
with accompanying Letter-press, giving the Generic Characters, a Short Notice of the Habits, 
and a Catalogue of the Species of each Genus. Publication will commence when 150 Sub- 
scribers’ Names have been received. 

DOYER.-LIEE OF EREDERICR II. KING OF FRHSSIA. 

By Lord Dover. 2d Edition. 2 vols. Svo. with Porti-ait, 28s. boards. 

DRUMMOND.-FIRST STEPS TO BOTANY, 

Intended as popular Illustrations of the Science, leading to its study as a branch of general 
education. By J. L. Drummond, M.D. 4th Edit. l2mo. wdth numerous Woodcuts, 9s. bds. 


DUNHAl.-THE HISTORY OF THE GERMANIC EMPIRE. 

By Dr. Dunham. 3 vols, fcp. Svo. with Vignette Titles, 18s, cloth. 


The History of Europe during the 
Middle Ages. By Dr. Dunham. 4 vols. 
fcp. Svo. with Vignette Titles, ^61. 4Si cloth. 

The History of Spain and Portugal, 
By Dr. Dunham. 5 vols. fcp. Svo. with 
Vignette Titles, £1. 10s. cloth. 

The History of Sweden, Denmark, 
AND Norway. By Dr. Dunham. 3 vols. 
fcp. Svo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 


The History of Poland. By Dr. 
Dunham. Fcp. 8vo- with Vignette Title, 
6s. cloth. 

The Lives of the E.arly Writers 
OF Great Britain. By Dr. Dunham, 

R. Bell, Esq. &c. Fcp. Svo. with Y'ignette 
Title, 6s. cloth. 

The Lives of British Dramatists. 
By Dr. Dunham, R. Bell, Esq. &c. 2 vols. i 

fcp. Svo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. I 
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DUNLOP (JOHN) -THE HISTOEY OF FICTION : 


Being: a Critical Account of the most celebrated Prose Works of Fiction, from the earliest 
Greek Romances to the Novels of the Present Age. By John Dunlop, Esq. 3d Edition, 
complete in one volume. Medium 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

“ A. very valuable book of reference for general readers ; containing a lat^e mass of popular information on the 
romantic writers of ancient and modern times.’’-— Litbrart Gazettb. 

ELEIOTSON.-HTJMAN PHYSIOIOGY: 

With which is incorporated much of the elementary part of the Institutiones Physiologicas”’ 
of J. F. Blumenbach, Professor in the University of Gottingen. By John Elliotson, M.D. 
Cantab. F.R.S. Fifth Edition. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, j€'2. 2s, cloth. 

ENGLISHMAN’S GEEEK CONCORDANCE OE THE NE¥ 

TESTAMENT ; being an Attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Greek and the English 
Texts; including a Concordance to the Proper Names, with Indexes, Greek-Eiiglish and 
English-Greek. 2d Edition, carefully revised, with a new Index, Greek and English. Royal 
: . "8vo. £2, '28. cloth. ■ ' 

ENGLISHMAN’S HEBREW AND CHALDEE CONCORDANCE 

of the OLD TESTAMENT ; being an attempt at a Verbal Connection between the Original 
and the English Translations : with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names and their occur- 
rences, &c. &c. 2 vols, royal 8vo. sSZ. I3s. 6d. cloth; large paper, £4:. 14s. 6d. 

“ The iaboxxr bestowed upon this important work has seldom, we should suppose, been equalled ; and we have the 
fullest conviction, from the merely cursory examination we are able to give to such a stupendous task, that the result 
jitstifies ail the labour, time, and money expended upon it. Indeed, the whole book bears the most palpable evi- 
dence of honest carefulness and unwearied diligence { tiie points of prime w'orth in a Concordance) ; and wherever 
we have dipped into its pages (about 1800), we have, in every case, had our opinion of its neatness, accuracy, and 
lucid order, confirmed ana increased," — L ixerarv GAZErrs. 

FAREY.-A TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE, 

Historical, Practical, and Descriptive. By John F.\rey, Engineer. 4to. illustrated by 
numerous Woodcuts, and 25 Copper-plates, ^5. 5s. boards. 

FERGTJS.-HISTORY OF UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

From the Discovery of America to the Election of General Jackson to the Presidency. By the 
Rev. H. Fergus. 2 vols. fcp. Svo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

FIELD.-POSTHUMOUS EXTRACTS FROM THE 

VETERINARY RECORDS OF THE LATE JOHN FIELD. Edited by his Brother, 
William Field, Veterinary Surgeon, London. 8vo. 8s, boards. 

FITZROY (LADY). -SCRIPTURAL CONYERSATIONS BE- 

TWEEN CHARLES and his MOTH ER. By Lady Charles FiTZBoy. Fcp. Svo. 4s. 6d. cloth 

FORSTER.-THE STATESMEN OP THE COMMONWEALTH 

OF ENGLAND. With an Introductory Treatise on the Popular Progress in English H istory. 
By John F’orster, Esq. 5 vols. fcp. Svo. with Original Portraits of Pym, Eliot, Hampden, 
Cromwell, and an Historical Scene after a Picture by Cattermole, £1. lOs. doth. 

The Introductory Treatise, intended as an Introduction to the Study of the Great Civil War in 
the Seventeenth Century, separately, 2s. 6d. sewed. 

The above 5 vols. form Mr. Forster’s portion of the Lives of Eminent British Statesmen, by Sir 
James Mackintosh, the Right Hon. T. P. Courtenay, and John Forster, Esq. 7 vols. fcp. Svo. 
with Vignette Titles, i6'2. 2s. cloth. 

FORSTER (REY. C.)-THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OP 

ARABIA; or, the Patriarchal Evidences of Revealed Religion. A Memoir, with illustrative 
Maps and an Appendix, containing Translations, with an Alphabet and Glossary of the 
Hamyaritic inscriptions recently discovered in Hadramaut. By the Rev. Ciiarlk.s Fo ester, 
B.D., one of the Six Preachers in the Cathedral of Christ, Canterbury, and Rectoa of Stisted, 
Essex; Author of “Mahometanism Unveiled.” 2 vols. Svo. 30s. cloth. 

FORSTER (REY. C.)-THE LIFE OF JOHN JEBB, D.D.F.R.S., 

late Bishop of Limerick. With a Selection from his Letters. By the Kev. Charles 
Forster, B.D. Rector of Stisted, Essex, and one of the Six Preachers in the Cathedral of 
Christ, Canterbury, formerly Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop. Second Edition, Svo. with 
Portrait, &c. 16s. doth. 

FOSBROKE.-A TREATISE ON THE ARTS, MANNERS, 

MANUFACTURES, aad INSTITUTIONS of the GREEKS and ROMANS. By the Rev. 
T. D. Fosbroke, &c. 2 vols, fcp, Svo. with Vignette Titles, 12s, doth. 
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GERTRUDE. 


A Tale- By the Autlior of “ Aray Herbert.” Edited by the Rev, Wjlli am Sewell, B-O. 
of Exeter Colleg'e, Oxford, 2 vols, fcp. Svo. 9s. cloth. 

« A book the inflxtences of which cannot fail to be salutary. Practice without profession, bronc;ht to bear npon 
the vicissitudes of every-day life, the power of forbearance and gentleness, an<l of .sacrifice which is tft find in it.seif 
its recompense,— such are the themes here set forth in an agreeaMe stvle and an interesting story. Clear and tlis- 
criminating glimpses of character, and the absence of bitterness and offence, constitute the greatcluinn of this, elegant 
•writer and warrants us in cordially recommending her ♦ Gertrude’ as pleasant and profitable reading. ”—ATHEN.i;r:M. 

GLEIG.-LIYES OF MOST EMINENT BRITISH MILITARY 

COMMANDERS, By the Rev. G- R. Gleig, 3 vols* fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, iSs. cloth, 

GLENDINNING.-PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE CULTURE 

OF THE PINE APPLE. By R. Glendinning, Gardener to the Right Hon. Lord Rolle, 
Bicton. 12mo. with Plan of a Pinery, 5s. cloth. 

GOLDSMITH’S (OLIVER) POETICAL WORKS. 

Illustrated with Engravings on Wood, from Designs by the Members of the Etching Club. 
Square crown 8vo. uniform with ‘^Thomson’s Seasons,” 21s. cloth j bound in morocco, by 
Hayday, 16s. [In Oet^ber* 

GOOD.-THE BOOK OF NATURE. 

A Popular Illustration of the General Laws and Phenomena of Creation. By John Mason 
Good, M.B. F.R.S., &c. Third Edition, corrected. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 24s. cloth. 

GRAHAM.-ENGLISH; OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION 

explained in a Series of Instructions and Examples. By G. F. Graham. Second Edition, 
revised and improved. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

GRANT {MRS.)-LETTERS FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 

Being the Correspondence with her Friends, between the years 1773 and 1803. By Mrs Grant, 
of Laggan. Sixth Edition. Edited, with Notes and Additions, by her son, J. P. Grant, 
Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

GRANT (MRS. OF LAGGAN).-MEMOIR AND CORRE- 

SPONDENCE of the late Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, Author of Letters from the Mountains,” 
** Memoirs of an American Lady,” &c, &€. Edited by her Son, J. F. Grant, Estj. Second 
Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 31s. 6d. cloth. 

GRATTAN.-THE HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS, 

From the Invasion by the Romans to the Belgian Revolution in 1830. By T. C, Grattan, 
Esq. Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

GRAT.-FI6URES OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, 

Selected from various Authors. Etched for the Use of Students. By Maria Emma Gray. 
Vol. I, Svo. with 78 plates of Figures, 12s. cloth. 

GRAY (J. E.)-THE GENERA OF MAMMALIA ; 

comprising their Generic Characters— a Notice of the Habits of each Genus— and a Short 
Character of each of the well-established species, referred to the several genera,. By John 
Edward Gray, Esq. Keeper of the Zoological Collection of the British Museum. Imp, 4to. 
uniform with Gray and MitcheU*s Ornithology ; Illustrated with 175 Plates. 

To be published in Monthly Parts, 12s, each j each part to consist of 4 coloured and 3 
plain Plates, with accompanying Letter-press. The work will not exceed 25 Parts. Publica- 
tion will commence when 150 Subscriber^'s Names have been received. 

GRAY AND MITCHELL’S ORNITHOLOGY.-THE GENERA 

Of BIRDS; comprising their Generic Characters, a Notice of the Habits of each Genus, and 
an extensive List of Species, referred to their several Genera. By George Robert Gray, 
Acad. Imp. Georg. Florent. Soc. Corresp. Senior Assistant of the Zoological Department. 
British Museum ; and Author of the List of the Genera of Birds,” &c. &c. Illustrated with 
Three Hundred and Fifty imperial quarto Plates, by David William Mitchell. 

In course of publication, in Monthly Parts, lOs. 6d. each ; each Part consisting generally of 
Four imperial quarto coloured Plates and Three plain, and accompanying IfCtterpress ; giving 
the Generic Characters, short Remarks on the Habits, and a List of Species of each Genus as 
complete as possible. The uncoloured Plates contain the Characters of all the Genera of 
the various Sub-families, consisting of numerous details of Heads, Wings, and Feet, as the 
case may require, for pointing out their distinguishing Characters. 

The work will not exceed Fifty Monthly Parts. [No. 18 was published Oct, ist, 

GREENER.-THE GUN; 

Or, a Treatise on the various Descriptions of Small Fire-Arms. By W. Greener, Inventor of 
an improved method of Firing Cannon by Percussion, &c. Svo. with Illustrations, 15s. boards. 

GREENWOOD (C0L.)~THE TREE-LIFTER; 

Or, a New Method of Transplanting Trees. By Col. Geo. Greenwood. Svo. with an Illus- 
trative Plate, 7s. cloth. 


TPEINTED EOE LONGMAN, BROWN, AND CO. 


GUEST. -THE MABIlSfOaiON, 

From the Llyfr Cocli o Hergest, or Red Book of Hergest, and other ancient Welsh MSS.: 
with an English Translation and Notes. By Lady Chaelotte Guest. Parts 1 to o! 
Royal 8vo. 8s. each, sewed in covers. 

Contents : —Part 1. The Lady of the Fountain. 

Fart 2. Peredur Ab Evrawc ; a Tale of Chivalry. 

Part 3. The Arthurian Romance of Geraint, the Son of Erbin. 

Part 4. The Romance of Kilhwch and Olwen. 

Part 5. The Dream of Rhonahwy, and the Tale of Pwyll Prince of Dyved. 

Part 6. Bran wen, the Daughter of Llyr; Manawyddan, the Son of Llyr; and Math, 
the Son of Mathonvry. 

GUICCIARDINI (E.)-THE MAXIMS OE ERANCIS GUIC- 

GiARDXNI, the Historian. Translated by Emma Martin, Author of A Short History of 
Ireland.’* With Notes, and Parallel Passages from the works of Machiavelli, Lord Bacon, 
Pascal, Rochefoucault, Montesquieu, Burke, Prince Talleyi and, Guizot, and others. With a 
Sketch of the Author’s Life. Square fcp. 8vo. iln October* 

G¥ILT.-AN ENCTCLOPJIDIA OE ARCHITECTURE ; 

Historical, Theoi-etical, and Practical. By Joseph Gwilt, Esq. F.S.A. Illustrated with 
upwards of 1000 Engravings on Wood, from Designs by J. S. Gwilt. 1 thick vol. 8vo. 
containing nearly 1300 closely-printed pages, ^^2. 12s. 6d. cloth. 

GwUt’s Encyclopsedia xankshigh as a work for professional students, containing the mathematics of architecture, 
with copious details upon all the technicalities of tlxe science. It is a work which no professed architect or builder 
should be without.”— WESTMiNSTEtt Review. 

HALL.-NE¥ GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS OF 

FIFTY-THREE MAPS, on Colombier Paper; with the Divisions and Boundaries carefully 
coloured. Constructed entirely from New Drawings, and engraved by Sidney Hall. New 
Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected ; including all the Alterations rendered necessary 
by the recent Official Surveys, the New Roads on the Continent, and a careful Comparison 
with the authenticated Discoveries published in the latest Voyages and Travels. Folded in 
half, Nine Guineas, half-bound in russia; full size of the Maps, Ten Pounds, half-bd. russia. 

The following Maps have been re-engraved, from entirely new designs — Ireland, South Africa, Turkey in Asia; 
the following have been materially improved — Switzerland, North Italy, South Italy, Egypt, Central Germany, 
Southern Germany, Greece, Austria, Spain and Portugal ; a new map of China, corrected from the recent government 
survey of the coast from Canton to Nankin (to which is appended ,the Province of Canton, on an enlarged scale, in 
a separate compartment), has since been added. 

HALSTED.-LIFE AND TIMES OE RICHARD THE THIRD, 

as Duke of Gloucester and King of England: in which all the Charges against him are care- 
fully investigated and compared with the Statements of the Cotemporary Authorities. By 
Caroline A. Halsted, Author of “The Life of Margaret Beaufort, Mother of King Henry 
Vll.” and “Obligations of Literature to the Mothers of England.” 2 vols. Svo. with a 
Portrait from an Ori^nal Picture in the possession of the Right Hon. Lord Staffiord, never 
before engraved, ana other illustrations, lOs. cloth. 

HANNAM.-THE ECONOMY OF WASTE MANURES: 

a Treatise on the Nature and Use of Neglected Fertilizers. By John Hannam. Written for 
the Yorkshire Agricultural Society, and published by permission of the Council. A New Edit. 
Fcp. Svo. \In the press. 

This little book not only teaches how the manures already at the command of the farmer may be economised, 
but points out numerous sources whence fertilisers may be obtained, which are at present totally wasted. The work 
is worthy the attention of the practical agriculturist, and also of the public economist.”— T ait’s Mao^zine, 

HAND-BOOK OF TASTE; 

Or, Plow to Observe Works of Art, especially Cartoons, Pictures, and Statues. By Fabius 
PicrOR. 3d Edition. Fcp. Svo. 3s. boards. 

HANSARD. -TROUT AND SALMON FISHING IN WALES. 

By G. A. Hansard. 12mo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

HARRIS.-THE HIGHLANDS OE iETHIOPIA; 

Being the Accout of Eighteen Months’ Residence of a British Embassy to the Christian Court 
of Shoa. By Major Sir W. C. Harris, Author of “Wild Sports in Southern Africa,” &c. 
2d Edition. 3 vois. Svo. with Map and Illustrations, 2s. cloth, 

HAWES.-TALES OE THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS, 

And Adventures of the Early Settlers in America; from the landingof the Pilgrim Fathers, 
in 1620, to the Time of the Declaration of Independence. By Barbara Hawes. Fcp. Svo. 
with Frontispiece, 6s. cloth, 

HAWKER.-INSTRUCTI0NS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 

In all that relates to Guns and Shooting. By Lieut.-Col, P. Hawker. 9th Edit, corrected, 
enlarged, and improved, with Eighty-five Plates and Woodcuts by Adlard and Branston, from 
Drawings by C. Varley, Dickes, &c. Svo. i*?!. is. cloth. 
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HATBON -LECTURES ON PAINTING ANB BESIGN : 

Delivered at the London Institution, tlie Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, to the University 
of Oxford, &c. By B. R. Hay don. Historical Painter. With Designs drawn on Wood by 
the Author, and engraved by Edward Evans. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

HENSLOW.-THE PRINCIPLES OP BESCRIPTIVE AND 

PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. By J. S. Henslow, M. A. F.L.S. &c. Fcp. Svo. with Vignette 
Title, and nearly 70 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 

HERSCHEL— A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. 

By Sir John Herschel. New Edition. Fcp. Svo. Vignette Title, Os. cloth. 

HERSCHEL.-A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE 

STUDY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Sir John Herschel. New Edition. Fcp. Svo. 
with vignette title, 6s. cloth. 

HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OP SOCIETY: 

With a Glance at Bad Habits. By AyoiySs. “Manners make the man.” 2ith Edition, 
revised (with additions) by a Lady of Rank. Fcp. Svo. 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

General Observations ; Introductions— Letters of Introduct ion—Marriage— Dinners—Sinoking; 
Snuff— Fashion— Dress— Music— Dancing-Conversation— -Advice to Tradespeople— Visiting ; 
Visiting Cards— Cards— Tattling— Of General Society. 

HOARE.-A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OP A NEW METHOD 

of PLANTING and MANAGING the ROOTS of GRAPE VINES. By Clement Hoahe, I 
Author of “ A Treatise on the Cultivation of the Grape Vine on Open Walls.” 12ino. Ss. cloth. 

HOARE.-A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION 

OF THE GRAPE VINE ON OPEN WALLS. By Clement Hoare. 3d Edition. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. cloth. 

HOBBES.-ENGLISH WORKS OF THOMAS HOBBES, 

Of Malmesbury ; now first collected by Sir W illi am Molesworth, Bart. 

The English Works, Vols. I to 0 and 8 to 10, and the Latin Works, Vols. 1 to 3, lOs. etch.— 
Vols. 8 and 9, comprising the Translation of Thucydides, are not sold separately . 

HOLLAND.-PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ; 

Or, Considerations on the Course of Lifo. Translated from the French of Madame Necker de 
Saussure. By Miss Holland. 3 vols. fcp. Svo. 19s. 6d. cloth. 

The Third Volume, forming an appropriate conclusion to the first two, separately, 7s. StI. 

HOLLAND.-A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES IN 

METAL. By J. Holland, Esq. 3 vols. fcp. Vignette Titles, about 300 Woodcuts, 18s, cloth. 

HOLLAND.-MEDICAL NOTES AND REFLECTIONS. 

By Henry Holland, M.D. F.R.S. &c. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Physician 
Extraordinary to the Queen, and Physician in Ordinary to His Royal Highness Prince Albert. 

2d Edition. Svo. 18s. cloth. ! 

HOOK (DR. W. F.)-THE LAST DATS OF OUR LORD’S : 

MINISTRY : a Course of Lectures on the principal Events of Passion Week. By Walter 
Faromhar Hook, D.D. Vicar of Leeds, Prebendary of Idncoln, and Chaplain in Ordinary to 
the Queen. 4th Edition. Fcp. Svo. 0s. cloth. 

H00KER.-THE BRITISH FLORA, 

In Two Vols. Vol, 1 ; comprising Phaenogamous or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. By Sir 
William Jackson Hooker, K.H. LL.D. F.R,A. and L.S. kc. &c &c. Fifth Edition, with 
Additions and Corrections j and 173 Figures illustrative of the Umbelliferous Plants, the 
Composite Plants, the Grasses, and the Fots. Svo. with 12 Plates, 14s. plain j with the 
plates coloured, 24s. cloth. ■ 

Vol. 2, in Two Parts, comprising the Crypto^mia and Fungi, completang the British Flora, and 
forming Vol. 5, Parts 1 and 3, of Smith.*s English Flora, 24s. boards, 

HOOKER AND TAYLOR.-MUSCOLOGIA BRITANNICA. 

Containing the Mosses of Great Britain and Ireland, systematically arranged and described ; 
with Plates, illustrative of the character of the Genera and Species. By Sir W. J. Hooker 
and T. Taylor, M.D. F.L.S., &c. 2d Edition, Svo. enlarged, 31s. fid. plain j i<?3. 3s. coloured. 

HORNE (THE REV. T. H.)-AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 

. CRITICAL STUDY and KNOWLEDGE of the HOLY SCRIPTURES. By Thomas 
Hartwell Horne, B.D. of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Rector of the united Parishes 
of St. Edmund the King and Martyr, and St. Nicholas Aeons, Lombard Street ; Prebendary 
of St. Paul’s. 8th Edition, corrected and enlarged. Illustrated with numerous Maps and 
Facsimilies of Biblical Manuscripts. 4 vols. Svo. (Vol. 2 in 2 Parts), 3s. boards. 
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IS 


HOEFE :(THE REY., T. H.)-A .COMPENDIOUS INTEODEC- 

TION to the STUDY of the BIBLE. By Thomas Hartwell Horne, B.D. of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Being an Analysis of his Introduction to the Critical Study and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures.” 7th Edition, corrected and enlarged. 12mo. with Maps 
and other Engravings, 9s. boards. 

HORSLEY (BISHOP). -BIBLICAL CRITICISM 

On the first Fourteen .Historical Boohs of the Old Testament ; and on the first Nine Prophetical 
Books. By Samuel Horsley, LL.D. F.E.S. F.S.A. Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 2d Edition, 
containing Translations by the Author never before published, together with copious Indices. 
2 vols. Svo. ^T. 10s. cloth. 

By the same Author, 

THE BOOK of PSALMS ; translated from the Hebrew; with Notes, explanatory and critical. 
Fourth Edition. 8vo, 12s. cloth, 

HOWITT (MARY) .-THE CHILD’S PICTURE AND VERSE 

BOOK, commonly called “ Otto Speckter’s Fable Book.” Translated by Mary Howitt: 
With French and German on corresponding pages, and illustrated with 100 Engravings on 
Wood by G. F. Sargent, 2d Edition. Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. hoards. 

HOWITT (MARY). - THE H FAMILY : TRALINNAN ; 

AKEL and ANNA; and other Tales. By Freurika Bremer. Translated by Mary 


Howitt. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait of 
The Neighbours. 

A Story of Every-day Life in Sweden. By 
Fredrika Bremer. Translated b> Mary 
Howitt. 3d Edition, revised and corrected. 

2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. boards. 

The Home. 

Or, Family Cares and Family Joys. By 
Fredrika Bremer. Translated by Mary 
Howitt. 2d Edition, revised and corrected. 

2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. boards. 


:he Author, 21s. boards. 

The President’s Daughters. 
Including Nina. By Fredrika Bremer- 
Translated by Mary Howitt. 3 vols- 
post Svo. 31s. 6d. boards. 

A New Sketch of Every-day Life :~ 
A Diary. Together with Strife and 
Peace. By Fredrika Bremer. Tran- 
slated by Mary Howitt. 2 vols. post Svo. 
21s. boards. 


HOWITT -THE RURAL LIFE OE ENGLAND. 

By William Howitt. 3d Edition, corrected and revised. Medium Svo. with Engravings 
on wood, by Bewick and Williams, uniform with “ Visits to Remarkable Places,” 21s. cloth. 
Life of the Aristocracy. 

Life of the Agricultural Population. 

Picturesque and Moral Features of the Country. 

Strong Attachment of the English to Country 
Life. ‘ 


The Forests of England. 

Habits, Amusements, and Condition of the 
People; in which are introduced Two New 
Chapters, descriptive of the Rural Watering 
Placesj and Education of theRural Population. 


HOWITT.-GERMAN EXPERIENCES : 

Addressed to the English, both Goers Abroad and Stayers at Home. By William Howitt. 
Fcp. Svo. 7s. 6d, cloth . 

HOWITT.-VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages in English History and 
Poetry. By William Howitt. New Edition. Medium 8vo. with 40 Illustrations by 
S. Williams, 21s. cloth. 

SECOND SERIES, chiefly in the Counties of DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, with a 
Stroll along the BORDER- Medium 8vo. with upwards of 40 highly-finished Woodcuts, 
from Drawings made on the spot for this work, by Messrs. Carmichael, Richardsons, and 
Weld Taylor, 21s. cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE LIFE AND ADYENTURES OF JACK OF 

THE MILL, commonly called “Lord Othmill;” created, for his eminent services, Baron 
Waldeck, and Knight of Kitticottie ; a Fireside Story. By William Howitt. 2d Edition, 
2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with 46 Illustrations on Wood by G. F. Sargent, 12s, cloth, 

HOWITT.-THE RURAL AND SOCIAL LIFE OE GERMANY : 

With Characteristic Sketches of its Chief Cities and Scenery. Collected in a General Tour, 
and during a |lesidence in that Country in the Years 1840-42, By William Howitt, 
Author of “ The Rural Life of England,” &c. Med. Svo. with above 50 Illustrations, 21s. cloth. 

HOWITT.-WANDERINGS OF A JOURNEYMAN TAILOR, 

through EUROPE and the EAST, during the years 1824 to 1840. By P. D. Holthaus, 
from Werdohl, in Westphalia. Translated from the Third German Edition, by William 
Howitt, Author of ‘‘ The Rural and Social Life of Germany,” &c, Fcp. Svo. with Portrait 
of the Tailor, 6s. cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE STUDENTrLIEE OF GERMANY. 

From the Unpublished MSS- of Dr. Cornelius, By William Howitt. Svo. with 24 Wood- 
Engravings, and Seven Steel Plates, 21s. cloth. 
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CATAL0GU3E OF NEW WORKS 


H0¥ITT -COLONISATION AND CHRISTIANITI: 

A Popular History of tlie Treatment of the Natives, in all their Colonies, by the Enropeaiis. 
By WinuAM Howitx. Post 8 vo. lOs. 6d. cloth, 

HOWITT -TEE BOY’S COENTRT BOOK : 

Being the real Life of a Country BoyyTOtten by himself; exhibiting all the Amusements, 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children m the Country. Edited by Wilwam Howitt, Author 
of The Rural Life of England,” &c. 2d Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with 40 Woodcuts, Ss. cloth. 

** A capital work ; and, we are inclined to think, Howitt's best in any line.”— Qo arte E ty Review. 

HOWITT (RICHARDS. -IMPRESSIONS OF AESTRAIIA 

FELIX, during a Four Years* Residencs in that Colony: with particular reference to the 
Prospects of Emigrants. With Notes of a Voyage round the World, Australian Poems, Sic, 
By Richabd Howitt. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

HEDSON.-PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

In Conformity with the Law, and particularly with reference to the Act 7 Will. 4 and 1 Viet, 
c. 26. To which is added, a clear Exposition of the Law relating to the distribution of Per- 
sonal Estate in the case of Intestacy ; with two Forms of Wills, and much useful information, 
&c. By J. C. Hudson, E^. 13th Edition, corrected, with notes of cases judicially decided 
since the above Act came into operation. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

HUDSON.-THE EXECETOR’S GUIDE. 

By J. C. Hudson, Esq. of the Legacy Duty Office, London ; Author of “ Plain Directions for 
Making Wills,” and “The Parent’s Hand-book.” Fourth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. clotli, 

*** These two w’orks may be had in one volume, 78. cloth. 

HEDSON.-THE PARENT’S HAND-BOOK 

Or, Guide to the Clioice of Professions, Employments, and Situations ; containing useful and 
practical Information on the subject of placing out Young Men, and of obtaining their Edu- 
cation with a view to particular occupations. By J. C. Hudson, Esq, Author of “ Plain 
Directions for Making Wills.” Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

** A * Crtiide tothe Choice of Professions, Employments, and Situations ; containing u-^eful and practical Informa- 
tion on the subject of Placing (lat Young Men, and of Educating tiiem with a view to oarticuiar wcunatiun.'i,’ Ail 
true,— a hand-book that should not merely be thoroTighly consulted by every parent and guaniian wli« has auj- share 
in the directing of a young man to the choice meationed, but which should be studied .an xiously by every vowih who 
meditates takme a decisive step in relation to his future welflwe and happiness. The liberal profe^ssi,tm» have 
engaged Mr. Hudson in his Gnide ; and on every branch which his hand-book comprises, we are convinced that 
nowhere else will so much that is good and accurate be found in a printed shape ; while, taking the wdndt: cin'Ic of 
his subjects, nothing at ali approaching its UBcfulaess, in the same way, can be foimd in our language. One wonders 
how and where Mr. Hudson could gather so many mraute and practicaily-valuable facts, extending even to a close 
account of nece.ssary expenses. His book is the production of a 8en3ibl®, prudeat,philantiiropic, earnest, and widdy- 
informed man.’’— Monthly Review. 

HHMPHREYS.-THE ILLUMINATED BOOKS OP THE 

MIDDLE AGES.— A History of Illuminated Books, from tbe IVtb to the XVHth Century. 
By Hen ey Noel Hum ph keys. Hlustrated by a Series of Specimens, consisting of an entire 
Page, of the exact Size of the Original, from the most celebrated and splendid MSS. in the 
Imperial and Royal Libraries of Vienna, Moscow, Paris, Naples, Copenhagen, and Madrid 
from the Vatican. Escurial, Ambrosian, md other great Libraries of the Continent and 
from the rich Public, Collegiate, and Private Libraries of Great Britain j superbly printed in 
Gold, Silver, and Colours. 

In course of publication in Parts. Parts 1 and 2, each containing Tliree Plates, with 
Descriptions, Imperial Quarto (15 in, by 11), splendidly printed, in gold, silver, and colours, 
in imitation of the originals, as accurate as can be produced by mechanical means, l2s,; 
Large Paper, on Half Imperial (214 by 15), to prevent folding the large Plates, 21s. 

Six Parts to form a Volume, Four Volumes completing the ’work. 

HHNT.-RESEARCHES ON LIGHT : 

An Examination of all the Phenomena connected with the Chemical and Molecular Changes 
produced by the Influence of the Solar Rays ; embracing all the known Photographic Pro- 
cesses, and new Discoveries in the Art. By Robert Hunt, Secretary of the Royal Cornwall 
Polytechnic Society. 8vo. with Plate and Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. cloth. 

ILLUMINATED CALENDAR (THE). -THE ILLUMINATED 

CALENDAR and HOME DIARY for 1846 ; containing 12 pages of fac-mmile from the Calen- 
der of the rich missal of the Duke of Anjou, styled King of Sicily and Jerusalem; also 24 

« ^&s of Dia^, each illuminated with an elaborate Border taken from the same 3klS. ; and an 
uminated Title. The binding designed from the framework of one of the miniature pictures 
of the same MS. Impmflal 8vo. 42s. hound in an appropriate ornamental cover, [^n thepress, 

: The elaborate gothic traceries of this MS. form one of the finest monuments of the art 

of illuminating. It was executed towards the close of the fourteenth centurj’, more tiian a 
century earlier than the “Hours of Anne of Brittany,” which formed the subject of the 
Calendar for 18^ ; and in style and ^€€Utk>,n It exhibits a totally different style of art from 

The Illuminated Calendar and Home Diary, for 1845 ; copied from the Manuscript of 
the “ Hours of Anne of Brittany,” Imp. 8vo. in einblazoned printing and binding, 428. 
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JAGKSON.-PICTORIAL FLORA ; 

Or, British Botany delineated, in 1500 L.ithof?raphic Dramng-s of all the Species of Flowerinj? 
Plants Indigenous to Great Britain ; illustrating the descriptive works on English Botany of 
Hooker, Lindley, Smith, &c. By Miss Jackson, 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

JAMES.-LIVES OE MOST EMINENT EOREiaN STATESMEN. 

By G. P. E. James, Esq., and E. E. Crowe, Esq. 5 vols. fcp. 8vo. Vignette Titles, 30s. cloth. ' 

JAMES.- A HISTORY OP THE LIFE OF EDWARD THE 

BLACK PRINCE, and of various Events connected therewith, which occurred durino- the 
Eeign of Edward III. King of England. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 2d Edition. 2 volsf fcp. 
8vo. Map, 15s. cloth. 

JEBB (BISHOP).-PRACTIGAL THEOLOGY; 

comprising Discourses on the Liturgy and Principles of the United Church of England and 
Ireland ; Critical and other Tracts ; and a Speech delivered in the House of Peers in 1824. 
By John Jbbb,D.D.F.R.S. Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe. 2dBdition. 2voIs. 
8vo. 24s. cloth. 

By the same Author, 

PASTORAL INSTRUCTIONS, on the Character and Principles of the Church of England, 
selected from his former Publications. A New Edition. Fcp, 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

JEBB (BISHOP) AND KNOX (ALEXANDER). - THIRTY 

YEARS^ CORRESPONDENCE between John Jebh, D.D. F.R.S. Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, 
Aghadoe, and Alexander Knox, Esq. M.R.l.A. Edited by the Rev. Charles Forster, B.D. 
Rector of Stisted, Essex, and one of the Six Preachers in the Cathedral of Christ, CantertmiY, 
formerly Domestic Chaplain to Bishop Jebb. 2d Edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 2as. cloth. 

JEFFREY. - CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH 

REVIEW. By Francis Jeffrey, now one of the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. 

4 vols. 8vo. 48s, cloth. 

JOHNSON.-THE FARMER’S ENCYCLOPiEDIA, 

And Dictionary of Rural Affairs: embracing all the recent Discoveries in Agricultural Che- 
mistry; adapted to the comprehension of unscientific readers. By Cuthuhrt W. Johnson, 
Esq. F.R.S. Barrister-at-Law, Corresponding Member of the Agricultural Society of Konigs- 
berg, and of the Maryland Horticultural Society; Author of several of the Prize Essays of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England, and other Agricultural Works ; Editor of the 
** Farmer’s Almanack,” &c. 1 thick vdl. 8vo. illustrated by Wood Engravings of the best 
and most improved Agi-icultural Implements, j 6’2. 10s. cloth. 

KANE. -ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY; 

Including the most Recent Discoveries and Applications of the Science to Medicine and 
Pharmacy, and to the Arts. By Robert Kane, M.D. M.R.l.A., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy to the Royal Dublin Society. 8vo. with 236 Woodcuts, 248. cloth, 

KANE.-THE INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES OF IRELAND. 

By Robert Kane, M.D. Secretary to the Council of the Royal Irish Academy, Professor of 
Natural Philosophy to the Royal Dublin Society, and of Chemistry to the Apothecaries’ Hall 
of Ireland. 2d Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

KATER AND LARDNER.-A TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 

By Captain Kater and Dr. Lardner. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo, Vignette Title, and 19 
Plates, comprising 224 distinct figures, 6s. cloth. 

KEIGHTLEY.-OUTLINES OE HISTORY, 

Ih'om the Earliest Period. By Thomas Keightley, Esq. New Edition, corrected and con- 
siderably improved. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth ; or 6s. 6d. bound. 

KEON (M. G.)-A HISTORY OF THE JESUITS, 

Literary, Social, and Political, from the Birth of Ignatius Loyola to the present time. By 
Miles Gerald Keon. 8vo. {Preparing for pnUimtion, * 

KIRBY & SPENCE.-AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY ; 

Or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects : comprising an account of noxious and useful 
Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, Societies, Motions, Noises, 
Hybernation, Instinct, &c. By W. Kirby, M.A. F.R.S. & L.S. Rector of Barham ; and W. 
Spence, Esq. F.R.S. & L.S. 6th Edit, corrected and muchenlarged. 2 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 

The first two volumt‘8 of the ‘^Introduction to Entomology” are published as a separate work, distinct from 
the third and fourth volumes, and, though much enlarged, at » considerable reduction of price, in order that 
the numerous class of readers who confine their study of insects to that of their manners and economy, need not be 
burthened with the cost of the technical portion of the work, relating to their anatomy, physiology, &c. 

KNAPP.-GRAMINA BRITANNICA ; 

Or, Representations of the British Grasses : with Remarks and occasional Descriptions. By 
I. L. Knapp, Esq. F.L.S. &A.S. 2d Edition. 4to. with 118 Plates, beautifully coloured, 
16s, boards. 
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LEEE¥lE (Sm GJ-AN APOLOGY EOR THE NERVES ; 

Or, tlieir ImportaBce and Influence in Healtli and Disease. By Sir George Lefeyre, M.D. 
Fellow of the Royal Colleg-e of Physicians ; late Phy sician to the British Embassy at the Court 
of St. Petersbura'h, &c. ; Author of ''‘The Life of a Travelling: Physician,” “ Thermal Com- 
fort,” &c. Post 8vo. 9s. cloth, 

LEMPRTERE.-A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY ; 

Containing' a copious Account of all the proper Names mentioned in Ancient Authors; with 
the Ahiliie of Coins, Weights, and Measures, used amongst the Greeks and Romans; and a 
Chronological Table. By T. Lemprierb, D.D. 20th Edition, corrected. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

LESLIE (C. R.)-MEM0IRS OE THE LIFE OF JOHN CON- 

STABLE, Esq. R.A, Composed chiefly of his Letters. By C. R. Leslie, R.A. Second 
Edition., with further Extracts from his Correspondence. Small 4to. with two Portraits (one 
from a new Sketch, by Air. Leslie, and a Plate of “ Spring,” engraved by Lucas). 2ls, cloth. 

“ Got up in a jxrc.nliar, antiquLft, and han<tsum<‘ mani3ter, crtngemal to, and worthy of, the subject. The world at 
iarfite Will find much to entertain iiud instraet in this interesting Mography ; artists and amateurs, in particular, 
will derive £rre;it instruction, and every class of readers useful intelligence and agreeable amusement, Mr. Leslie 
has performed his task with infinite tuflte and discrimination ; giving the opinions of a competent authority upon 
the productions of his contemporary and friend, and bringing out the remarkable quidities and estim.ible points of 
poor Constable’s aipiable private, cllaracter in every relation of life with unaffected simplicity ,ind consequent effect.” 

Litcrauv Gazette. 

LIFE OF A TRAVELLING PHYSICIAN, 

From his first Introduction to Practice ; including 20 Years’ Wandering.s throrighont the 
greater part of Europe. 3 vols. post 8vo. 3 coloured Plates, 31s. 6<1. cloth. 

LINDLEY.-INTROEUCTION TO BOTANY. 

By Prof. J. Linoley, PIlD. F.R.S. L.S. &c. 3d Edition with Corrections and considerable 
Additions. 8vo. with Six Plates and rmrnerous Woodcuts, 18s. cloth. 

LINDLEY.-FLORA MEDICA; 

A Botanical Account of all the most important Plants used in Medicine, in different Parts of 
the World. By John Lindley, Ph.D., F.R.S., &c. 8vd. 18s. cloth. 

i LINDLEY.-A SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH FLORA, 

Arranged according to the Natural Orders. By Professor Joh n Lindley, Ph.D., F.R.S., &:c. 
3d Edition, with niimeroits additions, corrections, and improvements, l2mo, lOs. Gd. cloth. 

LINDLEY.-THE THEORY OF HORTICULTURE; 

Or, an Attempt to e.splain the Principal Operations of Gardening upon Physiological Prin- 
ciples, By JoH N Li ndley, Ph.D., F.R.S. 8vo. with illustrations on Wood, 12s. cloth. 

This lxK)k’ is w'ritten in the lioju* of proviJing the intelligent gardener, and the scientifie amateur, correctly, with 
the rationalia of the more important operations of Horticulture: and the author has endeavoured to present to ins 
readers an intelligible explanation, founded upon well-ascertained facts, which they can judge of by theiroivn tneans 
of observation, of the general nature of vegetable actions, and of the causes which, while they control the pow'ors 
of life in plants, are capable of Iwing regulated by themselves. The possession of such knowledge will necessarily 
teach tViem how to improve their methods of cultivation, and lead them to the discovery of new aiid better modes. 

LINDLEY.- GUIDE TO ORCHARD AND KITCHEN GARDEN; 

Or, an Account of tlie mo.st valuable BYrnits and Veg’etables cultivated in Great Britain : with 
Kalendars of the Work required in the Orchard and Kitchen Garden duriiij^ every month in the 
year. By G. Lindley, (LM.H.S. Edited by Pi'of Lindley. 8vo. 16s. bds. 

LLOYD.-A TREATISE ON LIGHT AND VISION, 

By the Rev. H. Lloyd, M.A., Fellow of Trin, Coll. Dublin. 8vo. 15s. boards. 

LORIMEK-LETTERS TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER, 

; On some Subjects connected with his Calling. By Charles Lorimee. 3d Edition l2mo. 

I with an Appendix, 5s. 6d. cloth. 

I LOUDON (MRS.)-THE LxiDY’S COUNTRY COMPANION; 

' Or, How to Enjoy a Country Liie Rationally. By Mrs. Loudon, Author of “ Gardening for 

' Ladies,” &c. Fcp. Svo. with an Engraving on Steel, and Illustrations on Wood, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

f ** An able and intorrsting '\ork, forming :m cxcpI lent manual for the use of those for whom it is especially in- 

! tondni ; and avlmiiMbly cahuilafed, from the informatiou it BUjiplies, to giveUu increased interest to all those .duties 

i and etnploynunts iucldeutal h* a losiJeuce in thi- country. On these subRcts, indeed , Mrs. Loudon’s companion 

' cannot fail to be used with great advantage, and, as a book of reference, will always he vaiuable.”-—AT!rKx.!Euai. 

: LOUDON.-SELF-INSTRUCTION 

; For Young Gai'deiiers, Foresters, Bailifls, Land Stewards, and Farmers; in Arithmetic, Book- 

; keeping, Geometry, Mensuration, 1‘ructical Trigonometry, Mechanics, Land-Surveying, 

1 Levelling, Planning and flapping, Architectural Drawing, and Isometrical Projection and 

I Perspective ; with i?.xfunples shewing their applications to Horticulture and i\gricultnral Pur- 

1 poses. By the late J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. H.S. &c. With a Portrait of Mr. Loudon, and a 

j Memoir by Mrs. Loudon. Svo. [In October. 

! LOUDON.-AN ENCYCLOPiEDIA OF GARDENING; 

i Presenting, in one systematic view, the History and Present State of Gardening in all Couii- 

j tides, and its Theory and Practice in Great Britain: with the Management of the Kitchen 

j Garden, the Flower Garden, Laying-out Grounds, &c. By J, C. Loudon, F.L.S. &c. A New 

; Edition, enlarged and inucli improved. 1 large vol. 8vo. with nearly 1,000 Engravings on Wood, 

' 50s. cloth. 
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CATALOGUE OF NE\V WORKS 


L0UD,0I-AN ENGYCLOPi^DIA 01 TREES AND SHRUBS; 

beirif? the “ Arboretum et Fniticetom Britaniiicum” abriiiered: ooniaiiUii.tj: the Hardy Trees 
and Slirubs of Great Britain, Native and Foreign, Sdentiiically and Popularly Described ; 
with their Propagation, Culture, and Uses in the x\rts; and with Engravings of nearly all 
the Species. Adapted for the use of Nurserymen, Gardeners, and Foresters. By J. C. 
Loudon, F.L.S. &c. 1 large vol. 8vo. with 2000 Engra\'ings on Wood, .±2, IDs. cloth. 

The Original Work may be had in 8 vols. 8vo, with above 400 Octavo Plates of 'Frees, and 
upwards of 2500 Woodcuts, cloth. 

LOTJDON.-AW ENCyCLOPJlDIA OP AGRICULTURE; 

Comprising the Theory and Practice of the Valuation, Transfer, Laying-out, Improvement, , 
and Management of Landed Property, and of the Cultivation and Economy of the Animal and | 
Vegetable productions of Agriculture: inchidingall the latest Iniprovement.s, ageneral History | 
of Agriculture in all Countries, a Statistical view of its present State, with Suggestions for I 
its future progress in the British Isles ; and Supplement, bringing tiown the work to the year | 
1844. By J. C'. Loudon, F.L.G.Z. and H.S. &c. 5th Edtiion. i large vol. 8vo. with upwards i 
of 1100 Engravings on Wood, by Branston, ^'2. 20s. doth- ' j 

The Supplement, bringing down Improvements in the art of Field-Culture from 1831 to j 
1844 inclusive, cooipj-isiiig ail the previous Sui)plements, and illustrated with 65 Engravings j 
on Wood, may be had separately/, 5s, sewed, 1 

LOUDON.-AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OE PLAKTS; j 

Including all tlie Plants which are now found in, or have been introduced into, Great Britain ; ! 
giving their Natural History, accompanied by such tlescriptions, engraved figures, and 
elementary details, as may enable a beginner, wlio is a mere English rentier, to disctiver the I 
name of every Plant which he may find in dower, and acquire all the iufonnatiuir respecting j 
it which is useful and interesting. The Spedtic Characters by an Eminent Botanist; the | 
Drawings by J. B. C. Sowerby, F.L.S. A New Edition, with New Supplement, com- 
prising "every desiralde particular respecting all the Plants originated in, or introduced into, 
Britain between the first publication of the work, in 1820, and January 1840: with a new 
General Index to the whole w'ork. Edited by J. C. Loudon, prepareil by W. II. Baxter, Jnn. 
and revised by George Don, F.L.S. ; and 800 new Figures of Plants un Wood, from BrawingH 
by J. I). C. Sowerby, F.L.S. I very large vol. 8vo. with nearly 10,000 Wood Engravings, | 
^'3. 13s. ()d. doth. -^'fhe last Supplement, separately/, 8vo. 15s. doth. 

LOUDON.-IIORTUS BRITANNICUS : 

A Catalogue of alt the Plants indigenous to or introduced into Britain. The 3d Edition, 
with a New Su pplement, prepared, underthe direction of J . C. Loudon, by ’W. H. Baxter, 
and revised by George Don, F.L.S. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 

The Supplement separately, 8vo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

The LATER separately/, 8s, 

LOUDON. -AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND 

V ILLA ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE. Containing Designs for Cottage.s, Villas, Farm 
Houses, Farmeries, Country Inns, Public Houses, Parochial Schools, &c. ; witii the rec|uisite 
Fittings-up, Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate fhlices, Gardens, and Garden Scenery: 
each Design accompanied by Analytical and Critical Remarks illustrative of the Principles of 
Architectural Science and Taste on which it iscoraposed, and General Estimates of the Expense. 

By J. C, Loudon, F.L.S. &c. New Edition, corrected, with a Supplement, containing 160 
additional pages of letter-press and nearly 300 new' engravings, 8vo. with more than 2000 j 
Engravings on Wood, 3s. cloth. — ^The Supplement, separately, 8vo. 7s. 6d, sewed. 

LOUDON.-HORTUS LIGNOSIS LONDINENSIS; 

Or, a Catalogue Of all the Ligneous Plants cultivated in the neighbourhood of Ixjndon. To 
which are added their usual prices in Nurseries. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. &c. 8vo, 7s. (>d. cl. 

LOUDON. -THE SUBURBAN GARDENER AND VILLA 

COMPANKJN : comprising the Choice of a Villa or Suburban Residence, or of a situation on 
which to form one; the Arrangement and Furnishing of the House; and the Laying-out, 
Planting, and general Management of the Garden and Grounds; the whole adaptetl forgrbumls 
from one perch to fifty acres and upwards in extent; intended for the instruction of those 
who know' little of Gardening or Rural Aflairs, and more particularly for the use of Uidies. 

By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. &c. 8vo. with above 300 Wood Engravings, 20s. cloth. 

LOW.-AN INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE OF THE SIMPLE 

BODIES of CHEMISTRY. By David Low', Esq. F.R.S.E, Xh*of. of Agriculture in the 
University of Edinburgh, 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

LOW. -ON THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS OF GREAT 

BRITAIN ; comprehending the Natural and Economical History of the Species and Breeds; 
Illustrations of the Properties of External Form ; and Observations on the Principles ami 
Pi-actice of Breeding. By David Low, Esq. F.R.S.E. Professor of Agriculture in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh; Member of the Royal Academy of Agriculture of Sweden; Corre- 
sponding Member of the Conseil Royal d*Agriculture de France, of the SociOtd Royal et Cen- 
trale, &c. ; Author of ** Elements of Practical Agriculture,” Illustrations of the Breeds of 
the Domesticated Animals of the British Islands,” “ On Landed Propierty and the Economy of 
Estates,” &c. 8vo. illustrated with Engravings on Wood. iln October. 
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L0¥ (PROFESSOR) -ON LANDED PROPERTY, 

And tlie ECONOMY of ESTATES; comprehending’ tlie Relation of Landlord and Tenant, 
and the Principles and Forms of Leases ; Farm-Buildings, Enclosures, Drains, Embank- 
ments, and other Rural Works; Minerals; and Woods. By David Low, Esq, F.ll.S.E. 
Professor of Agriculture in the University of Edinburgh, &c. ; Author of “ Elements of 
Practical Agriculture,” &c. 8vo. with numerous Wood Engravings, 21s. cloth. 

LOW.-THE BREEDS OE THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS 

Of Great Britain Described. By David Low, Esq. F.R-S.E. Professor of Agriculture in the 
University of Edinburgh ; Member of the Royal Academy of Agriculture of Sweden ; Corre- 
sponding Member of the Conseil Royal d’ Agriculture de France, of the Soci^tf; Royale et 
C entrale, &c. &c. The Plates from Drawings by W. Nicholson, R.S.x\. reduced from a Series 
of Oil Paintings, executed for the Agricultural Museum of the University of Edinburgh, by 
W. SMels, R.S.A. 2 vols, atlas quarto, with 56 plates of animals, beautifully coloured after 
Nature, .s£’16. 16s. half-bound in morocco.— Or in four separate portions, as follow : 

The OX. 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 22 plates, £6. 16s. 6d. half-bound in morocco. 

The SHEEP. 1 vol, atlas quarto, with 21 plates, ^’6. 16s. 6d. half-bound in morocco. 

The HORSE. 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 8 plates, half-bound in morocco. 

The HOG. 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 5 plates, ^2. 2s. half-bound in morocco. 

L0¥.-ELEMENT8 OE PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE; 

Comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, the Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and the 
Economy of the Farm. By D. Low, Esq. F R.S.E., Prof of Agriculturein University of Hdiii- 
biirgli. 4tli Edit, with Alterations and Additions, and above 200 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

MACAULAT.-CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS CON- 

TRIIJUTED to Tlie EDINBURGH REVIEW. By the Right Hoii. Thomas Babington 

Macaulay. 3d Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. cloth. 

MACAULAT.-LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

j By the Right Hon. Thomas Babington Macaulay. 6tli Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

' MACKENZIE.- THE PHYSIOLOGY OE YISION. 

j By W. Mackenzie, M.D,, Lecturer on the Eye in the University of Glasgow. 8vo. witli 
Woodcuts, lOs- 6cl. boards. 

: MACKINNON. -THE HISTORY OE CIVILISATION. 

By Wm. Alexander Mackinnon, F.E.S,, M.P. for Lymington. 2 vols. 8vo. [/a thepreifn . 

\ MACKINTOSH (SIR JAMES).-THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS 

i MGKE. By the Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosh. Reprinted from the Cal)inet Cyclo- 

I pajdia; and intended as a Present Book or School l^rize, Fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, 5s. cloth; 

I or bound in vellum gilt 8s. 

I MACKINTOSH (SIR JAMES).-SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH’S 

I MISCELLxVNEOUS WORKS ; including his Contributions to “ The Edinburgh Review.” 
j Collected and edited by his Son. 3vois. 8vo. [In t/ie press, 

I MACKINTOSH, fec.-THE HISTORY OE ENGLAND. 

I By Sir James Mackintosh ; W. Wallace, Esq. ; and Robert Bell, Esq. 10 vols. fcp. 

[ 8vo. with Vignette Titles, .^3. cloth. 

I MfcULLOCH.-A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETI- 

j CAL, AND HISTORICAL, OR COMM URGE AND COMMliRCIAL NAVIGATION. Illas- 

; trated with Maps and Plans. By J. R. McCulloch, Esq. An entirely New Edition, coiTected 

I throughout, enlarged, and improved. 1 very thick vol. 8vo. 50s. cloth ; or 55s. strongly half 

i bound in riissia, with flexible l>ack. 

I “ Mr. AUC^uIIuch’s Comnitiruial Dictionary 1 ku» for several years been a vatle-tnecuin for merchants, traders, ship- 

i owners, anil ship-masters, to puiiie and assist them in comhicling tUe.details of their respective oceupations ; we nceil ■ 

, not therefore expatiate ■upon, the general merits of this well known work, in announcing to Hie mercantile wtrld a ' 

; new, enlarged, and improved t'dition. The subjects handled in a eoinmercLal dictionary are not of a stationary i 

but a progiTssivr character, and those who mostly use such repertories arc not curious about historieal notice.s or i 
, theoretieai discussions, but concern themselves solely with practical details immediately cuunceted with the present i 

nuiinent. The (.iianues made in our ciMumercial policy by the Tarilf Act of Islti, and the late acts for regulating the i 
' corn and colonial tnrdcs, are so multiform, so importailt, anil alfect,som!iuy avticle.s and interests, that Mr. MtCullocli i 

I ill .s]);iired of intrudui inu them Into a sujiidcment of a Icsis size than the original work ; he has therefore nicoustructeJ I 

I liis Dictionary altogether. We have caret ully examined this vast work, aiul are of opinion that the indefatigalde j 

I . author has produced a d'gest of the most usclul and authentic iaformatinn respecting the past and present state of 

: ‘ the coniuii ive of Kurope and the world at large, and the laws and regulations under which, commercial operations I 

are carried on. We have nut space, nor would it be useful if we had, to enumoiTlte the new subjects treated in the i 

edition before us ; it w ill suftlee iiraetical men to be assured that in the cour-so <if their business scarcely any com- t 

I mcreial quc-slion can arise upon which they will not ■find useful information in Mr. McCulloch's well stored pages.” 

From an article on Mr. M'CuUoch's Dictionary in Tim Timhs newspaper. ! 

! M'CULLOCH.-A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICxkL, STATIS- 

TICAL, AND HI8TOR1C.AL, of the vtirioiis Countries, Places, and Principal Natura! Objects 
in the WORLD. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. A New Edition. 3 thick vols. 8vo.iiIustniteLl 
I with Six Large Maps, ££.'4. cloth. 

; The new Articles on the British Empire, England, Ireland, and Scotland, will be printed 

* separately, a.s a Supplement to the former Edition. They comprise a pretty full Account of 
I the Present State of the British Empire. 
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CATALOGUE OF NFAV m>RKS 


MCCULLOCH. -THE LITEEATFRE OF POLITICAL Eco- 
nomy ; being a Classified Catalogue of the principal Works in the diiferent departments of 
Political I^leonomy, with Historical, Critical, and Biographical Notices. By J. E. APCuli.och, 
Esq. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

l‘CPLLOCH.-A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND 

PRACTICAL INFLUENCE of TAXATION and the FUNDING SYSTEM. By J. R. 
McCulloch, Esq. 8vo. 16s. cloth. 

MAITE-BRHN.-A SYSTEM OE UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 

Founded on the Works of Malte-Brun and Balbi, embracing an Plistcn'ical Sketch of the 
Progress of Geographical DiscoveiT* the Principles of Mathematical and Physical Geography, 
and a complete Bescription, from the most recent sources, of the Political and Social Condition 
of all the Countries in the World : with numerous Statistical Tables. 8vo. 30s. doth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY; 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly Explained and Illustrated by Experiments, 
14th Edition, enlarged and corrected. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 14s. doth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY ; 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained, and adapted to the compre- 
hension of Young Persons, 10th Edition, enlarged and corrected by the Author. Fcp. Sro. 
with 23 Plates, id.s. 6d. cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY; 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained. 7th Edition revised and 
enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSIO- 

LOGY; comprehending the PHements of Botany, with their application to Agriculture. 
8d Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with 4 Plates, 9s. doth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS FOR CHILDREN; 

On Land and Water. 2d Edition, revised and corrected. Fcp. 8vo. with coloured Maps, 
showing the comparative altitude of Mountains, 5s. 6d. cloth. 

“This is 80 far superior to the TOual class of modertx books, in which it is thought ncuesHary to give iisBtowjtion a 
garnish of amusement, that we cannot omit to recommend it here."— tiuaHTER ui Kjsvjk w. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON LANGUAGE, 

For Children. By Mrs, Marcet, Author of Mary’s Grammar,’’ ** Conversations on Che- 
mistry, ”&c. ISmo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


MARCET.-MILLY’S GRAMMAR; 


Interspersed with Stories, and intended for the Use of Boys. By Mrs. Marcet, Author of 
** Mary’s Grammar,” &c. New Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

and simple work for the earliest ages.”— QoAiiTERiy IIeview (of ** Mary’s Grammar”''. 

MARCET.-THE GAME OE GRAMMAR, 

With a Book of Conversations shewing the Rules of the Game, and aff()rtiing Examples of the 
manner of playing at it. In a varnished box, or done up as a post 8vo. volume in doth, 8s. 

MARCET.-LESSONS ON ANIMALS, VEGETABLES, AND 

MINERALS. By Mrs. Marcet, Author of “ Conversations on Chemistry,” &e. 12mo. 2s. cl. 

One oi Mrs. Marcet ’a carefully -written books of instruction, in which natural history is made pkMsant and intel- 
ligible for the young."'— A thbn^uji. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON THE HISTORY OF ENG- 

LAND, for the Use of Children. By Mrs, Marcet, Author of “Conversations on Che- 
mistry,” &c. 2d Edition, with Additions, continuing the History to the Reign of George the 
Thirds 18mo, 5s. cloth. 

Juvenile literature will freely own how much it is indebted to Mrs. Marcet, nut only for thf* prescaf , hut all h«'r 
preceiling works. She imparts interest to dry and dxdl details ; and, wliile she tedduw, begetfe a dthirr in her pniuin 
for further knowledge, so pleasantly imparted. These ‘ Conversations,’ admirably suited to tiu; capacities of fidldreii 
may be skimmed advantageonsly by ‘ cmldren of a larger growth.’ LxTEnAuv Gassextii:. ’ 

MARRIAGE GIFT. 

By a Moth er. A Legacy to her Cliildren. Post 8vo. 5s. cloth, gilt edges . 

MARRYAT.-THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 

Written for Young People. By Capt. Marryat, G.B, Author of “Peter Simple” 
“Masterman Ready,” &c. 2 vols. fcp, 8vo. 12s. cloth. ’ 

MARRYAT.-MASTERMAN READY; 

Or, the Wreck of the Pacific, Written for Young People. By Captain Mvrryat CB 
Author of “ Peter Simple,” &c. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo^ with numerous Engravings on Wood* 
22s, 

‘"The ^st of Robinson Crusoe’s numerous descendants, and one of the mott eaiitivnting of modt-n ehiMrer’s 
books. The only danger is, lest .parents shonld dispute with their children the pc*i?sk*f>ion of it.”— Q uautukl v Ki;v. 
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MARMAT (CAPT.)-THE MISSION ; 

Or, Scenes in Africa. Written for Young People. By Captain Marry at, C.B., Author of 
‘M’eter Simple/’ “Masterman Ready,” The Settlers in Canada,” &c. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 

12s. cloth. 

“ Captain Marrj'at's writings take the reader by storm. He tells his rotmd, unvarnished tale, with all a sailor’s 
straightforwardness, and never fails to make himself agreeable. In * The Mission ’ he relates the adventtires of a 
party of gentlemen who undertook to explore the wildest regions of Africa in search of some relatives w'ho had been 
shipw'recked several years previously on the coast below Port Natal, and who, it was supposed, had been carried off 
by the natives. The reader is agreeably Surprised by a rapid series of scenes and stirring events in which figure 
conspicuously rhinoceroses, kangaroos, lions, tigers, elephants, snakes, gnus, buffalos, giKilles, quaggjis, panthers, 
&c. He folknvs tlie adventurous Nimrods, through thirty instructive ' and entertaining chapters oh the natural 
history of the vegetable and animal kingdom, into the extremest depths of the jungle, where 
* Sera suh nocte rudentum 

Hinc exaudiri gemitus iroeque leonum ® 
and sees the unwieldy elephant twirling his lithe proboscis. In short, he beholds all the birds, beasts, and creeping 
things of the Zoological Gardens, with their domestic manners and habits explained, whilst they roam uncontrolled 
in their native fastnesses.” — Moiinijsg Post, 

MARX AND WILLIS.-ON THE DECREASE OE DISEASE 

effected by tlie Progress of Civilization. By C. F. H. Marx, M.D. Professor of Aledicine in 
tlie University of Gottingen, &c. 5 and R. Wilhs, M.D. Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians, &c. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. cloth. 

MAENDER.-THE TREASURY OF HISTORY; 

Comprising: a General Introductory Outline of Universal History, Ancient and Modern, and a 
Series of separate Histories of every principal Nation that exists; their Rise, Progress, and 
Present Condition, the Moral and Social Character of their resxiective inhabitatits, their 
Relig-ion, Manners, and Customs, &c. By Samuei, Maunder. 2d Edition. 1 thick voL 
fcp. 8vo. 10s. cloth; bound in roan, 12s. 

MAUNDER.-THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 

And LIBRARY of REFERENCE: in Two Parts, 16th Edition, thorouffhly revised and 
enlarged. Fep.Svo. with engraved Titles and Frontispieces, lOs. ; or, handsomely bound, 12s, 
*** The principal contents of the present new and thoroughly revised edition of « The 
Tresisury of Knowledge are-a new and enlarged English Dictionary, with a Grammar, Verbal 
Distinctions, and ExercLses ; anew Universal Gazetteer ; a compendious Classical Dictionary; 
an Analysis of History and Chronology; a Dictionary of Law Terms ; a new Synopsis of the 
British Peerage ; and various useful Tabular Addenda. 

MADNDER.-THE SCIENTIFIC & LITERARY TREASURY; 

A new and popular Encyclopasdia of Science and the Belles-Lettres ; including all Branches of 
Science, and every Subject connected with Literature and Art. The whole wri tten in a familiar 
style, adapted to the comprehension of ail persons desirous of acquiring information on the 
subjects comprised in the work, and also adapted for a Manual of convenient Reference to the 
more instructed. By Samuel Maunder. 3d Edition. I thick vol. fcp. 8v£>. with engraved 
Frontispiece, lOs. cloth; bound in roan, 12s. 


MAUNDER.-THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY ; 

Consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of all Age. 
and Nations, from the Earliest Period of History; forminganew and complete Dictionary 
of Universal Biography. By Samuel Maunder. 5th Edition, revised throughout, and 
containing a copious Supplement, brought down to December, 1844. 1 thick volume. Fcp. 8vo. 
with engraved Frontispiece, 10s. cloth ; bound in roan, 12s. 

MAUNDER.-THE UNIVERSAL CLASS-BOOK : 

A new Senes of Reading Lessons (original and selected) for Every Day in the Year; each 
Lesson recording some important Event in General History, Biography, &c. which happened 
on the clay of the month under which it is placed, or detailing, in familiar language, inte- 
resting facts in Science ; also a variety of Descriptive and Narrative Pieces, interspersed with 
Poetical Gleanings : Questions for Examination being appended to each day’s Lesson, and the 
whole carefully adapted to Practical Tuition. By Samuel Maunder, Author of The 
Treasury of Knowledge.” 2d Edition, revised. l2rao. 5s. bound. 

MICHELET (J.)-PRIESTS, WOMEN, AND FAMILIES. 

pY^-MicHELET. Translated from the French (3<1 edition), with the Author’s permission, 
by G. Cocks, Bachelier-es-Lettres, ami Professor (brevetd) of the Living Languages in the 
Royal Colleges of France. Post 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

“A book uniting many excfillenok's ; the inten?st of the memoir, the fervency of a theological enquiry, and tlie 
pungency and Jorec of a dissection of hmnan nature. We recommend it most earnestly to our readers, as not only 
pou criul and jirotound, but as written so clearly and ageeeahly that the most volatile and inattentive will comprehend 

ami enjoy the remarkable disclosures made in its pages.”— JBaRouD'sMA.GA.S5lNE. 

MILNER (REVS. J. & L)-THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 

of CHRIST. By the Rev, Joseph Milner, A.M. With Additions and Corrections by the 
late Rev. Isaac Milner, D.D. F.R.S., Dean of Carlisle, and President of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. A New Edition. 4 vois. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

MONTGOMERY’S (JAMES) POETICAL WORKS. 

New and only Complete Etlition. With some additional Poems, and Autobiographical 
Prefaces. Collected and Edited by Mr. Montgomery. 4 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portmit, and 
Seven other beantifuliy-engraved Plates, 20s, cloth ; or bound in morocco, 36s. 
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CATALOGUE OF NEW WORKS 


MOORFS POETICAL WORKS; 

Containing tlie Author’s recent Introduction and Notes. Complete in one volumes imiform 
with Lord Byron’s Poems. With a New Portrait, by George Riclimond, ene’raved in tlu^ line 
manner, and a¥iew of Sloperton Cottage, the Residence of the Poet, bvTiionsas (Ys-Mvick, 
A.R.A. Medium 8vo. 21s. cloth; or 42s. hound in morocco, in the best manner, by iiuyday. 
Also, an Edition in 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, and 19 'lo.s. cloth 

morocco, 46*4. 10s. 

MOOEE’S LALLA hOOKH. 

Twentieth Edition. Medium 8vo. illustrated with 13 Engravings finished in the highest styh> 
of Art, 2ls. cloth j morocco, 35s ; or, with India Proof Plates, 42s. cloth. 

MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. 

Twenty-firstEditiott. Fcp. 8vo. with Four Engravings, from Paintings by Westall, IDs. Ctl. 
cloth ; or, handsomely bound in morocco, in the best manner, l4s. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 

Illustrated by D. Maclise, R.A. Imp.Svo. with 160 Designs engraved on Steel, .^3. 3s. bds. ; 
or Proof Impressions, .i6'6. 6s. boards. [/« Oeiniwr. 

This work has been some years in preparation, and will be ready fur fmhlicsnion in 
October. The text, with an Ornamental Border to each page, as well as the other I Ksiixns, 
are all engraved on steel; and it is believed that the novelty of the nuide of production, 
combined with the care bestowed in the execution of every part of tliis elaborate work, will 
render it one of the most interesting volumes that have ever appeared. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 

Fifteenth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with Engraved Title and Vignette, 1 Os. cloth ; or bound in 
morocco, in the best manner, 13s, 6d. 

M00RE.-THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 

By Thomas Moouk, Esq. 4 vols. fcp. 8vo., with Vignette Titles, 24s. clotli. 

MORAL OF FLOWERS. 

3d Edition. Royal 8vo. with 24 beautifully-coloured Engravings, .€! . 10.s. half-boumb 

MORTON.-A VETERINARY TOXICOLOGICAL CHART, 

Containing those Agents known to cause Death in the Horse ; w ith the Hyiuptoots, .Antidotes, 
Action on the Tissues, and Tests. By W. J.T. Momiw. 12nio. 6s. iiicas - on rollers, fid. 

MORTON.-A MANUAL OF PHARMACY, 

For the Student in Veterinary Medicine; containing the Substances employed at t!se Royal 
Veterinary College, with an attempt at their classification, and the Pbariuaconada of that in- 
stitution. By W. J. T. Morton, 3d Edition. l2nK). 10s. cloth. 

MOSELEY.-THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF ENfil- 

NEERING AND ARCHITECTURE. By tlie Rev. H. Moselev, .M.A. F.R.S., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King’s College, I.^ndon ; anti Author of illustrations 
of Mechanics,” &c. 8vo. with Woodcuts and Diagrams, 24s. clotli. 

MOSELEY.-ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 

By the Rev. H. Moseley, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King’.s 
College, London; being the First Volume of the Illustrations of Science by the Professors of 
King’s College. Fcp. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 8s. cloth. 

MULLER.-INTR0DUCTI0N TO A SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM 

of MYTHOLOGY. By C. O. Muller, Author of **The History and Antiniiities »f the 
Doric Race,” &c. Translated from the German by John Leitch. 8vo, uniform with “ M uller’s 
Dorians,” 12s. cloth. 

MURRAY.-ENCYCLOPJIDIA OF GEOGRAPHY ; 

Comprising a complete Description of the Earth: exhibiting its Relation to the Heavenly 
Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natui’al History of each Country, and (lie Itulusirv, Com- 
merce, Political Institutions, and Civil and Social State of ail Nations, iiy Hugh I uray, 
F.R.S.E.: assisted m Astronomy, &c. by Professor Wallace; Oeulogv, &c. bv Pru!V>sor 
Jameson; Botany, &c. by SirW. J. Hooker; Zoology, &c. by W. isvvainson, 'Esq. New 
Edition, with Supplement, bilnging down the Statistical' Information containeii" in ihe work 
to Dec. 1843 ; with 82 Maps, drawn by Sidney Hall, and upwards of 1000 other Engravsng.s on 
Wood, from Drawings by Swainson, T. Landseer, Sowerbv, Strutt, &c. repre.seoling riie most 
remarkable Objects of Nature and Art in every Region of the Globe. 1 verv thick voL Svo, 
cloth. 

NEWELL (REV. R. H.)-THE ZOOLOGY OF THE ExNGLISH 

POETS, corrected by the Writings of Modern Naturalists. By the Rev. R. IL Newell, 
Rector of Little Hormead. 8vo. [i 4 Oei^Ur. 

NICOLAS. -THE CHRONOLOGY OF HISTORY. 

Containing Tables, Calculations, and Statements indispensable tor ascertaining the Dates of 
Historic^ Events, and of Public and Private Documents, from the Earliest Peiiod to the 
PrWtent Time* By Sir Ha RRts -N icolas, K,C.M.G. Second edition, corrected throughout. 
Fcp. 8VO, with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 
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NISBET (JAMES) —THE FRENCH IN RHEINSTADT : 

A Romance of tlie Day. A Friendly Toice from tlie Avon’s Banks to the Nations of Germany, 
. and other Poems. By Jamks Nisbet. Post 8 vo. 7s. 6 d. cloth. . 


OM^EN. - LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY ( 

AM) PHYSfGLGGY OF THE fXVEIlTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered at the Iloyai CoHoire 
of Suri>’eon.s in LS4;5. Bv'Kicn \ ri> Owen, F.R.S. Hiinteriaii Professor to the Colleue. From 
Notes taken ])V William White Cooper, M.E.C.S. and revised by Professor Oweu. With 
Glosstiry aiul Index. Svo. with nearly 140 Illustrations on Wood, Us. cloth. 

'a Secoiid and co!iclndin:r Volume, beina: the Lectures {On dcdivered by 

Prof. Owen duriiiij; the last session, is /a’ 

PARABLES (THE). 

THE FA FABLES of OUR LORD, richly illuminated, with appropriate Borders, printed in 
Colours and in Black and Gold; with a Design from one of the early Germati Enirruvirs. 
Fcp. Svo. nniform in size witli the “ Sermon on the Mount,” 2!s. in a new ami cbaracteriNtic 
binding'; or 30s. hound in morocco, by Hayday. \_hi Octubcr. ; 

PARKES.-DOIESTIC DUTIES; ! 

Or, Instructions to Yuimg Vlarried Ladies on the Managementof their Households, and tlie j 
Regulation of their Conduct in the various Relations and Duties of Married Life. By 3tlrs. | 
W.' Park.es. 6th Edition. Fcp. Svo. 9s. cloth. | 

PARNELL.-A TREATISE ON ROADS; | 

Wherein the Principles on which Roads should be made are explained and illustrated by the i 
Plans, Specifications, and Contracts made use of by Thomas Telford, Esq. on tlie Holyhead j 
Road. By the Right Hon. Sir H en ry Pa rn ell, Bart-, Hon. Memb. Inst. Civ. Eng. Loin Ion. i 
Second Edition, greatly enlarged. Svo.with 9 large plates, .^1. Is. cloth. j 

PATON (A. A.)-SERVIA, THE YOUNGEST MEMBER OF THE I 

EUROPEAN FAM ILY’' ; or, a Residence in Belgnule, and Travels through the liisrlilands and ! 
Woodlands of the Interior, during the years 1843andl84L By Anorew AitcniBALo Eaton, i 
Esq. Post Svo. with Portrait and Plate, 12s. cloth. 

** Mr. P.'iton is »n ejcjH’rii'ncfil traviUiPr, {itid few have kriomi better to turn their tnivels to amcunt . His; ef t ]e i-* 

* full of colour.’ Me sets before you the uiiuceustomecl scene, the iiieturesque julvertttire, or quiet quaint obscnhinij, I 
80 tluit an Jiir of realit y striki's yon at onee. Hence iic is fontl ctf thalouue. All faif iifn! dertcripliun ar mi'catue niU' t, 

Ik* in a cerbun s, n.se ilraniatie, and Mr. Pa ton jx»sse«se8 the art in .i higli degrec,’*-~E.x AKi.M-ii. ' 

PATON (A. A.)-THE MODERN SYRIANS ; | 

Or, Native Society in Damascus, Aleppo, and the Mountains of the Druties. Post Svo. ; 
10s. 6d. cloth. 'I 

PEARSON.-AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL ASTRO- | 

NOAiy. By the Rev. W. Fkahson, LL.D,. F.B.S., &c.. Rector of South KillwoJih, 
Leicestershire, and Treasurer to the Astronomical Society of London. 2 vols. 4to. with 
Plates, ag7. 7s. boards. 

Vol. 1 contains Tables, recently computed, for facilitating the Eeduction of Celestial observa- 
tions ; and a popular explanation of their Construction and Use. 

Vol- 2 contains Descriptions of the various Instruments that have been usefully employed in 
determining the Places of the Heavenly Bodies, with an Account of the Methods of Adjusting 
and Usingthem. 

PERCIVALL.-HIPPOPATHOLOGY ; 

i A Systematic Treatise on the Disorders and Lameness of the Horse ; with their raoclern and 

1 most approved Methods of Cure; embracing the doctrines of the English and French 

! Veterinary Schools. By W. Percivall, M.R.C.S. Veterinary Surgeon in tlie 1st Life Guards. 

! 3 vois. Svo. with Woodcuts. Vol. 1, lOs. 6d. ; Vols. 2 and 3, Hs. each, boards, 

I PERCIVALL.-THE ANATOMY OF THE HORSE; 

' Embracing the Structure of the Foot. By W. Percivall, M.R.C.S. Svo.^^*!, cloth. 

i PEREIRA.-A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET: 

With Observations on the Dietetical Regimen suited for Disordered States of the Digestive 
i Organ.*:;; and an Account of the Dietaries of some of the principal Metropolitan and other 
] Establishments for Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Cldldren, the Bick, &c. By Jon. Pereira, 

! M.D. F.R.S. & L.S. Author of “ Elements of Materia Medica.” Svo. 16s, cloth. 

PESCHEL (C. F.) -ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. i 

Part 1—- Ponderable Bodies. By C. F. Pe.schel, Principal of the Royal Militarv College, 
Dresden. Translated from the German, with Notes, by B. West. Fcp, Svo. with biagrams ' 
and Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

‘C.in n.wful and ue'll-digrfsted ‘ Elementary Treatise on Physics,’ Its pkn is mtermediate krtwet-n Hu* mere 
popular L-nunciation of physica.! facts, and the rigorous ruathematical tiemonstratinns of more scientitL' writer, ri, 
rims it is well calculated to meet the wants of those by whom a soimd general knowledge of Hie elementyrT juinciplcs 
of imtiiral philosophy is desired. Though small in size, the book containB more matter than ih Rihuu in iii.mv 
pondornus volunic-S ; the style is throughout neat, close, concise, and perspicuous, and the sense everywhere ck'arly 
and even ologaiitiy expressed. The translation is strikmgiy U;rse and explicit; and the tabular itwl other fornsal;irv 
, ,, nuitter is converted. .and Tcduced, to English. standanlB with aoarefWness and. extreme aecaracy beyond all prai»e 
'riio boolv will be found indispensable to the .senior scholars in colleges and schools; itg usefuUitbs to 
students is obvious and undemabk'.”— E clectic Ksview. 
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PHILLIPS.-AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO MINE- ! 

RALOGY’; comprisin^^a Notice of the Characters and Eiemeuts of Minerals; wiSh Afconnts 
of the Places and Circumstances in which they are found. By William PiiiLLirs, F.L.s. 
ALG.S. &c. 4th Edition, considerably augmented by R. Allan, F. R.^i. IL 8vo. wtih umutruus 
Cuts, 12s. cloth. ‘ 

PEILLIPS.-FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE 

PALAEOZOIC FOSSILS of CORNWALL, DETOX, and WEST So^iERSET ; ohseruHi in 
the course of the Ordnance Geological Survey of that Di'^trict. By John Fhilljfs, F.H.s, 
F.G.S, &c. Published by Order of the Lonls Comiaissioners of Treasury, bvo. with 
Go Plates, comprising very numerous figures, 9s. cloth. 

PHILLIPS.-A GUIDE TO GEOLOGY. i 

By John l^HiLLirs, F.R.S.G.S,, &c. Fcp. 8vo. with Plate.s, G.s. cloth. 

PHILLIPS.-A TREATISE ON GEOLOGY. i 

By John Phillii’s, F.11.&.G.S., &c. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles and Woodcuts, 
12s. cloth. 

PORTER.- A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF SILK. 

By G. R. Pouter, Esq. F.R.S. Author of ** The Progress of the Xatioa,’" &e. 1 vol, 8vo, vvith 
Vignette Title, au<i 39 Engravings on Wood, 6s. cloth. 

P0RTER.-A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES OF 

PORCELAIN AND GLASS. By G. R. Porter, Esq. F.lt.S. Fcp. Svo. with Vigimtte Title : 
and 50 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. i 

PORTLOCK.- REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTY i 

Of LONDONDERRY, an<l of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined and desrnheil under ; 
the Autliority of the Master-General and Board uf Ordnance. By J. K. INjutlock, F.R.S. I 
&c. 8vo. with 48 Plates, 248, cloth. i 

POSTANS.- PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS ON SINDH, | 

The Manners and Customsof its Inhabitants, arnl its Productive Capabiliiies ; with a Narrative i 
of the Recent Events. By Capt. Poktans, Bombay Army, late AssiKlant to the Political j 
Agent, Sindh. 8vo. with new Map, coloured Frontispiece, and otlier lllust rations, hSs. rksth. • 

POVELL.-THE HISTORY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, | 

From the Earliest Periods to the PresentTime. By Badbn Powkll, M,.A,,Saviiian Professor ‘ 
of Mathematics in the University of Oxford. Fcp. 8vo. Vignette Title, Gs. cloth. | 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. ! 

8vo. The last part published is Part 11 for 1843, 6s. doth. i 

PYCROFT (REY. J.)-A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING, 

adapted to every 1’aste and Capacity ; with Aiiecdotes of Men of Letters. By the Rev. 
James Pycroft^ B.A. Trinity College, Oxford ; .Author of I*atin Grammar Practice,” and 
“ Greek Grammar Practice.” Fcp. 8vo. 68. 6d. doth. 

aUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

of LON 1>0N. Edited by David Thomas Ansted, M.A.F,R.S. Fellow of Jesus College, 
Cambridge; Professor of Geology in King's College, London ; Vice-Secretary of theGeolo- l 
gical Society. Nos, 1,2, and 3, 8vo. 4s. each, sewed. Published quarterly. [No. 4 Aor. 2,vA j 

RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. i 

Translated by Sarah Austin, Translator of Ranke’s History of the Popes.” Vote, i and 2, 1 
8VO. SOs. clotn, j 

“ The excellent before ws wili mesrease tlie reputation of Profeasor Ranlte, wLifh fulrs'atly ?»>«!«« hiulj | 

both in Germany and in. thisi oowntry. If they are not characieriited by the wonilerful inipiJrtiality wli.irtt j 

distinguishes his ‘ History of the Popes,’ they display equal rpKearcb, leumlng:, and ing« nusH-. It we nio-t * onb 
that the author’s tone in the last of bis works is much rruw deci<fe(Hy protenlant, umt tiiiit lu- it tirn« i-mt.-. hito On' | 
ardent partisan, we do so with some reluctance ; and, in making tJie admifsitm we would iii,k « tjr r /.i ?«*!■. 5 n j* sr. t 
her that it was scarcely to be expected as a thing possible— nay, perhaps* not fo Le w ishwl u thina •b'fsriiiile—tiiitt 
a deep-thinking and sincere man should, in fns treatment'of such a subwit ns.ttter ;tlH- rrstoMiiMij *4' s:. 

religion), have displayed that calm and cold philosophy vfhkh might haM* wen bsokt^d for, huf n rt.hnh ‘uih 

not found even in our Gibbon’s account of its origin and proerress. We rnu^t -tdii, tb it st i« s-mh » <. kvi-iu •■.illC th.it 
Professor Ranke permits himself to take a one-sidi^ view of things; and when In* dw- in, h* ■ adr . as--, 
roughly conscientious, and at the same time so earnest, as to ehnrm, if it does not ah^ays cuiiMiuv tK«' u'.-uu r. If 
is almost superfluous to say, that tire translation is excellent. For uiis Mrs. Austin's name ab’uu' » sush. a nt 

guarantee.”— Times. 

REECE.-THE MEDICAL GUIDE, 

For tbeuse of the Clergy, Heads of Families, Seminaries, and Junior Praciitipners in Medi- 
cine; comprising a complete Modern Dispensatory, and a Practical Treatise on the Distin- 
guishing Symptoms, Causes, Prevention, Cure and Palliation, of the Diseases incident to the 
Human Frame. By R. Ebbce, M.D. late Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of London, 
&c. 16th Edition. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

mit) (DR.)~ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRINCIPLES AND 

PftiiimCKof WARMING and VENTHATING, with Iteliminary Remarks on Health and 

Length of, Life. By D. B, Reid, M.D, F.R.S.Ea 8vo. with Diagrams, and Enrravings 
on wood, 16s. cloth. » e, ^ 
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REPTOI.-THE LANDSCAPE GARDENINCt & LANDSCAPE 

.ARCHITECTURE of the late Humphry Rbpto?^, Esq.; being liis entire works on these 
subjects. New' Edition, w'ith an historical and scientilic Introdiiction, a systematic Analysis, 
a Biographical Notice, Notes, and a copious alphabetical Index. By J. C. Loudox, F.L.S. 
&c. Originally published in 1 folio and 3 quarto volumes, and now comprised in 1 voL Svo. 
illustrated by upwards of 250 Engravings, and Portrait, 30s. cloth; with coloured plates, 

, .€3. 6s. cloth. 

REYNARD THE FOX : 

A renowned Apologue of the Aliddle Age. Reproduced in Rhyme. Embellished througiiont 
with Scroll Capitals, in Colours, from Wood-block Letters made expressly for this work, after 
Designs of the 12tii and Centuries. With an Introduction, by Samuel Nay loe, late 
of Queen’s College, Oxford. Large Square Svo. ISs. vellum cloth. 

RIDDLE. -A COMPLETE ENGLISH-LATIN AND LATIN- 

ENGLISH DICTIONARY, compiled from the best sources, chiefly German. By tiiellev. 
J. ,E. Rii),d.lb, M.a.' 4th E'(ii,tion. Svo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 

Separately— The Englisli-Latin part, lOs. 6d, cloth ; the Latin-English part, 21s. cloth. 

RIDDLE. -A DIAMOND LATIN ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

For the Waistcoat-pocket, A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and right Accentuation of Lati n 
Classical Words. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A, Royal 32mo. 4s. bound. 

RIDDLE. -ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY; 

Or, Annals of the Christian Church, from its Foundation to the present Time. Containing a 
View of General Church History, and the Course of Secular Events; the Limits of the 
Church and its Relations to the State; Controversies; Sects and Parties; Rites, 
Institutions, and Discipline ; Ecclesiastical Writers. The w'hole arranged according to the 
order of Dates, and divided into Seven Periods. To which are added, Cists of Councils and 
Popes, Patriarchs, and Archbishops of Canterbury. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, NI.A., 
Author of*'* The Complete Latin Dictionary.” Svo. ISs. cloth. 

RIDDLE.-LETTERS FROM AN ABSENT GODFATHER ; 

Or, a Compendium of Religious Instruction for Young Persons. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, 
M.A. Fcp. Svo. 6s. cloth. 

RITCHIE (ROBERT.) -RAILWAYS: THEIR RISE AND 

PROGRESS, and CONSTRUCTION. With Remarks on Railway Accidents, and Proposals 
for their Prevention. By Robert Ritchie, Esq. Fcp. Svo. [In Octobm'. 

RIYERS.-THE ROSE AMATEUR’S GUIDE; 

Containing ample Descriptions of all the fine leading varieties of Eose-s, regularly classed in 
their respective Families ; their History and mode of Culture. By T. Rivers, Jan. 3d Edi- 
tion, corrected and improvai. Fcp. 8vo, 6s. cloth. 

ROBERTS.-A COMPREHENSIVE fIE¥ OF THE CULTURE 

of the VINE under GLASS. By James Roberts, Gardener to M. Wilson, Esq. Eshton Hail, 
Yorkshire. 12mo. 5s. 6d. cloth. % 

ROBERTS (GEORGE).-THE LIFE, PROGRESSES, AND Re- 
bellion of james DUKE of MONMOUTH, to Ws Capture and Execution; vrithaful! 
Account of the Bloody Assizes, and copious Biographical Notices. By Georgs Roberts, 
Author of **The Histoiy^ of Lyme Regis,” &c. &c. 2 vols. post Svo. with Portrait, Maps, and 
other Illustrations, 24s. cloth, 

ROBERTS. -AN ETYMOLOGICAL AND EXPLANATORY 

DICTION .ARY of the Terms and Language of GEOLOGY ; designed for the early Student, 
and those who have not made great progress in the Science. By G. Roberts. Fcp. 6s. cloth. 

ROBINSON.- GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE 

NEW TESTAMENT. By E, Robinson, B.D. Author of **BiblicaI Researches,” Edited, 
with careful revision, corrections, &c. by the Rev. Dr. Bloomfield* 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

ROGERS.-THE VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR; 

Containing a plain and accurate Description of all the different Species of Culinarv Vegetables, 
with the most approved Method of Cultivating them by Natural and Artiiicial iMeans.mul j 
the best Modes of Cooking them ; alphabetically arranged. Together With a Description of I 
the Pliysical Herbs in General Use. Also, some Recollections ot the Life of Ph r li p M i llk u, I 
F.A.S., Gardener to the Worshipful Company of Apothecaries at Chelsea. By John Rookrs, 
Author of “The Fruit Cultivator.” 2d Edition, fcp. Svo. 7s* cloth. 

ROME.-THE HISTORY OP ROME. 

(In Lardner’s Cycloixiedia). 2 vols fcp. Svo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

ROSCOE.-LIVES OF EMINENT BRITISH LAWYERS. 

By Henry Roscoe, Esq. Fcp. Svo. with Vignette Title, 6s, cloth. 
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SANDBI (REV. G.)-MESMERISM MD ITS OPPOA^ENTS : 

With a Narrative of Cases. By the Rev George Sandby, jHn..:¥icur of Flixton, and Rector 
of All Saints with St, Nicholas, South Elmham, Sutfoik; Domestic Clmpluin to the Right Hon. 
the Eari of Abergavenny. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

SANDHURST COLLEGE MATHEMATICAL COURSE. 

ELEMENTS of ARITHATETIC and ALGRBR.A. For the nso of the Royal Military Colleirc, 
Sandhurst. By W. Scott, Esq. A.M. and F.R.A.S. Second Mathematical Professor in the 
Institution. Beingthe 1st Volume of theSandburst Course of Mathematic.s. .Hvo. Um. boinui. 
ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY; consisting of the first Four and Sixth Books of Euclid, chietlv 
from the Text of Dr. Robert Simson: with the principal Theorems in Proportion, and K 
Cotirse of Practical Geometry on the Ground ; also, Four Tract.® relating to ( irties, Planes, 
and Solids, with one on Spherical Geometry. For the use of the Royal .Military tMlieire, 
Sandhurst. By John Narrien, Professor of Mathematics in the Institution. Jhdng the 
2d Volume of the Sandhurst Course of Mathematics. Svo. with many diagrams, 10s. Cd. iiound. 
PLAIN TRIGONOMETRY and MENSURATION; for the use of the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst. By W. Scott, Esq. A.AI. and F.R.A.S., Second Mathematical .Master in the In- 
stitution. Being the Third Volume of the Sandhurst Course of Alathematic.s. Svo. Gs, Gd. 
bound, 

PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY and GEODESY, including the Projections of the Sphere, and 
Spherical Trigonometry. For the use of the Royal Alilitary College, Sandhurst. By John 
Narrien, F.k,S and R,A.S. Professor of Mathematics in the Institution. Being the 5th 
Volume of the Sandhurst Course of Mathematics. Svo. 24s. bound. 

SANDFORD (REV. JOHiM.-PAROCHTALIA. 

Or, Church, School, and Parish. By John Sandford, M.A. Vicar of Duncimrch, Chaplain 
to the Lord Bishop of Worcester, Hon. Canon of Worcester, and Rural Dean. 8vo. with nu- 
merous Woodcuts, l6s. cloth. 

SANDFORD.-WOMAN IN HER SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC 

CHARACTER. By Mrs. John Sandford. 6th Edition. Fcp. Svo. 6s. cloth. 

SANDFORD.-FEMALE IMPROVEMENT. 

By Mrs. John Sandford. 2d Edition, Fcp. Svo. Js, 6d. cloth. 

SCHLEIDEN (PROFESSOR).-PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC 

BOTANY. Bv M. J. Schlbiden, Professor of Botany at Jena. Translated by E. La n k es- 
ter, M.D. F.II.S, Svo. with numerous Wood Engravings. {Prepaiinff for imMiratimi. 

SCORESBY.-MAGNETICAL INVESTIGATIONS. 

By the Rev. Wiluam Scoeesby, D.D. F.R.S.L. and E, &c. &c. Comprising Investigations 
concerning the Laws or Principles affecting the Power of Magnetic Steel Plates tu* Bars, in 
combination as well as singly, under various conditions as to Mass, Hardness, Quality, Form, 
&c. as also concerning the comparative Powers of Cast Iron, Part 1, 8vo. with Piates, 5s. 
cloth ; Part 2, 10s. 6d. 

SCOTT.-THE HISTORY OF* SCOTLAND. 

By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. New edition. 2 vols. fcp. Svo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

SEAWARD.- SIR EDWARD SEAWARD’S NARRATIVE OF 

HIS SHIPWRECK, and consequent Discovery of certain Islands in tiie Caribbean Sea : with 
a detail of many extraordinary and highly interesting Events in his Life, from 1733 to 1749, as 
written in his own Diary. Edited by Miss Jane Porter. 3d Edition, with a New Nautical 
and Geographical Introduction, containing Extracts from a Paper by Mr. C. F. Collett, M' the 
Royal Navy, identifying the islands described by Sir E. Seaward. 2 vols. post Svo. 2ls. cloth. 

SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

From Ben Jonson to Beattie, With Biogi’aphical and Critical Prefaces, bv Dts. A i kin. 
A New Edition, with Supplement, by Lucy Aikin ; consisting of additional Se'h*rtious from 
the Worksof Crabbe, Scott, Coleridge, Prkigle, Charlotte Smith, and Mrs, Barbaidd. Alodium 
8vo. 18s. cloth. 

SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

From Chaucer to Withers. With Biographical Sketches, by R. Southey, LL.D. 1 large vol. 
Svo. 30s. cloth; with gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 

The peculiar feature of these two works is, that the Poems are prlntei.! entire, without rH«tiiatton or abritla- 
luent— a feature not possessed by any similar work, and adding obviously to their interest ami utility. 

SERMON ON THE MOUNT (THE). 

[St. Matthew, v. vi. vii.] Intended for a Birth-day Present, or Gift Book for all Setisons. 
Printed in Gold and Colours, in the Missal style, with Ornamental Borders by Owen Jones, 
Architect, and an illnminated Frontispiece by W. Boxall, Esq. A New Edititm. Fcp. 4to. 
in a rich brocaded silk coverj manufactured expressly, 21 s.; or bound in morocco, in the 
Missal style, by Hayday, 26s. 

“This book is a gem, issued in a shape so complete that it might adorn the choicest shelves in the eolleciion of a 
Roxburghcor a GrenviUe; or, wMchmotiJl better, be carried next the heart by Uxe most eariiestand deTout."— TissES. 
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, SHAISPEUE, BI : BOWDLER. . 

THE FAMILY SHAKSPEARE; in which nothiuff is added to the Original Text ; but those 
words and expressions are omitted which cannot with propriety he readaloiid. By T. Bowdlee, 
Esq. F.E.S. Seventh Edition. Oaie large vol. 8?o. with 36 Jllnstrations after Smirke, &c. 
30s. cloth ; or 31s. 6d. gilt edges. 

A Library Ebition, without Illustrations, 8 vols. 8vo. s£’4. 14s. 6d. boards. 

SHELIEY, &C.-LIYES OE THE MOST EMINENT LITERARY 

MEN OF ITALY, SPAIN, and' PORTUGAL. By Mrs. Sheblby, Sir D. Beew^stek, 
J. Mohtgomeiiy, &c. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. wdth Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 

SHEILEY.-LIYES OE MOST EMINENT ERENCH WRITERS. 

By Airs. Shelley, and others. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

SHORT WHIST : 

Its Rise, Progress, and Laws ; with Observations to make any one a Whist Player ; containing 
also the Laws of Piquet, Cassino, Ecart4 Cribbage, Backgammon. By Alajor A * * * * * 
9tl; Edit. To which are added, Precepts for Tyros. By Airs. B* Fcp. 8vo. 3s cl. gilt edges' 

SISMONDI.-HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN REPUBLICS ; 

Or, of the Origin, Progress, and Fall of Freedom in Italy, from a.d, 476 to 1803. By J. C. L. 
Djs SisAioNni. 2 vols. fcp. Svo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

SISMONDL-THE HISTORY OE THE FALL OF THE ROMAN 

EMPIRE, Comprising a View of the Invasion and Settlement of the Barbarians. By J. C L. 
Be SrsMONBi. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

SMITH (S. H.)-THE FEMALE DISCIPLE OF THE FIRST 

THKEE CENTURIES of the CHRISTIAN EKA: her Trials and her Mission. ByMrs.HEuKY 
Smith. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

** Mrs. Smith's Httla book possesses the rare merit of presenting a suliject of general interest, ■which nevertheless 
has hitherto c.'ccited but little attention out of the schools, in an attractive shape, and of concisely embodying the 
subject-matter of many volumes of patristic writings, which in their original form could never be consulted by the 
great majority of readers.”— AS. 

SMITH.-THE ENGLISH FLORA. 

By Sir James Edward Smith, AI.D. F.R.S., late President of the Linnaean Society, &c. 
6 vols. 8vo. .€3. 128. boards. 

Contents Vols. I. to IV. The Flowering Plants and the Ferns, ^2. 8s. 

VoL V. Part 1, 12s.— Cryptogamia ; comprising the Alosses, Hepaticse, Lichens, Characese, 
and Algas. By Sir W. J. Hooker. 

VoL V. Fart 2, 12s.— The Fungi— completing the work, by Sir J. W. Hooker, and the Rev. 
AI. J. Berkeley, F.L.S. &c. 

SMITH.-COMPENDIUM OF THE ENGLISH FLORA. 

By Sir J, E. Smith. 2d Edit, with Additions, &c. By Sir W. J. Hooker. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
THE SAME IN LATIN. 5th Edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

SMITH.-AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF BOTANY. 

j By Sir J. E. Smith, late President of the Linnean, Society. 7th Edition, corrected : in which 

i the object of Smith’s “ Grammar of Botany” is combined with that of the Introduction.” 

By Sir William Jackson Hooker, K.H., LL.D., &c. 8vo. with 36 Steel Plates, l6s. cloth : 

1 with the Plates coloured, i<S’2. 12s. 6d. cloth. 

i SMITH.-THE WORKS OF THE RET. SYDNEY SMITH. 

3d Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 36s. cloth. 

"ft* This collection consists of the autlior's contributions to 'the Edinburgh Review, Peter Plymley’s Letters on 
the Catholics, and other miscellaneous •works. 

Sydney Smith’s Writings, independently of their historical value, as the expression of an age fuU of intellectual 

and social activity, have enriched our prose literature with additions more precious than any which it had previ- 
ously received since the days of Addison and Swift. liis criticism is remarkable beyond all comparison for compres- 
sion of matter, clearness of thought, and a light and clear style of exposition and argumentation ; his letters have 
the easy and transparent clearness of Swift in the Drapier, the keen sarcastic edge oi Junius, without a particle of 
Junius’s malignity, and with these a light joyous humour, which rei’els in the exjposure and destruction of absur- 
dity.”' — MottsiNo Oiiiuraicx,E. 

SOUTHEY’S (ROBERT) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS; 

Containing all the Author’s last Introductions and Notes. Complete in one volume, with 
Portrait and View of the Poet’s Residence at Keswick, unifomi with Byron’s Poems and 
Thomas NIoore’s Poetical Works. Aiedium 8vo. 21s. cloth j or 42s. bound in morocco, in 
the best manner, by Hayday. 

•=< The present (collective) edition, consisting of one volume only, includes the contents of the former ten, auto - 
bmgraphieal prefaces, as well as poems. It is got up in an exceedingly beautiful style, with a clear though small 
type, and is adorned with a portrait of the author, and a vignette engraving of his residence at Keswick. Altogetlier, 
it forms a handsome drawing-room, or library book, whilst its reduced price, as compared with the ten volume 
edition, will render it higlilv acceptable to a large class. No lover of elegant literature will now content himself 
without possessing a copy or works which, however various the opinions entertained respecting some of them, have 
long taken tlieir place amongst the enduring productions of our age.”— Ecjlbctic Rkview. 

Also, au Edition in 10 vols. fcp. Svo. witli Portrait and 19 Plates, ^6*2. 10s. cloth ; morocco, ^4. 10s. 
The following Works, separately 

JOAN of ARC Fcp. Svo. 5s, cloth, j THALABA Fcp. Svo. Ss. cloth. 

MADOC Fcp. 8Y0. os. cloth, BALLADS, &c, 2 vols, Fcp. Svo. 10s. cloth. 

CURSE of KEHARTA. . . . Fcp. Svo. 5s. cloth, j RODERICK Fcp. Svo. 5s. cloth. 
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CATALOGUE OF NEW WOEES 



SOUTHEY, &c. -LIVES OF THE BRITISH ADMIRALS ; 

■ 'Witli aiv Introductory View of the Naval Histoiy of Eng-Iand. By R. Southey, Esq. and 
R. Bell, Esq, 5 vols. fcp. Svo. with Vignette Titles, ^61. lOs. clotii. 

SPALDING -THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHRISTIAN MORALS. 

By Samuel Spalding, M. A, of the London University. 8vo. 10s. 6d, cloth. 

SPIRIT OF THE WOODS. 

By the Author of ‘‘The Moral of Flowers.” 2(1 Edition. Royal 8vo. with 23 heautifttlly- 
coloured Engravings of the Forest Trees of Great Britain, jffi. Us. Cd. cloth. 

SP00NER.-A TREATISE ON THE STRUCTURE, Func- 

tions, and DISEASES of the FOOT and LEG of the HORSE; eomprchenditis: tlie Com- 

parative Anatomy of these parts in other Animals, embracing the subject of r. hoeing and 
the proper Treatment of the Foot; with the Rationaie and Effects of varioiLS Important 
Operations, and the best methods of performing them. By W. C. Sfoonee, M.R.V.C. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

STABLE TALK AND TABLE TALK; 

or, SPECTACLES for YOUNG SPORTSMEN. ByHAiiBY Hieovbr. Svo. [/nOrfoirr. 

STEBBING.-THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 

from its Foundation to a.d. 1492. By the Eev, H. Stebbing, M.A. &c. 2 vois. fcp. Svo. 

with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

STEBBING (REY. H.)-THE HISTORY OP THE CHURCH 

of GH RIS r, from the Diet of Augsburg, 1530, to the Eighteenth Century ; originally di^dgned 
as a Continuation of Milner’s ‘‘History of the Church of Christ.” By the Rev. Ue.niiy 
Stebbing, D.D, 3 vols. Svo. 36s. cloth. 

STEBBING.-THE HISTORY OP THE REFORMATION. 

By the Rev. H. Stebbing. 2 vols, fcp. Svo. with Vignette Titles, 12.s. cloth. 

STEAM ENGINE, BY THE ARTIZAN CLUB. 

A Treatise on the Steam Engine, By the Aetizan Club. Nos. 1 to 16, 4to. Is. each, sewed. 
To be completed in 24 Monthly Farts, each illustrated by a Steel Plate and several WtKKicuts. 

“The object of this elaborate work is to supply practical machinists Dnijinwr?! with it f Gnipli tr ;»ntl e.-ihilv- 
accessiblc treatise on the ateam-engime. The labour expended upon it is clearly very arreat. It ispubh^hwi ujiiier 
the highest auspices, and cannot fall to become the standard authority on the subject; not u m-roly pAjpulur pi-educ- 
tion, but Ml, explicit, and scientific. ”--BA,iiAVJi.v Cbronicle. 

STEEL’S SHIPMASTER’S ASSISTANT, 

And OWNER’S MANUAL ; containing Information necessary for persons connected with 
Mercantile Affairs; consisting of the Regulation Acts of the Custoims for the United King- 
dom, and British Possessions' abroad ; Navigation Laws ; Registry Acts : Duties of Customs 
of the United Kingdom, the British Plantations in America, Canada, and Isle of Man, in the 
East Indies, Cape of Good Hope, New South Wales, and Van Dieimn’s Land; Smuggling 
Acts; Pilotage throughout England and Scotland ; Insurances; Commercial Treaties ; Duck 
Charges on Shipping, &r. An entirely New Edition, corrected ami revised throughout, and 
brought down to the Present Time, 8vo. [A’car/jf rmtii;. 

STEPHENS.-A MANUAL OP BRITISH COLEOPTERA;’ 

or, BEETLES: containiaga Description of all the Species of Beetles hitherto ascertained to 
inhabit Great Britain and Ireland, &c. With a Complete Index of the Genera. By J. F. 
Stephens, F.L.S. Author of “ Illustrations of Entomology.” Post Svo. Ms. cloth. 

STR0N6.-GREECE AS A KINGDOM; 

A Statistical Description of that Country: its Laws, Commerce, Resources, Public Institutions, 
Army, Navy, &c.— from the arrival of King Otho, in 1833, down to the present time. From 
Olheial Documents and Authentic Sources. By Frederick Strong, Esq. Consul at Atiicns 
for the Kingdoms of Bavaria and Hanover. Svo 15s. cloth. 

SUMMERLY (MRS. FELIX),- THE MOTHER’S PRIMER: 

a Little Child’s First Steps in many w^ays. By Mrs, Felix Summerly. Fcp. 8vo. printed 
in colours, with a Frontispiece drawn on zinc by William Mulready, R.A. Is. sewed. 

SUNDAY LIBRARY : 

Containing nearly One Hundred Sermons by the following eminent Divines. With Notes, &c 
by the Rev, T. F. Dibdin, D.D. 6 vols, fcp. Svo. with Six Portraits, 30s. cloth. 


Archbp. Lawrence 
Seeker 
Bp. Bloomfield 
Gray 
Ileber 
Hobart 
Horne 
Horsley 


Bp, Huntingford 

Archdeacon Nares 

Maitby 

Pott 

Mant 

Dr. Blair 

Newton 

j- ■ V Chalmers 

Poxteus 

D’Oyly 

J, B. Snnanet 

PaJey 

Y»n Mildert 

Parr 

Dean Chandler 

1 Shuttleworth 


Professor White 
Rev’. Arch, Alison 
C. Benson 
Joshua Gilpin 
Or. Hftsgitt 
Robert Hall 
J. Hewlett 
A, Irvine 


Rer W. Jones (of Naylaad) 
C. W. Le Ba.<5 ^ 

li. H. Milmim 
R. Moreliejui 
Thomiw Heant'E 
J. H. Spry 
Sydney Smith 
i Thomas Towijson. 
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S¥AIlS0?r.-A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE 


STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY. By W 

A Teeatiseon the Natxteal Histoey and 
Classification of' Animals. By W. 
SwaiBSOn,, Esq.' Fcp. 8yo. 6s. 

.Natural. Histoey and Classification 
OF Quadeupeds. By W, SwainsoB, Esq. 
Fcp. 8yo. with Yignette title and 176 Wood- 
cuts, 6s. clotH. 

Natural History and Classification of 
Birds. By W. Swainson, Esq. 2 vols. 
fcp. 8vo. vij^nette Titles and above 300 
Woodcuts 12s. clotli. 

History and Natural Arrangement' of 
Insects. Bf ' W. Swainson, Esq., and W. 

E. Shuckard, Esq. Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette 
Title and Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 

Animals in Menageries. By W. Swainson, 
Esq. Fcp, 8vo. Vignette Title and numerous 
W’^oodcuts, 6s, cloth. 


Swainson, Esq. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

Natural History and Classification 
of Fish, Amphibians, and Reptiles. By 
W. Swainson, Esq. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with 
numerous Woodcuts and Vignette Titles, 
12s. cloth. 

Habits and Instincts of Animals. By 
W. Swainson, Esq. Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette 
and numerous Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 

A Treatise on Malacology ; or, the Natu- 
ral Classification of Shells and Shell-fish. 
By W. Swainson, Esq. Fcp.Svo. with Vignette 
Title and very numerous Illustrations on 
Wood, ,6s, cloth. 

A Treatise on Taxidermy ; with the Bio- 
graphy of Zoologists, and Notices of their 
Works. By W, Swainson, Esq. Fcp.Svo. with 
vignette title, and Portrait of the Author, 
6s. cloth. 


S¥ITZERLAND.-rHE HISTORY OE SWITZERLAND. 

Fcp, 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 


TATE.-HORATIUS RESTITUTES; 

Or, the Books of Horace arranged in Chronological Order, according to the Scheme of Dr. 
Bentley, from the Text of Gesner, corrected and improved. With a Preliminary Dissertation, 
very much enlarged, on the Chronology of the Works, on the Localities, and on the Life and 
Character of that Poet. By James Tate, M.A. Second Edition. To which is now added, 
an original Treatise on the Metres of Horace. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

Mr. Tate’s Ilorathis IleRtitutus should find a place in the library of the mature scholar, of the youthful student, 
and of the accomplished mn of the world.” — Quauteih.'s Review. 

TATE.-THE CONTINUOUS HISTORY OE THE LIFE AND 

WRITINGS OF ST. PAUL, on the basis of the Acts; with Intercalary Matter of Sacred 
Narrative, supplied from the Epistles, and elucidated in occasional Dissertations : with the 
Horai Panlinse of Dr. Paley, ina more correct edition, subjoined. By James Tate, M.A. 
Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s. 8vo. with Map, 13s. cloth. 


TAYLER (REY. CHARLES B.)-MAR6ARET; 

Or, the Pearl. By the Rev. C h a rles B . Tayler, M.A. Rector of St. Peter’s, Chester, Author 
of “ May You Like It,” “ Records of a Good Man’s Life/’ fisc. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)~LADY MARY; 

Or, Not of the World. By the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, Rector of St. Peter’s, Chester; 
Author of “ Margaret, or the Pearl,” &c. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

« To readers of delicacy of feeling and purity of taste, it will prove aa interesting and edifying volume. Mr. Tayler 
delineates with ability and fidelity the operation of I-hiseyism on the mind and heart of an intelligent and amiable 
young female, and contra.sts with it the nappy effects of a knowledge— not merely inteUectual but experimental— of 
evangelical truth, to which she subsequently attained. The artifices by which the Tractarian party ensnare their 
victims, and weave around them their web of falsehood, are also exhibited in a manner well adapted to operate as a 
warning to those who may be esijosed to such influence.”— W atchman. 

TAYLER (REV. C. B.)-TRACTARIANISM NOT OF GOD: 

Sermons. By the Rev. C. B. Tayler, M.A. Rector of St. Peter’s, and Evening Lecturer of 
St. Mary’s, Chester; Author of “ Records of a Good Man’s Life,” &c. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

“ A volume of sermons valuable for Die sound scriptural doctrine pr^ounded in them, apart from controversy ; and 
doubly valuable as bearing strongly on the controverted truths that Tractarinism seeks to undermine or to batter 
down. The sermons referring to'baptkm are especially valuable.”— CiiEiSTiAN Ladx’s Magazine. 

TAYLER (REV. C. B.)-D0RA MELDER; 

A Story of Alsace. By Meta Sander. A Translation. Edited by the Rev. C. B. Tayler, 
Author of Records of a Good Man’s Life,” ^cc. Fcp. 8vo. with two Illustrations, 7s. cloth. 

TAYLOR.-THE STATESMAN. 

By Hen ry Taylo r. Esq., Author of “ Philip Van Arteveldc.” 12mo. 6s. 6d. boards. 

THACKER.-THE COURSER’S ANNUAL REMEMBRANCER, 

and STUD-BOOK ; being an Alphabetical Return of the Running at all the Public Coursing 
Clubs in England, Ireland, and Scotland, for the Season 1841-42 ; with the Pedigrees (as far 
as received) of the Dogs that won, and the Dogs that ran up second for each Prize : also, a 
Return of all single Matches run at those Meetings; with a Preliminary Essay on the Decision 
of Short Courses. By T. Thacker. 8vo. 10s. cloth. , 

THACKER.-A POCKET COMPENDIUM OF COURSING 

RULES and BYE-LAWS, for Use in the Field. By Thomas Thacker. l2mo. is. 6d. sewed. 
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THIRWALL -THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

By tlie Rev. the Loko Bishop of St. David'^s (tlie Rev. Comiop Tliirhyall). A XEW 
EDITION^ revised ; with Notes. Vol, 1, demy 8vo. with two Maps, I2.s. cloth. To be com- 
pleted in 8 volumes. [Voi. 2 in iAe 

“ A liistorv of Greece, Witten with profound and well-dig'Dsted learninc:, free from oil p:jrfy Mas, est rul^ d on an 
extensive scale, and with no Kmall measure of enthusiastic love for the ‘•ubject : hnaliv, at so 11,0(1,. rate a price, as fr> 
be accessible to most students. This elaborate work will long he a -liind.ird o-: ndeienec Ifv t li ir.ir+t n•^^' if cm'*'!- 
lenede-s are to be looked for in erudition, sound judgment, wise political remark, and piniu-ophi,- pi rspicuitv; and 
there are throui;liout a flow and grace in. the narrative which make the reiuiinu’ jilc.i'^ina' to an Hugh Ji read.-r. ‘Thtn-e 
can he little doubt, considering the general suftVage which has been given in favour of tlie work uiikc in Krmhmd and 
in Genminv, tliat no history of Greece now exists in German, or in any language, which can he compared with 
Thirl wall's,”— Eclectic Review. 

Also, an Edition in 8 vols, fcp. 8vo. witli Vignette Titles, ,£ 2. Ss. clotb. 

THOMSON’S SEASONS. 

Edited by Bolton Corney, Esq. Illustrated with Seventy-seven Designs drawn ou NYood* 
by the following Members of the Etching Club : — 

J. Bell, Sculptor, J. G. Horsley, Frank Stone, H. . 1 . Townsrn.!, 

C. tv. Cope, J.P. Knight, C. .Stonbouse, T. Wchuter, A.ll.A. 

ThoinaHCreswiek, R. Redgrave, -A. R. A. F. Tayler, 

Engraved by Thompson and other eminent Engravers. 

Square crown 8va. One Guine’a; bound in morocco, in the best manner, 1>v Hn^dav, 3i>s. 

THOMSON.-THE DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT OE THE SICK 

ROOM, necessary, in Aid of Medical Ti'eatment, for the Cure of Diseases. By Anthony 
Tooo Thomson, M.D. F,L.S. &c. 2d Edition. Post 8vo. lOs. Gd. cloth. 

THOMSON.-AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ALGEBRA, 

Theoretical and Practical. By James Thomson, LL.D. Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Glasgow. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

THOMSON (JOHN) .-TABLES OF INTEREST, 

At Three, Four, Fonr-and-a-Half, and Five per Cent., from (.bie Pound to Ten Thousantl, and 
from One to Three Hundred and Sixty-Hve Days, in a regular progression of single I)avs; 
with I nterest at all the above Rates, from One to Twelve Aloiiths, and frmu ( )ne to Ten Years. 
Also, Tables showing the E.x:changeon Bills, or Commission on Goods, &c, from One-eighth to 
Five per Cent.-, and Tables shewing the Amount of any Salary, Income, Expeuse, &c. bv the 
Day, Month, or Year. To which are prefixed, a Table of DiHcount on Bili.^-s at a certain num- 
ber of Days or Months-, and a Table shewing the exact Number of Davs, from any Day 
throughout the Year, to the 31st of December, the usual period to wiiich Interest is calculatetf. 
By John Thomson, Accountant in Edinburgh. 12mo. 88. bound. 

TOMLINE (BISHOR.-ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN THEO- 

LOGY; containing Proofs of the Authenticity and Inspiration of the Hoiy 5?criptures; a 
Summary of the History' of the Jews*, a brief Statement of the Contents of the several 
Boohs of the Old and Ne’w Testaments : a short Account of the English Traiialatioiw of the 
Bible, and of the Liturgy of the Church of England ; and a Scriptuf.al Exposition of the 
Thirty-nine Articles of Religion. By George Tom line, IXD. F.R.S., Lord Bishop of Win- 
chester. Designed principally for the Use of Y'oung Students im J) viultv. utb Edition. 
With Additional Notes, and a Suminary of Ecelo.siastical Historv. By HKxr.y Stkbbi.xg, 
D.D., Author of “ A History of the Church of Christ, from the Confession of An sbur’-d» 
&c. &c. 2 vols. 8VO. 21s. cloth. ^ 

TOMLINS.-A POPULAR LAW DICTIONARY; 

Familiarly explaining the Tenns and Nature of Plnglish Law ; adapted to the compreliension 
of persons not educated for the legal profession, and affording information peculiarly it.^eful 
to Magistrates, Merchants, Parochial Officers, and others. By“ Thomas Eolyne 1'omlin.*>, 
Attorney and Solicitor. 1 thick vol. post 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

The whole work has been revised bv a Barrister. 

TOOKE.-A HISTORY OF PRICES ; ' 

W’ith reference to the Causes of their principal Variations, from 1792 to the Present Time. * 
Preceded by a Sketch of the History of the Com Trade in the last Tu'o Centuries, Bv Th om as 
Tooke, Esq. F.E.S. 2 vols. Svo. £1. 16s. cloth. 

(A Continuatim of the Ah&ve.) 

AN ACCOUNT of PRICES and of the State of the CIRCULATION in 1838 and 1839; with 
Remarks on the Corn Laws, and on proposed Alterationsin cur Banking Svstem. Svo. 12s. cloth. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 

LONDON. Second Series. Vol. 7, Part I. 4to. with coloured Mans, 4s. bd. : VoL 7. 
Partil."4s. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

8vo. The last part published is Part 1 of Vol. 4, Svo. witli Plates, 6s. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 

LONDON. 4to. The last part published is Part 3, Vol. 3, with Plates, 19s. Gd. coloured, 
and 12s, plain. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL 

Engineers, 4to, Vol. II. with Twenty-three finely engraved Plates, 28s. cloth. 

, Vol XU. with Nineteen finely engraved Plates, £2. 12s. 6d. cloth. 
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TRANSACTIOI^S OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 

ARCHITECTS of LONDON : consisting: of a series of Papers on “ Antiquities,” and ‘‘ Con- 
struction.” By E. Willis, M.A. F.R.S.' &c. ; Ambrose Foynter,* Herr Hallmann, of Han- 
over; Dr. Faraday; Mr. JBracebridt!:e ; Herr Beutb, of Berlin; Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A. F.A.S. ; 
Mr. C. H. Smith ;* Mr. C. Fowler, Hon. Sec. ; Mr. W, A. Nicholson, of Lincolii j and Mr, J. P. 
Papworth. VoL I. Part 2, 4to. with numerous lithog'raphicand woodcut illustrations, 24s. cloth. 
Fart 1, YoL 1. uniform with the above, 16s. cloth. 

TEANSACTIONS OF THE LTNIEAN SOCIETY OF LOIDON. 

The last part published is Part 3, Yol. XIX. 4to. with Plates, 40s, 

TIJRNER.-THE HISTORY OP ENGLAND, 

From the Earliest Period to the Death of Elizabeth. By Sharom Turner, Esq, F.A.S, 
R.A.S.L. 12 vols. 8vo. .sfc’8, Ss. cloth.^'’ 

Or four separate portions, as follow : — 

THE HISTORY of the ANGLO-SAXONS; comprising' the History of England from the 
Earliest Period to the Norman Conquest. 6th Edition. 3 vols, 8vo. d;2. 5s. boards. 

THE HISTORY of ENGLAND during the MIDDLE AGES; comprising the Reigns from 
William the Conqueror to the Accession of Henry VIII,, and also the History of tlie Litera- 
ture, Religion, Poetry, and Progress of the Reformation and of the Language during that 
period. 3d Edition. 5 x'ols. Svo. ^6'3, hoards. 

THE HISTORY" of the REIGN of HENRY YTII. ; comprising the Political History of the 
commencement of the English Reformation; being the First Part of the Modern History of 
England. 3d Edition. 2 Vols. Svo. 26s. hoards. 

THE HISTORY of the REIGNS of EDWARD VL, MARY, and ELIZABETH; being the 
Second Part of the Modern History of England- 3d Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. hoards. 

TURNER (SHARON). -RICHARD III.: A POEM. 

By Sharon Turner, Esq. F.S.A. and R.A.S.L. Author of “The History of the Anglo- 
Saxons,” “Tlie Sacred History of the World,” &c. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

TURNER.-THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE ¥0RLD, 

Philosophically considered. By Sharon Turner, F.S.A. R.A.S.L. New Edit. 3 vis. 8vo. 42s. cl. 
Yol. 1 considers the Creation and System of the Earth, and of its Vegetable and Animal Races 
and Material Laws, and Formation of Mankind. 

Yol. 2, the Divine Economy in its special Relation to Mankind, and in the Deluge, and the 
History of Human Affairs ; 

Yol. 3, the Provisions for the Perpetuation and Support of the Human Race, the Divine System 
of our Social Combinations, anti the Supernatural History of the World. 

TURNER.-A TREATISE ON THE FOOT OF THE HORSE, 

And a New System of Shoeing, by one-sided nailing ; and on the Nature, Origin, and Symptoms 
of the Navicular Joint Lameness, with Preventive and Curative Treatment. By James 
Turner, M.R.Y.C. Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

TURTON’S (DR.) MANUAL OP. THE LAND AND FRESH- 

WATEB SHELLS of the BRITISH ISLANDS. A New EdiHon, thoroughly revised and with 
considerable Additions. By John Edward Gray, Keeper of the Zoological Collection in 
the British Museum. Post 8vo. with Woodcuts, and 12 Coloured Plates 15s. cloth. 

UNCLE PETER.-UNCLE PETER’S FAIRY TALES. 

Tlie First Story, containing the Flistory and Adventures of Little Marj”, Queen of the great 
Island of Brakarakakaka. By Uncle Peter, F.R.L. M.M. T.T. F.A.S. Q.Q. X.Y.Z. &c, &c. 
Fcp. 8 VO. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

URE.-DICTIONARY OP ARTS, MANUFACTURES, & MINES ; 

Containing a clear Exposition of their IMnciples and Practice. By Andrew Ure, M.D. 
F.R.S. M.G.S. M.A.S. Land.; M. Acad. N.L. Philad. ; S. Ph. Soc. N. Germ. Hanov. ; Mulii. 
&c. &c. 3d Edition, corrected. 8vo. illustrated with 1240 Engravings on Wood, 50s. cloth. 

URE.-RECENT IMPROYEMENTS IN ARTS, MANUPAC- 

TURES, and MINES ; being the 2d Edition of a Supplement to the 3d Edition of his Dictionary, 
By Andrew Ure, M.D. F.R.S. &c. 8vo. with numerous wood Engravings, 14s.. cloth. 

YON ORLICH (CAPT.)-TRAYELS IN INDIA; 

Including Sciiide and the Punjab,in 1842 and 1843. By Capt.LEOPOLD Von Orlich. Translated 
from the Gerrana, by H. Evans Lloyd, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with coloured Frontispieces, and 
numerous Illustrations on Wood, 25s. cloth. 

WALKER (GE0.)-CHESS STUDIES; 

Comprising One Thousand Games of Chess, as really played by the first Chess Players ; 
forming a complete Encyclopaedia of Reference, and presenting the greatest Collection extant 
— of strategy in every stage of the Game. Selected and arranged by George 
W"ALKER,Aullror of« Chess made Easy,” “ A NewTreatise on Chess,” &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d, sewed. 

WATERTON.-ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, ' 

Chiefly Ornithology. By Charles 'Waterton, Esq., Author of “Wanderings in South 
America.” With an Autobiography of the Author, and a View of Walton ilall. Sixth 
Edition, fcp. Svo, 8s. cloth. 

SECOND SERIES. With Continuation of Mr. Waterton’s Autobiography. 2d Edition, 
fcp. Svo. with Vignette by T. Creswick, A.R.A, 6s. 6d. cloth. 
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WARDLAW.-DISCOIJRSES GN THE PRINCIPAL POINTS 

OF THE SOCINIAN CONTROVERSY— the Unity of God, and theTrinity of Persons in the 
Godhead ; the Supreme Divinity of Jesns Christ ; the Doctrine of the Atonement j the Christian 
Character, &c. By Ralph Warblaw, D.D. 5tii Edition, 8vo. I5s. ciotli. 

WATTS (A. AA-LARICS OF THE HEART, 

And other Poems. By Alartc A. tts. Illustrated by a Series of En^Tavinirs from the 
most celebrated works of modern Painters, executed in the most finished style of Art. Square 
crown 8vo. ^61. is. ; proof impressions, ^£'3. 3s. ilnXoi'cmber, 

WEBSTER.-AN ENCYCLOPAIDIA OE DOMESTIC ECONOMY; 

Comprising such subjects as are most immediately connected with Pionsekeepimr : as, The 
Construction of Domestic Edifices, with the modes of Warming, Ventilating, and Lighting 
them— A description of the various articles of Furniture, with the nature of their Alateruils— 
Duties of Servants— A general account of the Animal and Vegetalde Substances used as Food, 
and the methods of preserving and preparing them by Cooking— Making Bread— Tlie Cliemical 
Nature and the Preparation of all kinds of Fenhented Liquors used as Beverage— Materiais 
employed in Dress and the Toilette— Business of the Laundry- Description of the various 
Wlieel Carriages— Preservation of Health— Domestic Medicine, &c. &c. &e. By Thomas 
Webster, F.G.S. &c. ; assisted by the late Mrs. Parkes, Author of “ Domestic Duties.’^ 

1 large vol. 8vo. illustrated with nearly 1000 Woodcuts, 50s. cloth. 

WEIL (DR.)-THE BIBLE, THE KORAN, AND THE TALMUD; 

or, Biblical Legends of the Mahometans and Hebrews, from Arabic and Hebrew Sources. 
By Dr. Weil, of Heidelberg. Translated, with Notes, by the Rev. H. Douglas, A. M. 5 
Fcp. 8vo. IJmt readw. 

WEL8P0RD (HENRY) -ON THE ORIGIN AND RAMIFICA- 

TIONS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE-, preceded by an Inquiry into thePrimitivr Seats, 
Early Migrations, and Final Settlements, of the principal European Nations. By Helry 
Wblsford. 8vo. lOs. 6d. cloth. 

WHITE’S COMPENDIUM OF THE VETERINARY ART; 

Containing Plain and Concise Observations on the Construction and .Managcuiufiit of the 
Stable, &c. 17th IMition, entirely reconstructed, with considerable Adrlitiuiis and , Altera- 
tions, bringing the work up to the present state of V etcrinary Science. By W. C. Spoon kr. 
Veterinary Surgeon, &c. &c. 8vo. with coloured Plate, iGs. cloth. 

WHITE’S COMPENDIUM OF CATTLE MEDICINE; 

Or, Practical Observations on the Disorders of Cattle and other Domestic Animals, except 
the Horse. 6th Editjon, re-arranged, with copious Additions and Note.s, !»y W. C. Scooner, 
Vet. Surgeon, Author of a ^‘Treatise on the Influenza,” &c. Svo. 9s. <doth. 

WIGAN (DR. A. L.)-THE DUALITY OF THE MIND, 

Proved by the Structure, Functions, and Diseases of the Brain, and by the Phenomeim of 
Mental Derangement I and shewn to be essential to Moral Responsibility. With an Appendix: 
—1. On the Influence of Religion on Insanity ; 2, Conjectures on the Nature of the .Mental 
Operations ; 3. On the Management of Lunatic Asylums. By A. L. Wigan, M. 1>. Svo. 12s. cl. 

WILBERFORCE (W.)-A PRACTICAL VIEW OP, THE Pre- 
vailing RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS of EROFESSEB CHRISTIANS, in the Hiither aiul 
Middle Classes in this Countiy, contrasted with Real Christianity. By W.w. W' ileerkorce , 
Esq. M.P. for the county of York. 17th Edition. Svo. 83. boards. ■» 

Nineteenth Edition. 12mo. 48. 6d. boards, 

WILKINSON.-THE ENGINES OF WAR, &c. 

Being a History of Ancient and Modern Projectile Instruments and Engines of "Warfare and i 
Sporting; including the Manufacture of Fire-Arms, the History and Slanufactiire of Gun- 1 
powder, of Swords, and of the cause of the Damascus Figure in Sword Blades, witli sume j 
Observations of Bronze, &c. By H. Wilkinson, M.R.A.S. Svo. 9s. cloth. f 

WILLIS (N, P.)-DASHES AT LIFE WITH A FREE PENCIL. 

By N. P. Willis, Esq., Author of “ Pencillings by the Way,” ** Inklings of Adventure,” i 
&c. 3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6d. boards. ; 

« An exceedingly amusing boolt,— duBhed off witli the ft'eest ofpencUs.”— MESh-ENacii. i 

WILLOUGHBY (LADY).-A DIARY, | 

Purporting to be by the LADY WILLOUGHBY, of the Reign of Cliarles 1. ; embracing stnne ■ 
Passages of her Domestic History from 1635 to 1648. 3d Edition. Square fcp. Svo. ss. boards; > 
•or 18s. bound in morocco by Hayday. j 

*»* This volume is printed and bound in the style of the period to which Tlie Diary refers, t 

** The great cha,rm of the book, which makes it almost impossible to lay it ai^ide until ulutllv pvru'''"u. j-i its f 
beaiitifal i^plicity, united to the most touching pathos, ever and anon relieved by little notices of LuuM'Lni- j ' 

and sweet pictures of domestic felicity.” — S cotsman, 

ZUMPT (PR0F.)-A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 

By C. G. ZuMPT, Ph. D. Professor in the University, and Member of the Royal Academy of 
Berlin. Translated from the Ninth Edition of the original, and adapted to the use of Euglisli 
Stndents, by Lbo5»hae» Scsmitz, Ph. D. 5 late of the University of Bonn ; with numerous 
additions and corrections by thfe Author. Svo. 14s. cloth. 

Thus, beyond jdl (Question, is the work of Dr. Schmitz henceforward the authorised version of ProfesRor gumpt’s | 
Grammar ; a book which deserves its great celebrity, and the high esteem in which it is held by the bust sciioLirs..' ’ | 


WiLSojsr Airn ooixvx, ssrsEsa STEiuE'r, skowhill, lomiox. 




